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Aethoe Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Welling- chap. 

^ 'XLIX.' 

TOR, was bom in Merion Street, Dublin, in the parish 
of St Peter’s, where his birth is registered, on the 1st May 
1769. He was the fourth son of Garret, second Earl of Birth'of 
Mornington, and was descended by the mother’s side andSquTs 
from the Dungannon family, his mother haring been 
Anne, eldest daughter of Viscount Dungannon. His 
father was a man of polished manners and kind and 
hospitable disposition, but not distinguished by any 
remarkable abilities, except a marked genius for music.^ 

His mother was a woman of uncommon vigoui’ of mind, 
so that he forms, with Sir Walter Scott, Napoleon, Mr 
Pitt, and nearly all the illustrious persons of the last age, 
another instance among the many which experience must 
probably have furnished to.erery obserrer, that the sons 
of a family, at least in general, take their intellectual 
character from the mother’s side. The Wellesleys were 
an old Saxon family long settled in Sussex, and the 
ancestor, of the Irish Branch had come ower with Henry 
II. in 1172, to whom he^^as standard-bearer, and from 
whose gratitude he receired extensiwe estates in the 
TOL. YIII. A 
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CHAP, counties of Meath and Eildare. Wellington’s elder 
■ brother, who succeeded to the hereditary honours, was 
afterwards created Marquis Wellesley; so that one 
family enjoyed the I'are felicity of giving birth to the 
, , . statesman whose energetic councils established the empire 

1. Gunv.’i. of England in the Eastern, and the warrior whose irainor- 
LMaxTOii, (jeeds proved the salvation of Europe in the western 
hemisphere.^ 

The young soldier was regularly educated for the pro- 
Illustrious fession of his choice, and received his first commission in 
the year 1787 , being then in the eighteenth year of his 
age. Napoleon , had entered the artillery two years 

and France, before, at the age of sixteen, and was then musing in 
lonely meditation on the hei'oes of Plutarch ; Sir Walter 
Scott, at the age of seventeen, was relieving the tedium 
of legal education by strolling over the mountains of his 
native land, and dreaming of Ariosto and Amadis in the 
grassy vale of St Leonard’s, near Edinburgh ; Viscount 
Chateaubriand was -inhaling the spirit of devotion and 
chivalry, and wandering, in anticipation, as a pilgrim to 
the Holy Land, amidst the solitude of la Vendee ; 
Goethe, profound and imaginative, Avas I’eflecting on the 
destiny of man on earth, and inhaling deep draiight.s of 
divine philosophy, destined to be wedded to immortal 
verse ; Schiller was casting on the deathless mirror of 
the stage the shadows of history and the creations of a 
’■Scherer, uoble faucy ; and the ardent spirit of Nelson was chafing 
iu inaction, and counting the weary hours of life, on a 
LookhMt’s pacific West Indian station. Little did any of them 
fr 54.'' think of each other, or anticipate the heart-stirring scenes 
NeisSr? which were so soon about to aj-ise, in the course of which 
73,77.’ciia- their names were to shine forth like stars in the firma- 

teaub. Mem. . i i • • • • •» 

7-2,77. ment, and their genius to acquire immortal renoAvn. 
There were giants in the earth in those days.^ 

Arthur Wellesley, educated at Eton, studied for a 
short time at the military academy of Angers, in France, 
where Napoleon also for some time was placed ; but he 
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was soon remoYod. from that soininary to take a part in chap. 

the actwe duties of his profession. As subaltern and 11- 

captain he serred both in the cavalry and infantry : in 
spring 1 T93 he was promoted to the majority of the 33d weiHng- 
regiinent, and in autumn of the same year he became, by 
purchase, its lieutenant-colonel. At the head of that 
regiment he first entered upon active service, by sailing 
from Cork, in May 1794, and landing at Ostend in the 
beginning of June following, with orders to join Lord 
Moira’s corps, which was assembling in that place, to 
reinforce the Duke of York, who was in the field near 
Tournay. That ill-fated prince, however, was then hard 
pressed by the vast army of the Eepublicans under 
Pichegru;* and as he was under the necessity of retreat- 
ing, it was justly deemed unadvisable to attempt the 
retention of a fortress so far in advance as Ostend, and 
Lord Moira with great skill conducted his troops by ^ 

Bruges and Ghent to the Scheldt, and, crossing that i.'23. Max-’ 
river at the T4te-de-Flaudre, joined the English army is. ’ ’ 
encamped around Antwerp.^ 

The multiplied disasters of that unhappy campaign 
soon brought Colonel Wellesley into contact with the Histaienta 
enemy, and taught him the art of war in the best of all 
schools, that of great operations and adverse fortune. rrSfrom 
The English army, now entirely separated from that of Flanders, 
the Austrians, who had marched off towards the Rhine, 
were in no sufficient strength to face the immense masses 
of the Republicans in any considerable combat ; but a 
number of detached actions took place on the part of the 
rearguard, in which the spirit and intelligence of Colonel 
W ellesley speedily became conspicuous. On the river Dec. so, 
Neethe, in a warm affair near the village of Boxtel, and 1755 . 
in a hot skirmish on the shores of the Waal, the 33d did Jan. 15. 
good service ; the ability with which they were conducted 
excited general remark, and Colonel Wellesley was in 
consequence" promoted to the command of a brigade of 

^ A niej Cbap. xvl § 54, 
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three regiments in the ulterior retreat from the Lech to 
the Yssel. They were no longer, indeed, pursued by the 
enemy, who had turned aside for the memorable inrasion 
of Holland ; but the rudeness of the elements proved a 
more formidable adversary than the^ayonets of the 
Republicans. The route of the army ' lay through the 
inhospitable provinces of Guelderland and Ovciyssel ; 
the country consisted of flat and desert heaths ; few 
houses were to be found on the road, and these scattered, 
singly, or in small hamlets, afibrding no shelter to any 
considerable body of men. Over this dreary tract the 
British troops marched during the dreadful winter of 
1794 - 5 , through an unbroken wilderness of snow, with the 
thermometer frequently down at 15® and 20° below zero 
■of Fahrenheit, and, when it was somewhat milder, a fierce 
and biting north wind blowing direct in the faces of the 
soldiers. In this trying crisis Colonel Wellesley com- 
manded the rearguard ; his activity and vigilance arrested 
in a great degree the disorders which prevailed ; and 
during his first essay in arms, he experienced severities 
equal to the f4r-famed horrors of the Moscow retreat.^* 
Short as was the first campaign of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, it was the best school that had been presented 
for nearly a century for the formation of a great com- 
mander. War was there exhibited on a grand scale : 
it was in ah army of sixty-eight battalions and eighty 
squadrons that he had served. The indomitable courage 
and admirable spirit of the British soldiers had, amid 
its disasters, appeared in their full lustre ; but the natural 
results of these great qualities were completely checked 
by the defects, at that period, of their miiitai’y organisa- 
tion. Total ignorance of warlike measures in the cabinet 
which planned their movements ; a destructive minute- 
ness of direction, arising from too little confidence on the 
part of government in their generals in the field ; a 

* The cold in Russia, during 181% never fell so low as in Holland during 
the winter of 1794-5.'’ — JoMiin, Vie de Napohonj iv. 74* 
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general want of experience in officers of all ranks in the chap. 

most ordinary operations of a campaign ; and, above all, 1 

the ruinous parsimony which, in all states not essentially 
military, subject to a really popular government, breaks 
down, on the reton of peace, the military force by which 
alone, on the ne* resumption of hostilities, early success 
can be secured — ^paralysed all the courage of the troops. 

These defects appeared in painful contrast to the brilliant 
and efficient state of the more experienced German 
armies, which, with national resources nowise superior, 
and troops far inferior both in courage and energy, were 
able to keep the field with more perseverance, and, in the 
end, achieve successes which the British soldiers could 
hardly hope to accomplish. These considerations forcibly 
impressed themselves on the mind of the young officer ; 
and he was early led to revolve in his mind those neces- 
sary changes in the direction and discipline of the army, 
which, matured by the diligence and vigour of the Duke ^ 
of York, ultimately led the British nation to an unparal- i. 
leled pitch of strength and glory.^ 

It was not long before an opportunity presented itself ^ 
for witnessing the capability of British soldiers when Ooiouh 
subjected to abler direction, and led by more expe- 
lienced officers. After the return of the troops from 
Flanders to England, the 33d regiment was ordered to 
the West Indies; but contrary winds prevented the 
transports in which it was embarked from sailing, and 
their destination was soon after changed for the East. 

Colonel Wellesley arrived with his corps at Calcutta in 
January 1797. During the voyage out, it was observed 
that he spent most of his time in reading ; and after he 
landed in India, he was indefatigable in acquiring infor- 
mation regarding the situation and resources of the 
country in which he was to serve. Such use did he 
make of these opportunities, that when he was called, 
as he early was, to high command, he was perfectly 
acquainted, as his con'espondence from the first demon- 
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strates, both with the peculiarities of Indian warfare, and 
the intricacies of Indian politics. At his first interview 
with Sir John Shore after he landed, that experienced 
observer showed his discernment of character bj the 
remark, “ If Colonel Wellesley should ever have the 
opportunity of distinguishing himself, he will do it, and 
greatly.” And when his division of the army took the 
field in January 1799, against Tippoo Sultaun, the fine 
condition and perfect discipline of the men, as well as 
the skill and judgment of the arrangements made for 
their supplies, called forth the warm commendations of 
the commander-in-chief, who little thought of what a 
hero he was then ushering the name into the world. 
During the campaign which followed, he had little time 
for study, and still fewer facilities for the transport of 
books ; his libraiy consisted of only two volumes, but 
they were eminently descriptive of his future character 
and principles — the Bible and Cmsar’s Commentaries.^ t 
The name of no commander in the long array of Bi'itish 
greatness will occupy so large a space in the annals of 
the world as that of Wellington ; and yet there are few 
whose public character possesses, with so many excel- 
lences, so simple and unblemished a complexion. It is 
to the purity and elevation of his principles, in every 
pubhc situation, that this enviable distinction is to be 
ascribed. Intrusted early in life with high command, 
and subjected from the first to serious responsibility, 

* I Lave muck satisfaction in acquainting your Lordship, that the very 
handsome appearance and perfect discipline of the troops under the orders of 
the Hon. Col. Wellesley, do honour to themselves and to him; while the judi- 
cious and masterly arrangements as to supplies, which opened an abundant free 
market, and inspired confidence into dealers of every description, were no less 
creditable to Colonel Wellesley than advantageous to the public service, and 
deservedly entitle him to my marked approbation.” How early is the real 
character of great men shown, when once thrown into important situations ! 
This might have passed for a description of Wellington’s arrangements for the 
supply of his army in the south of France in spring 1814.— General Harris 
to the Oom'mr-gemral m CoimcU, 2, 1799; Wellesley’s 
i, 425. 

t This interesting fact I learned from my highly esteemed friend Lord 
Ashloy, who received it from the Duke himself. 
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he possessed that singleness of heart and integrity of 
purpose ■which, eren more than talent or audacity, are 
the foundation of true moral courage, and can alone 
conduct to public greatness. A sense of duty, a feeling 
of honour, a generous patriotism, a forgetfulness of self, 
constituted the spring of all his actions. He was ambi- 
tious, but it was to ser-re his king and country only; 
fearless, because his whole heart was bound up , in these 
noble objects ; disinterested, because the enriching of 
himself or his family never for a moment crossed his 
mind ; insensible to private fame when it interfered with 
public duty; indifferent to popular obloquy when it 
arose from rectitude of conduct. Like the Roman 
patriot, he wished rather to be than to appear deserving; 
“Esse quam videri bonus malebat, ita quo minus gloriam 
petebat eo magis adsequebatur.”^'"' Greatness was' 
forced upon him, both in military and political life, rather 
because he was felt to be the worthiest, than because he 
desired to be the first : he was the architect of his own 
fortune, but he became so almost unconsciously, while 
solely engrossed in constructing that of his country. He 
has left undone many things, as a soldier, which might 
have added to his fame, and done many things, as a 
statesman, which were fatal to his power ; but he omitted 
the first because they would have endangered his country, 
and committed the second because he felt them to be 
essential to its salvation. It is to the honour of England, 
and of human nature, that such a man should have risen 
at such a time to the rule of her armies and her councils; 
but he experienced, with Themistocles and Scipio Afri- 
canus, the mutable tenure of popular applause, and the 
base ingratitude of those whom he had saved. Having 
triumphed over ■ the arms of the threatening tyrant, he 
was equally immovable in the presence of the insane 


^ strove rather to be than to appear deserving j thus, the less he 
sought after glory, the more he attained it/' 
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CHAP, citizens;* and it is hard to say whether his gi-eatness 

1- appeared most when he struck down the conqueror of 

Europe on the field of Waterloo, or when he was himself 
with difficulty rescued from death on its annirersaiy, 
eighteen years afterwards, on the streets of London, 
g A constant recollection of these circumstances, and of 
His military the peculiar and rery difficult task which was committed 
to his charge, is necessary to the forming a correct esti- 
mate of the Duke of Wellington’s military achievements. 
The brilliancy of his course is well known. An unbroken 
series of triumphs from Vimeira to Toulouse; the entire 
expulsion of the French from the Peninsula ; the plant- 
ing of the British standard in the heart of France ; the 
successive defeat of those veteran marshals who had so 
long conquered in every country in Europe ; the over- 
throw of Waterloo; the hurling of Napoleon from his 
throne ; and the termination, in one day, of the military 
empire founded on twenty years of conquest. But these 
results, great and imperishable as they are, convey no 
adequate idea, either of the difficulties with which 
Wellington had to contend, or of the merit due to his 
transcendent exertions. With an army seldom superior 
in number to a single corps of the French marshals; with 
troops dispirited by recent disaster, and wholly unaided 
by practical experience ; without any compulsory law to 
recruit his ranks, or any strong national passion for war to 
supply its want — ^he was called on to combat successively 
vast armies, composed in great part of veteran soldiers, 
perpetually filled by the terrible powers of the conscrip- 
tion, headed by chiefs who, risen from the ranks, and 
practically acquainted with -the duties of war in all its 
grades, had fought their way from the grenadier’s musket 
to the marshal’s baton, and were followed by, men who, 

0 . r 

* Non civinm ardor prava jubentinin, 

Non vnltns instantis tyranni, 

Mente quatit soHda.” 

HoEACEy OdeSf iii. B. 
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trained in the same school, were animated hj the same chap. 
ambition. 

Still more, he was the general of a nation in which the 
chivalrous and mercantile qualities are strangely blended Great diffi- 
together ; which, justly proud of its historic glory, is which h? 
unreasonably jealous of its present expenditure ; which, winXt 
covetous in war of military renown, is impatient in peace 
of previous preparation ; which starves its establishments 
when danger is over, and yet frets at defeat when its 
terrors ai'e instant; which fires in strife on Cressy and 
Azincom*, and ruminates, at rest, on economic reduction. 

He combated at the head of an alliance fonned of 
heterogeneous states, composed of discordant materials, 
in -which ancient animosities were hardly forgotten in 
present danger, or religious divisions in national fervour ; 
in which corruption often paralysed the arm of patriot- 
ism, and jealousy withheld the resources of power. He 
acted under the direction of a ministry which, albeit 
zealous and active, was alike inexperienced in hostility 
and unskilled in combination ; in presence of an Opposi- 
tion, which, powerful in eloquence, supported by faction, 
was prejudiced against the war, and indefatigable in 
endeavouring to arrest it ; for the interests of a people 
who, although ardent in the cause and enthusiastic in its 
support, were impatient of disaster and prone to depres- 
sion, and whose mihtary resources, how great soever, were 
dissipated in the protection of a colonial empire which 
encircled the earth. 

Nothing but the most consummate prudence, as well as 
ability in conduct, could, with such means, have achieved Admirable 
victory over such an enemy; but the character of Welling- 
ton was singularly fitted for the task. Capable, when the 
occasion required, or opportunity was afforded, of the most 
daring enterprises, he was yet cautious and wary in his 
general conduct ; . prodigal of his own labour, regardless 
of his own person, he was avaricious only of the blood of 
his soldiers. Endowed by nature with an indomitable soul 
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and a constitution of iron, he possessed that tenacity of 
purpose and indefatigable activity, which is ever necessary 
to great achievements ; prudent in council, sagacious in 
design, he was yet prompt and decided in action. His 
activity in war was unwearied ; his frame capable of 
enduring unbounded fatigue. At any hour of the day he 
could lie down, wrapped in his military cloak, among the 
troops, and snatch an hour’s sleep ; at any hour of the 
night he was ready to receive despatches, and coolly gave 
orders for any emergency. No general ever revolved 
the probable dangera of an enterprise more anxiously 
before undertaking it ; none possessed in a higher degi'ee 
the eagle eye, the arm of steel, necessary to carry it into 
execution. None more completely answered the descrip- 
tion which ancient genius has left of the greatest general 
of antiquity.! By the steady application of this rare 
combination of qualities, he was enabled to I’aise the 
British military force from an unworthy state of depression 
to an unparalleled pitch of glory ; to educate, in presence 
of the enemy, not only his soldiers in the field, but his 
nilers in the cabinet; to silence, by avoiding disaster, the 
clamom’ of his enemies ; to strengthen, by progressive 
success, the ascendency of his friends ; to augment, by 
the exhibition of its results, the energy of the government; 
to rouse, by deeds of glory, the enthusiasm of the people. 
Skilfully seizing the opportunity of victory, he studiously 
avoided -the chances of defeat : aware tliat a single disas- 
ter would at once endanger his prospects, discourage his 
counti7men, and strengthen his opponents, he was content 

^ On one occasion, during a retreat in the Peninsula, an officer amved in 
haste at headquarters dmingthe night, when the Duke, then Earl of Wellington, 
was asleep. , Being brought in, the Duke said, ^‘Well, sir, what news do jon 
bidngV’ have been much distressed, my Lord,” replied he; '‘the 

enemy were very strong, and pressed us very hard.” Your men, I am afraid, 
must be very much fatigued?” "Dead beat, my Lord.” Then the French 
must be dead beat also : there will be no attack to-night. Good-night, sir.” And 
in five minutes he was sound asleep. 

t “Plurimum audacise ad pericnla capessenda, piurimum consilii inter ipsa 
pericula erat: nuilo labore aut ooipus fatigari, aut animus vinci poterat 
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to forego many opportunities of earning fame, and stifle 
many desires to grasp at glory ; magnanimously checking 
the aspirations of genius, he trusted for ultimate success 
rather to perseverance in a "wise, than audacity in a daring 
course. He thus succeeded, during six successive cam- 
paigns, with a comparatively inconsiderable army, in main- 
taining his ground against the vast and veteran forces of 
Napoleon, in defeating nearly aEMs marshals, and baffling 
successively all his enterprises, and finally in rousing such 
an enthusiastic spirit in the British empire, as enabled its 
government to put forth its immense resources on a scale 
worthy of its pi'esent greatness and ancient renown, and 
terminate a contest of twenty years by planting the 
British standard on the walls of Paris. 

To have given birth to such a man is a sufficient dis- 
tinction for one family ; but Wellington is not the only 
illustriotis character which England owes to the house of 
Mornington. It is hard to say whether, in a difierent 
line, in the management of the cabinet, the civil govern- 
ment of men, and the far-seeing sagacity of a consummate 
statesman, Maequis Wellesley is not equally remark- 
able. He was born in the year 1760, the eldest son of 
the family, and gave early promise, both at school and 
college, of those brilliant qualities .which afterwards shone 
forth with such lustre in the administration of India. 
Educated like his brother Arthur at Eton, he inhaled 
amidst its classic shades that delicacy of taste, and profi- 
ciency in the composition of the ancient languages, for 
wdiich that seminary has long been celebrated.* He 

Caloris ac frigom patientia pax' : cibi potionisque desklerio naturali, non volup- 
tate, modus finitus : vigiliarum somnique nec die nec nocte discriminata tern- 
pora. Id, quod gerendis rebus superesset, quieti datum : ea neque molli strato 
neque silentio arcessita. Multi ssepe militari sagulo opertum, bumi jacenteni 
inter custodias stationesque militum, conspexerunt.*'— Liyy, xxi* c. 4. 

* Lord Wellesley’s first contribution to tbe Musa Etonends is dated 1778, 
and bears the motto, — so early is the character developed 

in life. The concluding lines are prophetic of the destiny of his family : — 

" Quid memorem, qualem sub libertate Brittanna 
Terra tulit prolem ^ Satis ^quora subdita ponti. 
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CHAP, retained these accomplisliments undiminished throughout 
his vhole eyentM career, and attained such skill in them 
as raised him to the rery highest rank as a scholar in the 
age of Person and Parr. When he entered on active life, 
his talents for business soon introduced him to the notice 
of government ; but his predilection vas so strongly 
evinced from the first for Oriental afiairs, that nature 
appeared to have expressly formed him for the command 
of the East. At an age when most of his contemporaries 
were acquainted with the affairs of India only through 
the uncertain medium of distant report, or the casual 
hints of private conversation, he was fully master of the 
politics of Hindostan, and had already formed those clear 
and luminous views of the condition and situation of our 
power there, which enabled him, from the very outset of 
his career, to direct with so steady a hand the complicated 
mazes of Indian ' diplomacy. He had for several years 
been an active member of the board of control, then under 
the able direction of Lord Melville, and had acquired, 
from his remarkable proficiency in the subject, a large 
share in the confidence of government. But it was not 
■ in any of the public offices, it was not from the inspira- 
tion of Leadenhall Street, that he drew the enlarged and 
statesmanlike views which from the first characterised his 
Eastern administration. It was in the solitude of study 
that the knowledge was obtained ; it was from the sages 
and historians of antiquity that the spirit was inhaled ; 
it was in the fire of his own genius that the light was 
found.* 



Atque avulsa dolens nudatis lilia parmis 
Gallia, et infracti toties testantur Iberi 
Virtiitem patrum, et generis molimina nostri. 

At nec adhuc sacra libertas, neque vividus ardor, 

Anglicos intra fines et pristina regna, 

Tam prorsus periere; manet, manet ilia juventjc, 

Vis animi, et fiammae scintilla relicta prioris, 

Qucb jam fulmineo Oallomm marte mperhas 
Frangat opes, mstmgm minmies arceat agrk,’' 

Welkskpf L 14, 

Lord Wellesley, like many other men of enei’getic and refined minds, was 
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The maxiois on which Marquis Wellesley acted in the 
East, were identical with those which Napoleon perceived 
to be indispensable to his existence in Europe, and which 
in former times had given the Romans the empire of the 
world. He at once discerned that the British sway in 
India was founded entirely on opinion ; that twenty or 
thirty thousand Europeans, scattered among a hundred 
millions of Asiatics, must have acquired their supremacy 
by fascinating the mind ; that this moral sway could be 
maintained only by fidelity to engagement, and fearless- 
ness in conduct; and that, in such circumstances, the most 
prudent course was generally the most audacious. Dis- 
regarding, therefore, entirely that temporising policy which 
the government at home had taken such pains to impress 
upon its Asiatic viceroys, which Cornwallis had triumphed 
over only by disregarding, and Sir J ohn Shore had obeyed 
only to destroy, he resolved, at all hazards, to maintain 
the British faith inviolate, to strike terror into his enemies 
by the vigour of his measures, and secure victory by never 

of a highly romantic turn. Early in life, shortly after he left Eton, he had 
gone down to the neighbourhood of the New Forest to study, and there met 
with a young and beautiful lady, the daughter of a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhoodj for whom he conceived a strong attachment^ which, as may 
easily be believed, was returned. She soon after went to Paris, whither he 
followed her; but her death there put a period to their friendship. Sixty 
years afterwards, after he had been governor-general of India, and foreign 
minister in England, he returned an old man to the same spot. There he 
used to drive out in the morning to the well-known scenes, and, leaving the 
carnage and servant at a distance, visit alone the trees, the paths, the turf 
banks hallowed by such associations. AVho,” says Bulwer, " can say that the 
mind is not influenced by the scene, the place, where we first dwelt Mith the 
beloved one? Every object there is hallowed by associations which the place 
only can recall. The past by which it is haunted seems to prescribe a like 
constancy for the future. If a thought less kind, less tmstful, has entered in, 
the sight of a tree beneath which a vow has been exchanged, a tear kissed 
avray, recalls again the hours of the first divine illusion.” But the novelist did 
not contemplate such constancy in a statesman of eighty, after sixty years’ 
separation, and India saved, Napoleon conquered, in the interim. So much 
does the strength of attachment in men of heroic minds in real life exceed all 
that romance has figured. These interesting particulars were communicated 
to me by my esteemed friend, Mr Montgomery Martin, Lord Wellesley^s 
private secretary. Lord M^ellesley’s habits in the intervening period were 
occasionally very different, and at times he was the slave of irregular passion ; 
but all acquainted with human nature know how frequently in the close of life 
the mind reverts to the recollections, and feelings of youth. 
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despairing, and being always ■worthy of it. He recollected 
the -words of Cato — Quanto tos attentiores agetis, tanto 
illis animus infirmior erit ; si paullulum modo tos languere 
riderint, jam omnes feroces aderunt.”'^ 

But Tigour and resolution are not alone capable of 
achieving success, though they are generally essential 
towards it ; wisdom in combination, foresight in coxmcil, 
prudence in preparation, are also indispensable ; and it 
was in the union of these invaluable qualities with the 
courage of the hero and the heart of the patriot, that 
Marquis Wellesley was unrivalled. Boldly assuming the 
lead, he kept it without difficulty, because he was felt to 
be the first ; ardently devoted to his country, he inspired 
a portion of the sacred fire into all his followers; t dis- 
cerning in the estimation of character, he selected from 
the many men in his service the most gifted ; penetrated 
with the most lofty as well as the soundest views, he 
communicated his own statesmanlike principles both to 
the direction of the councils and the guidance of the 
armies of India. In vigour of resolution, moral comage, 
diplomatic ability, and military combination, he was the 
first of British statesmen, even in the days of Pitt and 
Fox. Never, perhaps, in so short a time, was such a 
change produced on the character of public administra- 
tion, the vigour of national councils, or the success of 
national arms, as by his Eastern rule. He found them 
vacillating, he left them decided; he found the public 
service weakened by corruption, he left it teeming with 
energy ; he found the East India Company striving only 
to defend their possessions on the coast, he left them 

* The more vigorous you are, the more panic-struck will they become ; if 
they see you, even for a very little, hesitate in your course, they will all with 
fierce assaults be upon you.” 

t ‘^So entirely devoted am I,” said Lord Wellesley, the indispensable 
duty of providing a large force in the field and an efficient system of alliance, 
that my estimate of character, and my sentiments of respect and even of affec- 
tion, in this country, are regulated absolutely by the degree of zeal and 
alacrity which I find in those who are to assist me in this great struggle. Nor 
can I conceive a more firm foundation, or a more honourable bond of friend- 
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seated on the throne of Aurengzebe. So vast a change, 
effected in a few years, is one of the most remarkable 
instances which histoiy affords of the impress which a 
lofty character can communicate to the sphere of its 
influence ; and, like the corresponding and simultaneous 
eleration of France under the guidance of Napoleon, may 
tend to modify the ideas which philosophic minds are 
apt to entertain of the entire government of human 
affairs by general causes, and to make us suspect that, in 
working out its mysterious designs* Providence not unfre- 
quently makes use of the agency of individual greatness. 

Another statesman, possessed of less brilliant but 
still important qualities, presided over the direction of 
Indian affairs in this country during the most momen- 
tous period of Lord Wellesley’s government, and had 
long contributed essentially, by the enlarged and states- 
manlike views with which he himself was impressed, to 
train the mind of the future ruler of the East to those 
great conceptions which from the very first distinguished 
his administration. Henhy Dustdas, afterwards Loed 
VisooOTT Melville, was descended from the house of 
Arniston, in Scotland — a family which, since the Revo- 
lution, had enjoyed a large share of the legal honours 
and offices in that country — and had early risen, alike 
from his talents and his connexions, to the office of Lord 
Advocate. But his force of mind and ambition impelled 
him into a more elevated career. In 1776, he entered 
parliament as member for his native county, Mid- 
Lothian, and from that time, for the next twenty-five 
years, he enjoyed, to a greater degree than any other 
person, the confidence and friendship of Mr Pitt. In 

sliip, than a common share in the labours, difficulties, and honour of defending 
and saving so valuable a part of the British empire. This is the nature of 
the connexion -which I seek with your Lordship, and these are the sentiments 
which render me so averse to those men who appear negligent, or reluctant, or 
irresolute in a conjuncture which ought to extinguish all partialities, all private 
resentments and affections, and unite and animate all talents and exertions in 
one common cause.” — Marquis Wellesley to Lord Clive, Gom^mr of 
MadfiMi iYotJ. 1798 — Wellesley’s 344. 
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CHAP. 1792, lie ws promoted to the important situation of 
President of the Board of Control, and from that period 
down to Mr Pitt’s retirement in 1800, had the almost 
exclusiye direction of Eastern affairs. When that 
great man resumed the helm in 1804, he was made 
First Lord of the Adi^iralty, and by his indefatigable 
energy soon restored the navy from the state of decay 
into which it had fallen under the short-sighted par- 
simony of the Addington administration : so that the 
same statesman enjoyed the rare distinction of framing 
the policy M'hich produced Lord Wellesley’s triumphs 
in India, and launching the fleets which extinguished 
the navy of France amidst the shoals of Trafalgar. 

Lord Melville’s talents were of a high order ; but 
His great they wer^ of the solid and useful rather than the bril- 
vast infor- liant and attractive kind. A powerful debater from 
nS strength of intellect and vigour of thought, he overcame 
affiiirs. qualities the disadvantages of a northern 

accent, a deficiency in imaginative or oratorical qualities, 
and the prejudices against his country, which were 
general in England, till the genius of Sir Waiter Scott, 
and the increasing intercourse between the two nations, 
converted it into a sometimes indulgent partiality. But 
if he could not rival Fox or Sheridan in the fire 
of genius or graces of eloquence, he excelled them in 
many sterling qualities which constitute a great states- 
man ; and the want of which is too often, to its giievous 
loss, thought to be compensated in Great Britain by the 
more showy but inferior accomplishments which com- 
mand and seduce a popular assembly. To vast powers 
of application, he united a sound judgment and a reten- 
tive memory ; the native force of his mind made him 
seize at once the strong points of a subject, while his 
prodigious information enabled him thoroughly to master 
its details. Nowhere is to be found a more comprehensive 
and statesmanlike series of instructions than is presented 
in his Indian correspondence : it has been declared by 
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an equally competent judge and unbiassed opponent, chap. 

that in these and Marquis Wellesley’s despatches is to H 

be sought the whole materials both of history and infor- 
mation on our Eastern dominions.^ All the features of i Lord 
Lord Wellesley’s administration are to be found in them 
chalked out with prophetic wisdom, eTen befoi'e that 
illustrious man left the British shores. The true prin- 
ciples of colonial goveminent are there dereloped with a 
master’s hand and a statesman’s wisdom; all the subse- 
quent measures of the goyernof-general obtained the 
cordial support of this able auxiliary in the British 
cabinet. It may safely be afemed, that if England erer 
lose the empire of the seas, it will be from departing from 
his maxims in the management of the nayy ; if she is 


stripped of her Indian empire, from forgetting his prin- 
ciples of colonial administration.* 


The general objects of Marquis Wellesley’s policy are 
clearly pointed out in his letters from the Cape of Good Lord Wei- 
Hope, in February 1798, to Lord Melville ; a series of 
state papers drawn up before he had set foot in India, 
which will bear comparison with any in the world for 
sound and enlarged views of complicated politics. He 


at once perceived that the advantages of the triple 
alliance against Tippoo Sultaun, and the consideration 


acquired by the glorious victory of Lord Cornwallis 


* is of the last importance to keep up the means of a large impoi'tatlon 
from India; not only from the encouragement it affords to the navigation and 
shipping of the kingdom, and the addition which it makes annually to the 
wealth and capital of the country, and being a fruitful source of revenue, hut 
its necessity as immediately connected with the prosperity of our Indian pro- 
vinces. It is to the increased exports frovi India, to Murope that we are to attn- 
hwte the increase of Indian prosperity^ indust population, andrerenm ; and the 
manufacturers of that country would immediately be reduced to a deplorable 
state, if any cheek were ever given to their annual exports to this country.” — 
Lord Melville to Lord Wellesley, Anymt 1799; Wel. I>esp. ii. 102. It is 
on this principle, a fair reciprocity of advantages, that all really wise colonial 
administration must be founded, and by it alone that such distant possessions 
can be permanently preserved ; but how different is this view from the sacri- 
fice of all colonial interests to cheap purchasing hy the mother state, which, under 
the free-trade system, has almost exclusively regulated our policy for the last 
fifteen years 1 

yoL. yiii. 


B 
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before Seringapatam, bad been in a great measure lost by 
the timid policy of the succeeding administration ; and 
therefore the first object of his endeaTOurs was to recover 
the ascendency which had been so unhappily impaired, 
and take measures against the powers which had risen 
after its overthrow. The destruction of the French 
subsidiary force at Hyderabad, and restoration of our 
influence at the court of the Nizam ; the arrangement by 
mediation of the differences among the Mahratta powers ; 
the renewal of the league which was to prove a counter- 
poise to the ascendency of Tippoo ; and the isolation of 
his territories, if hostilities became unavoidable, from the 
coast, so as to detach him from French intrigue or co- 
operation, were the objects which presented themselves to 
his mind, not so much as steps to power as essentials to 
existence.^ 

No sooner had he landed in India than he perceived 
that the open alliance of Tippoo with the Fremch, joined 
to the success of their expedition to Egypt, . and the 
increase to their infljuence among the native powers which 
Napoleon’s victories had produced, rendered an early 
attack on the Mysore chief indispensable. Had he 
possessed the means, he would immediately have com- 
menced hostilities, as at that time the Sultaim’s prepara- 
tions were not fully completed ; but unfortunately tho 
state of the government finances and military establish- 
ment at Madras, where the principal efforts I’equired to 
be made, rendered that altogether impracticable. So 


* Sir Thomas Munro, one of the ablest men that Great Britain OTor pro- 

duced, or India developed, was of the same opinion at this period. ** Men 
read books,” says he, and because they find all warlike nations have bad 
their downfall, they declaim against conquest as not only dangerous but 
unprofitable,' but there are times and situations where conquest not only 
brings a revenue gi’eatly beyond its expenses, but also additional security. 
Let us advance to the Kistna; we shall triple our revenue, our bainier will 
then he both stronger and shorter. The dissensions and revolutions of the 
native governments will point out the time when it is proper for us to become 
actors. While Tippoo*s power exists, we shall be peipetually in danger of 
losing what we have.”— SiE Thos. Mtjnbo to Earl of Moenington, Jvne 7, 
1798; Muneo’s Memoirs, i. 234; ahd. AuBEE, ii 174. 
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low had the credit of the Company fallen at that presi- chap. 

dency, that their eight per cent paper had sunk to a dis- J 11 

count of eighteen or twenty per cent ; the finances, both 
there and at Bombay, were completely exhausted ; the 
present deficit was eighteen lacs of pagodas, (£480,000) ; 
bills designed to supply the want of specie had multi- 
plied so much that they had become alarmingly depre- 
ciated; only fourteen thousand men of all arms could be 
drawn together for the attack on Tippoo ; a w'ar was 
pronounced impracticable without at least six months’ 
preparation ; the frontier fortresses wmre without pro- 
visions, the army without stores, equipment, or trans- 
port train ; and, so far from being in a condition to equip 
it for the field, the government had hardly the means of 
moving it from Madras to the Mysore territory. These i Hem. of 
evils were also felt, though in a lesser degree, at Cal- ' 
cutta ; the general treasury was drained by the inces- 
sant demands of the sister presidencies, and that general i^sie^’s 
despondency prevailed which is so often both the fore- rsTfsi. 
runner and the cause of national disaster.^* 

But it soon appeared how powerful is the influence of 
a gifted and magnanimous mind upon national fortunes, Rapid h- 
if called into action at a time when the heart of the Weijiiey? 
nation is sound, and those symptoms of debility have 
arisen, not from the decline of public virtue, but from the 
timidity or misdirection of those who have been placed at 
the head of affairs. Many months had not elapsed 
before Lord Wellesley had communicated the impress of 

^ Tippoo Sultaun having manifested/* said Lord Wellesley, the most 
hostile dispositions towards ns ; he possesses an army of which a considerable 
portion is in a state of readiness ; he has increased the number of his French 
oiSoers ; and he may receive further assistance from the corps commanded by 
French officers in the service of the Nizam, of Scindiah, and many other native 
powers. He may be assisted by the invasion of Zemaun Shah, and by the 
direct co-operation of Scindiah. On the other hand, our protecting force on 
the coast of Coromandel cannot be put in motion within a shorter space than 
six months, even for the purpose of defending the Carnatic ; our allies, mean- 
while, are utterly unable to fulfil their defensive engagements towards us — the 
Feisliwa being depressed and kept in check by the invasion of Scindiah, and 
the Nizam by the vicinity of that chieftain’s army, and the overbearing infiuence 
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liis zeal and energy to every brancLi of tlie public service. 
Disregarding altogether the sinister forebodings and 
gloomy representations of the Madras government, he 
laboured assiduously to augment the military force and 
restore the financial resources of that important part of 
our Eastern dominions : by never yielding to difficulties, 
lie soon found none ; by boldly assuming the lead in 
diplomacy, he speedily acquired the command. The 
intrepid no longer feared to discharge their duty; they 
were sure that, if honestly performed, they would be sup- 
ported. All classes, both at home and abroad, rapidly 
discovered the character of the man with whom they 
were now brought in contact. British patriotism was 
roused by the clear indications, which were afforded, of 
capacity at the head of affairs ; Asiatic hostility sank 
before the ascendant of European talent, Indian 
jealousy before the force of English courage. The army 
was rapidly augmented ; the frontier fortresses were 
armed and victualled ; the bullock service and commis- 
sariat put on a respectable footing ; a powerful battering 
train was collected at Madras ; voluntary subscriptions, 
on a magnificent scale, at all the three presidencies, 
bespoke at once the public spirit and opulence of the 
inhabitants ; corps of European volunteers were formed, 
and soon acquired a great degree of efficiency; while a 
subsidiary treaty, concluded with the Nizam in the begin- 
ning of September, restored the British influence at the 
court of Hyderabad, and gave public proof of the 
renewal of British influence among the native powers. As 

of an army commanded by French officers, and estabHshed in the centre of the 
Deccan. While we remain in this situation, without a soldier prepared to take 
the field in the Carnatic, or an ally to assist our operations in the event of an 
attack from Tippoo, we leave the fate of the Carnatic to the discretion of 
Tippoo ; we suffer the cause of France to acquire hourly accessions of strength 
in every quarter of India; we abandon our allies, the Nizam and the Peishwa, 
to the mercy of Scindiah and Tippoo, in conjunction with the French ; and we 
leave to France the ready means of obtaining a large territorial revenue, and 
a permanent establishment in the Deccan, founded upon the destruction of 
our alliances.” — MiimU of tJm Qpvernmgeneral, Attg. 1798 ; Wellesley s 
Desjmtches, i, 191^ 192, ' , 
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usual, llo^Yever, these yigorous measures ’W'ere not adopted, 
•without exciting the usual amount of dismay and conster- 
nation among that class, numerous in all countries, whose 
only resource on the approach of danger is to deny its 
existence. Mr Weber, the secretary of the goyernment, 
and General Harris, the commander-in-chief of the army 
of Coromandel, were equally loud in their condemnations 
of Lord Wellesley’s measures; and the former contem- 
plated nothing less than ikQ impeachment of the goyernor- 
general for his temerity.^* 

The first yigorous stroke was directed against the 
French subsidiary force, now fourteen thousand strong, 
which had so long exercised a domineering influence at 
the court of the Nizam. Fortunately for the interests 
of England, the same oyerbearing character which has in 
eyery age made the permanent rule of the French insup- 
portable to a yanquished people, had already manifested 
itself; and the Nizam, now reposing confidence in the 
support of the English government, had become exceed- 
ingly desirous of ridding himself of his obnoxious defen- 
ders. By the new treaty of Hyderabad, the British 
subsidiary troops, formerly two thousand, were to be 
augmented to six thousand men ; and they were under 
the direction of Colonel Kirkpatrick, an officer whose 
skill and prudence were equal to the difficult and impor- 
tant task committed to his charge. The increased force 
entered the Nizam’s territories in the beginning of October, 
reached his capital on the 10th, joined a large body of 
the Nizam’s horse, and surrounded the French camp on 

I can anticipate nothing but shocking disasters from a premature attack 
upon Tippoo in our present disabled condition, and the impeacTiment of Lord 
Mornington for his temerity,” Mr Weber’s words. — Peaeoe’s Life of Wel- 
lesley ^ i. 203. Tippoo’s inveteracy at us will only end with Ms life, and he 
will always seize any opportunity that may occur to annoy us. But notwith- 
standing this, and that the political circumstances of India are now much in 
our favour, it perhaps still r^ains a matter of serious consideration, wdietlier, 
in our very great want of cash, and the effect our going to w^ar in this 
country must have on the affairs of Europe, it -would not be better to let 
him make the amende lionorahle if so inclined, than that we should avail our- 
selves of the error he has run into to punish Him for his insolence. An attach 
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the 22d. A mutiny had broken out in the corps on the 
preceding day, and the sepoys had arrested their officers. 
In this state of insubordination, no authority existed 
capable of mthstanding the British troops ; and the 
vhole French officers were, without bloodshed, delivered 
up to the English authorities, on condition of private 
property being preserved, and their being forthwith 
transported to France — ^conditions which were imme- 
diately and faithfully executed.^ 

This bold and important stroke was very soon attended 
with the most important effects. The French influence 
at the native courts received a rude shock, while that of 
the English was proportionally augmented. The natives 
of the subsidiary corps almost all entered the British 
ranks, and formed an important addition to the sepoy 
force; while the Nizam, overjoyed at his delivery from 
such supercilious defenders as those from whom he had 
now been rescued, renewed his ancient and cordial 
alliance with the East India Company. It soon appeared 
how necessary this decisive stroke had been, and what 
was the magnitude of the dangers which would soon 
have assailed the British powei', if the war had not in 
tliis manner been at once carried into the enemy’s ter- 
ritory. Secret information was received that Scindiah 
had entered into correspondence with Tippoo and the 
French ; the Peishwa was ascertained to have supported 
his views against the Company and the Nizam ; the 
inveterate hostility of the Sultaun of Mysore was w'ell 
known, and his preparations, though secretly conducted, 
were daily assuming a more formidable character. 
Zemaun Shah, and the terrors of an Affghaun invasion, 
operated as a powerful diversion, and rendered it neces- 
sary to station a large force on the northern frontiers of 
Hindostan. He had crossed the Indus at Attock, the 

is now more UTcely to end m discomi^1nji,Te dmn victm^y. On my part> your lord- 
ship may depend on following yonx instructions implicitly,”— Geneeae Haebis 
to Loed Moenington, 23d June 1798; Peaeoe, i. 203, 
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place wliere Alexander passed that river, and reached chap. 

Lahore, where, on the first reverse to the British, the IL 

formidable force of the Sikhs would be ready to co- 
operate with him for the expulsion of the infidels. A 
deep-laid plot was on foot for expelling the English i Lord Wei- 
from Bengal, Bahar, and ail their provinces on the banks aSrai 
of the Ganges, in which most of the Mahommedan chiefs ^"‘1799^ 
of those countries were implicated; while the ’s^hole = 

Mahratta potentates were secretly intriguing against the 
British power, and only awaited the expected arrival of 
the French from Egypt, to join openly in the general i. 244. 
confederacy against it.^ 

The indefatigable activity and commanding energy of 
Lord Wellesley, howevei’, enabled him to make head weiiesiey 
against all these difiiculties ; and he soon made such pro- Imy ^ “ ■ 
gress in the military preparations as enabled him, early in oni^orl 
1799, to anticipate the designs of his enemies, by striking 
a decisive blow at the heart of their power. The army 
collected at Madras was raised, before the close of the 
preceding year, to thirty thousand fighting men, with an 
immense battering train — a noble force, in an incom- 
parable state of discipline and equipment; while a co- 
operating body of six thousand men, in equally admii’able 
condition, was ready to advance from Bombay under 
General Stuart. Explanations were demanded from 
Tippoo regarding his hostile measures, particularly his 
sending ambassadors to the Isle of France but no reply 
was received, although the English government gave 
ample proof of their disposition to act with fidelity in 
conformity with the existing treaties, by relinquishing 

* Ante, cliap. XLvin., § 53, note. — Such, was Tippoo's dissim’ulation and 
perfidy that, in his letter to Lord Wellesley of 2d August 1798, he said, By 
the favour of God, of friendship and, union obtain betiveen the tivo states; 
and I am to the last degree disposed to give additional strength to the bene- 
ficial system of amity and peace.” On 4th August 1798, just two days after 
this letter was written, were framed the specific conditions of an offensive 
alliance against the British, accompanied with solicitations to the French Direc- 
tory, and to the government of the Isle of France, to send an auxiliary force 
to aid in the conquest of India, which were foimd in the archives of Seringa- 
patam,— P eaeoe’s Life of Wellesley,!, 211, 
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to 1i?Tn, at this Yery crisis, the territory of Wynaad, a 
disputed district which, on Lord Wellesley’s arrival in 
India, was in the possession of the British authorities 
without any adequate title. A proposition on the part 
of the goyernor-general to open an amicable negotiation 
through Major Doreton, haring been eluded with cha- 
racteristic artifice* by the Sultaun, and the military 
preparations being complete, Marquis W eUesley, early in 
January, proceeded to Madras in person; and on the 
10th of February the army, under General Harris, 
entered the Mysore territory ; while, shortly before. Gene- 
ral Stuart had also advanced with his co-operating force 
from the side of Bombay.^ 

Notwithstanding the depth and extent of his plans, 
Tippoo was on this occasion taken by surprise. He had 
not anticipated the vigour and celerity of the new 
governor-general, and calculated upon being permitted to 
choose his own time, as on former occasions, from the 
supineness of government, for the commencement of hos- 
tilities. Had he been permitted to do so, he would have 
deferred the opening of the campaign till his preparations 
were complete, and the extensive confederacy in the course 
of formation was encouraged by the presence of a French 
auxiliary force. His military power, however, was already 
very great. Seringapatam was in a formidable state of 
defence, and he had above fifty thousand men in a central 
position, under arms. Finding, therefore, that Ins tem- 
tories were menaced on two sides at once, he judiciously 
resolved to direct his efforts, in the first instance, against 
the least considerable of the invading armies ; and with 
that view moved against General Stuart, even before ho 
had crossed the Bombay frontier, and five days before 

* Tippoo wrote in answer to the comnninication announcing Major Boyc- 
ton’s mission, — “that being frequently disposed to make exem^hiom aMJimf, 
he was accordingly wpon a hunting excursion; but that he would he 

pleased that the governor-general would be so good as to despatch Major 
Doveton to him unattended, or slightly attended.” TiProo to ike Governor- 
general^ Feb, 9, 1799.--'WELLESL^y's Des^atckes^ i. 452. 
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General Harris entered Mysore. The Sultaun’s force on chap. 

this occasion amounted to tvelye thousand men, the flower 1 

of his army; but though the weight of the contest fell on 
two thousand European and sepoy troops, he was defeated 
after a violent struggle of three hours’ duration, and 
quickly retired to the neighbourhood of Seringapatam, 21 , 23 . ’ ' 
with the loss of fifteen hundred killed and wounded.^ 

The progress of the grand army, thirty thousand strong, 
which advanced from the side of Madras, was at first very Progress of 
slow, owing to the immense battering and siege equipage nSs 
which followed in its train, the enormous multitude of 
camp-foUowers which constantly encumber an Indian 
army, and the sickness which almost uniformly seizes the 
transport cattle when they leave the coast and ascend the 
high table-land- of Mysore. They experienced, however, 
very little molestation from the Sultaun until the 27th 
March, when a general engagement took place. Tippoo’s 
army occupied a range of heights beyond the little town 
of Malavelly ; and a distant exchange of cannon-shot fi’om 
the batteries on either side at length led to a general 
action. He had above 50,000 men, and 180 guns, under 
his orders. Colonel Wellesley (Wellington) commanded 
the division on the left, and General Floyd the cavaby in 
the centre. Harris himself was on the right. Owing to 
the exhausted state of the bullocks which drew the 
artillery, a delay occurred in the formation of the line, 
of which the Mysore infantry took advantage to make a 
daring charge on Colonel Wellesley’s division, which moved 
on to the attack, and was considerably in advance, sepa- 
rated by a wide gap from the centre; while a large 


* Tippoo’s force was as follows :■ — 

Eegular infantry, , . . . 30,000 

Guards, . . , , . 4,000 

Regular horse, . - * " . 6,000 

Irregular horse, . . . , 7,000 

Carnatic Reons, . . * , . 8,000 

-V ■ ■. 

65,000 


Field-pieces, 144; heavy guns, 36. 
— Peaece, i. 293, note. 
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body of borse bore down on tbe right, under Harris him- 
self.* They were, however, gallantly repulsed by the 
brigade under Harris’s orders; while the 33d under Colonel 
■Wellesley in person, on the left, were ordered to reserre 
their fire till within pistol-shot, when they delivered it 
with decisive efiect, and immediately charged with the 
bayonet. The red-plumed ch’agoons of Floyd, soon after 
coming up from the centre, charged them on the other 
flank, and completed the rout. Two thousand of the 
enemy fell in the battle or the pursuit, while the loss of 
the victors did not exceed three hunebed men.^ 

No further obstacle now remained to prevent the British 
from taking up their ground before Seringapatam, which 
was done on the 5th April. The assembled host, which 
was soon joined by the corps under General Stuart, from 
Bombay, presented a formidable appearance when all 
united together, and exhibited a splendid proof of the 
magnitude and resources of the British empire in the East. 
Thirty-five thousand fighting men, a hundred pieces of 
battering cannon, and camp-followers in the usual Asiatic 
proportion of four to each soldier, formed a stupendous 
array of above a hundred and fifty thousand men, assem- 
bled on the high table-land of Mysore, three thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and more than eight 
thousand miles from the parent European state. The 
greatness of this effort will not be duly appreciated unless 
it is recollected, that at the same moment twenty thou- 
sand admirable troops, under Sir James Craig, lay in the 
territories of Oude, to guard the northern provinces of 
India from Zemaun Shah;^ that the army was collected 

* Colonel Wellesley, on tliis occasion, was not intended by General Harris to 
make the attack, but to wait till the onset was made by the right and centre, 
and orders to that effect were sent him by the eommander-in-chief. When they 
were delivered, however, he saw, from the confusion into wliieh the enemy 
in his front had fallen, that the attack could be made with more prospect of 
success by his division, and he said so to the officer who, bore the despatches. 
He agreed with him, but stated that he had only to deliver his orders— but 
that he would report the circumstance, and Colonel Wellesley’s opinion, to 
General Harris ; and that, if; he did not hear from him to the contrary in ten 
minutes, he might conclude the suggestion -was approved of. Nothing was 
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in the Mediterranean which so soon after expelled the chap. 
French from Egypt; and the fleet was afloat which was i- 
to dissolve, by the cannon of Nelson, the northern coalition. 

. The efforts of Lord Cornwallis had been directed against ^ ^ 

the northern face of the fortress of Seringapatam ; and Commence- 
Tippoo, anticipating an attack in the same quarter, had “rge,®** 
greatly strengthened the defences in that direction. These 
preparations, however, were rendered altogether unavailing 
by the able movement of General Harris, previous to 
taking up his ground before the town, in suddenly crossing 
the Cavery by a neglected ford, and appearing before its 
southern front — a quarter in which the country was not 
yet ravaged, the fortifications in a comparatively neglected 
state, and the communication with the Bombay army 
direct and easy. The camp was formed opposite to the 
south-western side of the fortress; the army from Bom- 
bay effected its junction on tlie 14th; and the approaches 
were conducted with great vigom-. In the course of these 
operations, much annoyance was experienced from an 
advanced post of the Sultaun’s, placed on a rocky eminence 
near the walls, from whence a destructive fire, chiefly with 
rockets, was kept up on the parties working in the 
trenches. In order to put a stop to this harassing oppo- 
sition, an attack on the post during the night was resolved 
on, and intrusted to Colonel Wellesley and Colonel Shaw, 

This noctiu’nal encounter would be of little importance, 
were it not rendered remarkable by a circumstance as 

' *' ^WeLDesii 

rare as it is memoi'able, and worthy of being recorded for s. 534 ', m.' 
the encouragement of young officers exposed to early dis- 
aster — a failure by Wellington.^* 

heard during that timej and Colonel Wellesley made the attachj which proved 
successful. I was a little annoyed,” said the Duke, in London, in 1823, “ at 
the time, that this circumstance was not noticed by Harris in his official 
despatches, hut I now see he was quite right not to mention it ” 

* The historical reader will recollect the parallel discomfiture of Frederick 
the Great at his first essay in arms at the battle of Mollwitz, which was gained 
by his lieutenants after he had abandoned the field. But there was this differ- 
ence, that Frederick faiily ran away, whereas Wellington was merely borne 
back in the rush of his defeated followers, and was one of the last of the party 
that re-entered the camp.— See Eanke, CrescMchteder JStaat.JPrusmn^i 371, 372. 
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CHAP. Both dinsions marched a little after it was dai-k. 

Colonel Shaw succeeded in getting possession of a ruined 
1799. yiUage, within forty yards of the aqueduct from whence 
A nocturnal the firing issued ; but Colonel Wellesley, on reaching the 
Corweiies- Tocky eminence, near the Sultanpettah Tope, was assailed 
pXd?' oil 8,11 sides with so severe a fire that both the 33d regi- 
ment and sepoy battalion, which he commanded, were 
thrown into disorder,* and he was obliged to fall back to 
the camp. Such was the confusion which prevailed, owing 
to the darkness of the nighty that he arrived there accom- 
panied only by Colonel Mackenzie. The young officer 
proceeded at midnight to the general’s tent, at first mucli 
agitated ; but, finding the general not ready to receive 
him, he retired, threw himself on the table of the tent, 
and fell asleep — a fact in such a moment singularly cha- 
racteristic of the imperturbable spirit of the future hero 
of Torres Vedras.f General Harris next morning drew 
out the troops for a second attack, and at first offered the 
command to General Baird, as Colonel Wellesley had not 
yet come up to the parade from having been detained at 
the adjutant-general’s office ; but, on second thoughts, ho 
said it was but fair to give Colonel Wellesley another 
trial — a proposal in which that generous officer, Baird, 
April s, after having turned his horse to take the command, at 
A^U2^r^' O’lce and cordially acquiesced. Accordingly, at ten next 
morning. Colonel Wellesley, with the Scottish brigade 
wood, i. 23, and two battalions of sepoys, again advanced against the 

26. Loaiiiig- . , ^ . y . Ti ? i , 

ton’s Life of Tope, wfiich was soon carried in gallant style ; while 
3 oT'^’ “ ’ Colonel Shaw, at the same time, drove the Mysoreans 
from their post on the side of the ruined village.^ But 


^ The 33d regiment and a ndtim battalion, under Colonel Wellesley, were 
ordered to be in readiness at sunset on the Sth.- — Gurwood, i. 22. This is 
erroneously denied in Lushington, 476. 

t When they arrived back, Colonel Wellesley proceeded to headcpiai*ters to 
report what had happened ; but, finding that General Harris was not yet awake, 
he threw himself on the top of the dinner-table, and, w^orn out with fatigue 
and anxiety of mind, fell asleep.*’ — M cKenzie’s Ndrmtke^ wdio was with Wel- 
lington on the occasion.— Hook,, i 193. This fact is erroneously denied in 
-Lushington’s Life of Harris. 
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for tliis cii’cumstance, and the eleration of mind which chap. 

' ' ' ' ' ''X'Ll'X " 

prompted both General Harris and General Baird to J 11. 

overlook this casual failure, and intrust the next attack 
to the defeated ofiScer, the fate of the world might hare 
been different, and the star of the future conqueror of 
Napoleon extinguished in an obscure nocturnal encounter 
in an Indian water-course.'^ 

The approaches to the fortress being much facilitated 
by this success, the operations of the siege were* conducted Assault of 
with great rapidity. Several formidable sallies of the 
Mysore infantry and horse were repulsed by the steadi- 
ness of the besiegers’ infantry, and the great vigilance 
exhibited everywhere in the trenches, the most exposed 
parts of which were under Colonel Wellesley’s direction. 

At length, on the 30th April, the breaching batteries April so. 
opened on one of the bastions, which was soon shaken by 
a severe cross-fire from different sides; the curtain on the 
right was ere long levelled ; a great magazine of rockets 
blew up in the town on the morning of the 2d May, and 
spread teiTor and devastation far and wide by its tremen- 
dous explosion. Early on the morning of the 4th, the May 4. 
troops destined for the assault were placed in the trenches ; 
and the hour of one o’clock in the afternoon was chosen 
for the attack, when the sultry heat usually disposed the 
Asiatics to repose. Two thousand five hundred Euro- 
peans, and two thousand natives, formed the storming 
party, under the command of General Baird. That 
heroic officer was resolved to conquer or die. “ Either,” 
said he to Colonel Agnew, “we succeed to-morrow, or 
you never see me more.” The assailants had a fearful 

* General, afterwards Sir David Baird, in particular, delicately and cordially 
agreed to the suggestion that Colonel Wellesley should be intrusted with the 
second attack: an instance of magnanimity in ,a superior officer — wdio might, 
if actuated by selfish feelings, have been anxious rather to throw into the shade 
a rival for the honours of the siege — worthy of the, highest admiration. This 
fact is mentioned in .Hook’s Memoirs of Sir David Baird, and some doubt is 
thrown upon it in Gurwood’s Despatches of Wellington ; though that officer 
admits that Baird’s elevated character was perfectly capable of so honourable 
a course. But, foi’ the honour of human nature, the author is happy to be 
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CHAP, prospect before them, for two-and-twenty thousand reto- 
ran troops composed the garrison, and the bastions, of 
uncommon strength, were armed with two hundred and 
1 Baird’s fortj pieces of cannond “ Follow me, my brave fellows, 
202!’'‘wd.’ and prove youi'selves worthy of the name of British sol- 
diers,” was the brief address of that noble officer to his 
gallant followers, as, leaping sword in hand out of the 
trenches, he descended with the calmness of heroic courage 
the slope ’which led to the rocky bed of the Cavery, and 
which required to be crossed before the foot of the breach 
was reached. He was rapidly followed by the forlorn 
hope, which led the host, and was immediately succeeded 
by the assaulting column in close array. But before they 
reached the breach, the enemy were at their post, and 
equally resolute with the assailants. When Tippoo saw 
the British cross the Cavery, he said, without changing 
colour, to those around him, “ W e have arrived at the 


Baird’s 
Off. Desp. 
WeL i.b'Sr, 
699. Har- 
ris’s Desp. ' 
May 7, 1790. 
Ibid. i.6*99. 
Hook’s 
Baird, i. 
206, 207. 
Pearce’s 
Wellesley, 
i. 297,298. 


last stage : what is your determination!” “ To die along 
with you,” was the unanimous reply. All was ready for 
the defence, every battery was manned, and from every 
bastion and gun which bore on the assailants a close and 
deadly fire was directed, which speedily thinned their 
ranks, and would have caused any other troops to recoil.* 
On, however, the British rushed, followed by their brave 
alHes, through the deadly storm.^ In five minutes the 
river was crossed, in five more the breach was mounted ; 


able to give it an entire confirmation, baving repeatedly heard tlie anecdote 
from a most gallant officer who was present on the occasion, and afterwards 
contributed, in no small degree, to the glories of Delhi and Lasw’aree — Colonel 
Gerard, afterwards adjutant-general of the Bengal army, then engaged in the 
siege, the author’s lamented brother-in-law, to whose talents and 
durably recorded in the exploits of that band of heroes, he has a melanclioly 
pleasure in bearing this public testimony. The fact also, as now" related, 
coincides precisely with the account which Baird himself gave of the transac- 
tion, and which is given as authentic, in the Life of Lord Harris by Mr Liisli- 
ington —See Lushington’s Life of Barns, 297-300 ; also Hook’s Mlermirs of 
&ir Damd Baird, i. 193 ; and Guewood, i. 25, note. 

* “At one o’clock the troops moved from the breaches, and crossed the 
rocky bed of the Cavery under an extremely heavy fire, passed the glacis and 
ditch, and ascended the breaches in the fia,ussehraye and rampart in the most 
gallant manner.”— Harris to Lord Morkihgtoh, 7?/i May 1799. 
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a crimson torrent streamed oyer the ruin ; a sally on the chap. 
flank of the assaulting column by a chosen body of 
Tippoo’s guards ■yras repulsed; and as Baird was leading 
bis men up the entangled steep, a loud shout and the waving 
of the British colours on its summits announced that the 
fortress was won, and the capital of Mysore fallen. 

But here an unexpected obstacle occurred — the sum- 

'Og'' " ' 

mit of the breach was separated from the interior of the Desperate 
works by a wide ditch, filled with water, and at first no th^M^qL. 
means of crossing it appeared. At length, however, Baird 
discovered some planks which had been used by the work- 
men in getting over it to repair the rampart, and, liimself 
leading the way, this formidable obstacle was surmounted. 
Straightway dividing his men into two columns, under 
Colonels Sherbrooke and Dunlop, this heroic leader soon 
swept the ramparts both to the right and left. The brave 
Asiatics were by degrees forced back — Tippoo being the 
last man who quitted the traverses— -though not without 
desperate resistance, to the Mosque, where a dreadful 
slaughter took place. The remains of the garrison were 
there crowded together in a very narrow space, having 
been driven from the ramparts by Sherbrooke’s and Dun- 
lop’s columns, and jammed together in the neighbourhood 
of the Mosque, where they long maintained their ground 
under a dreadful cross-fire of musketry, till almost the 
whole had fallen. The remnant at length suiwendered, 
with two of Tippoo’s sons, when the firing had ceased at 
other points. The Sultaun himself, who had endeavoured 
to escape at one of the gates of the town which was 
assaulted by the sepoys, was some time afterwards found 
dead under a heap of several hundred slain, composed in 
part of the principal officers of his palace, who had been 
driven into the confined space round the Mosque. He 
was snot by a priTate soldier when stretched on his Hook’s Life 
palanquin, after having been wounded and having had 206,209.’’' 
his horse killed under him;^ while Baird, who for three 
years had been detained a captive in chains in his dun- 
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CHAP, geons, had the glorious triumph of taking Tengeance for 
his wrongs, by generously protecting and soothing the 
fears of the youthful sons of his redoubted antagonist. 

Tippoo could never be brought to believe that the 
Dealrf English would venture to storm Seringapatam, and ho 
hiySao-** looked forward with confidence to the setting in of the 
heavy rains, which were soon approaching, to compel 
them to raise the seige. He was brave, liberal, and 
popular, during his father’s life ; but his reign, after he 
himself ascended the throne, was felt as tyrannical and 
oppressive by his subjects. This, however, as is often 
the case in the East, they ascribed rather to the cupidity 
of his ministers than his own disposition. The Brahmins 
had predicted that the 4th of May would prove an inaus- 
picious day to him ; he made them large presents on that 
very morning, and asked them for theii’ pray el’s. He 

was sitting at dinner under a covered shed, to avoid 
the rays of the sun, when the alarm was given that the 
British were moving; he instantly washed his hands, 
called for his arms, and, mounting his horse, rode towards 
the breach, which he reached as they were crossing the 
Cavery. On the way he received intelligence that Syed 
Goffer, his best officer, was killed. “ Syed Goffer was never 
afraid of death,” he esclaimed ; “ let Mahommed Cassim 
take charge of his division while he himself calmly 
continued to advance towards the tumult, and was actively 
engaged sustaining the rearguard, as it retired from the 
breach. His corpse was found under a mountain of slain, 
stripped of all its ornaments and part of its clothing, but 
with the trusty amulet which he always wore still bound 
round his right arm. He had received three wounds in 
1 the body, and one in the temple; but the countenance was 

Lwhinl- distorted, the eyes were open, and the expression was 
rf Harris composure. The body was still warm; and 

Aiian’aNaj- for a miuute Colonel Wellesley, who was present, thought 
ratne, t, wMch had SO long throbbed 

for the independence of India had ceased to beat.^ 
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The storming of Seringapatam was one of the greatest chap, 
blows ever struck by any nation, and demonstrated at . 

once of what vast eiForts the British empire was capable, 
when directed by capacity and led by resolution. The immense 
immediate fruits of rictory were immense, A formidable rfthe bk“ 
fortress, the centre of Tippoo’s power, garrisoned by 
twenty-two thousand regular troops, with all his trea- 
sures and military resources, had fallen ; the whole ai’senal 
and founderies of the kingdom of Mysore were taken, and 
the artillery they contained amounted to the enormous 
number of 451 brass, and 478 iron guns, besides 287 
mounted on the works. Above 520,000 pounds of powder, 
and 424,000 round-shot, also fell into the hands of the 
victors. The military resources, on the whole, resembled 
rather .those of an old-established European monarchy, 
than of an Indian potentate recently elevated to gi’eatness. 

But these trophies, great as they were, constituted the 
least considerable fruits of this memorable conquest : its 
moral consequences were far more lasting and important. 

In one day a race of usurpers had been extinguished, 
and a powerful empire overthrown ; a rival to the British 
power struck down, and a tyrant of the native princes 
slain ; a military monarchy subverted, and a stroke 
paralysing all India delivered. The loss in the assault 
was very trifling, amounting only to three hundred and 
eighty-seven killed and wounded, though fourteen hundred 
had fallen smce the commencement of the siege. But 
the proportion in which it was divided indicated upon 
whom the weight of the contest had fallen, and how 
superior in the deadly breach European energy was to 
Asiatic valour ; for of that number three hundred and 
forty were British, and only forty-seven native soldiers, 

It is not the least honourable part of this glorious exploit, i- 7 oa Appi 
that, even in the dreadful moments which followed the sctel^r 39. 
storm, the palace was respected,^* andthe whole ladies of 


* We feel great satisfaction/’ said the Mysore commissioners, "in being 
able to assure your lordship, that, before the Zenana was searched for treasure. 
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the harem were conducted to separate apartments before 
it was searched for treasure. 

Colonel Wellesley was not engaged in the storm ; but 
he commanded the reserve, which did not require to be 
called into action, and merely viewed with impatient 
regret the heart-stirring scene. He was next day, how- 
ever, named governor of the town by General Harris, 
which appointment was not disturbed by Lord W ellesley, 
and constitutes one of the few blots on the otherwise 
unexceptionable administration of that eminent man. 
Lord Wellesley was fully aware of the signal conduct 
and valour displayed by Baird in the siege and storm of 
Seringapatam ; but he selected his brother in preference 
to him, for the command of that important fortress, from 
his knowledge of the rare combination of civil and military 
qualities which he possessed. Had the appointment not 
been made by General Harris, he declared he would have 
made it himself. History, indeed, apart from biogi-aphical 
discussion, has little cause to lament an appointment which 
early called into active service the great civil as well as 
military qualities of the Duke of W ellington, which were 
immediately exerted with such vigour and effect in arrest- 
ing the plunder and disorders consequent on the storm, 
that in a few days the shops w'ere all reopened, and the 
bazars were as crowded as they had been during the most 
flourishing days of the Mysore dynasty. But individual 
injustice is not to be always excused by the "merits of the 
preferred functionary ; and, unquestionably, the hero of 
Seringapatam, the gallant officer who led the assault, was 
entitled to a very different fate from that of being super- 
seded in the command almost before the sweat was wiped 
from the brow which he had adorned with the laurels of 
victory,^* and seeing another placed as governor of the 

separate apai*tinents were provided for the ladies, and no precaution omitted 
which could secure them against the possibility of being subjected to any 
inconvenience ,’’ — Report of the Mysore Commmoners to Lord Wellesley, June S, 
1799. — Peaboe’s Wellesley, 

‘‘ It is impossible to bestow too much praise on. the conduct of General 
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most important fortress that had eyer been added to the chap. 
British dominions. 1. 

The political arrangements consequent on the fall of 
Mysore, rivalled in ability and wisdom the vigour with Judicious 
which the military opei*ations had been directed. The ments con- 
bocly of Tippoo was interred with the honour's due to his ftSuf 
rank, in his father’s mausoleum: his sons obtained a 
splendid establishment from the prudent generosity of 
the victors. The principal Mahommedan officers of the 
Mysore family, the main strength of the monarchy, were 
conciliated by being permitted to retain their rank, offices, 
and emoluments, under the new government. The heir 
of the ancient rajahs of Mysore, whom Hyder had dis- 
possessed, was restored to the sovereignty of the country, 
with a larger territory than any one of his ancestors had 
possessed; and the Nizam was rewarded for his fidelity 
by a large accession of territory, taken from the conquests 
made by the Hyder family. The Peishwa was confirmed 
in his alliance by a grant somewhat more than a half of 
what had beeif allotted to the Nizam, although his con- 
duct during the war had been so equivocal as to have 
forfeited aU claim to the generosity of the British govern- 
ment, and rendered his participation in the spoil a matter 
merely of policy. To the Company were reserved the 
rich territories of Tippoo on either coast, below the 
Ghauts, the forts commanding those important passes into 
the high table-land of Mysore, with the fortress and island 
of Seringapatam in its centre — acquisitions which entii'ely 
encircled the dominions of the new Rajah of Mysore by 
the British possessions, and rendered his forces a subsi- 
diary addition to those of the Company. With such 
judgment were these arrangements effected by the direc- 
tions of Lord Wellesley, and under the immediate super- 

Baird in the assault of Seringapatam. A more judicious operationj conducted 
with more spirit and heroic gallantry, never was achieved. The decisive con- 
sequences of the success of that day, effected within two hours the entire 
destruction of our most formidable enemy in India. I am sure you will concur 
with me in an anxious solicitude to see the gallant leader of the assailants 
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CHAP, intcndence of Colonel Wellesley, and so considerable 
’B^ere the territories which were at the disposal of the 
Tictorious power, that all parties were fully satisfied with 
their acquisitions. The families of Hyder Ali and Tippoo 
Sultaun enjoyed more magnificent establishments than 
they had eyen done during the late reign; the infant 
Rajah of Mysore was elerated from a hovel to a palace, 
and reinstated in more than his ancesti’al splendour ; the 
Mahommedan officers of the fallen dynasty, surprised by 
the continuance of all the honours and offices which they 
had formerly enjoyed, were impressed with the strongest 
sense of the generosity of the British government ; while 
the substantial power of Mysore had passed, with a teni- 
tory yielding £560,000 a-year, to the munificent victors.'"' 
At the special request of Colonel Wellesley, and by the 
directions of the prize committee, the state-sword of 
Tippoo Sultaun was presented to General Baird, in the 
name of the army. And Marquis Wellesley, the distri- 
butor of all this magnificence, put the purest gem in the 
^LordWeii. diadem of glory with which his brows wefe encircled, by 
Directors, refusing for himself and 'his family au}'- portion of the 
nil’s il. 73 , extensive prize-money derived from the public stores 
taken at Seringapatam, which had fallen into the hands 
of the victorious army.’-f The army had expressed their 


rewarded in a manner s'uitable to lus exertions and their beneficial effect.” — 
Lord Wellesley to Mr BundaS; Jnne 1799 ; Wellesley Desp. i. 619. Lord 
Wellesley’s reasons for Colonel Wellesley’s appointment are summed uj) in a few 
lines to him — Great jealousy will arise among the officers in consequence of 
my employing you ; but I employ you because I rely on your good sense, dis- 
cretion, and spii’it ; and I cannot find all these qualities tmited in any other 
officer in India who could take such a command.” — Lord Wellesley to 
CoLoifEL Wellesley, 1st Dec. 1800, respectiny the Me of Fmnce ejptcUtkn. 
—Pearce, i. 312, 315. 

The territory acquired by Tippoo’s overthrow at this juncture by the Com- 
pany was 20,000 square miles, while the Eajah of Mysore was reinstated in 
29,250. The cession made by Tippoo on occasion of Lord Cornwallis’s treaty, 
was 24,000 square miles. Great Britain contains 91,000 square miles ; so that 
the territories wrested from Mysore by the two treaties were little short of 
the whole of Great Britain.— Martin’s Map of India, Colonial Library; and 
Well. Fesp. i. p. 1. 

t His letter on this subject is as follows : — I understand that if the reserved 
part of the prize taken at Seringapatam, consisting of prize-money and ordnance; 
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desire to present the governor-general with a magnificent chap. 

star, composed of Tippoo’s jewels, and the comi; of clirec- 1 

tors proposed to make him a grant of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds out of the prize-money; hut he refused both, 
lest he should interfere with the rewards due to the con- 
querors of Mysore.* 

Little difficulty was experienced in effecting the pacific 
settlement of the Mysore after the death of Tippoo — the Rise and 
principal rajahs having hastened to make their submission Domdiah 
after they heard of the favourable terms offered by the 
conqueror to the nobles; and the judgment and firmness 
of Colonel Wellesley, upon whom, as governor of Mysore, 
the principal part of that important .duty devolved, were 
alike conspicuous. One, however, Doondiah Waugh, a 
partisan of great energy and activity, was imprudently 
liberated during the confusion consequent on the storm of 
Seringapatam; and having collected a band of freebooters 
and disbanded soldiers from the wreck of Tippoo’s army, 
he long maintained, with indefatigable perseverance, a 
desultory warfare. He first retired into the rich province 
of Bednore, which he plundered with merciless severity, 
during*the paralysis of government consequent on the fall June, 
of the Mysore dynasty ; but Colonel Stevenson and 
Colonel Dalrymple having advanced against him at the 

slfonlcl eomo into tlie possession of the Company, it is their intention to grant 
the whole to the arniy^ reseiwing £100,000, to be afterwards granted to me. 

I am satished that, upon rejection, you will perceiye that the accepting such a 
grant would place me in a very humiliating situation with respect to the armj’'. 

And, independent of any cpiestion of my character, or of the dignity and 
vigour of my government, I should be miserable if I could ever feel that I had 
been enriched at the expense of those w’ho must ever be the objects of my 
affection, admiration, and gratitude, and who are justly entitled to the exclu- 
sive possession of all that a munificent king and an admiring country can 
bestow. Even if the independence of my family were at stalce, wliich I thank 
God it is not, I never could consent to establish it on an arrangement injurious 
to the conquerors of Mysore.” Mr Pitt upon tlizs proposed to Lord Wellesley, 
that this magnificent gx’ant should be settled on him by government, and not 
taken from tlic prize-money ; but this, too, his lordship declined. Such wore 
the men, such the principles by which the British empire was I'aised to great- 
ness at this period, — L obd Wellesley to Henry Dundas, 29 fh A^ril 1800 — 

I>esp. ii. 262, 263. * , . 

* The prize-money for the spoil taken at Seringapatam was immense: it 
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head of light bodies of cavalry and infantry, he was 
worsted in several encounters, the forts which he had 
occupied carried by assault, and himself driven, with a 
few followers, into the neutral Mahratta territory. Doon- 
diah, however, though defeated, was not subdued. Meet- 
ing with no very friendly recejjtion from the Mahratta 
chiefs, he again, in the succeeding year, hoisted the stan- 
dard of independence, and soon attracted to his colours 
multitudes of those roving adventurers who, in India, are 
ever ready to join any chieftain of renown who promises 
them impunity and plunder.! 

Colonel Wellesley was so fully aware of the necessity 
of not permitting such a leader to accumulate a consider- 
able force in provinces but recently subjected to European 
rule, and abounding with disorderly characters of every 
description, that, though he had recently refused the com- 
mand of the projected expedition against Batavia, from a 
sense of the importance of Ms duties in Mysore, he took 
the field against him in person, and soon brought the con- 
test to a successful termination. Doondiah having entered 
the Peishwa’s territories ‘in May 1800 , Wellesley imme- 
diately moved against him with a body of light iiffantry, 
two regiments of British, and two of native dragoons. 
A vistory recently gained over a considerable body of 
Mahratta horse, had greatly elated the spirits of Doon- 
diah and his followers ; he was rapidly following in the 
footsteps of Hydbr Ali in the formation of a dynasty ; 
and, in the anticipation of boundless dominion, he had 
already assumed the title of “ King of the World.” But 
the hand of fate was upon him. Advancing with a cele- 
rity which exceeded the far-famed swiftness of the In- 
dian chief, marching frequently twenty-five or thirty miles 

amounted, independent of military stores, to the enormous amount of 4,558,350 
star pagodas. Great complaints were made that General Harris, and the other 
principal officers employed, got an undue share of the amount in the distribu- 
tion which the king ultimately erroneously sanctioned — ^^vhicli would aj'ipear 
to be the opinion of Mr Manners Sutton and Mr Perceval, as well as Lord 
Castlereagh.-~See Peaece’s Life of WeUesUy, i. 346, 347, and 339. 
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a-day, even under the burning sun and orer the waterless chap. 

plains of India, Colonel Wellesley at length came up H 

with the enemy, who retired at his approach. Hangal, 
into which he had thrown a garrison, was stormed ; Dum- July u. 
mul, defended by a thousand choice troops, carried by July se. 
escalade; a dmsion of his army, four thousand strong, 
attacked and routed, early on the morning of the 30 th July, 
on the banks of the Malpoorba— the whole artillery, bag- 
gage, and camels being taken; and at length intelligence 
Avas received that Doondiah himself, with five thousand 
horse, lay at Conaghur, about thirty miles distant from 
Colonel Wellesley’s cavalry. The latter made a forced 
march to reach him before it was. dark, but the jaded 
state of the horses rendered it impossible to get nearer 
than nine miles on that night. Two hours before day- 
light, however, on the following morning, he was again in 
motion, and at five o’clock met the “ King of the World," 
as he was marching to the westward, without any expec- 
tation of the British being at hand. Colonel Wellesley 
had only the l%th and 22d dragoons, and two regiments , 
of native hors"? — in all about twelve hundred men ; but ' 
with these he instantly advanced to the attack. Forming 
his troops into one line, so as not to be outflanked by the 
superior numbers of the enemy, who were quadruple his 
own force, and leading the charge himself, the British 
general resolutely bore down upon the foe. Doondiah’s 
men were hardy veterans, skilfidly drawn up in a strong 
position ; but they quailed before the terrible charge of i sir a. 
the British horse, and broke ere the hostile squadrons SuSn- 
were upon them. The whole force was dispersed in the 
pursuit, and Doondiah himself slain — a decisive event, 
which at once terminated the war, and afforded no small 
exultation to the English soldiers, who brought back his 72, ra ’ 
body in triumph, lashed to a galloper gun, to the camp.l,.. 

The effect of these brilliant successes soon appeared in 
the alliances with the Comjjany which were sought by 
the Asiatic powers. The Nizam, who had obtained so 
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large an accession of territory by tbe partition treaty of 
Mysore, ere long found himself unequal to tbe task of 
governing his newly acquired territories, which were filled 
with warlike hordes, whom the strong arm of military 
power alone could retain in subjection. He solicited, in 
consequence, to be relieved of a burden which his char- 
acter and resources were alike incapable of bearing. A 
treaty, offensive and defensive, was accordingly concluded 
with that potentate, soon after he had entered into occu- 
pation of his new possessions^ by which the Company 
guaranteed the integrity of his dominions against all 
attacks from whatever quarter, and, to add to the secu- 
rity which he so ardently desired, agreed to augment 
the subsidiary force stationed at Hyderabad by two addi- 
tional regiments of infantry and one of cavalry ; while 
the Nizam ceded to the Company the whole districts 
which he had acquired by the treaties of Seriugapatam 
in 1792, and Mysore in 1799, of which he had never 
been able to obtain more than a nominal possession. The 
territories thus acquired by the Company amounted to 
25,950 square miles, or more than half of all England, 
and yielded a revenue of £450,000 yearly. The Rajah 
of Tanjore, anxious to shelter himself under a similar 
protection, entered into a treaty of the same description, 
and in return ceded lands, for the maintenance of his 
subsidiary force, amounting to 4000 square miles. The 
Portuguese settlement of Goa was voluntarily siu-rendcred 
by its debilitated possessors to the English authorities, 
and the descendants of the ancient discoverers and con- 
querors of India acknowledged the rising supi’emacy of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. Shoi’tly after, (October 3(),) a 
treaty of commerce and friendship was concluded with 
the Rajah of Nepaul, and the English influence extended 
to the foot of the Himalaya snows. ^ 

Amicable relations were at the same time established 
with the Imaum of Muscat-^a powerful chief, having a 
considerable naval force and vast maritime coast in the 
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Persian Gulf and on the shores of Arabia — and the King chap. 
of Persia, -which terminated in the conclusion of a most — 11. 
important treaty, both commercial and political, with the 
court of Ispahan. By it valuable privileges were secured Ana with 
to British trade in the interior of Asia, and a barrier was 
provided against the only powers which, at that period, 
were thought to threaten the provinces of Hindostan. 

It was agreed that, in the event of any inroad being isoi. 
tln-eatened by the AiFghauns, or any hostile measures 
attempted by France, Persia should make common cause 
with England in arresting the invadei*. No stipulations 
were deemed necessary against Russia, though all history 
told that it was from that quarter that all the serious 
invasions of India had emanated ; and although shortly 
before a treaty had been concluded between Napoleon 
and the Emperor Paul for the transpoi't of a force of 
thirty-five thousand French, and fifty thousand Russian 
troops, from the banks of the Rhine and of the Wolga 
to those of the Indus. So short-sighted are the views i^,*,chap. 
even of the ablest statesmen and diplomatists, when, 1'’*- 
carried away by the pressing, and perhaps accidental, 20 ^^ |“- 
dangers of the moment, they overlook the durable causes 4,3irApp. 
which, in every age, elevate and direct the waves of con- iikojsf. 
quest. ^ 

Delivered from all domestic dangers by these pros- 
perous events. Lord Wellesley was enabled to direct the Expedition 
now colossal strength of the Indian empire to foreign 
objects. Such was the extent of resources at the disposal trE»ypt ^ 
of government, that, without weakening, in any consider- 
able degree, the force at any of thcpresidencies, he was 
enabled to fit out an expedition at Bombay, consisting of 
seven thousand men, to take part in the great concerted 
attack by the British government upon the French in 
Egypt. Sir D. Baird, as a just though tardy reward for his 
heroic conduct at Seringapatam, received the command, and 
sailed from Bombay on the 30th March. Colonel W ellesley 
had been appointed second in command, and he looked 
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forward with exultation to the service for which he was 
destined; but a severe dluess rendered it impossible for 
him to follow out his destination. General Baird, there- 
fore, proceeded alone ; and Colonel Wellesley, to whom 
the important and romantic character of the expedition 
had rendered it an object of the highest interest, con- 
tinued, diming his i-ecovery, to write letters to his brave 
commanding officer, containing suggestions for the con- 
duct of the campaign, and j>recautions against its dangers, 
highly characteristic of the sagacious foresight of his 
mind. General Baird conducted the expedition with 
admirable skill, and contributed in no small degree, by 
his threatening advance, to the surrender of the French 
force at Cairo, and the triumphant issue of the Egyptian 
campaign, which has been already recounted ; wdiile fate, 
which here seemed to have blasted Colonel W ellesley in 
the brightest epoch of his career, wms only reserving him 
for higher destiniesj and preparing, in the triumph of 
Assaye, the opening of that career which was destined to 
bring the war in Europe to a triumphant conclusion.^ 

Civil transactions, however, of the most important 
nature, highly conducive to tlie power and stability of 
the British empire in the East, ensued before the sword 
was again drawn on the plains of Hindostan. The king- 
dom of Oude had long been the seat of a large British 
force, both on account of the internal weakness of its 
government, and the importance of its situation on the 
northern frontier of India, and as the first state likely to 
fall a victim to foreign invasion. By existing treaties, the 
Company were at liberty to augment the subsidiary force 
serving in that province, if they deemed such increase 
requisite for the security of the two states; and the 
mutinous, turbulent disposition both of the Vizier’s sol- 
diers and subjects, as well as his inextricable pecuniary 
embarrassments, had long made it too apparent that it 
was indispensably necessary for the very existence of 
society in these provinces, the security of oin- northern 
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frontier, and as a guarantee of tlie pay of the troops, chap. 
that the weakness and corruption of the native govern- 
ment should be exchanged for the vigour and equity of 
V British rule. The native prince, however, though well 
aware of his inability either to conduct his own adminis- 
tration, or discharge his engagements to the British 
government, evinced the utmost repugnance to make the 
proposed grants of territory in discharge of his obligations 
to maintain a subsidiary force; but at length his scruples 
were overcome by the firmness and ability of the British 
diplomatic agent, Mr Henry Wellesley, and a treaty was 
concluded at Lucknow, by w'hich his highness ceded to the sept. 6. 
British government aU the frontier provinces of Oude, 
particularly Goorackpoor and the lower Doab, containing 
thirty-two thousand square miles, or three-fourths of the 
area of England. The revenue of the ceded districts, at 
the time of the treaty, was estimated at considerably less 
than the subsidy which the Nawaub was bound to furnish 
for the pay of the subsidiary force, by which alone his 
authority had been maintained ; but the British govern- 
ment was amply indemnified for this temporary loss by 
the rise of the revenue of the ceded districts, which, under 
the firm government of the Company, soon attained triple 
its former amount. At the same time, the native prince 
obtained the benefit of an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with the Company, and a permanent force of thirteen 
thousand men to defend his remaining temtories ; and Treatv^ygj 
the inhabitants of the transferred provinces received the pesp.'!;. 
incalculable advantage of exchanging a corrupt and coim, sea, 
oppressive native, for an honest and energetic European u 227, ”231! 
government.^ 

Another transaction of a similar character, about the 
same period, put the British in possession of territories of Assumption 
equal value in the Carnatic. Among many other impor- emmoft If 
tant papers discovered in the secret archives of Tippoo 
Sultaun, at Seringapatam, was a correspondence in cipher 
between* that ambitious chief and the Nawaub of the 
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Carnatic, Omdut-ul-Omrah, /which left no doubt that the 
latter had been engaged in a hostile combination against 
the British government.* The situation of the rich and 
fertile district of the Carnatic, so near to the Bi'itish pi’o- 
vinces on the Madras coast, rendered it of the highest 
importance that no hidden enemy should exist in that 
quarter ; and as the authority of the Nawaub had been 
little more than nominal for a number of years past. 
Lord Clive, the governor of Madras, received orders to 
take military possession of the country in June 1801 . 
The old Nawaub died about that time; and, after a diffi- 
cult negotiation with his son, who had succeeded to his 
dominions, a treaty was at length concluded, by which 
the British obtained the entire command of his dominions, 
under the condition only of providing an income suitable 
to the splendoiu' and dignity of the deposed family. This 
stipulation, like all others of a similar character, was 
faithfully complied with ; and though, in making tlie 
cession, the yoqpg Nawaub unquestionably yielded to 
compulsion, yet he obtained for himself a peaceable 
affluence and splendid establishment ; for his comitry, the 
termination of a distracted rule and a ruinous oppression ; 
and for his subjects, blessings which they never could have 
obtained under a native dynasty. The territories thus 
acquired amounted to twenty-seven thousand square miles, 
and were of the richest description, embracing the plains 
from the foot of the Mysore mountains to the coast of 
Coromandel.^ 

But there never was a juster observation than the one 
already noticed, that conquest, to induce security, must be 
universal ; for anything short of that only induces addi- 
tional causes of jealousy, and a wider sphere of hostility. 

This corresx^ondence, the cipher to -which was accidentally discovered, 
■was very curious. , It contained decisive ovidoncc tliat the Kawaiib had 
severely reprobated the Ifizam’s alliance with the English, as contrary to tlie 
dictates of religion; a^well as the triple alliance between that potentate and 
the Mahi’attas and the English, which had been the principal means in 1792 of 
reducing the power of Tippoo. The English were denominated Ti(za 
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By destroying the power of Tippoo, and reducing the chap. 
Nkam to a mere tributary condition, the English had J! — 11 
done what Napoleon had achieved by crushing Prussia, 
k humbling Austria, and establishing the Confederation of 
the Rhine; they had rendered inevitable a contest with 
a more formidable power than either, and induced a 
struggle for life or death with the most powerful nations 
in India. The formation of aUiances, offensive and defen- 
sive, with the Nizam and the Rajah of Mysore, neces- 
sarily brought the British government into contact with 
their restless and enterprising neighbours the Mah- 
* EATTAS, and made them succeed to all the complicated 
diplomatic relations between the courts of Hyderabad, 
Seringapatam, and Poonah. It is needless to examine 
minutely the causes of the jealousy and ultimate nipture 
which ensued between them. That the Mahrattas — 
a powerful confederacy, inflamed by conquest, inured to 
rapine, whose hand was against every man and every 
' ^ man’s hand against them, and who could biing two 

hundred thousand horsemen into the field — should view 
with apprehension the rapid advances of the English to 
supreme dominion, is not surprising ; the only thing to 
wonder at is, that, like the European powers in regard to 
Napoleon, they should so long have looked supinely on, 
while the redoubtable stranger beat dowm successively 
every native power within his reach. They owed, as 
t ah’eady mentioned, a nominal allegiance to the Peishwa, 
who was the head of their confederacy, and held liis seat 
of government on the m-usmid, or throne, at Poonah ; and 
it was with him that all the treaties and diplomatic inter- 
cotirse, both of the Company and the native powers, had 
been held. But his authority, like that of the Emperor 
in the Germanic confederacy, was more nominal than 

or tlie new-comers; tlio Kizam himself Fleech, or nothing; and the Mahrattas 
tfr* Pooch, or contemptible. By the 10th article of the treaty of 1'792, he was 
bound “ not to enter into any negotiation or political correspondence with any 
European or native power vhatever, without the consent of the Company.” — 

Malcolm’s Ikdia , 337, 339. 
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real ; and the principal chiefs in this \yarlike, restless 
race acted as much on their own account as the cabinets 
of Vienna, Berlin, and Munich. Three of tliese had 
recently risen to eminence, and formed the chief powers 
with whom the English had to contend in the arduous 
conflict which followed- — ^the Rajah of Berae, Sciediah, 
and Holkae.^ 

The Rajah of Berar had established his sway over all 
the territory from the sea, on the western shore of the 
Bay of Bengal, to the dominions of the Nizam on the 
south-west. His capital was at Nagpoor ; and he could 
bring twenty thousand disciplined cavalry, and half that 
number of infantry, into the field. Scindiah’s power was 
much more considerable. Besides sixty thousand admir- 
able horse, he had sixteen battalions of regular infantry 
under the command of European officers, and above two 
hundred pieces of cannon ready for action. Holkar’s 
territories were farther removed from the scene of action, 
being situated between the dominions of the Rajah of 
Scindiah and Bombay ; but his power was greater than 
either of the other chieftains. He could with ease bring 
eighty thousand men into the field ; and though the 
greater part of them were cavalry, they were only on that 
account the more formidable to an invading enemy. The 
families of the two latter of these chiefs had been only 
recently elevated. The founder of that of Scindiah, the 
grandfather of the present Rajah, had originally been a 
cultivator, and owed his rise, when a private soldier in the 
guard of the Peishwa, to the accidental circumstance of 
being discovered by his sovereign, when left at the door 
in charge of his slippers, asleep with the slippers clasped 
with fixed hands to his breast — a proof of fidelity to his 
humble duty which justly attracted the attention of the 
monarch. Both the present Rajah and his father had 
been the resolute opposers of the English power ; and 
though they wielded a,t will the resources of the Peishwa, 
they were careful to observe all bhe ceremonials of respect 
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to ttat decayed potentate. When Seindiah was at the 
head of sixteen regular battalions, sixty thousand horse, 
and two hundred pieces of cannon, he placed himself at 
the court of the Peishwa below all the hereditary nobles 
of the state, declined to sit down in their presence, and 
untying a bundle of slippers, said, “This is my occupa- 
tion : it was my father’s.” But, though thus humble in 
matters of form, no man was more vigorous and energetic 
in the real business of government. He was the nominal 
subject but real master of the unfortunate Mogul Emperor, 
Shah Aulum ; the ostensible friend but secret enemy of 
his rival Holkar ; the professed inferior but actual supe- 
rior and oppressor of the Rajpoot chiefs of central India; 
the enrolled soldier but tyrannic ruler of the declining 
throne of the Peishwa.^ 

The family of Holkar had been originally of the shep- 
herd tribe ; the first who rose above the class of peasants 
was Mulhar Row, born in 1693. By the vigour and 
ability Y"hich they subsequently displayed, his ancestors gra- 
dually rose to eminence under the Mahratta chiefs, and at 
the death of Tukajie, the head of the family, in 1797, two 
legitimate and two natural sons of the house appeared to 
contest the palm of supremacy. Jeswunt Row was the 
youngest of the latter class : and in the first civil contest 
which ensued with his legitimate brothers, he was totally 
defeated, and obliged to fly with only a few followers. 
The native vigour of his character, however, rose superior 
to all his difficulties. He underwent the most extra- 
ordinary vicissitudes of fortune, in the course of which, 
on one occasion, he quelled a revolt among his Pindaree 
followers by springing from his horse, and with his own 
hand loading and discharging a field-piece among them. 
By the force, however, of courage and perseverance he at 
length succeeded in all his designs, and under the title of 
guardian to the infant son of his elder legitimate brother, 
in effect obtained the command of the whole possessions 
of the Holkar family. For some time he was engaged in 
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CHAP, hostilities with Scindiah ; but no sooner was his power 
xLix. established than these two formidable chieftains 

united their forces against the Peishwa, the acknowledged 
head of the confederacy. The combined armies encoun- 
oct.25, tered those of their nominal superior in the neighbour- 
hood of Poonah. Scindiah’s forces commenced the action, 
and his ti'oops at first met with a repulse ; while Holkar, 
with his cavalry dismounted, watched the conflict from 
the heights in the rear. Instantly mounting his horse, 
the brave chief bade all who did not intend to conquer or 
die to return to their wives and children; for himself, he 
was resolved not to survive defeat. Bearing down with 
his squadi’ons, yet fresh, on the wearied foe, Holkar soon 
combat, and finally routed the Peishwa's 
Malcolm] troops with great slaughter. The unhappy monarch was 
WeLDesp, obliged to fly from his capital, which was soon occupied 
iutroi by his enemies, and the august head of the Mahrattas 
appeared as a suppliant in the British territories.^ 

Lord Wellesley justly deemed this a favourable oppor- 
Keasoni for tunity to establish a proper balance of power among the 
war. Per- Mahratta states, and erect a barrier between their most 
enterprising chiefs and the British dependencies. It had 
long been a leading object of English policy to prevent 
the establishment of any considerable power in India with 
whom the French might form dangerous connexions ; and 
already a sort of military state had risen up, of the most 
formidable character, under French offlcers, and under 
Scindiah’s protection, on the banks of the Jumna. PeiTon, 
a French officer in the seiwice of that chieftain, had 
organised a formidable force, consisting of thirty thousand 
infantry and eight thousand cavalry, admirably equipped 
and disciplined, with a train of a*huudred and fifty pieces 
of cannon of brass, and one hundred and twenty ii-on 
guns, entirely under the direction of officers of his own 
country, and disposed equally to second the hostile views 
of the Mahratta confederacy, or forward those of Napo- 
leon for the subversion of the British power in the East. 
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For tlie mainteHance of this subsidiary force he had chap. 

W ^ ■ '' yf jJ 'X' 

obtained a grant of a rich and extensire territory, yield- L 

ing £1,700,000 a-year of revenue, extending from the 
. banks of the Jumna towards those of the Indus, through 
the Punjaub, and comprising Agra, Delhi, and a large 
portion of the Doab, or alluvial plain between the Jumna 
and the Ganges. It w^as not the least important circum- 
stance in this military establishment, that it gave M. i Maicoim, 
Perron the entire command of the person of the unfor- 
tunate Shah Aulum, the degraded heir of the Mogul 

_ . ^ , T Auber, n. 

empire of Delm ; and promised at no distant period to 287. 
put the French Emperor in possession of the rights of 8™”^' ’’ 
'the house of Timour over the whole Indian peninsula.^ 

The Peishwa was not insensible of the need in which 
he stood of British protection, to maintain his precarious XhePeisinva 
authority over the unruly Mahratta chiefs ; but dread of joipTi!e 
the hostility of Scindiah and Holkar, joined to a secret 
jealousy of the rising power of the aspiring foreigners, had 
hitherto prevented him from closing with the advances 
made to him by the governor-general. Nay, he had even 
declined to accept the share of the spoils of Mysore, 
which, in order to conciliate his cabinet, had, notwith- 
standing their dubious conduct in the war with Tippoo, 
been offered* by the BritisF government. The decisive 
overthrow received from Scindiah and Holkar, however, 
and the desperate state of his affairs in consequence of 
their invasion, entii'ely overcame these scruples ; and, on 
the morning of the day on which he evacuated his capital, 
the fugitive monarch eagerly solicited the aid of a British Oct. 25 . 
subsidiary force to enable liim to make head against. his 
rebellious feudatories. He was cordially received, there- 
fore, by the British autlmrities ; and having escaped out 
of his dominions, he embarked on board a British vessel, Iwk^Desp. 
and landed safely at Bombay.^ The result of these disas- 
trous circumstances was the conclusion of the treaty of 290 , 291 ’ 
Bassein between the Company and the Peishw^a, in virtue 287, 289.’ 
of which a close alliance offensive and defensive wms con- 
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CHAP, tracted by the two pOvers, and the latter agreed to receive 
a subsidiary force, to be maintained at his expense, of six 
thousand men. 

This crisis was rightly considered by Lord Wellesley 
Collection to require the immediate application of the most vigorous 
aldSery measures. In contemplation of its arrival, he had already 
by cdoSi coEected a body of twenty thousand men under General 
Wellesley, ^t HurryhuTr, a town of the Madras presidency, 

near the Mahratta frontier ; while General, afterwards 
Loed Lake, received the command of the principal force, 
called the army of Bengal, which was stationed in Oude. 
The Madras army, however, was afterwards divided into 
two parts, and the command of the advanced guard, con- 
sisting of ten thousand European and sepoy troops, with 
two thousand of the Mysore horse, was intrusted to 
Colonel WeEesley, whose admirable dispositions, during 
the war with Doondiah, had both won for him the con- 
fidence of the troops and concEiated the goodwill of the 
native powers. With this force, that enterprising officer 
Marchs, brokc up from HurryhuiT on the 9th March, and, after 
crossing the Toombute river, entered the Mahi'atta terri- 
tory. He was everywhere received by the people as a 
deliverer. The peasants, won by the strict discipline of 
his troops, and the regular payment for provisions in the 
former campaign, flocked in crowds with supplies, as they 
afterwards did in France, to the camp ; while the whole 
inhabitants, worn out with the incessant oppression of 
the Mahi'atta sway, welcomed, with loud shouts, the 
troops who were to introduce in its room the steadiness 
of British rule and the efficiency of British protection. 
Holkar had left Poonah some time before, with the bulk 
of his army, and the garrison which he had left in that 
capital abandoned it on the approach of the British forces. 
Colonel WeEesley, therefore, deemed it unnecessary to 
wait the tardy movements of the infanti'y ; and aware 
of the importance of gaining possession of the capital 
before Scindiah could assemble forces for its relief, or the 
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threats of burniug it, which they had uttered, could be 
executed, put himself at the head of the cayalry, and, 
adTahcing by forced marches, reached Poonah on the 19th 
April, and entered the city amidst the acclamations of the 
inhabitants, whom, by an extraordinary effort, he had 
saved from the vengeance of the retiring enemy. In the 
thirty-two hours immediately preceding, he had marched 
at the head of his horse above sixty miles — an instance of 
sustained effort, under the burning sun of India, which 
has never been exceeded in history.^ 

The effects of this vigorous step were soon apparent. 
The Peishwa, relieved from his comjjulsory exile in 
Bombay, returned to his dominions, and was reseated 
with much pomp, in presence of the British army, on the 
musnud, or hereditary throne of the Mahrattas. His 
pi'incipal feudatories renewed their allegiance to him, 
and even, in some instances, joined their troops to the 
British forces ; and it was for a short time hoped that 
this great stroke of secui’ing that monarch to the British 
interest, by the strong bond of experienced necessity, 
would be accomplished without the effusion of blood. It 
ere long appeared, however, that these hopes were falla- 
cious. The jealousies and animosities of the Mahratta 
chiefs had been subdued by the approach of common 
danger ; and it speedily became manifest, from the great 
accunudation of forces which assembled on the frontiers 
of the Nizam’s territories, that hostilities on a very 
extended scale were in contemplation. Lord Wellesley’s 
preparations were immediate, and proportioned to the 
greatness of the danger’. General Lake assumed the 
command of the principal army, twenty-five thousand 
strong, which had assembled in Oude ; while Colonel 
Wellesley, now promoted to the rank of general, drew 
near to the threatening mass of forces which was collected 
on the Nizam’s frontier. A long negotiation ensued, con- 
ducted by Colonel Collins, the British resident at the court 
of Scindiah — ^the professed aim of which was to smooth 
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away the subjects of jealousy whicb bad arisen between 
the two powers; its real object to gain time for Scindiab, 
till the preparations of the Rajah of Berar were completed, 
and his approach had enabled the combined forces to take 
the fieldd 

At length, in the end of May, Scindiab being much 
pressed to give an explanation of his armaments, or direct 
the withdrawal of his troops, broke up the conference by 
declaring, “After my interview with the Rajah of Berar, 
you shall be informed whether we will have peace or 
war." It was evident to the persons who conducted this 
negotiation, that the success of the Mahratta confederacy 
with Hyder in 1 T 80 , which had brought the Madras 
presidency to the brink of ruin, had inspired the chiefs 
of that nation with a most extravagant opinion of their 
own importance ; that they were wholly unaware of the 
vast intermediate progress which the British power had 
made ; and deemed that the renewal of hostilities on their 
part woiild be immediately followed by the siege of 
Madras and expulsion of the English from India. Per- 
ceiving this, and being convinced that a mpture was 
inevitable, Lord Wellesley committed full diplomatic 
powers to his generals in the field; and General Wellesley 
demanded, in peremptory terms, an explanation of Scin- 
diah’s intentions, and removal of his forces from the Nizam’s 
frontier to a less threatening station. The rajah, in his 
turn, insisted upon the withdi-awal of the British forces, 
to which General WeEesley at once agiced; but when 
the time for carrying the mutual retreat into effect 
arrived, the Mahrattas showed no disposition to move, 
and the British government received information that the 
combined chiefs had resolved not to retire from their 
threatening position.^^^ Upon this, the resident quitted 

* The substance of this important negotiation was thus pithily summed up 
by the Duke of Wellington, in a letter to Scindiab at this period.: — The 
British government did not threaten to commit hostilities against you, but you 
threatened to commence hostilities against them and their allies ; and when 
called upon to explain your, intentions, you declared that it was doubtful 
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Scindiah s court, and war began both on the Oude frontier chap. 
under Lord Late, and that of the Nizam under General -I — 11- 
Welleslej. 

General, afterwards Lord Lake, was born in 1744, 
of an ancient and respectable familj, which boasted Early ws- 
of a descent from Launcelot of the Lake, one of the 
chevaliers of the Round Table. At the age of fourteen 
he entered the army, and served with distinction both in 
the American and Flemish wars. In 1 798 he was actively 
engaged in the contest with the Irish rebels ; he took 
part in the decisive battle of Vinegar Hill, and though 
worsted at Castlebar by the French troops, who sub- 
sequently landed, he had his revenge at Ballynamuck, 
where he made prisoners a large body of the invaders. 

In 1800 he received the appointment of Commander-in- 
chief of the British forces in India. It was there that 
his real career began : and his achievements in Eastern 
warfare far exceeded anything recorded of his ancestor 
of the Lake, or of Arthur’s knights in European story. 

His first care on taking the command, was to improve the 
efficiency of the native cavalry ; and such was the docility 
and emulation of those brave troops, that the desultory 
habits to which they had been accustomed, under their 
native chiefs, were speedily exchanged for the precision 
and regularity of European discipline. It was in this 
previous preparation that the foundation was laid for all 
his subsequent successes. It supplied the deficiency 

■svliether there would he peace or war, and, in conformity with your threats 
and declared doubts, you assembled a large army in a station contiguous to the 
Mzam frontier. On this ground I called upon you to withdraw your army to 
its usual stations, if your pacific declarations were sincere; but, instead of 
complying with this reasonable requisition, you have proposed that I should 
withdraw the troops which are intended to defend the territories of the allies 
against your designs ; and that you and the Rajah of Berar should be suffered 
to remain with your troops assembled, in readiness to take advantage of their 
absence. This proposition is unreasonable and inadmissible, and you must 
stand to the consequences of the measures which I find myself obliged to 
adopt to repel your aggi'essions. I offered you peace upon terms of equality, 
and honourable to all parties; you have chosen war, and are I’esponsible for 
ail the consequences.”-— General Welleslet to Bcindiah, Qih Aug. 1803 — 

Well. DesjoatcheSf iii. 277. 
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ter. 


■wHch had hitherto been so pamfnlly experienced by the 
British, in the campaigns of Hindostan, in combating 
the Eastern horse ; and by engrafting the steadiness 
and obedience of Europe on the fire and celerity of 
Asia, reared up a body of cavalry superior to any that 
had yet followed the British standards in the East, and 
perhaps equal to any in the world, in vigour and warlike 
prowess. In a word, Lake accomplished in India what 
Napoleon projected in Egypt, when he said that, if he 
coidd unite the French infantry to the Mameluke horse, 
he would conquer the world.^ 

Lord Lake was one of the greatest cavahy officers that 
Europe has ever produced. He had the vigour of mind 
and fearless temperament which is essential to great 
achievement, and no one more thoroughly understood the 
great art of strategy— that of relinquishing lesser objects, 
and striking with an overwhelming force at the decisive 
points. But his boldness sometimes savoured of rash- 
ness ; his marvellous successes caused him to underrate 
his enemy ; his constant triumphs made him think his 
troops equal to anjdhing. By neglecting the suggestions 
of prudence, and overlooking the necessity of combination, 
he sometimes ran unnecessary risks, and brought the 
British empire in the East into serious danger. His 


imprudent advance of Monson’s division, and attack of 


Bhurtpore with inadequate means, are examples of this 
tendency. But if his ardent spirit, sanguine disposition, 
and unbounded confidence in his followers, sometimes led 



himself and his troops into peril, no general was moi’e 
felicitous in extricating himself from it ; and none more 
frequently, by a quick decision and fearless advance, con- 
verted threatening danger into ultimate triumph. In 
rapidity of movement, determination of conduct, hardi- 
hood in difficulty, and endurance of fatigue, he never was 
surpassed. Alexander, at the head of his phalanx, did 
not throw himself with more intrepidity into the midst of 
the enemy’s columns : Murat did not head a charge of 
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XLIX. 

1803 . 


cavalry -witli more chivaLroiis valour : Jugimtlia, witli his 
Numidian horse, did not excel him in the rapidity "with 
which he followed up the pursuit of a beaten foe. At the 
head of a chosen band of light-armed British and native 
dragoons, he fairly ran down Holkar and the Mahratta 
horse on their own territory. He did not, like former 
generals, alike in ancient and modern times, make the 
discipline of European foot withstand the assaults of 
Asiatic horse ; he combated Asia with her own weapons, 
and defeated her with the sword and the lance, on her 
own waterless plains. Generous, affable, considerate in 
private, he was alike beloved by his oificers and adored 
by his men; and nothing but his sudden death in Febru- 
ary 1808, before the Peninsular contest began, prevented 
him from leaving a name immortal in European, as he 
had already done in Asiatic annals. 

The campaign which followed, though it lasted only 
five months, was one of the most brilliant in the British Lord Wei- 
annals, and conducted our Eastern empire, by an uninter- 
rupted series of victoiies, to the proud pi’e-eminence 
which it has ever since maintained. The instructions 
to General Lake, dictated by that clear perception of 
the vital point of attack which, as much as his admir- 
able foresight, characterised all Marquis Wellesley’s 
combinations, were to concentrate all his efforts, in the 
first instance, for the destruction of M. Perron’s formid- 
able force on the banks of the Jumna ; next to get pos- 
session of Delhi and Agra, with the person of Shah 
Aulum, the Mogul emperor; and finally, to form alliances 
with the Rajpoots and other native powers beyond the 
Jumna, so as to exclude Scindiah from'the northern parts 
of India. General Wellesley was directed to move 
against the combined forces of Scindiah and the Rajah of 
Berar, on the Nizam’s frontier, and distract their atten- 
tion by vigorous operations, while decisive blows were weliesie^s 
struck by General Lake at the centre of their power.^ Sofais.’ 
Subsidiary operations at the same time were to be con- 
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ducted, by Colonel Campbell against the province of 
Cuttact, and the city of Juggernaut, mth tlie vie^v of 
adding that important district, the link between the 
Bengal and Madras provinces, to the British dominions. 

General Lake’s army commenced its march from the 
ceded provinces of Cawnpore on the 7th August, and on 
the 28th, as he drew near to Perron’s force, he received a 
letter from that officer, proposing to enter into an arrange- 
ment, by which he himself and the troops under his 
command might remain neutral in the contest which was 
approaching ; but the terms proposed were deemed inad- 
missible, and the flag of truce returned without effecting 
any arrangement. On the day following, the English came 
up with the whole of Perron’s force, drawn up in a strong 
position, covering the important fort of Allighm*. They 
were immediately attacked by the British army -with the 
greatest vigour, and after a short resistance put to flight. 
The fortress of Allighur was next besieged ; and, as the 
extraordinary strength of its fortifications, armed with 
one hundred and eighty guns, rendered operations inform 
a very tedious undertaking. General Lake, after a few 
days’ cannonading, resolved to hazard the perilous attempt 
of an escalade. The ditch, to use his own expression, 
was large enough to float a seventy-four, and the garrison, 
four thousand strong, both disciplined and resolute ; but 
aE these difficulties were overcome by the determined 
gaEantry of the storming party, headed by the 76th 
regiment, led by Colonel Monson. After a bloody 
struggle, an hour in duration, the gates were blown 
open, and the British colours hoisted on the walls of 
the forti'ess.^ 

BriEiant as was this opening of the campaign, it 
was speedEy succeeded by other successes still more 
important. Advancing rapidly towai’ds Delhi, General 
Lake was met by General Perron, who entered into a 
separate negotiation, and soon passed through the British 
camp on his way to embark for France, with the large 
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fortune 'wMcli he had made in the Mahratta service, chap. 

But he vras succeeded in the command of the French 1 

subsidiary force by M. Louis, -who, instead of showing 
i any disposition to come to an accommodation, advanced 
in great force, and with a most formidable train of 
artillery. The British army, after a fatiguing march 
of eighteen miles, bn the 11th of September found the 
enemy, twenty thousand strong, including sixteen thousand 
disciplined in the European method, with a hundred 
pieces of cannon, posted on a strong ridge which covered 
the approaches to the city of Delhi. The troops which 
General Lake had at his immediate disposal, as the 
whole of the army had not come up, did not exceed 
five thousand men ; but with this handful of heroes he 
did not hesitate instantly to advance to the attack. 

When the men came within range, they were received 
by a tremendous fire, first of round and chain shot, 
and afterwards of grape and musketry. Advancing, 
however, without flinching, through the dreadful storm, 
the British waited till the order -was given, at the distance 
of a hundred yards, to fire ; and then, after pouring in a 
close and well-directed volley, rushed forward with the 
bayonet, and in a few minutes drove the enemy from 
their guns and from the field in the utmost confusion. 
Sixty-eight pieces of heavy artillery, thirty-seven tum- 
brils, and eleven standards were taken ; but such was 
the severity of the fire to which they were exposed 
during their rapid advance, that in that short time four 
hundi’ed of the British army were killed and wounded, 
and it was to the steady intrepidity of the 76th regiment isos. ivei. 
that General Lake mainly ascribed the glorious result of sosfsia 
the battle.^* 

* TliG following passage in Lord Lake’s private despatch to Lord Wellesley 
on tins occasion, contains a remark of permanent interest, more especially in Lord Lake’s 
anticipation of the future progress of events in the Indian peninsula : — I o^tinfnS-^ 
cannot avoid saying, in the most confidential manner, that, m the event of a sity of Euro- 
.foreign foe coming into this country^ without a very great addition of force in 
Europeans the consequences will be fatal ; as there ought always to be at least 
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The immediate consequence of this Tictory was the 
capture of Delhi, the ancient capital of Hindostan, and 
seat of the Mogul emperors, which was taken possession 
of without resistance on the following day, and the libera- 
tion of the Emperor Shah Aulum from the degrading 
seryitude in which he had long been retained by the 
Mahratta and French authorities. The English general 
was received by the descendant of Timour, seated on his 
throne with great pomp, in presence of all the dignitaries 
of the empire. Experience in the pd proved that he 
had made a most beneficial change for his own interest; 
for if the original Tartar conqueror would have had 
much to regret in the deprivation of real power with 
which the change in his circumstances was attended, 
his enfeebled successor found much to envy in the perfect 
security and unbounded luxury which he enjoyed under 
the liberal protection of his generous allies. The British 
power derived great moral influence and consideration 
from this auspicious alliance ; and the name of the 
Emperor of Delhi proved of more service in the end 
than ever his arms could have been. But an event of 
more immediate importance to the success of the cam- 
paign soon after occurred. M. Louis, and five other 
chiefs of the French subsidiary force, des|)airing of their 
cause, delivered themselves up to the British, and were 
marched off to Calcutta ; while the remainder of the 
troops under their orders, in a great degree destitute 
of leaders, retired, though in good order, towards Agra.^ 

one European battalion to four native ones : this I think necessary. I have 
seen a great deal of these people lately, and am quite convinced that, without 
King’s tTOox:>s, i;ery little is to 5fl expected : in short, the infantry of tins army, as 
well as cavalry, should be remodelled.” — ConfidGntialDespafch, Sept. 12, 1.803 
— Well. JDesp. hi. 312. This wise advice has been since entirely thrown away; 
because the English government have not since ventured, in the face of popular 
clamour for reduction and retrenchment, to keep up the British troops in 
India at their former level, far less to augment them to double their amount, 
as they should have been, to preserve the proper balance betw^een the Euro- 
pean and native forces. It was immediately after the battle of Austerlitz that 
Napoleon, gifted with the sagacity which amounts to prescience, formed his 
designs for the fortifications of Paris ; and it was immediately after the battle 
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THther they were speedily followed by General Lake 
with the British army* and, on the 10th October, a gene- 
ral attack was made on their strong positions, intersected 
1 by ravines, covering the city from the south. The gallant 
sepoy troops, emidating the conduct of their European 
brethren in arms, under the guidance of Lieut-Colonei 
Gerard, the adjutant-general of the army, drove the enemy 
in the finest style from the rugged ground which they 
occupied, and, pursuing their advantages hotly, ascended 
the glacis, and gained possession of the outworks, though 
not without sustaining a heavy loss. Two days afterwards, 
two thousand five hundred of the enemy came over and 
entered the British seiwice ; and the breaching batteries 
having been completed, and the fire opened with great 
effect on the ramparts, the garrison, six thousand strong, 
soon after surrendered at discretion. By this decisive 
blow, the last stronghold and great arsenal of the enemy 
fell into om’ hands. The stores captured were immense : 
one hundred and sixty pieces of brass and iron cannon 
were taken, with all their equipments and ammunition ; 
while the discipline observed by the troops in the midst 
of their triumphs was so extraordinary, and afforded such 
a contrast to the license and devastation usually atten- 
dant oh military success in Hindostan, that it contributed, 
even more than their astonishing victories, to the belief 
that they were, and the wish that they should continue 
to be, invincible.’- 

This early and unparalleled series of successes secured 

of Delhi that Lord Lake impressed upon government the necessity of a great 
augmentation in the European forces in India, The future to the one has 
passed ; and Napoleon, as we shall see in the sequel, fell, because dread of 
offending the Parisian populace prevented him from carrying into execution 
what he felt to be essential to the salvation of their m dependence. The future 
to Its is still to come, though the prospect is enveloped in clouds, and sinister 
omens ma^^ already be discerned in the heavens; but posterity will bo able to 
judge whether the British empir#is to be an, exception to the rule, and stahi- 
lity is to be given to our power by concessions to popular and ignorant 
clamour, which have proved fatal to the greatest of those who have preceded 
us. 

* “All the inhabitants of this place, (Delhi,), who for a time fled, perceiving 
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the submission or alliance of all the natire potentates in 
the north of Hindostan ; and a treaty of alliance /sras 
concluded with the Rajah of Bhurtpore, and another xrith 
Runjeet Sing, the Rajah of Lahore, the strength of whose 
military power was afterwards so seriously experienced 
in the Punjaub ; in consequence of which fifteen hundred 
of the latter’s horse joined the British camp. Meanwhile, 
however, Scindiah moved up fourteen battalions of his 
best regular infantry from the Deccan by foi'ced marches 
into the northern provinces ; and these troops, having 
joined some regiments which had escaped from the wreck 
of Delhi and Agra, and received an ample supply of 
artillery, formed a formidable force, which it was of the 
last importance to destroy before its numbers were still 
further augmented by additions from other quarters. 
Leaving behind him, therefore, his artillery, and the 
greater part of his infantry, General Lake set out with 
the cavalry and light infantry, by foi'ced marches, in pur- 
suit of the enemy. After several fatiguing days’ journey, 
he reached the spot they had quitted the day before, and 
received intelligence that they were not more than forty 
miles from the British camp. Setting out at midnight, 
he accomplished that distance at the head of his cavah'y, 
in the next twenty-fom' hours, and about noon, on the 
1st November, came up with the enemy, sixteen thou- 
sand strong, with seventy pieces of cannon, advantageously 
posted with their right upon a rivulet, which required to 
be crossed before their position was reached, and their 

that no ra-vages had been committed by the troops, returned to their habita- 
tions last night. I am informed from all quarters that the inhabitants beheld 
with astonishment this proof of the discipline and good conduct of the army, 
and declare that hitherto it has been unknown in Hindostan, that a yictorious 
army should pass through a country, without destroying by fire, and commit- 
ting every excess the most injurious to the inhabitants ; but on the contrary, 
from the regularity observed by us, our approach is a blessing, instead of bring- 
ing with it, as they at first feared, all the horrors of war, attended by rapine 
and murder; that their cattle remain in the fields without being molested, and 
the inhabitants in their houses receive eveiy protection.”' — Lord Lake to Lord 
Wellesley, %d Oct. 1803— 426, 427. 

On this occasion, also, Lord Lake reiterates his observation of the indispen- 
sable necessity of having a large proportion of British troops to achieve success 
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left resting on tbe village of Laswaeeb. Tlie dust, ■which chap. 
obscured aU the ground in advance of the enemy as soon .. 
as the rivulet "was crossed, prevented the English general 
t from seeing the extent of the formidable array of guns 
■which protected their front; and in his anxiety to cut oiF 
their retreat to the neighbouring hills, he resolved upon 
an immediate assault ■with the cavalry alone, before any 
part of the infantry had come iip. The attack 'was made, 
and at first with brilliant success. Wearied as they were, 
the British and native cavalry forced the enemy’s line at 
several points, penetrated into the village, and even car- 
- ried a part of the artillery; but being unsupported by 
infantry and cannon, these gallant horsemen could make 
no reply to the severe fire of artillery and musketry with 
which they were assailed; the taken guns could not be 
withdrawn for want of bullocks, and, after sustaining a 

, T , ° T Desp. Now 

severe loss, they were obliged to evacuate the ground 2 , leos. 
they had gained, and retire to a short distance from the iil44M?i. 
, field.i 

Encouraged by this success, but yet fearful of the onset 
of the British infantry when it came up, the enemy sent Desperate 
to say, that if certain terms were allowed them, they e^ST**'* 
would deliver up their guns. General Lake, being doubt- 
ful of the issue of a second attack, acceded to the proposal, 
and gave them an hour to carry it into effect ; which, 
however, they took no steps to do. During this interval 
* he formed his little army, consisting of the 76th. regiment 
and seven weak battalions of sepoys, with a few galloper 

ill India. ‘‘ The sepoys,” says he^ “ have behaved excessively well ; but from 
my observations on this day, as well as every other, it is impossible to do gi’eat 
things in a gallant and quick style without Europeans ; therefore, if they do 
not in England think it necessary to send British troops in the proportion of 
one to three sepoy regiments, which is, in fact, as one to six in actual numbers, 
from the superior strength of the native battalions, they will stand a good 
chance of losing their piossessions in India, if a French force once get a footing 
in India. You may perceive, from the loss of European officers in sepoy regi- 
^ nientSj how necessary it is for them to expose themselves ; in fact, everything 
has been done by the example and exertions of the ofiicers, without which we 
had not been where we are.” — Lobd Lake to Lobd Wellesley, Oct 10, 1803 — 

Well. Desjp, iii. 396. 
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guns, and three regiments of British and fiye of native 
eavalrj— in all, four thousand infantry and three thousand 
five hundred horse— into two columns, and "when the time 
allowed had expired, moved on to the attack. The 76th 
regiment headed the array, and was directed to move 
against the enemy’s left flank, and assault the village of 
LasVaree ; the second column of infantry and all the 
cavalry were to support the onset of the first, and take 
advantage of any confusion which might appear in the 
enemy’s line. With an undaunted step, the 76th, with 
General Lake and all his staff at their head, advanced 
against the terrible line of cannon which was planted along 
the enemy’s front : so admirable was their steadiness that 
a staff officer observed at the moment, as they approached 
the fire, that an arrow discharged at one end of the line 
would go through half the feathers of the regiment. No 
sooner, however, were they arrived within range of can- 
nister-shot than they were received by so tremendous a 
fire, that in a few minutes a third of their number were 
struck down ; and at this awful moment a large body of 
the enemy’s horse bore down to the charge. Rapidly, 
however, the men closed to the centre. A close and well- 
directed volley from this heroic regiment repulsed the 
attack ; but as they retired only to a little distance, and 
still preserved a menacing attitude on the flank of the 
advancing column, General Lake ordered them to be 
charged by the British cavalry.^ 

This momentous duty was instantly and ably per- 
formed by the 29th regiment of English cEagoons, who 
by a brilliant charge overthrew the Mahratta horse, and, 
by clearing the flank of the column of infantry, enabled 
the successive regiments, as they came up, to deploy. 
The whole now moved forward at a rapid pace against 
the enemy’s batteries, and, sustaining without flinching 

* I received this striking anecdote from the adjutant-general of the army, 
Lieutenant-colonel Gerard, to whom the words in the text were addressed by- 
Major Lake, the gallant son of the commander-in-chief. 
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the continued and. terrific fire of his artillerj, at length, 
by a sudden rush, made themselres masters of the guns. 
Even then the left ■wing did not fly, but commenced, in 
i admirable order, a regular retreat ; -which, ho-wever, -was 
ultimately changed into a rout by the repeated and 
impetuous charges of the British and native horse, under 
Colonel Vandeleur. So obstinate -was the resistance, so 
complete the victory, that of seventeen regular battalions 
■who had engaged in the battle, the -whole, with the excep- 
tion of two thousand prisoners, were either killed or 
wounded ; all the guns — seventy in number — forty-four 
colours, and the whole ammunition and baggage, taken. 
By this decisive overthrow, not only was the power of 
Scindiah in the northern provinces completely broken, but 
the French influence and authority on the banks of the 
Jumna, which had suddenly grown up to so formidable a 
height, finally destroyed. But the success was dearly 
bought by the British army : above eight hundred of that 
band of heroes had fallen, or were wounded in the fight ; 

' the battle was the most sevei’e that had yet been fought 
in India ; Lord Lake avowed, in his secret despatches to 
the governor-general, that, if the enemy’s sepoys had had 
an adequate appointment of French officers, the result 
would have been extremely doubtful, and that the rictory 
was owing entirely to the incomparable valour of the 
native English troops.^ 

4 Successes of a subordinate kind, but nevertheless 
material to the issue of the campaign, at the same time 
took place in the eastern provinces. In the beginning of 
September, a British force under Colonel Harcourt broke 
up from the Bengal frontier, invaded the Cuttack, and a 
short time after reached the far-famed city of Juggernaut. 
Heavy rains for some weeks afterwards prevented further 

' ^ TKc action of yesterday has convinced me how inipossihU it is to do 
S anythwg ivithout British troops ; and of them there ought to he a very great 

■ proportion. The returns of yesterday will, I fear, prove the necessity of what I 
say too fully.” — LoedLake to Loed Wellesley, kecret Despatch^ 2dNov. 1803 — 
Well Besjx iii. 446. 
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operations; but in tlie end of tbe month they again 
. adranced, and occupied without resistance the town of 
Cuttack, and some days afterwards stormed the citadel ; 
and this rich and highly important province — a link 
lying on the sea -coast between the presidencies of Bengal 
I and Madras— was permanently added to the British 
dominions^ 

While this splendid succession of victories was estab- 
lishing the British power in the north of India, triumphs 
of an equally brilliant kind signalised their efforts in the 
western provinces. Operations commenced in tbe Deccan 
with the invasion of the territories of the Rajah of Berar, 
by General Wellesley, at the head of one army, and by 
Colonel Stevenson with another, on the 8th August. On 
the following day Wellesley arrived at the town of 
Ahmednuggur, a strong fortress defended by lofty walls 
of masonry, supported by towers. Without hesitating an 
instant, he directed an escalade, which was bravely 
executed, and proved successful without any very serious 
loss. Batteries were immediately erected against the 
citadel, and with such effect that it surrendered at discre- 
tion in two days — the garrison of fourteen hundred men 
being made prisonei’s. Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar 
now advanced towards the invader, who soon after took 
possession, without resistance, of the noble city of Aurun- 
gabad. Scindiah, upon that, moved as if to threaten 
Hyderabad; but General Wellesley, by marching east- 
ward along the banks of the Godavery, effectually frus- 
trated his design, and, at tbe same time, covered the 
advance of two important convoys which were coming up 
to his army. Jalna, an important fort on the frontier of 
the Mahratta territory, was soon after carried by Colonel 
Stevenson by assault ; and a few days after, he surprised 
a considerable detachment of the enemy by a nocturnal 
attack, and routed them with very heavy loss ; while, on 
the side of Bombay, the fortress of Baroach was carried 
by storm by Colonel Woodington. But more decisive 
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events were approaching. The confederate chieftains, who chap. 
hitherto had merely hovered round the British troops with 
clouds of horse followed by a few thousand irregular foot, 
were now joined by the flower of their forces ; sixteen 
battalions of Scindiah’s regular infantry, and an immense 
train of artillery, under French olEcers, entered their 
camp, and they exhibited an imposing array of fifty thou- sgr’ 370! 
sand men, of whom thirty thousand were admirable hoi'se, 55, ss.’’ 
with a hundred pieces of cannon.^ 

This formidable concentration of force demonstrated 
the necessity of combined operations by the Biutish gene- Movements 
rals ; and, with a view to these, a conference took place ihelatuelf 
between General Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson, on the 
21st September. It was then agreed that a joint attack 
should be made on the enemy, who were about a day and 
a halfs journey oiF, and reported to be encamped at 
Bokerdun. The two generals separated on the day fol- Sept. 22. 
lowing, and advanced towards the concentrated point by 
different routes — Colonel Stevenson by the western. 

General Wellesley by the eastern road, having a range of 
hills between- them. The motive for this separation, 
though it may be doubted whether it was a suflBicient one 
for a division in the neighbourhood of so great a force, 
was the difficulty of getting forward the united army 
through the narrow defiles by which both roads passed, 
and the chance that, if the two divisions moved by one 
line, the enemy would retire by another, and the oppor- 
tunity of striking a decisive blow be lost. In moving 
forward thus parallel to each othei’, the two corps were not 
more than twelve miles asunder ; but the intervening hills 
rendered any mutual support impossible. In presence of 
an able and enterprising enemy, their position offered the ^ . 

same advantages which the division of the Austrian army 386, 401 . ' 
by the lake of Garda presented to the blows of Napo- sr.sa Vh. 
leon.2 * Upton arriving within five miles of the enemy, if,*’' 
General Wellesley received intelligence that their horse 

* Ante, Chap, sx, g 103. 
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CHAP, had retreated, and that the infantry alone remained, 
exposed to the chance of defeat if quickly assailed. As 
the chief strength of the Mahrattas lay in their cavalry, 
the English general resolved upon an immediate attack, 
and despatched orders to Colonel Stevenson to co-operate 
in the proposed enterprise. 

When he arrived, however, in sight of the enemy, he 
Danger of fouud theii’ wholo army, infantry and cavalry, with an 
tho Bntaaii. artillery, drawn up in a strong position, with 

the river Kaitna, which could be crossed only by a 
single ford, flowing along their front. The sight was 
enough to appal the stoutest heart : thirty thousand 
horse, in one magnificent mass, crowded the right ; a- 
dense array of infantry, powerfully supported by artillery, 
formed the centre and left ; the g-unners were beside their 
pieces, and a hundi’ed pieces of cannon in front of the 
line, stood ready to vomit forth death upon the assailants. 
Wellington paused for a moment, impressed but not 
daunted by the sight. His whole force, as Colonel 
Stevenson had not come up, did not exceed eight thousand 
men, of whom sixteen hundi’ed were cavalry : the effec- 
tive native British were not above fifteen hundred ; and 
he had only seventeen pieces of cannon. But, feeling at 
once that a retreat in presence of so prodigious a force 
of cavalry was impossible, and that the most audacious 
course was, in such circumstances, the most prudent, he 
ordered an immediate attack. “Dux cautus et provi- 
1 Livy, XXV. dens, Scipio, victus necessitatibus, temerarium capit con- 
ksiey^s silium ut statim hosti obviam iret : et, quocumque 
and occurreret loco, preelium consereret. ‘ Scio,’ inquit, 
1803 videri consilium : sed in rebus asperis et teuui 

Desp.iii. gpe fortissima qumque consilia tutissima sunt : quia, si 

■ S72..: Gurw.' i . , ■ . , . 

1 . 386 , 401 . m occasionis momento cujus prseterYolat opportiinitas, 
cunctatus paullulum fueris, nequidquam mox omissam 
qurnras.”"^ 


* Scipio, a cautious and prudent general, overborne by necessity, adopted 
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Wellington %yiselj determined to direct his attack 
against the Mahi-atta left, as the infantry, -which -was there 
cro-wded together, presented less formidable obstacles than 
the immense mass of horse -which glittered on the right. 
With this view, the British troops were moved off to their 
own right : the lateral movement being covered by the 
cavah-y and the Mysore horse; and the whole crossed the 
Kaitna at the ford, and immediately formed in two lines, 
with the cavalry in reserve, on the enemy’s extreme left. 
The confederates upon this altered their front, and, instead 
of remaining parallel to the Kaitna, formed a diagonal 
line across the plain from that river to the village of 
‘Assaye. The guns were disposed along the whole front, 
and presented one immense battery, formidable alike by 
its numbers and the weight of its metal. With the 
pickets of the 85th and whole 74th in front on the right, 
and the 78th on the left, the British line marched swiftly 
forward to the attack ; but, when they came within range, 
their guns were almost immediately dismounted by the 
superior fire of the enemy’s artillery . Nothing, however, 
could arrest the steady advance of the pickets and 74th 
regiment, who moved direct upon Assaye with the utmost 
intrepidity. But as they approached the enemy, and got 
-within reach of their grape-shot, the execution became so 
severe that frightful chasms were soon made in their 
ranks, and a lai’ge body of Mahratta horse, which had got 
round the village uuperceived, taking advantage of the 
openings thus made, dashed through with fearfrd efiect,^ 

the hold counsel of anticipating the enemy, and assailing him wheresoever 
he could be reached. hnow/ said he, ^such a step appears audacious, 
but in difficult circumstances and with little hope, the boldest counsels are the 
safest. If you hesitate and allow the moment of action to pass away, you will 
wait in vain for its recm'rence.*” — Livy. Tasso exx:>ressed the same idea in the 
well-lcnown lines ; — 

A incontrare i nemici e 1 nostro fato 
Andianne pur deliberati insieme ; 

Che spesso avvien che ne’ maggior perigli 
Sono i piu audaci gli ottimi consigli.” 

Tasso, Gems. Lih. vi. 6. 
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and a forest of uplifted sabres was seen in the centre of 
tbe British line.* 

All seemed lost; but at that critical moment Welling- 
ton ordered up the British and native cavalry, under 
Colonel Maxwell. On they came at the gallop: the 
gallant 19 th dragoons, headed by their heroic leader, bore 
down upon the Mahratta horse, now disordered by success, 
with irresistible force, and drove them off the field head- 
long into the Juah. The '74th and pickets, relieved from 
their assailants, now rallied with admirable discipline; 
and the second line coming up, a great part of the guns 
which had spread such havoc through the field were 
taken. Still, however, the enemy held Assaye, with a 
large body of infantry; and the cannon placed around it 
thundered on the attacking corps with terrific effect. But 
at that important juncture Wellington, having taken the 
guns on his left, assailed it with the T^Sth and a regiment 
of native horse, with such resolution that that important 
post was at length carried by storm. In this desperate 
conflict, Wellington, who led on the gallant 78 th regi- 
ment in person, had a horse shot under him. The enemy 
resisted to the very last — the artillerymen being bayoneted 
at their guns; the infantry in many places lying in files 
on the ground, as they had stood in their ranks. During 
the retreat a large body of foot-soldiers collected together, 
and for a short time showed a determined front ; but they 
were dispersed by a brilliant charge of Colonel Maxwell 
with the unconquerable 19th, in which that gallant officer 
lost his life.^ 

Some of Scindiah’s gunners, when the flight was general, 
fell on the earth and feigned to be dead, to avoid the 

* Tlie extraordinary loss sustained by the 7 4tb on this occasion, was chiefly 
owing to the officer who led the pickets not having foliow^ed out Wellington’s 
instructions, which were to make the attack on Assaye by a circuitous sweep, 
which 'would have kept the men for the greater part of the way out of the 
reach of cannon-shot ; instead of which, carried a'way by a heroic courage, he 
moved direct upon the village, over a space swept like a glacis by the cannon 
of the enemy. I lament,” said Wellington, “ the consequences of this mis- 
take j but I must acknowledge, it was not possible for a man to lead a body 
into a hotter fire than he did the pickets on that day against Assaye, One 
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sabres of the cayalry; but no sooner bad the horsemen chap . 

passed than they started up, turned the guns about, and 1 

opened a destructive fire on the backs of the advancing 
enemy. Indignant at the fraud, the British soldiers Eesuits of 
wheeled about, again stormed the batteries, and bayoneted 
the treacherous gunners at their pieces. At length the 
enemy fled on all sides, just as night set in, leaving in the 
hands of the British ninety-seven pieces of cannon, and 
almost all the ammunition and stores of the army. The 
Mahrattas had two thousand men slain on the field, and 
six thousand wounded; but the British loss was very 
severe, and the victor found himself weakened by above 
fifteen hundi’ed killed and wounded, embracing more than 
a third of the whole British force.^ “ Never,” says i oen. wei- 
Southey, “was victory gained under so many disadvan- Dip^tosir 
tages. Superior arms and discipline have often provided 
against as great a numerical difierence, but it would be 
describing the least part of this day’s glory to say that 
the number of the enemy was as five to one; they had sckerer.i. 
disciplined troops in the field, under European officers, ’ 
who more than doubled the British force; they had a 
hundred pieces of cannon, which were served with fearful » Quarterly 
skill, and which the British, without the aid of artillery, 
twice won with the bayonet.”^* 

After this decisive overthrow, the confederates retired 
twelve miles from the field of battle, where they passed operations 
the night; but no sooner did they hear of the approach Hattie of 
of Colonel Stevenson, who, with eight thousand men, was -'^ssaye. 
advancing against them, than they fled headlong down the 
Ghauts, and reached the bottom in great confusion, with- 
out either cannon or ammunition. These losses, however, 

company of the pickets alone, consisting of one officer and fifty men, lost the 
officer and forty-four rank and file ” — ^Wellington’s Mem, Sept. 1803 ; 

Gubwood, i 393, 403. 

* Their fire/’ said the Duke of Wellington, was so heavy, I much doubted 
at the time whether I should be able to prevail on the troops to advance; and 
all agree that the battle was the fiercest that has ever been seen in India. Our 
troops behaved admirably — the sepoys astonished me.” — W Ellington to MAJOii ■ 

Malcolm, October 3, 1803; Guewood, i. 437. 
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CHAP, vere soon restored, and the exhausted state of both corps 
of the British army rendered any effectiye pursuit of an 
1803. enemy still so immensely superior in cayalry altogether 
impossible. Colonel Stevenson soon after reduced Assee- 
ghur, an important fortress in the Rajah of Berar’s domi- 
oct. 21 . nions ; while W eUington, by a series of masterly man- 
ceuvres, defended the territories of his allies, the Nizam and 
the Soubadar of the Deccan, and threw bach the clouds 
of the Mahratta horse on their own territories. After 
some weeks’ marching and countermarching, Sciudiah, 
disgusted with a war in which no plunder was to be 
obtained, and of which the burden as well as dangers fell 
Nov. 11 . entirely on his own dominions, made proposals for peace. 
An armistice, on certain terms, was agreed to by the 
British general; but the conditions not having being 
Nov. 23. complied with by the Mahratta chiefs, he resolved not to 
lose the opportunity which presented itself of determining 
their indecision, by striking a decisive blow against their 
united forces before they were thoroughly recovered from 
Nov. 28 . their late defeat. Having effected a junction with 
Colonel Stevenson, the whole moved against the enemy ; 
and late on the evening of the 28th, after a fatiguing 
march in a sultry day, when the Mysore horse, which 
were skirmishing with the Mahratta cavalry iu front, 
cleared away, a long line of cavalry, infantry, and artil- 
lery could be distinctly perceived, extending about five 
miles in length, in the plains in front of Aegaum. Though 
the men were much exhausted by the heat, Wellington 
deemed the opportunity too favourable to be lost; for he 
had fourteen battalions of infantry, and six regiments of 
cavalry — in all about fourteen thousand men — ^besides 
four thousand irregular horse ; and the enemy did not 
exceed forty thousand. Rapidly, therefore, the formation 
, TVeUing- infantry, with the 74th and 78th on the 

Got v*^r^' and in advance, so as to enter first into action ; the 
o28,'.53i. cavalry in the second line following the first in echelon ; i 
the Mysore and Mogul horse on the left, thrown back, so 
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as rather to protect the rear than enter into the fight, chap. 
and opposite to the immense mass of Mahratta horse _ — 1-, 
whicli crowded the enemy’s right wing. 

As the British line advanced, the European regiments 
in front were received by a heavy fire from the batteries Battle if 
placed along the front of the enemy’s line; and shortly Noi! 28! 
after they were assailed in flank with the utmost fury by 
a large body of Persians, who engaged in a close conflict, 
hand to hand, with the British. After a fierce struggle, 
however, the Asiatic scimitar yielded to the European 
bayonet, and the assailants were almost wholly destroyed. 

Three battalions of sepoys, who succeeded next in the 
column, then advanced in echelon in good order, but no 
sooner came into cannon-shot than they disbanded and 
fled, though they had advanced bravely through a much 
heavier fii’e at Assaye. Wellington, however, was at hand 
to repair the confusion. Rallying the fugitives, and 
advancing at their head himself, he soon restored the 
day: a disorderly charge of Scindiah’s horse on the left 
of the line was repulsed by the steadiness of another bat- 
talion of the native troops; and the British regiments in 
advance having carried the principal batteries which 
played upon their line, the whole Mahratta force went off 
in confusion, leaving in the hands of the victors thirty- 
eight pieces of cannon, and all their ammunition. Had 
there been an hour more of daylight, or the delay conse- 
quent on the breaking of the sepoy regiments not occurred, 
the whole of the enemy would have been destroyed; as 
it was, the pursuit was actively continued for many miles 
by the British cavalry, by moonlight, and all their ele- 
phants and baggage taken. But the singular' failure of 
the three native regiments, albeit veteran soldiers who had 
formerly distinguished themselves, demonstrates the neces- j 
sity of a large proportion of European to native troops in 
all Indian campaigns; for we have the authority of 2, isos. 
Wellington for the assertion, that if he had not been at 
hand to repair the disorder, the day would have been lost.^ 
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On tlie very day after tlie battle, Wellington marcbed 
to invest Gawilgur. This celebrated fortress is situated 
in a range of mountains between the sources of the rivers 
Poorna and Taptee, and stands on a lofty pile of rocky 
eminences, surrounded by a triple circuit of walls, rising 
from the edge of inaccessible precipices. The entrances 
to this almost impregnable stronghold are by three nar- 
row and steep paths, winding for a long ascent through 
tlie cross-fire of batteries, and intersected at various 
points by strong iron gates. After reconnoitring the dif- 
ferent sides of this formidable fortress, Wellington 
resolved to attack it on the northern front, where the 
ground is comparatively level, though to reach that 
quarter required a circuit of thirty miles, over rugged 
intervening mountains. Thither the heavy ordnance 
and stores were dragged, over heights hitherto deemed 
impassable for all but foot-soldiers, through roads made 
by themselves; and at length, after great exertions, a 
sufiicient number of cannon were placed in the trenches 
on that side to commence battering. With such vigour 
was the fire sustained, though nine heavy guns only had 
been brought round, that by the evening of the 1 4th the 
breach in the outer wall was declai'ed practicable. 
Arrangements were immediately made for the storm, 
which were carried into execution on the following 
morning, with the most perfect success. The troops on 
the north side, headed by the flank companies of the 
94th regiment, mounted the breach with irresistible 
vigour, while a false attack on the south distracted the 
attention of the enemy. The outer wall was surmounted 
by escalade, the inner gates were blown open ; and at the 
moment when the fugitive garrison were attempting to 
escape by the southern ports, they were met by the vic- 
torious British, who in that quarter also had made their 
way in, and all made prisoners.^ 

The capture of this stronghold, deemed over all India 
impregnable, following such a train of disasters, at length 
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broke the proud spirit of tbe Maliratta princes. Nego- chap. 
tiations in real earnest were now resumed, and a treaty 
was concluded two days afterwards, between Wellington 
1 and the Rajah of Berar. By this pacification it was These is- 
stipulated that the Rajah should cede to the Company pJthe°cwi- 
all the territories which he had possessed in the Deccan, 
the province of Cuttack, and various districts to the 
south of the hills of Gawilghun While by a subsequent 
treaty with Scindiah, all his territories in the Doab, Dec. so. 
between the Jumna and the Ganges ; the fortresses of 
Baroach and Ahmednuggur, with their circumjacent 
territory ; the whole district below the Adjuntee hills 
and the Godavery river, were made over to the Com- 
pany. By these glorious treaties, territories containing 
thirty-two thousand square miles, and yielding, even 
under all the disadvantages of the Mahratta rule, nearly 
three millions sterling a-year of revenue, including j 
Delhi, the ancient capital of the Mogul emperors, Agra, 

Gwalior, and many other fortresses, were acquired by sss, m, 
the British government, and their influence was ren- ^323,^26’. 
dered paramount through the whole north of Hindustan.^* 

The termination of the Mahratta war, though it esta- 
blished the political supremacy of the British in India, Pecuniary 
and spread the fame of their valour over all Asia, yet Sente^the 
left the government involved in considerable difficulties. f“ 

The expenses of moving such large bodies of men to such 
immense distances was very great ; and as the English, 
reversing the usual principles of Indian warfare, uni- 
formly paid for everything which they required, their 

* By these treaties certain distncts were to be ceded by the Mahratta chiefs 
to the Nizam. His minister, Mohiput Ram, was most anxious to secure 
information as to what particular countries or districts were likely to be ceded, 
and at a secret conference, oifered Wellington ten lacs of rapees (£1^0,000) to 
obtain it. Can you keep a secret asked the English general. — “Yes,” 
replied Mohiput Ram. — “ So can I,” answered the general. So universal is 
corruption at the native courts, that they have no conception that any func- 
tionary, how high soever, is above it. The conquests of the English were 
mainly ascribed by them to the incorruptible integrity of their officers, both 
civil and military, and the fidelity to engagements of their government. — 

Auber, ii. 325. 
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CHAP, march, though hailed with blessiugs by the natiyes of 
the conquered proyinces, proved extremely burdensome 
1®®®- to the Company’s treasury. The dangers of the war had 
been strongly felt in India, and seriously exaggerated 
in the mother country. The Company’s stock had 
fallen in consequence, since the commencement of hos- 
tilities, from two hundred and fifteen to one hundred 
and sixty ; no less than Jl, 700, 000 in specie had been 
remitted by the Court of Directors in the course of the 
year: and, large as this sum was, it was exceeded by the 
wants of the Indian treasury. Mercantile men, unac- 
quainted with the real state of affairs in the East, who 
estimated the propriety of all measures by their effect 
upon the value of their stock, or the amount of their 
dividends, and were incapable of appreciating the pre- 
sent sacrifices requisite to produce ultimate security to so 
vast a dominion, murmured loudly at these effects of 
Lord Wellesley’s administration ; and the opinion 
became general in Great Britain, that his inordinate 
ambition had involved us in endless contests, which 
would ultimately prove fatal to our empire in the East. 
So vexatious were the restrictions with which his admi- 
nistration was surrounded, and so disproportioned the 
ideas of the Directors to the grandeur or the real nature 
of their situation, that he tendered his resignation to 
government, and was only prevailed on to continue at 
affairs in India on an assurance that, as soon 
24 *^' present complicated transactions with the Mahrattas 
intro’d. ’ were brought to a conclusion, he would be relieved from 
his duties.’- 

Meanwhile the treaty already mentioned had been 
Negotii- concluded with Scindiah, by which it was stipulated that 
raptarewith he should cede Gwalior and Golmd, and receive a subsi- 
PeK 27 , diary force ; in other words, become entirely dependent 
1804. British government. These events, however, 

brought the English in contact with a still more for- 
midable power, whose hostility it hitherto had been their 
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studious care to avoid. Holtar commanded a powerful chap. 

army, whicli was posted in a threatening position on the L. 

frontier of Scindiah’s territory ; and as he held several 
i valuable possessions in the Doab, which had recently 
been ceded to the British government, it was indispens- 
able to come to some terms to accommodate the conflict- 
ing interests of the parties. Though tliat wily chieftain, 
with the characteristic dissimulation of a Mahratta, pro- 
fessed the utmost desire to cultivate the friendship of the 
Company, it soon appeared that he had resolved on the 
most determined hostility. Secret information reached 
< the governor-general, that he was underhand instigating 
the tributaries and dependants of the English to enter 
into a confederacy against them ; and he even wrote to 
General Wellesley, threatening to overrun the British 
provinces with an innumerable army.* At length he 
openly sent an agent to Scindiah’s camp to solicit that 
cHeftain to renew hostilities with the British, and at ,,, , , 

^ the same time he began plundering the territories of 
■ their ally, the Rajah of Jypore. Justly considering these 341,345.’ 
acts as equivalent to a declaration of war, the com- 
niander-in-chief advanced into Holkar’s temtory. 

General Wellesley was invested with the general direc- 
tion of affairs, military as well as political, in the Deccan, commence- 
and the territories of the Peishwa and Mahratta chiefs ; 
but he had no longer any active command in the war, Baums' 
i and the chief weight of the contest fell on General Lake 
in the northern provinces. Arduous as the conflict with 

Countries of many hundred miles in extent shall be overrun and plun 
dered ; Lord Lake shall not have leisure, to breathe for a moment ; and cala- 
mities will fall on the backs of human beings in continual watr by the attacks of 
my army, which oven^belms like the waves of the sea.” — Holkar to General 
Wellesley, 21, 1804 ; Malcolm/ 315. In his, letters to the Indian chiefs, 
tributary of England, he uniformly styled the English infidel Christians, the 
enemies of the Mussulman faith ;”— seditious men, whom they should be 
prepared to do distinguished service against and spoke of its being the object 
of the religion and the rule of Mussulmans, that the whole body of the Faithful 
having assembled together, they should be employed, heart and soul, in extir- 
pating the profligate infidels. — See Intercepted Oorresp. of Holkae — Well, Desp. 

, iv. 48, 49. 
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Tippoo Sultaun and Scindiah had been, this last strife 
was still more formidable, from the recun'ence of the 
Asiatic chief to that system of warfare in which the 
strength of the East, from the earliest ages, has consisted. 
Without despising the aid of disciplined battalions and a 
powerful train of artillery, it was the policy of Holkar to 
trust chiefly to his cavalry ; to relieve his army of those 
encumbrances which retarded their march, and seldom 
failed to fall a prey in regular battles to the swift advance 
and daring courage of the British soldiers ; and to trust 
for success to the encompassing the European hosts, like 
the Roman legions by the Parthian cavalry, with clouds 
of light horse, who could not be reached by the heavy- 
armed European squadrons. True, these irregular bodies 
could not withstand the charge of the English or sepoy 
dragoons, any more than the Saracens could the shock of 
the steel-clad Crusaders of Europe ; but they seldom 
awaited their approach, and, by hovering round their 
columns, and cutting off their foraging and watering 
parties, frequently reduced to extreme distress bodies of 
men before whom they could not have stood a quarter of 
an hour in regular combat.^ 

Holkar’s territories, though extensive, lay in different 
parts of the Deccan and Hindostan ; they were, for the 
most part, in a neglected state, from the devastation and 
military license to which, from time immemorial, all the 
Mahratta provinces had been subjected. He was a usurper 
of his brother’s rights ; his own family had never risen 
to the rank of considerable potentates ; and his present 
power was mainly owing to the vast concourse of preda- 
tory horsemen who, on the conclusion of peace by Scin- 
diah and the Rajah of Berar, flocked to his standard as 
the only one which promised a continuance of violence 
and plunder. Vast bodies of these irregular but formi- 
dable freebooters swarmed in all the northern parts of 
the Deccan and over Hindostan ; and the number of 
them, amounting to little short of a hundred thousand. 
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whom this popular chieftain had collected under his chap. 
banners, was so disproportioned to the resources of his 
dominions, that foreign conquest had become to him, as 
to Napoleon, a matter of necessitj. Bands of these 
plunderers, before they were attracted by the reputation 
of the Mahratta chief, had already appeared in various 
quarters, spreading terror and devastation Avherever they 
went ; and one, ten thousand strong, which had passed 
the Kistna, burst into the British dependencies, and was 
making for the Toombudra, with the design of crossing 
the Company’s frontier, when it was overtaken by Genei’al 
Campbell, and entirely routed by a skilfully conducted 
sui'prise before sunrise, with the loss of three thousand 
killed and wounded. Twenty thousand head of cattle 
taken in their camp, demonstrated the vast extent of the 
depredation which in a few days these marauding horse- 
men could commit. Mohammed Beg Khan, the leader sotTsosr' 

° . Wei Desp 

of the party, was wounded and made prisoner, and the v. 2,'3. 
whole body dispersed.^ 

Important as this early success was in aiTesting the 
destructive inroads of the Mahratta freebooters, it was pian^o^'tiie 
attended with one bad effect, in leading the British com- 
manders to underrate the enemy with whom they had to InJ** 
deal ; inducing the belief that the strength of their con- 
federacy had been broken, by the reduction of Scindiah’s 
and the Rajah of Berar’s power ; and that, by a simulta- 
neous invasion of his territories by comparatively small 
bodies of troops, converging from different directions, 

Holkar would speedily be i-educed to submission. The 
plan of the campaign was arranged on these principles. 

Lord Lake, with the army of Bengal, about ten thousand 
strong, was to advance from the neighbourhood of Delhi, 
southward intoHolkar’s country ; while lesser bodies, acting 
in concert with Scindiah’s forces, pressed upon it from 
Guzerat, Malwa, and the Deccan. Colonel Murray, with 
two European and six native regiments, about six thou- 
sand men, was to advance from Guzerat ; while Colonel 
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Monson, with the 76 th regiment and four battalions of 
sepojs, about three thousand men, moved upon Jjenagur, 
in order to menace the rear of Holkar’s main army, which 
was ravaging the country in that neighbourhood. These 
movements had the effect of inducing the Mahratta chief 
to retreat, which he did to the eastward, with extra- 
ordinary rapidity ; while General Lake, following in his 
footsteps, carried by assault the important fort of Ram- 
poora, and expelled the enemy from all his possessions 
in that part of Hindostan. So completely was govern- 
ment impressed with the idea that Holkar could nowhere 
face the British troops, and that a short campaign at the 
close of the rainy season would effectually reduce his 
power, that the troops, on its commencement, were every- 
where withdrawn to their original stations General Lake 
returned to his cantonments near Delhi, while Colonel 
Monson was left in the province of Malwa, above two hun- 
dred miles in advance, in a position which it was thought 
would effectually preclude the possibility of the predatory 
chieftain’s return toward his own territories.^ 

Holkar’s conduct now demonstrated that he was 
intimately acquainted with the art of war, the principles 
of which are often as thoroughly understood by illiterate 
chieftains, to whom native sagacity and practical experi- 
ence have unfolded them, as by those who have most 
learnedly studied the entei-prises of others. Rapidly con- 
centrating his desultory bands, he fell with an overwhelm- 
ing force, as soon as the decline of the rainy season would 
admit of military operations, upon Colonel Monson’s 
division, left in this perilous position so far in advance ; 
while a subordinate force, five thousand strong, made a 

The necessity of repelling Holkax'’s banditti from tlie frontier of Hin- 
dostan, and of reducing him to a peaceable conduct, will not lead to any serious 
interruption of peace, and will probably tend to consolidate our connexion with 
Scindiah. The eommander-in-chief, with the greater part of the main army in 
Hindostan, has returned to the cantonment of Cawnpore, and my attention is 
now directed to the desirable object of withdrawing the whole army from the 
fieldi and reducing the military charges.*’ — Lord Wellesley to Lord Castle- 
RE.kGH, M July 1804— Besp, iv. 131... 
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cliTersion by an irruption into tbe proTince of Biindelcund. chap. 

A British detachment, under Colonel Smith, of three J lA 

hundred men, apus there almost entirely cut off by the 2o’*‘ 
sudden attack of these freebooters, and with it six guns 
and a considei’able quantity of ammunition were captured : 
a disgrace which was the moi’e sensibly felt, as Colonel 
Fawcett, who with five battalions lay within a few miles, 
and had, by imprudently separating his infantry from his 
artillery, brought about this disaster, instead of attempting 
to arenge it, commenced a retreat. Such was the con- 
sternation produced by this unwonted calamity, that it 
was only by the firm countenance and intrepid conduct 
of Captain Baillie, who commanded a small subsidiary 
force at Banda, the capital, in the southern portion of the 
province, that subordination was maintained ; and the 
Mahrattas at length retired, finding a further advance wk Oe™. 
hazardous, leaving their course everywhere marked by 75, fir. ’ 
conflagration and ruin.^ _ 

This disgrace was but the prelude to still greater 
reverses, in which, however, the high character and Advance of 
undaunted courage of the British troops remained untar- S^n’s 
nished. Colonel Monson, having been joined by the 
troops under General Don, which had captured Rampoora 
— which raised his force to about four thousand men, with Junese. 
fifteen guns, besides three thousand irregular horse — 
advanced thi’ough the strong pass of Mokundra, which 
commanded the entrance through the mountains into 
Hindostan from the westward; and, contrary to the 
directions of General Lake, who had stationed him only 
to protect that defile, still pushing on fifty miles further, 
carried by assault the important fortress of Heinglaisgush, July 2. 
a stronghold of Holkar’s, garrisoned by eleven hundred of 
his best troops. The Mahratta chief meanwhile lay at 
Malwa with his whole disposable force, which exceeded 
forty thousand men, of whom twenty thousand were 
disciplined infantry, with one hundred and sixty guns. 

With this immense body he rapidly approached tlie 
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CHAP. English general ; and the exaggerated rumours which 
preceded his march as to the strength of the Mahratta 
host, impressed the latter with the idea that that he had 
no chance of safety but in an immediate retreat. Colonel 
Murray, who, with a powerful force, including fifteen 
hundred Europeans^ was to have adyanced from Guzerat 
into such a position as to haye been able to render 
him assistance if required, *had, instead of performing his 
part of the general plan, been unfortunately induced to 
fall baoh ; and thus Monson was left alone to withstand 
the whole shock of Holkar’s force. His troops, howeyer, 
though not a fifth part of the enemy in point of number, 
were highly disciplined, admirably equipped, and inured 
to yictory ; and, by a daring advance upon the Mahratta 
Late chief, especially when embarrassed with getting Ms 

Account, immense artillery across the Chumbul riyer, then swollen 

Wei. Desp. . 

Tj^ 2M,290. by rains, he might perhaps haye achieyed as decisiye 
327, 'sli success as, with a similar numerical inferiority, Wellington 
and Lake obtained at Assaye and Laswaree.’^ 

But it then appeared of what importance is military 
Hisdisiters skill and moral resolution in Indian warfare, and how 
“ much the brilliant accomplishment of Lord Wellesley’s 
yictories had been dependent on the daring energy, which, 
seizing the initiative, never lost it till the enemy was 
destroyed. Monson was brave as any officer in the 
English army — second to none in undaunted valour at 
storming a breach ; but he wanted the rarer quality of 
moral intrepidity, and the power of adopting great designs 
on his own responsibility. On the 6th J uly, Holkar was 
engaged in crossing the Chumbul ; the fortunate moment 
of attack was allowed to escape, never to return, and two 
July 8. days afterwards the English general commenced his 
retreat. He did what ordinary officers would have done 
at Assaye, when it was ascertained Stevenson’s division 
could not come up; and what was the result 1 In a few 
hours the subsidiary horse, now four thousand strong, 
which was left to observe the enemy, was enveloped by 
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clouds of the Mahratta cavalry, and, after a bloody chap. 

struggle, cut to pieces "with their gallant commander, L 

Lieutenant Lucan, whose individual heroism long averted 
the disaster. The infantry and guns retired without July a 
molestation to the strong Mokundra pass ; and several 
attacks made by Holkar on the outposts stationed there, 
were repulsed with great slaughter. Despairing, however, 
after the recent disaster, of being able to make good the 
pass against the enemy when his infantry and i^umerous juiy 12. 
artillery should come up, Monson resumed his retreat, a 
few days after, to Kotah, and from thence to Rampoora, werSesp- 
with great precipitation. Such were the obstacles 
presented by the horrible state of the roads and incessant 
rains, during the latter part of this journey, that the 
whole guns, fifteen in number, were abandoned, and fell 273,’ 33b. 
into the enemy’s hands.^ 

No sooner was General, now Lord Lake apprised of the 
commencement of this retreat, than he despatched two fresh Desperate 
battalions and three thousand irregular horse to reinforce Sannas 
his lieutenant ; and with such expedition did they advance, 
that they reached Rampoora a few days after the retiring 
column had arrived there. Still Monson deemed it 
impossible to make a stand ; and, on the 21 st August, 
after leaving a sufficient garrison in that fortress, he 
resumed his march for the British frontier. On the day Aug. 22. 
following, his progress was stopped by the Bannas river, 
which was so swelled by the rains as to be no longer 
fordable ; and during the delay occasioned by this 
obstacle, the whole of the enemy’s force arrived close to 
the British detachment. The situation of the latter was 
now truly frightful ; in their front was a raging torrent, in 
their rear twenty thousand horsemen, continually receiving 
fresh accessions of strength in infantry and guns, as these 
successively came up. The river having at length become 
fordable, four battalions crossed over; and the enemy, 
seeing his advantage, immediately commenced a furious . 
attack on the single battalion and pickets, which now 
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remained alone on the other side. With such heroic 
constancy, however, was this unequal contest maintained 
by these brave men, that they not only repulsed the 
whole attacks made upon them, but, pursuing their 
success, captured several of the enemy’s guns : an event 
which clearly demonstrated what results might have 
followed the adoption of a vigorous offensive in the out- 
set, when the troops were undiminished in strength and 
unbroken in spirit. As it was, however, this little pha- 
lanx, being unsupported, was unable to follow up its 
success, and in the course of falling back to the river and 
effecting their passage, had to sustain an arduous conflict, 
and experienced a frightful loss. ^ 

Meanwhile Captain Nicholl, with the treasure of the 
army and six companies of sepoys, who had been first 
ferried across, proceeded to Khoshalgur, where they 
were attacked by a large body of Scindiah’s troops, who, 
with the characteristic faitlilessness and rapacity of 
Mahrattas, assailed their allies in their distress in hope 
of plunder, and being beat off, openly joined Holkar’s 
camp. Almost all the irregular horse, which had come 
up to Rampoora, soon after deserted to the enemy ; and 
even some companies of sepoys, shaken by the hon’ors of 
the retreat, abandoned their colours and followed their 
example, though in general the conduct of these faithful 
troops was exemplary in the extreme. Abandoned by 
his horse, Colonel Monson, on his route from Khoshal- 
ghur to the British frontier, formed his whole men into 
a square, with the ammunition and bullocks in the 
centre, and in that order retreated for several days, 
almost always fighting with the enemy, and surrounded 
by fifteen thousand indefatigable horsemen, who were 
constantly repulsed with invincible constancy by the 
rolling fire of the sepoys. At length, however, this 
vigorous pursuit was discontinued ; the firm array of the 
British dissolved as they entered their own territories 
great numbers perished of fatigue or by the sword of the 
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pursuers, others allowed themselves to fall into the hands chap. 

of the eneinj ; and the sad remnant of a brilliant divi- J! ll_ 

sion, which had mustered in all, with its reinforcements 
on the retreat, six thousand regular and as many irregu- 
lar troops, now reduced to a thousand or twelve hundred 
men, without cannon or ammunition, arrived at Agra in 
a scattered and disorderly manner about the end of Aug. 28. 
August. 

Then was seen in clear colours the precarious tenm’e by 
which our empire in India is held, and the indispensable Aiaimilg 
necessity ot those vigorous measures in former times, tion through 
wdiich, to an inexperienced observer, might wear the 
aspect of rashness. The overthrow of Monson’s division 
resounded through Hindostan from sea to sea. Great as 
had been the disasters of the retreat, they were magnified 
by the voice of fame, ever .ready to augment the extent of 
public and private calamity, and by the sinister reports 
of the native powers, whose wishes, father to their thoughts, 
represented the British empire in Asia as tottering to its 
fall. The general consternation wms increased by the 
cruelties exercised by Holkar on the prisoners of all 
descriptions who fell into his hands ; the Europeans 
were immediately put to death, and the natives who 
refused to enter his service, mutilated in the most shock- 
ing manner. Everywhere an alarming fermentation was 
apparent. The conduct of several of the allied states 
was such as to afibrd just grounds to distrust their fidelity ; 
that of others was verging on open hostility. Scindiah, 
so far from acting up to the spirit or even letter of his 
alliance, was secretly intriguing with, and even publicly 
assisting, the enemy ; the Rajah of Bhurtpore, already 
repenting of his recent treaty, was supporting him with his 
treasures and his arms ; the spirit of disafiection Avas found }|()’5 
to have spread to some of the chiefs of the newly acquired 
British provinces ; even the fidelity of the sepoys was not nake,Sept. 
everyAvhere proof against the seductions or threats of the ibid.iv.‘ios. 
enemy and that general despondency prevailed which is 
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so often at once tlie forerunner and the cause of public 
calamity. 

But the British government in India was at that period 
in the hands of men whom no reverse could daunt, 
whose energy and foresight were equal to any emergency. 
Generously resolving to take their full share in the 
responsibility of all the measures which had turned out 
so unfortunately ; determining to screen the commander 
from all blame, even for those details of execution which 
were necessarily intrusted to himself; they set themselves 
vigorously to stem the progress of disaster.* The cause 
which had led to it was obvious ; it was the reversing 
the principles which had produced the triumphs of Delhi 
and Laswaree. These glorious days had been the result 
of striking with an adequate force at the heart of the 
enemy’s power, and suspending, or even neglecting, all 
minor considerations to accomplish that grand object : 
the present misfortunes were the consequence of attack- 
ing from four different quarters at once, with forces 
inadequate to victory, if singly brought into action ; 
trusting for success to their combined operation, and 
advancing one column, alone and rmsupported, into the 
heart of the enemy’s power. The British victories had 
been the result of the strategy which caused Napoleon to 

^ From the first hour of Colonel Monson’s retreat/’ said Marquis Wellesley 
to Lord Lake, “ I always augured the ruin of that detachment : if any part is 
saved, I deem it so much gain. Whatever may have been his fate, or whatever 
the result of his misfortunes to my own forces, I will endeavour to shield his 
character from obloquy, nor will I attempt the mean purpose of sacrificing his 
reputation to save mine. His former services and zeal entitle him to this indul- 
gence ; and, however I may lament or suffer from his errors, I will noti'eproaeh 
his memory if he be lost, or his bravery if he survives. "We must endeavour 
rather to retrieve than to blame what is past; and, under your auspices, I enter- 
tain no doubt of success. Every hour, however, which shall be left to this 
plunderer will be marked with some calamity ; we must expect a general defec- 
tion of our allies, and even confusion in our own territories, unless we can 
attack Holkar’s main force immediately with decisive success. I perfectly agree 
with you ; the first object must be the defeat of Holkar’s infantry in the field, 
and to take his guns. Holkar defeated, all alarm and danger will instantly 
vanish. Even a doubtful battle would be perilous : we must therefore look 
steadfastly at that grand object, and if we accomplish it, every other will be 
easy.”— Lobd Wellesley to Lord Lake, Sejpt 11, 1804; Well JDes^jp. iv. 205. 

At the same time Lord Lake wrote to Lord Wellesley : — “ The first object, in 
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triumpli at Ulm and Jena: their misfortunes, of the chap. 

system which, for twenty years, had chained disaster to L 

the Austrian standards. Wellesley resolved instantly to 
4 return to this enlightened plan of operations, from which, 
in an evil hour, imder the influence of undue contempt 
of the enemy, his lieutenants without his orders had 
departed. “ The success of your noble triumphs of last 
year,” said he to Lord Lake, “proceeded chiefly from 1 1,0^4 ^ei- 
your vigorous system of attack. In every war the native lJ/lW 
states will always gain courage in proportion as we shall 
allow them to attack us ; and I know that you will always 
, bear this principle in mind, especially against such a i 9 i| 192. 
power as Holkar.” ^ 

Proceeding on these just and manly principles, every ’ gj, 
exertion was made to reinforce the main amy under Advance of 
Lord Lake, then lying at Cawnpore, and put it into a t> °ih 
condition speedily to take the field. It was full time 
that some decisive effort should be made to retrieve 
affairs ; for the British empire in Hindostan was, in 
truth, in a very critical situation. Rapidly following up 
his success, Holkar pursued the remains of the beaten 
army to the banks of the Jumna ; and on the British 
cavalry under Lord Lake approaching his position, he 
drew off — the infantry and guns taking the direction of 

my opinion, is to destroy Holkar : I shall therefore do everything in my power 
to bring him to action at an early period, which, by his bringing his guns, and 
having met with success, I think very probably may soon take place. The 
taking a large force with me 'will, of course, leave our provinces in a weak and 
defenceless state ; but as it appears the whole of India is at stake, some risk 
must be made to accomplish this, our principal object. Despondency is of no 
avail ; we must therefore set to work, and retrieve our misfortune as quickly 
as possible. Here, my dear Lord, I must remark, that whatever may be said 
upon the subject, you surely cannot be implicated in the business ; for all blame 
ought to fall upon me for detaching the force in the fii*st instance, when I 
thought I had selected a corps, with an officer to command them, who would 
have accomplished all my wishes, and obtained the end proposed. This being 
the case, I certainly became responsible, in the first instance, and shall upon 
every occasion, both here and at home, declare publicly that you had nothing 
to do with the march of that detachment, and that all censure for that measure 
must be attributed to me, and me alone.'— Lord Lake to Lord Wellesley^ 

JSept. 24, 1804 ; Wdl, X>esp, iv. 216. These are the principles by which empires 
are won and saved ; here is, on the part of both these great men, the eye of 
hTapoleon and the heart of Henry IV. 
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CHAP. Dellii, while the horse engaged the attention of the 
English troops by endeaTOuring to cut off their baggage. 
On the 8th of October the enemy’s main force arrived 
‘ before the imperial city, and summoned the ganison, 
consisting only of one battalion and a half of sepoys, 
with a few irregulars, to surrender ; while his emissaries 
used eTery exertion to excite the native chiefs in the 
Doab to revolt against their European masters, and with 
nvei-Desj. such success as seriously embarrassed the operations of 
ii. 343, 348’. the British army, especially in the vital article of obtain- 
ing supplies.^ 

For seven days Holhar continued before Delhi, batter- 
His repulse ing its exteusive and ruinous walls with the utmost 
Ooi vigour ; but such was the resolution of the little garrison 
under Colonels Ochterlony and Burn, that they not only 
repulsed repeated assaults, but, sallying forth, carried a 
battery which was violently shaking the rampart, and 
spiked the guns. At length the Mahrattas, despairing of 
storming the city, and intimidated by the approach of 
Lord Lake with the Bengal army, raised the siege, and 
retired by slow marches through the hills in the direction 
Oct. 15 . of Dieg. The English general had now the fairest pros- 
pect of bringing the enemy’s whole force to action, with 
every chance of success ; for the prodigious train of artil- 
lery which accompanied him rendered his retreat very 
slow; and ten thousand infantry and three thousand 
cavalry, including about two thousand five hundred 
Europeans, followed the British standards. But a total 
failure of supplies, arising from the disafiection or trea- 
Oct! 31.' chery of the native chiefs, by whom they were to have 
toLoriWd! been furnished, rendered it impossible to continue the 
i8oI’ wli. pursuit for some days ; and during that time Holkar got 
reach of immediate attack, and, crossing the 
"'^^ole force, proceeded to ravage the 
wd'nef' resistance to the English beyond 

iv. 345 , 348 . that river.^ Suddenly recrossing it, however, with his 
cavalry alone, a few days after, he advanced by forced 
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marclies to attack Colonel Burn, who, with a detachment, chap. 
had been sent to Seranhunpore, after the retreat of the ■ 


1804 . 


enemy from the neighbourhood of Delhi. 

Lord Lake upon this made a corresponding divi- ^ 
sion of his force. Putting himself at the head of Battle of 
the horse-artillery, two thousand cavalry, and fifteen 
hundred light-armed infantry, he pursued in person Hol- 
kar’s horse on the one side of the river ; while General 
Fraser, with eight thousand infantry, a thousand cavalry, 
and eighteen guns, was intrusted with the task of attack- 
ing his foot-soldiers and artillery on the other. That 
gallant officer, having at length, by gi’eat exertions, 
obtained the requisite supplies, commenced his march 
from Delhi; and on the 13th November came up with Nov. la 
the Mahratta army, consisting of twenty-four battalions 
of regular infantry, a hundred and sixty pieces of cannon, 
and three thousand irregular horse— in all above twenty- 
five thousand men. This formidable force was drawn up 
with considerable skill, in a strong position, with their 
left resting on the fortress of Dieg, their right upon a 
walled village, situated on a height about two miles dis- 
tant ; an extensive morass, altogether impassable, covered 
the greater part of their front, a large expanse of tyater 
protected from attack the whole of their rear; while their 
immense artillery was so disposed as to rake with concen- 
trie fire the narrow isthmus by which alone their line could v. 298, eoi’ 
be assailed.^ 

Noways daunted by these formidable obstacles. General ^ , 

Fraser resolved to make the attack on the following morn- Glorious 
ing. At daybreak the troops advanced to the charge, SfSsh. 
headed by the unconquerable 76th, led on by that general 
in person. They had to make a long circuit round 
the morass before they reached the point at which it 
could be passed ; during the whole of which they were 
exposed to a galling cannonade in flank from the enemy’^s 
artillery, which, as they approached the isthmus leading 
to the village, became dreadfully severe. Rushing impetu- 
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GHAP. ously on, however, the 76tli, followed by the native infan- 
try, ascending the hill, stormed the village with irresistible 
gallantry. From the village, General Fraser advanced 
upon the main body of the enemy, who faced about, and 
were now posted between the morass and the lake, with 
the fort of Bieg in the rear, and several heights crowned 
with artillery to defend the approach to it, interspersed 
in the intervening space. Such, however, was the vigour 
of the attack led by Fraser and Monson, that, though the 
enormous batteries of the enemy played with a concentric 
fire of round, chain, and grape-shot, on the advancing 
column, it pushed on through the awfnl tempest, carrying 
everything before it from right to left of the enemy’s 
original position, and, storming successively all the bat- 
teries, drove them at length, in utter confusion, into the 
fortress of Dieg. J^othing but the heavy fire from its 
ramparts prevented the whole artillery of the enemy in 
the field from being captured | as it was, eighty-seven 
guns and twenty-four tumbrils were taken ; two thou- 
sand men fell on the field, and great numbers perished in 
the lake, into which they had fled to avoid the bloody 
sabres of the English cavalry. The British loss was 
about seven hundred killed and wounded ; among the 
latter of whom was the brave General Fraser, to whose 
decision and intrepidity the success was in a gi'eat degree 
owing ; while Colonel Monson, the second in command, 
who succeeded to the direction of the army upon his 
iMoBson's amply demonstrated, by his bravery, that his 
u*?804. former misfortunes had not been owing to any want of 
iV courage. Among the guns taken, were, to the 
WLake’i inexpressible delight of the soldiers as well as of that 
T. 29^301. brave man, thirteen of those that had been lost in the 
late calamitous retreat.^ 

While this important success was gained over the 
infantry and artillery of Holkar, a triumph equally deci- 
PuiTucki sive attended the operations of Lord Lake in person 
against his cavalry. That enterprising chief having, as 
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already mentioned, crossed the Jumna with ten thousand 
horse, made for a ford of the Ganges near Hurdwar, with 
the design of carrying the war into Rohilcund, and the 
provinces beyond that river. No sooner, however, did he 
learn that Lord Lake, with a chosen body of cavalry, was 
marching against him, than he suddenly changed his 
course, and, flying down the Doab by forced marches, 
reached Furruckabad on the evening of the 16th Novem- 
ber. Rapid, however, as were the movements of the 
Mahratta chief, they were exceeded by those of the 
English general, who, having crossed the J umna in pur- 
suit on the 1st November, continued to follow his 
indefatigable adversary with such vigour for the next 
seventeen days, that he not only elFectually prevented 
him from devastating the country, except in the imme- 
diate line of retreat, but kept consta^ly at the distance 
of only a single march in his rear. During the whole of 
this period, both armies marched twenty-three or twenty- 
four miles daily, even under the burning sun of Hindostan. 
At length, on the evening of the 16th November, Lord 
Lake received intelligence that Holkar, after having been 
repulsed in an attack on Futtehghur, had encamped for 
the night under the walls of Fueeijceabad, twenty-nine 
miles ^stant. Though the troops had already marched 
thirty miles on that day. Lord Lake immediately formed 
the resolution of making a forced march in the night, and 
surprising the enemy in their camp before daybreak on 
the following morning.^ 

No sooner was the order to move delivered to the 
troops at nightfall, than all fatigues were forgotten, 
and, instead of lying down to rest, the men joyfully 
prepared to resume their march during the dark- 
ness of an Indian night. The fires in the enemy’s 
camp, and the accurate information of the guides, con- 
ducted them direct to the ground which the Mahrattas 
occupied. As they approached the camp, the utmost 
silence was observed in the British columns ; the horse- 
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artillery only were moved to the front, and advanced 
slowly and cautiously to within range of their tents. 

All was buried in sleep in the Mahratta lines ; the watch- 
fires had almost all burned out, and a few drowsy | 
sentinels alone were watching in the east for the first 
appearance of dawn. Suddenly the guns opened upon 
them, and the sleeping army was roused by the rattle of 
grape-shot falling upon the tents, among the horses, and 
through the bivouacs. So complete was the surprise, so 
universal the consternation, that very little resistance was 
attempted. Before the squadrons could be formed, or the 
horses in many places unpicketed, the British dragoons ^ 
were upon them ; and well, in that hour, did the sabres of 
the 8th, 27th, and 29th, avenge the savage cruelty of Hol- 
kar’s followers toward the captives in Monson's retreat. 

The enemy was thrown into irretrievable confusion by 
this impetuous attack ; and, rushing promiscuously out 
of the camp, fled in all directions, hotly pursued by the 
British and native horse. Great numbers were slain in ^ 
the pursuit, as well as on the field, and still more aban- • 
doned their colours, and dispersed, deeming the cause of 
Holkar hopeless, after so decisive an overthrow. Of the 
mighty host which had so lately swept like a torrent over 
Hindostan, a few thousand horse only escaped with their 
leader across the Jumna, and joined the defeated remains 
of their infantry within the walls of Dieg. Holkar him- 
self was on the point of falling into the hands of the 
British dragoons, and owed his escape entirely to the 
accidental explosion of an ammunition-waggon, which, 
almost by a miracle, blew his pursuers off their horses, 
while he himself passed unhurt. Of the victors, the 
greater part had ridden seventy-three miles during the 
preceding twenty-four hours, when they took uj) their 
ground after the pursuit, besides fighting the whole of 
Holkar’s cavalry ; an achievement far exceeding anything .? 
recorded of the boasted celerity of Napoleon’s squadrons, 
and which is probably unparalleled^ in modern war.^ 
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Colonel ‘Monson, Trhose rigonr and bravery in the field 
were far from being accompanied by a similar degree of 
capacity and resolution in leading an army, bad formed 
the design of retreating after the victory of Dieg to Muttra 
for supplies, of which the troops stood much in need, 
and which were procured with extreme difficulty, owing 
to the hostile disposition of the inhabitants in the country, 
and arrived there on the 26th November. But Lord 
Lake, who at once perceived the prejudicial effect which 
such a retrograde movement after the battle would have, 
by giving the enemy a plausible ground to represent it as 
a defeat, immediately repaired to the spot, and, reinforcing 
the infantry with his victorious cavalry, again moved for- 
ward his whole array, and proceeded in the direction of 
Dieg, where the broken remains of Holkar’s army were 
now all assembled. On the 4th December, the troops 
arrived under the walls of that fortress; and operations were 
commenced against it as soon as the battering-train came up 
from Agra, which was on the 8th. The siege was prose- 
cuted with the utmost activity, and a breach having been 
pronounced practicable, the lines around the town were 
first stormed by the 76th regiment, and on the day 
following the fortress itself surrendered at discretion. 
By this important blow, the whole of Holkar’s remaining 
artillery, amounting to eighty pieces, many of them of very 
heavy calibre, with immense stores of ammunition, were 
taken ; but that formidable chief himself escaped with 
four thousand horse, and took refuge in Bhuetpoeb, the 
Rajah of which, Runjeet Sing, had during the last three 
months treacherously embraced his cause, and deserted 
the British alliance.^ 

Nothing remained to complete this glorious contest but 
the reduction of that celebrated fortress ; an object now 
of the highest importance, both on account of the signal 
treachery of the Rajah, who, on the first reverse, had 
violated his plighted faith to the Company, by whom he 
had been loaded with benefits, and of jts containing the 
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person and last resources of Holkar, wlio had waged so 
desperate a contest with the British forces. Thither, 
accordingly, Lord Lake moved immediately after the fall 
of Dieg • and the battering-train having speedily made a 
breach in the walls, the assault took place on the evening 
of the 9th January. The water in the ditch proved 
exceedingly deep, and during the time spent in throwing 
in fascines, the troops were exposed to a most destructive 
fii'e from the rampart on the opposite side. At length, 
however, they succeeded in passing over; but all their 
elForts to gain the summit of the breach proved ineffectual. 
The wall, which was of tough mud, which could not be 
broken down by the heavy guns, was imperfectly ruined ; 
the scaling-ladders were found to be too short ; and, after 
sustaining a very heavy loss, the troops were compelled 
to return to their trenches. A second assault, some days 
afterwards, met with still less success. The brave men 
reached the edge of the ditch, but it proved to be so broad 
and deep that all attempts to fill it up were fruitless; and, 
after sustaining for above an hour a dreadful fire within 
pistol-shot from the ramparts, the assaulting column was 
again obliged to retire. An attempt was soon after made 
by the whole of Holkaris remaining cavalry, and that of 
Meer Khan, another noted Mahratta freebooter, to cut 
off a valuable convoy on its way from Muttra to the 
British camp. The convoy with its covering force was 
hard beset % an immense body of cavalry, in a village, 
when the approach of the 2'7th light dragoons, and a 
regiment of native horse, enabled them to sally out and 
totally rout the assailants. Meer Khan’s equipage, with 
all his arms and a complete suit of armour, fell into the 
hands of the victors.^ 

The siege was now prosecuted with fresh vigour by the 
English army, which, being reinforced by a division five 
thousand strong from Bombay, was raised to twenty thou- 
sand men ; while the efforts of the besieged, who were 
greatly elevated by their former success, were proportion- 
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ally increased. It was soon discoyered that the troops of chap. 

the Rajah were amongst the bravest and most resolute of 1 

Hindostan, comprising, in addition to the remnant of 
Holkar’s followers, the Jots, or military caste of Bhurtpore, 
who yielded to none in Asia the palm of resolution and Feb. 20 . 
valour. After a month’s additional operations, the breach 
was deemed sufficiently wide to warrant a third assault, 
which was made by the 75th and 76th regiments, sup- 
ported by three sepoy battalions, under Colonel Don; 
while two other subordinate attacks were made at the 
same time, one on the enemy’s trenches outside the town, 
and another on the Beem-Narain gate, which it was 
thought might be carried by escalade. The attack on the 
trenches proved entirely successful, and they were carried, 
with all their artillery, by Captain Grant ; but the other 
two sustained a bloody repulse. The scaling-ladders of 
the party destined to attack the gate were found to be 
too short, or were destroyed by the terrible discharges of 
grape which issued from its defences; and, despite all 
their efforts, the brave 75th and 76th were forced down iseeante, 
with dreadful slaughter from the assault. They were p^; 
ordered out again to the assault, but the troops were so 
staggered by the frightM scene, that they refused to leave isos. Weu 
their trenches; and the heroic 12 th regiment of sepoys 29 ^ 293 ! 
marched past them with loud cheers to the breach.^ 

Such was the vigour of their onset, that the brave Indian 

W 81!) 

soldiers reached the summit in spite of every obstacle, and Final defeat 
the British colours were seen for a few minutes waving on Bi-ftTsh. 
the bastion ; while the 76th, stung with shame, again 
advanced to the assault. The bastion proved to be sepa- 
rated by a deep ditch from the body of the place, and the 
guns from the neighbouring ramparts enfiladed the out- 
work so completely, that the valiant band, after losing half 
their numbers, were in the end driven down the breach, 
weeping with generous indignation at seeing the prize of 
their heroic valour thus torn from them. The attempt 
-Was renewed on the following day with no better success. Feb. 21 . 
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The "whole of the European infantry in the army, about 
two thousand five hundred strong, with three battalions of 
natiye infantry, were employed in the assault, under the 
command of Colonel Monson. Such, however, was the 
height and difficulty of the breach, and such the resolute 
resistance opposed by the enemy, that all their efforts proved 
unsuccessful. A small number only could mount abreast, 
from the narrowness of the ruined part of the wall ; and, 
as they pushed up, they were crushed under logs of wood, 
or torn in pieces by combustibles thi’own among them by 
the besieged : while the few who reached the top, swept 
off by discharges of gi'ape, which poured in by a cross-fire 
from either side, perished miserably. After two hours 
employed in this murderous and fruitless contest, in which 
prodigies of valour were performed on both sides, the 
troops were drawn off ; . and, after six weeks of open 
trenches, and four desperate assaults, which cost above 
three thousand brave men, the native colours still waved 
on the walls of Bhurtpore.^ 

Although, however, the British troops had, at the close 
of their long career of victory, met with this unexpected 
check, yet many reasons concurred to recommend submis- 
sion to the hitherto unsubdued Rajah. His territoiy was 
wholly occupied by the enemy; his resources were cut 
off ; his stores and magazines rapidly diminishing ; and, 
even if he should be so fortunate as to withstand a repeti- 
tion of the furious assaults from which he had so recently 
and narrowly escaped, he was well aware that, by the 
slower but more certain process of blockade and famine, 
he would in the end inevitably be reduced. On the other 
hand, various considerations, equally forcible, concurred 
in counselling an accommodation with the perfidious 
Rajah to the English government. Though Sciudiah had, 
in the outset of the negotiation, consented to the cession 
of Gwalior and Gohud, with the adjacent territory, to the 
Company, and even signed a treaty in which they were 
formally ceded to them, yet he had never been reconciled 
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to the loss of the formei' important fortress; and, from the chap. 
first moment that hostilities commenced with Holkar, it 
became evident that he was waiting only for a favourable 
^ moment to come to an open rupture with the English, 
or take advantage of their difficulties to obtain its 
restitution. Troops under his banner had openly 
attacked the escort of the treasure in Colonel Monsoii’s 
retreat ; the language of his court had been so menacing, 
the conduct of his government so suspicious, that not only 
had a long and angry negotiation taken place with the 
acting Resident, but General Wellesley had been directed 
to move the subsidiary force in the Deccan, eight thou- 
sand strong, to the frontier of Scindiah’s territories. The 
prince himself, who was weak and sensual, had fallen 
entirely under the government of his minister and father- 
in-law, Surajee Row Ghautka, a man of the most profli- 
gate character, who was indefatigable in his endeavours 
to embroil his master with the British government. 

Under the influence of these violent counsels, matters 
were fast approaching a crisis. The cession of Gwalior 
was openly required, with menaces of joining the enemy 
if the demand were not acceded to ; and at length he 
announced a determination to interfere as an armed 
mediator between Holkar and the English, and moved a 
large force to the neighbourhood of Bhurtpore to support 
his demands during its long-protracted siege. The con- 
^ duct of the Rajah of Berar had also become extremely 
questionable ; hostilities, evidently excited by him, had 
already taken place in the Cuttack and Bundelcund ; and 
symptoms began openly to appear in all quarters, of that 
general disposition to throw off the British authority, nk to’do.,’' 
which natui'ally ai’ose from the exaggerated reports which 
had been spread of Holkar’s successes.^ 

Under the influence of these concurring motives, on 
^ both sides, there was little difficulty in coming to an Peace ki* 
accommodation with the Rajah of Bhurtpore. The Eng- SbIuS- 
lish government became sensible of the expediency of 
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CHAP, abandoning their declared intention of punishing him 
by the total loss of Ms dominions for bis unpardonable 
1805. defection, and limiting their resentment to the reduction 
of his military pover and ability to do further mischief ; 4 
while he saw the necessity of abandoning the alliance of ^ 
HoUcar, and expelling him from his dominions. The 
terms ultimately agreed to, at the earnest suit of the 
enemy, were, that the Rajah should pay twenty lacs of 
rupees, by instalments, in four years; that he should 
ncTer hold any correspondence with the enemies of the 
British power, whether in Europe or Asia ; and that, as 
a security for the faithful performance of these conditions, i 
he should forthwith surrender one of his sons as a hostage, ‘ 


April 17 . make over the fortress of Dieg to the British troops, sub- 
mit any difference he might have with any other power 
to their arbitration, and obtain from them a guarantee 
for his remaining possessions. These conditions appeared 
to the governor-general and council to be honourable to 
the British arms, and to provide for the main object of 
the present contest, viz., the separation of the Rajah of 
i^y 2 . Bhurtpore from Holkar’s interests, and the severing of 
to^seeiX**' latter chieftain from the resources which his fortresses 
CommittKM, and treasures afforded. The treaty was, therefore, ratified 
Wei. Besp. bj tliG goYenior-geiieral ; and on tne day on which it was 
198, iW ’ signed, the Rajah’s son arrived in the British camp, and 
Holkar was compelled to leave Bhurtpore.^ 

As the forces of tMs once formidable chieftain were now 
Holkar joins reduced to three or four thousand horse, without either 
£g stores or guns, and his possessions in every part of India 
h^'d been occupied by the British troops, he had no alter- 
native but to throw himself upon the protection of his 
ancient enemy, Scindiah, who had recently, under his 
father-in-law’s counsels, appeared as an armed mediator 



in his favour. He accordingly joined Scindiah’s camp 
with his remaining followers immediately after his expul- 
sion from Bhurtpore. The Mahratta horse had previously- 
reassembled in small bodies in the vicinity of that town, 
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in consequence of the absence of the great bulk of the chap. 

British cavalry, •which had been detached from the grand L 

army to stop the incursion of, Meer Khan, who had 
,, broken into the Doab, and was committing great devas- 
tations. On the 1st April, Lord Lake, having received April i. 
intelligence that a considerable body of the enemy had 
assembled in a position about sixty miles fi’om Bhurt- 
pore, made a forced march to surprise them in their 
camp; and he was so fortunate as to come up with, 
utterly rout, and disperse them with the loss of a thou- 
sand slain, and return to his camp the same day, after a 
march in twelve hours of fifty miles. A few days after, April 8. 
four thousand of the enemy, with a few guns, were 
attacked by Captain Royle, in a strong position under the 
walls of Adaulutnaghur, and totally defeated, with the 
loss of their artillery and baggage. By these repeated i 
defeats, the whole of this formidable predatory cavalry Committee 
was dispersed or destroyed, with the exception of the is, 
small body which accompanied Holkar into Scindiah’s iss', ’loi 
camp.i 

Nor had the incui’sion of Meer Khan into Rohilcund 
and the Doab, or the detached efforts of the Mahrattas Operations 
in other quarters, been more successful. The Rajahs of 
Khoordah and Kunkha, in the Cuttack, instigated by the 
Rajah of Berar, made an incursion into the British 
dominions ; but they were repulsed, pursued into their 
own territories, and Khoordah carried by assault, by a 
force under the command of Colonel Harcourt. Bundel- 
cund was for some weeks agitated by the intrigues of 
Scindiah, who secretly instigated its chiefs to revolt, in 
order to give more weight to his armed intervention in 
favour of Holkar ; but though this movement, in the out- 
set, had some success, in consequence of the absence of the Jan. ana 
British cavalry at the siege of Bhurtpore, yet it was of 
short duration. The approach of a considerable British 
force speedily reduced them to submission. More diffi- 
culty was experienced from the incursion of Meer Khan, 
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CHAP, who brote into Rohilcund at the head of fifteen thousand 
■ horse ; and in the middle of February occupied its capital, 
i80o. Moradabad. Three regiments of British, and three of 
native horse, were immediately despatched by Lord 
Feb. IS. Lake, from the grand army before Bhurtpore, and 
marched with extraordinary expedition to arrest the 
Feb. 18. enemy. They amved in time to rescue a little garrison 
of three hundred sepoys, which still held good the house of 
Mr Leycester, the collector for the district, and compeEed 
the enemy to retire. Meer Khan fled to the hills, 
closely pursued by the British horse under General Smith, 
who, after a variety of painful marches, came up with 
Marchs, the enemy in the beginning of March, and completely 
March 10. destroyed the flower of his army: and, on the 10th 
of the same month, they sustained a second defeat from 
Colonel Burn, at the head of thirteen hundi’ed irregular 
horse, and lost all their baggage. Disheartened by these 
disasters, and finding no disposition to join him, as he had 
iLordWei Gxpected, iu the inhabitants of Rohilcund, Meer Khan 
to Secret retired across the Ganges by the same ford by which he 

Committee, , ? i t- t i 

Marcuaos. had crossed it, and after traversing the Doab, repassed 
vfi42°il5l the Jumna in the end of March, having, in the course of 
his expedition, lost half Ms forces.^ 

No sooner was the treaty with the Rajah of Bhurt- 
Operations poi'e signed, than Lord Lake marched with his whole 
Scindiah, force to watch Scindiah’s movements, whom Holkar had 
for°pScl joined, and effected a junction with the detachment 
WdiMiej ™der the command of Colonel Martindell. This wily 
finding the whole weight of the contest likely to 
fall upon him, and that he derived no solid support from 
Holkar’s force, immediately retired from his advanced 
position, and expressed an anxious and now sincere 
desire for an accommodation. A long negotiation ensued, 
in the outset of wMch the demands of the haughty chief- 
tain were so extravagant as to be utterly inadmissible ; 
and Lord WeUesley bequeathed it as his last advice to 
the East India Directors and Board of Control, to make 
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no peace with him, or any of the Mahratta chiefs, but on chap. 
such terms as might maintain the power and reputation of 
the British gorernment, and deprive them of the means 
4 of continuing the system of plunder and devastation by 
' which their confederacy had hitherto been upheld and July so. 
Lord Cornwallis, his successor, having arrived, this great 
statesman was relieved from the cares of sovereignty, and 
embarked at Calcutta on his return to England, amidst 
the deep regrets of all classes of the people, leaving a 
name imperishable in the rolls alike of European and v. 209,270. 
xisiatic fame.^t 

These principles, however, were not equally impressed 
by personal experience upon his successors. The East Second'ad- 
India Company and the Board of Control — the former 
intent only on the price of their stock, and the prospect LMdCom- 
of augmenting their dividends; the latter far i-emoved 
from the scene of action, mainly solicitous about the 
husbanding of the national resources for the desperate 
^ contest with Napoleon in Europe, and unaware that a 
similar necessity existed to uphold the British supremacy 
in the East — had concurred in directing the succeeding 
governor-general to use his utmost efforts to bring the 
costly and distressing contest with the Mahratta powers 
to an early termination. Lord Cornwallis, however, did 
not live to carry these instructions into effect. The health 
of this distinguished nobleman, which had been declining 
^ before he left England, rapidly sank under the heat and 
labours of India ; and he expired at Benares on the 5th 

“ Adverting to the restless disposition and predatory habits of Holkar^ it 
is not probable that be will be induced to consent to any arrangement wliicb 
sliall deprive him of the means of ranging the territories of Hindostan at the 
head of a body of plunderers, except only in the last extremity of ruined 
fortune. Whatever might be the expedience, under other circumstances than 
those which at present exist, of offering to Holkar terms of accommodation, 
without previous submission and solicitation on his part, at present tho offer 
of terms such as Holkar would accept would be manifestly injurious to the 
^ x-eputation, and ultimately hazardous to the security of the Biitish government.’^ 

: — Lord Wellesley to Secret Committee^ J%ne 1805—IFeZ2. Desxx v. 269, 27 0, 

t As the author is now to bid a final adieu to Marquis Wellesley’s adminis- 
tration in the East, he trusts he will not be accused of unbecoming feeling, but 
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October, ■without having brought the negotiations to a 
termination. They "were resumed in the same pacific 
spirit by his successor, Sir George Barlow : treaties were 
in Ifovember concluded with Scindiah, and with Holkar 
in the beginning of January. These ti'eaties were indeed 
honourable to the British arms ; they provided an effec- 
tual barrier against the Mahratta invasions, and secured 
the peace of India for twelve years. But Lord Welles- 
ley’s principles proved in the end to be well founded. 
Pacific habits were found to be inconsistent with even a 
nominal independence on the part of these restless chief- 
tains ; conciliation impossible, with men who had been 
inured to rapine by centuries of violence. The necessity 
of thorough subjugation was at last experienced ; and it 
was then accomplished in the most effectual manner. It 
was reserved for the nobleman who had been most fierce 
in his invectives against Lord Cornwallis’s first war with 
Tippoo, to complete the conquest of the Mahratta 
powers ; for a companion in arms of Wellington to plant 
the British standard On the walls of Bhurtpore.^'”' 

The principal articles in the pacification with Scindiah 
were, that all the conditions of the former treaty, except 
in so far as expressly altered, were to continue in full 
force ; that the claim of the Company to G'sralior and 
Gohud should be abandoned by the British goveimnent, 
and the river Chumbul form the boundary of the two 
states, from Kotah on the west to Gohud on the east ; 
and that Scindiah was to relinquish all claim to the 

rather of a regard for historic truth, when he quotes, in corroboration of the 
facts stated in the preceding chapters, the following passage in a letter with 
which, after perusing this work, that great man honoured him : — “ Lord Welles- 
ley had not the interview with Fouche of which you speak, [this is now cor- 
rected.] But in all other respects he is ready to bear full testimony to the 
accuracy of your history, and to the impartial and beautiful spirit in which it is 
conceived and written.” — ^M akqtjis Wellesley to Mr Alisox, 20tk Nov. ISIO. 
— The imprimatur of such a man is indeed a testimony in relation to his own 
transactions, of which a historian may justly feel proud, the more especially a.s 
he had not the happiness of enjoying his private acquaintance. 

* Lord Hastings, who subdued the Mahrattas in 1817 ; and Lord Comber- 
mere, who took Bhurtpore in 1825. 
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countries to the northward of that riTer, and the British chap. 

to the south. Various money payments, undertaken by 1 

the Company in the former treaty, were by this one 
* remitted; and the British agreed not to restore to Holkar 
any of liis possessions in the proTince of Malwa. Holkar, 
driven to the banks of the Hyphasis, and in extreme 
distress, sent to sue for peace, which was granted to him 
on the following conditions That he should renounce 
all right to the districts of Rampoora and Boon dee, on 
the north of the Chumbul, as well as Koonah and 
Bundelcund ; that he was to entertain no European in 
his employment without the consent of the British 
government, and never to admit Surajee Ghautka into his 
counsels or service. Contrary to the earnest advice of 
Lord Lake, Sir George Barlow, the new governor-general, 
so far gratuitously modified these conditions, to which the 
Mahratta chiefs had consented, as to restore the provinces 
of Rampoora and Boondee to Holkar, and to abandon 
^ the defensive alliance which had been concluded with the 
Rajah of Jypore. This last measure was not adopted 
without the warmest remonstrances on the part both of 
Lord Lake and the abandoned rajah, who observed to 
the British resident with truth, “ That this was the first 
time, since the English government had been estabhshed 
in India, that it had been known to make its faith sub- 
servient to its convenience.” But everything announced 
that the master-spirit had fled from the helm, when Lord 
Wellesley embarked for England. Advantages conceded 
by our enemies were gratuitously abandoned in the vain 
idea of conciliation ; and, in the illusory hope of advan- 
tages to be gained by an undecided policy, a treaty was 
signed, to which the illustrious statesman, who had con- 
quered the means of dictating it, would never have 
consented; and future burdensome and hazardous wars , , 

-I . *11 • « ^Malcolm, 

were entailed upon the empire to avoid the necessity ot 416,439. 
a suitable assertion of the British supremacy at the pre- sssfiba 
sent moment.^ 
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XLIX. 

1805 * 

97 , 

Review of 
Lord Wel- 
lesley’s ad- 
ministra- 
tion. 


The administratioE of Marquis Wellesley exceeds, in 
the brilliancy and importance of the erents by 'which it 
was distinguished, any recorded in British history. In 
the space of seven years, triumphs were then accumulated ^ 
which would have given lustre to an ordinary century of 
success. Within that short period, a formidable French 
force, fourteen thousand strong, which had wellnigh sub- 
verted the British influence at the court of their ancient 
ally the Nizam, was disarmed; the empire of Tippoo 
Sultaun, which had so often brought it to the brink of 
rain, was subverted; the Peishwa restored to his hereditary 
rank in the Mahratta confederacy, and secured to the ^ 
British interests ; the power of Scindiah and the Rajah 
of Berar crushed, and their thrones preserved only by the 
magnanimity of the conquerors ; the vast force, organised 
by French oiScers, of forty thousand disciplined soldiers 
on the banks of the Jumna, totally destroyed ; and Hol- 
kar himself, with the last remnant of the Mahratta 
horse, driven entirely from his dominions, and compelled, ^ 
a needy suppliant, to sue for peace, and owe the restitu- 
tion of his provinces to the perhaps misplaced generosity 
of the conqueror. He added provinces to the British 
empire in India, during his short administration, larger 
than the kingdom of France, extended its influence over 
territories more extensive than the whole of Germany ; 
and successively vanquished four fierce and warlike nations, 
who could bring three hundred thousand men, of whom 
two-tlnrds were horse, into the field. Nor was it only in 
military and diplomatic transactions that the administra- 
tion of Marquis Wellesley was distinguished ; his power- 
ful mind was equally directed to objects of domestic 
utility and social amelioration. He founded the college 
of Calcutta, from which Haileybury College, so well 
known for its beneficial influence, afterwards sprang, and 
took the warmest interest injihat institution, as well as all 
others calculated to elevate the intellectual character of 
the Hindoos, or improve the character of their governors. 
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And he early directed the attention of the Company to chap. 

the importance of encouraging the cultivation of cotton — J L 

an object ■which has since that time been unaccountably 
neglected, both by the East India Company and the 
British government, but •which, if duly attended to, might 
by this time have rendered us independent of all the i 
world for the material of our staple manufacture, and 
saved the tribute of fifteen millims sterling which is j; sas; an| 
annually paid by this country to the industry of the fu. 
United States.^ 

From maintaining with difficulty a precarious footing 
at the foot of the Ghauts, on the Malabar and Coro- Vast exten- 
mandel coasts, the British government was seated on the to’uieB?-* 
throne of Mysore ; from resting only on the banks of the in 
Ganges, it had come to spread its influence to the Indus 
and the Himalaya ; it numbered among its provincial 
towns Delhi and Agra, the once splendid capitals of 
Hindostan*5 among its stipendiary princes, the Sultaun of 
Mysore and the descendg,nt of the imperial house of 
Timour. These great successes were gained by an empire 
which never had twenty thousand European soldiers 
under its banners ; which was engaged at home, at the 
moment, in a mortal conflict with the conqueror of the 
greatest Continental states ; and which found in its fidelity 
to its engagements, the justice of its rule, the integrity of 
its servants, its constancy in difficulty, its magnanimity in 

* The civil servants of the East India ComiDany can no longer be con- 
sidered as the agents of a commercial concern. They are, in fact, the ministers 
and officers of a powerful sovereign. They must now be viewed in. that capacity, 
with reference not to their nominal, but their real avocations. They are 
required to discharge the duties of magistrates, judges, ambassador’s, and 
governors of provinces, in all the complicated and extensive relations of those 
sacred trusts and exalted stations, and under peculiar circumstances which 
greatly enhance the solemnity of eveiy public obligation, and aggravate the 
difficulty of every x^ublic charge. Their studies, the discipline of their educa- 
tion, their habits of life, their manners and morals, should therefore be so 
ordered and regulated as to establish a just confoimity between their personal 
consideration and the dignity and importance of their public stations, and to 
maintain a sufficient coiTCspondence between their qualifications and their 
duties ” — Memorial hj Lobd Welleslet, July ISOO—Pearoe’s Life of 
Welledey, ii. 187 . 
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CHAP, disaster, the means of rousing the native population in its 
' behalf, and compensating the want of British soldier’s bj 
the justice of British government, the ability of British 
councils, and the daring of British officers. Impressed 
with these ideas, future ages will dwell on this epoch as 
one of the most glorious in British, one of the most mar- 
vellous in European annals ; and deem the last words of 
the British inhabitants of Calcutta to Lord Wellesley, on 
his departure for Europe, as not the florid language of 
panegyric, but the sober expressions of truth: — “The 
events of the last seven years have marked the period of 
your government as the most important epoch in the 
history of European power in India. Your discernment 
in seeing the exigencies of the country and of the times 
in which you were called upon to act; the promptitude 
and determination with which you have seized upon the 
intowtontf opportunities of acting ; your just conception and masterly 
to urf*** use of our intrinsic strength, have eminently contributed, 
29 ^^’ conjunction with the zeal, thg discipline, and the courage 
Desp it*’'' armies, to decide upon these great events, and to 

613. ’ ' establish from one extremity of this empire to the other 
the ascendency of the British name and dominion.”^ 
gg General Wellesley had, a few months before his brother, 
Retnra'of sct Sail for the British islands. His important duties as 
tfEur^l'* governor of Mysore had prevented him from taking an 
i8os!' active part in the war with Holkar ; although the judi- 
cious distribution of troops which he had made in the 
Deccan had secured the protection of the British pro- 
vinces in that quarter, and contributed powerfully to 
overawe the southern Mahratta powers, and keep Scindiah 
and the Rajah of Berar from breaking out into open 
hostility. But, though not personally engaged, his active 
and watchful spirit observed with intense interest the 
progress of the contest ; his council and experience jjroved 
of essential service both to the government and the armies ; 
and his letters on the subject remain to this day an 
enduring monument of judgment, foresight, and penetra- 
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His able and impartial gOTernment of Mysore, chap. 
and tbe tributary and aided states connected with it, had 1 _ _ 
- , endeared him to the native inhabitants ; while his exten- j 

’i' ^ sive local knowledge, and indefatigable activity in civil 4 S 7 , 607. 

^ '' administration, had justly commanded the admiration of 

all ranks of European functionaries. But he was dis- 
satisfied with the restrietions sometimes imposed upon 
him by the government at home ; and, prompted to return 
to Europe by that hidden law which so often makes the 
temporary vexations of men, selected by Providence for 
special purposes, the means of turning them into their 
- \ appointed path, he felt the influence of that mysterious 
yearning which, even in the midst of honours and j)ower, 
prompts the destined actors in great events to pant for 
higher glories, and desire the trial of more formidable 
dangers. Addresses showered upon him from all quarters 
when his approaching departure was known ; the inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta voted him a splendid sword, and erected 
^ a monument in their capital, commemorative of the battle 
ofAssaye; but among all his honours none was more 
touching than the parting address of the native inhabi- 
tants of Seringapatam, which seemed almost inspired with 
a prophetic spirit. They “ implored the God of all 
castes and of all nations to hear their constant prayer; - 
and wherever greater aflfairs than the government of them 
might call him, to bestow on him health, happiness, and ’es. 

^ glory.”i 

It is observed by Arrian, thatj after the return of Alex- 
ander the Great from his Indian expedition, “he laid Proportion 
down a general system for the blending together of his auftoS- 
Eastern and European dominions. For this purpose he araies^f 
took care to incorporate in his Eastern armies the Greeks 
and Macedonians. In each company, or rather in each 
dbiision oi sixtQGn, he joined four Europeans to twehe 
f ; ^ Asiatics. In the Macedonian squadrons and battalions, 
on the other hand, he intermixed such of the Asiatics as 
V were most distinguished by their strength, their activity. 


CHAP. 

xnx. 


1806. 


^ Arrian, 
lib. Yii. p. 
158. Sec ^ 
also Grillies’ 
Greece, iv. 
373. 
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and tlieir merit. The Asiatic youth delighted in the 
Grecian exercise and discipline, and rejoiced at being 
associated with the glory of their victors. Their improve- 
ment in arts and arms fully answered his expectation and 
rewarded his foresight.” ^ It is one of the most interest- 
ing facts recorded in history, to find experience, at an 
interval of two thousand years, suggesting exactly the 
same proportion between Europeans and their Asiatic 
auxiliaries, to conquerors under so surprising a diversity 
of external circumstances.* The lapse of time makes a 
vast difference in the arms by which men combat each 
other, and the nations which in their turn appear as the 
dominant race on the great theatre of human affairs. 

Had Alexander's followei’s been told that a nation of con- 
querors was to succeed them in the Indian plains, issuing 
from an obscure and then unknown island in the West, 
combating with weapons resembling the artillery of heaven, 
and who had circumnavigated the dreaded African pro- 
montories, while their descendants were groaning under ^ 
an Eastern yoke, they would have deemed the story too 
incredible for belief. But that lapse of time makes none in 
the fundamental qualities of the different races of mankind. 
Amidst all these marvellous changes, the pristine character 
of the childi’en of Japhet and the descendants of Shem has 
remained unchanged : the superiority of the West over 
the East in the essential qualities which lead to social 
and military advancement, has continued the same ; and W 
the very proportion of Europeans to Asiatics in the com- 
position of a united army, which experience suggested to 
Alexander after his victory over Porus in the Punjaub, 
was impressed upon Lake on achieving the triumphs of . 
Dellii and Agra. Nay, more marvellous still, the ulti- 
mate and decisive victory gained by the English over the 
Sikhs in the Punjaub itself, on the very theatre of Alexan- 


* See ante, Chap. xiix. §§ 52, 54, notes, where Lord Late suggests, the day 
after the battles of Delhi and Agra, this very proportion of one Em^opean to 
three Asiatics, which was the rule in Alexander’s united armies. 
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der’s contest with Pow— the triumphs of Sobraon aucl chap. 

Goojerat — were gaiued entirely by the infusion of that L 

very proportion of native British among the Asiatic 
troops.* 

Experience has since abundantly confirmed the justice 
of the principles of these great men. The disasters of Sub|e(iuent 
Monson’s retreat, the first unsuccessful Goorkah invasion, uon ofthe 
the protracted contest amidst the jungles of Arracan, the 
two undecided campaigns against China, the unparalleled 
disaster of the Coord-Cabul Pass, were all mainly owing 
to the fatal oblivion, in the pride of continued victory, or 
to the not less fatal neglect, from the prevalence of a false 
system of economy, of the great truth which experience 
had impressed upon Alexander and Lake. On the other 
hand, all these reverses were repaired when misfortune 
had tamed this pride or overruled this economy ; and 
necessity, though then at an enormous expense, brought 
the European troops in a fair proportion to Asiatics into 
the field.t It is not going too far to say, that on the due 
observance, at whatever cost, of Alexander’s and Lake’s 
proportion of one European to three or four Asiatics, the 
existence of our Indian empire depends. Nor need the 
cost of such an augmentation of the native British forces 
deter a prudent and paternal government. The wisest 
economy is that which averts calamity by foresight : no 
expenses are so ruinous as those which, incurred in a 
moment of consternation, fall with tenfold severity on 
the unprepared. Let justice and equity distinguish our 
Eastern rule : let the vast markets of England be freely 
opened to Indian industry : let British capital and enter- 
prise restore the long-neglected canals of Hindostan, and 
British energy repress the predatory habits of its native 

At the battles of Aliwal^ Sobraon, and Goojerat in the Punjaub in 1847 and 
1849, the proportion of English to Asiatic troops engaged was about one to 
three. 

t Previous to the campaign which terminated so gloriously under the 
walls of ITankin in 1842, the native British military and naval forces were 
tripled, and the former were doubled before the last triumxdiant march to 
Cabul. 
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CHAP, powers ; in a word, let us treat India as a distant pro- 
vince of our own island, and exact nothing from its inlia- 
bitants for wHch we do not give a full equivalent, and 
there wiU be no difficulty in maintaining the fidelity of k 
our native armies, the loyalty of our native subjects ; and - 
sixty thousand native British, joined to a hundred and 
eighty thousand Hindoo troops, will secure to us the per- 
manent empire of the East. 

The progress of the British empire in India bears, in 
many respects, a close resemblance to that of Napoleon in 
the British Europc ; and the “ iiecessity of conquest to existence,” 
which was so strongly felt and forcibly expressed by Lord 
ui*Europe! Clive, Loi’d CornwalHs, Lord Wellesley, and Lord 
Hastings, should make us view with a charitable eye 
the corresponding invincible impulse under which the 
European conqueror continually acted. Both empires 
were founded on opinion, and supported by military 
force ; both brought a race of conquerors to supreme 
dominion, in opposition to the established rights and ^ 

vested interests of the higher classes ; both had to con- ’ 

tend with physical force superior to their own, and 
prevailed chiefly by espousing the cause of one part 
of the native powers against the other ; both were com- 
pelled at first to supply inferiority of numbers by supe- 
riority in energy and rapidity of movement ; both felt 
that the charm of invincibility once broken was for ever 
lost, and that the first step in serious retreat was the ^ 
commencement of ruin. Both had gained their chief 
increase of power during periods of peace ; the strength 
of both appeared more terrible on the first renewal of hos- 
tilities than it had been when they last terminated ; and 
it is hard to say whether the open hostility or withering 
alliance of either was most fatal to the independence of 
the adjoining states. 

But while, in these respects, these two empires were # 
remarkably analogous to each other, in one vital parti- 
cular their principles of action and rules of administration 
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■were directly at variance : and it is to tliis difference chap. 

that the different duration of their existence is to be IL 

ascribed. The French in Europe conquered only to 
^ oppress. Seducing words, indeed, preceded their approach, Their eien- 
■' but cruel exactions accompanied their footsteps, deso- 
lation and suffering follo-wmd their columns ; the van- 
quished states experienced only inci’eased severity of nile 
under the sway of the tricolor flag. The English in 
India, on the contrary, conquered, but this led, perhaps 
unintentionally on their part, to blessings. The oppression 
of Asiatic rule, the ferocity of authorised plundei’, disap- 
i. ^ peared before their banners ; multitudes flocked from the 
' adjoining states to enjoy the security of their protection; 
the advance of their frontier was marked by the smiling 
aspect of villages rebuilt, fields recultivate4 the jungle 
and the forest receding before human improvement. And 
the difference in the practical result of the two govern- 
ments has been decisively established, by the difference of 
' the strength which they have exhibited in resisting the 
shocks of adverse fortune. For while the empire of Napo- 
leon sank as rapidly as it rose, and was prostrated on the 
first serious reverse before the aroused indignation of ^ 
mankind, the British dominion in Asia, like the Roman • 
in Europe, has stood secure in the affections of its innu- ; 
merable inhabitants, and, though separated by half the 
globe from . the parent state, has risen superior during 
almost a ceiituiy to the accumulated force of all its 
enemies. 

After the most attentive consideration of the circum- 
stances attending the rise and establishment of this extra- Eefleclims 
ordinary dominion, under Lord Clive, Warren Hastings, 

Lord Cornwallis, and Marquis Wellesley, it seems almost 
inexplicable to what cause its marvellous progress has 
been owing. It was not to the magnitude of the forces 
^ sent out by the mother country, for they were few, and 
furnished in the most parsimonious spirit ; it was not to 
the weakness of the conquered states, for they were vast 
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and opulent empires, -wellnigli equalling in numbers and 
resources aU tlxose of Europe put together ; it ■was not to 
. their want of courage or discipline, for they had all the 
resources of European military art, and fought with a 
courage which sometimes rivalled even the far-famed 
prowess of British soldiers. The means of combating with 
resources at first slender, and always dependent for their 
existence on the capacity and energy of the Indian 
government, were found in the moral courage and far- 
seeing sagacity of our Eastern administration ; in the 
incorruptible integrity and public spirit of its officers, both 
civil and military; in the undaunted courage of the small 
band of native English, and the unconquerable valour of 
our British officers, who brought an inferior race into 
the field, and taught them, by their spirit and example, 
to emulate the heroic deeds of their European brethren 
in arms. The history of the world can hardly exhibit 
a parallel to the vigour and intrepidity of that political 
administration, the courage and daring of those military 
exploits. And perhaps, on reviewing their achievements, 
the British, like the Roman annalist, may be induced to 
conclude that it is to the extraordinary virtue and talent 
of a few leading men that these wonderful successes have 
been ouung : — “ Mihi multa legenti, multa audienti, qu® 
populus Romanus domi militiseque, mari atque terii, 
prseclara facinora fecit, forte lubuit attendere, qu® res 
maxime tanta negotia sustinuisset. Sciebam, smpenumero 
parv4 manu cum magnis legionibus hostium contendisse ; 
cognoveram, parvis copiis bella gesta cum opulentis regi- 
bus ; ad hoc s®pe fortun® violentiam tolerasse ; facundia 
Gr®cis, gloria belli Gallis, ante Romanos fuisse. Ac 
milii, multa agitanti, constabat paucorum civium egregiam 
virtutem cuncta patravisse; eoque factum, ut divitias 
paupertas, multitudinem paucitas superaret.”^'*^ 

* After reading and Bearing mneh. of what the Eomaii people at home and 
abroad, by land and sea, had achieved of glorious deeds, the question occurred, 
Wliat has produced such wonderful results ? I know that often, with slender 
power, they had contended with vast, armies, with inconsiderable resources 
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Much, however, as the strenuous virtue of individuals 
may have contributed to the greatness of the British 
empire in Asia, as it did of the Roman dominion in 
Europe, it will not of itself explain the phenomenon. 
This strenuous virtue itself is the wonder which requires 
solution. How did it happen that Great Britain, during 
the course of eighty years, should have been able to 
furnish a race of statesmen adequate to the conception of 
such mighty projects ; of warriors equal to the execution 
of such glorious deeds ; men capable of seizing with 
unflinching courage the moment of action, of combining 
with profound sagacity the means of conquest, of execu- 
ting with undaunted resolution the directions of genius 1 
Still more, how was this constellation of talent exhibited 
when the state was involved in bloody and arduous con- 
flicts in the western hemisphere ; and how did it shine 
with the brightest lustre at the very moment when all its 
resources seemed concentrated for the defence of the heart 
of the empire 1 It was the boast of the Romans that 
their republican constitution, by training all the citizens 
to civil or military duties, either as leaders or followers, 
provided an inexhaustible fund of virtue and ability for 
the service of the commonwealth; and that the loss even 
of the largest army or the most skilful commanders could 
without difficulty be supplied by the multitudes in every 
rank whom the avocations of freedom had trained to every 
pacific or warlike duty. Yet even the ancient Romans 
made it a fundamental rule of their policy never to engage 
in two serious wars at the same time; whereas the British 
empire in India has shone forth with most splendour when 
the parent state was engaged in vast foreign contests, 
which embraced the whole world in their operations. It 

waged war with opulent monarchs; that they had often felt the mutations of 
war; that they were inferior to the Greeks in eloquence^ to the Gauls in the 
passion for military glory. And after weighing everything, I have arrived at 
the conclusion, energy woik.cd all these 

wonders, and that thence it was that poverty conquered riches, the few the 
many.”— Sallust, Bell Cat, § 53. , 
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first rose to greatness under the guidance of Clive, in the 
midst of the Seven Years’ War in Europe; it was pre- 
served by Hastings during the darkest season of the 
American conflict; it was elevated to the highest point 
by Wellesley, in the heat of the struggle for life and death 
with Napoleon, In British India, equally as in ancient 
Rome, the influence of the undying energy and wide- 
spread capacity springing from free institutions may be 
descried. The natives say that the Company has always 
conquered because it was “ always young f and such in 
truth has ever been itS: character. In no other state of 
society but that in which a large mixture of the demo- 
cratic element has spread vigour and the spirit of exertion 
through every rank, is to be found, for so considerable a 
period, so large a share of the undecaying youth of the 
human race. 

But this element has usually been found in human 
affairs to be inconsistent with durable greatness. It has 
either burned with such fierceness as to consume in a few 
years the vitals of the state, or dwindled into a selfish or 
short-sighted passion for economy, to gratify the jealousy 
of the middle classes of society, fatal in the end to its 
independence. In moments of general excitement, and 
when danger was obvious to the senses, democratic socie- 
ties have often been capable of the most extraordinary 
exertion; it is in previous preparation, sagacious foresight, 
and the power of present self-denial for future good, that 
they have invariably, in the long run, proved deficient. 
That England, in its European administration, has 
experienced, throughout the contest with revolutionary 
France, its full share both of the strength and weakness 
incident to democratic societies, is evident from the con- 
sideration, that if the unforeseeing economy of the Com- 
mons had not, during the preceding peace, when danger 
was remote, reduced the national strength to a pitiable 
degree of weakness, Paris could with ease have been taken 
in the first campaign; and that if the inherent energy 
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of democratic vigour, "wlien danger was present, liad not chap. 

supported tlie country during its later stages, tbe inde- , 11 

pendence of Britain and tlie last remnant of European 
freedom, notwithstanding all the eflForts of the aristocracy, 
must have sunk beneath the arms of Napoleon. No one 
can doubt, that if a popular House of Commons or 
unbridled press had existed at Calcutta and Madras, 
to coerce or restrain the Indian government in its 
political energy or military establishment, as was the 
case in the British Isles, the British empire in the East 
must have been speedily prostrated. And it is equally 
clear that, if its able councils and gallant armies had not 
been supported by popular vigour at home, even the 
energy of Lord Wellesley and the daring of Lord Lake 
must alike have sunk before the strength of the Asiatic 
dynasties. 

The Eastern empire of England, however, has exhi- 
bited no such vicissitudes. It has never felt the want Causes of 
either of aristocratic foresight in preparation, or ofOTainMy*** 
democratic vigour in execution; it has ever been distin- 
guished alike by the resolution in council and tenacity of 
purpose which characterise patrician, and the energy in 
action and inexhaustible resources which are produced 
in plebeian governments. This extraordinary combina- 
tion, peculiar, in the whole history of the species, to the 
British empire in Asia and the Roman in Europe, is 
evidently owing to the causes which in both, during a 
brief period, rendered aristocratic direction of affairs 
coexistent with democratic execution of its purposes; a 
state of things so unusual, and threatened by so many 
dangers — an equiUbrium so unstable, that its continuance, 
even for the brief time it endured in both, is perhaps to 
be ascribed only to special divine interposition. And it 
is evident, that if the same combination had existed, in 
uncontrolled operation, in the government at home; if 
the unconquerable popular energy of England had been 
permanently directed by foresight and resolution equal to 
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that ■whiGh. was displayed in the East ; if no popular 
jealousy or impatience had existed, to extingydsh, on the 
termination of war,^ the force which had gained its ^ 
triumphs— if the fleets and armies of Blake and Marl- 4 , 

borough, Nelson and Wellington, had been suffered to % 
remain at the disposal of a vigilant executive, to perpe- 
tuate the ascendency they had acquired; if the two 
hundred ships of the line, and three hundred thousand 
warriors, once belonging to England, had been perma- 
nently directed by the energetic foresight of a Chatham, 
a Burke, or a Wellesley, to external purposes, the British 
European empire, in modern, must have proved as irre- 
sistible as the Roman did in ancient times, and the 
emulation of independent states been extinguished in the 
slumber of imiversal dominion. 

But no such gigantic empire was intended by Provi- 
dence to lull the ardent spirit of Europe, till it had 
performed its destined work of spreading the seeds of 
civilisation and religion through the globe. To Great 
Britain, a durable colonial ascendency is given; but it will 
be found, not among the sable inhabitants of Hindostan,but 
among the free descendants of the Anglo-Saxon race in the 
American and Australian wilds. The extraordinary com- 
bination of circumstances which gave us the empire of the 
East, could not remain permanent : aristocratic constancy 
and democratic vigour can coexist only for a brief space, 
even in the most favoui'ed nation. Already the gi’eat 
organic change of 1832, and the extension of the dii'ect 
influence of ^litish popular power upon Eastern adminis- 
tration, ha,ve gone far to shake the splendid fabric. 
When the time arrives, as arrive it will, that adverse -, 
interests, ignorant philanthropy, or prejudiced feeling, ini:, 
the dominant island, shall interfere with vested rights, 
violate existing engagements, or, force on premature: i; 
changes, in the East, as they have already done in the 
West Indies, the discontent of the inhabitants will break 
out into inextinguishable revolt. When, to gratify the 
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jealousy of popular ascendency, the military and naral chap . 

strength of the state is prostrated in the Asiatic, as it ^ 

has already been in the European world, the last hour of 
our Indian empire has struck. Distant provinces may 
be long ruled by a wise, vigorous, and paternal central 
government; but they cannot remain for any considerable 
time under the sway of a remote and self-interested 
democratic society. The interests of the masses are, in 
such a case, directly brought into collision: the prejudices, 
the passions of the ruling multitude, soon prove insup- 
portable to the inhabitants of the subject realm; the very 
spirit which the central empire has generated, becomes 
the expansive force which tears its colonial dependencies 
asunder. Whether the existing contest between the 
different classes of society in the British islands termi- 
nates in the lasting ascendant of the multitude, or the 
establishment, by democratic support, of a centralised 
despotism, the result will be equally fatal to our supre- 
macy in the East — in the first case, by terminating the 
steady rule of aristocratic foresight; in the last, by drying 
up the fountains of popular energy. 

But whatever may be the ultimate fate of the British 
empire in India, it will not fall without having left an Great and 
imperishable name, and bequeathed enduring benefits to 
the human race. First of all the Christian family, 

England has set its foot in the East, not to enslave but 
to bless; alone of all the conquering nations in the world, 
she has erected, amidst Asiatic bondage, the glorious 
fabric of European justice. To assert that her dominion 
has tended only to social happiness, that equity has 
regulated all her measures, and integrity pervaded every 
part of her administration, would be to assert more than 
ever has been, or ever will be produced by human nature. 
Doubtless many of her deeds have been cruel and ruth- 
less — many of her designs selfish and oppressive. But 
when interest has ceased to blind, or panegyric to mislead, 
the sober voice of truth will confess, that her sway in 
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Hiudostan has contributed in an extraordinary degree to 
correct the disorders of society; to extricate fi’om hope- 
less oppression the labouring, to restrain by just adminis- 
tration the tyranny of the higher orders ; and that public 
happiness tos nerer so equally dilFused, general pros- 
perity never so thoroughly established among all ranks, 
as under the British rule, since the descendants of Shem 
first came to sojourn on the banks of the Ganges. 
Already the fame of its equitable sway, and its thorough 
protection of all classes, has spread far and sunk deep 
into the mind of the East. Mahommedan prejudice has 
been shaken by the exhibition, amidst its severities, of. 
Christian beneficence; and even the ancient fabric of 
Hindoo superstition has begun to yield to the ascendant 
of European enterprise. Whether the appointed season 
has yet arrived for the conversion of the worshippers of 
Brahma to the precepts of a purer faith, and for the vast 
plains of Hindustan to be peopled by the followers of 
the Cross, as yet lies buried in the womb of time. But, 
whatever maybe the destiny of Asia, the British standard 
has not appeared on its plains in vain; the remembrance 
of the blessed days of its rule will never be forgotten; and 
more glorious even than the triumph of her arms, have 
been the seeds of future fi-eedom which the justice and 
integrity of English government have sown in the regions 
of the sun. 
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CHAPTER L. 


COHTINENTAL SYSTEM, AND IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT OP 
NAPOLEON, JULY 1807 — AUGUST 1812 . 

5 ^ ; 

" When the battle of Trafalgar annihilated the prospect 

of invading England, and extinguished all his hopes of 
soon bringing the maritime "war to a successful issue, 
Napoleon did not abandon the contest in despair. Quick 
in perception, he saw at once that the vast preparations 
in the Channel must go for nothing; that the flotilla at 
Boulogne would be rotten before a fleet capable of pro- 
tecting its passage could be assembled; and that every 
successive year would enable England more exclusively 
to engross the commerce of the world, and banish his 
flag more completely from the ocean. But he was not 
on that account discouraged. Fertile in resources, indo- 
mitable in resolution, implacable in hatred, he resolved to 
^ change the method, not the object, of his hostility. He 
indulged the hope that he would succeed, through the 
extent and terror of his Continental victories, in achieying 
the destruction of England, by a process more slow 
indeed, but in the end, perhaps, still more certain. His 
design toward this object consisted of two parts, both 
essential to the success of the general project, and to 
the prosecution of which his efibrts, during the whole 
^ remainder of his reign, were directed.^ 

The first part of his plan was to combine all the Con- 
tinental states into one great alliance against England, 
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and compel tliem to exclude, iu the most rigid manner, 
the British flag and British merchandise from their 
harbours. This system had long obtained possession of 
his mind; he had made it the condition of every treaty 
bet-^veen a maritime state and France, even before he 
ascended the consular throne. The adroit flattery which 
he applied to the mind of the Emperor Paul, and the 
skill with which he combined the northern powers into 
the maritime confederacy in 1800 , were all directed to 
the same end; and accordingly the exclusion of the 
English flag from their harbours was the fundamental 
condition of that alliance.* The proclamation of the 
principles of the armed neutrality by the northern 
powers at that crisis, filled him with confident expecta- 
tions that the period had then arrived when this great 
object was to be attained. But the victory of Nelson at 
Copenhagen dissolved all these hopes, and threw him 
back to the system of ordinary warfare, after\i’'ards so 
cruelly defeated by the battle of Trafalgar. The astonish- 
ing results of the battle of Jena, however, again revived 
his projects of excluding British commerce from the 
Continent; and thence the BEELiFr Deceeb, to be imme- 
diately considered, and the anxiety which he evinced 
at Tilsit to procime, by any sacrifices, the accession of 
Alexander to the confederacy. 



* The Directory had previously adopted the system of compelling the exclu- 
sion of English goods from all the European harbours ; but the multiplied 
disasters of their administration prevented them from carrying it into any 
general execution. By a decree, issued on 18th January 1798, it was declared, 
'^That all ships having for their cargoes, in whole or in part, any English 
merchandise, shall be held good prize, whoever is the proprietor of such mer- 
chandise, which should he held contraband from the single circumstance of its 
coming from England or any of its foreign settlements; that the haibours of 
France should be shut against all ships having touched at England, except in 
cases of distress — and that neutral sailors found on board English vessels 
should he put to death.'' hTapoleon, soon after his accession to the consular 
throne, issued a decree, revoking this and all other decrees passed dui'ing the 
Eevolution, and reverting to the old and humane laws of the monarchy in this 
particular; but in the exultation consequent on the battle of Jena, he very nearly 
returned to the violence and barbarity of the decree of the Directory. — See 
Ann. Reg. 1800, 54, 55; and 1807, 226, 227, 
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The second part of the plan was to obtain possession, 
by negotiation, force, or fraud, of all the fleets of Europe, 
and gradually bring them to the great central point near 
the English coast, from whence they might ultimately be 
directed, with decisive effect, against the British shores. 
By the Continental System he hoped to weaken the 
resources of England, to hamper its revenue, and, by the 
spread of commercial distress, break up the unanimity 
which then prevailed among its inhabitants. But he 
knew too well the spirit of the ruling pai't of the nation 
to expect that, by the spread of commercial distress alone, 
he would succeed in the contest. He was desirous of 
reducing its strength by a long previous blockade, but it 
was by an assault at last that he hoped to carry the day. 
In order to prepare for that grand event, he was at the 
utmost pains to increase his naval force. Amidst all the 
expenditure occasioned by his military campaigns, he 
proposed to construct, and to a certain extent actually did 
construct, from ten to twenty sail of the line every year ; 
while vast sums were annually applied to the great naval 
harbours at Antwerp, Flushing, Cherbourg, and Brest. 
The first, from its admirable situation and close proximity 
to the British shores, he considered as the great outwork 
of the Continent against England ; he regarded it, as he 
himself has told us, as “ itself worth a kingdom and 
but for the invincible tenacity with which he held to this 
great acquisition, he might with ease have obtained peace 
in 1814, and have left his family at this moment seated 
on the throne of France.^ But it was not with the fleets 
of France alone that he intended to engage in this mighty 
enterprise ; those of all Europe were to be combined in 
the attempt. The navies of Denmark and Portugal, in 
virtue of the secret article in the treaty of Tilsit,^ were to 
be demanded from their respective sovereigns, and seized by 
force, if not voluntarily surrendered ; that of Russia was 
to come round from the Black Sea and the Baltic to Brest 
and Antwerp, and join in the general crusade ; until at 
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length a hundred ships of the line and two hundred 
thousand men were prepared, on the coasts of the Chan- 
nel, to carry to the shores of England the terrors of Gallic 
invasion. “ When in this manner,” said Napoleon, “ I 
had established my ground, so‘ as to bring the two nations 
to wrestle, as it were, body to body, the issue could not 
he doubtful, for we had forty millions of French against 
fifteen millions of English. I would have terminated by 
a battle of Actium.”^* 

It was therefore no momentary burst of anger or sudden 
fit of exultation, occasioned by his unparalleled triumphs, 
which induced Napoleon, by his celebrated decree from 
Berlin, to declare the British islands in a state of blockade. 
It was the result of much thought and anxious delibera- 
tion, of a calm survey of the resources at his disposal, 
and the means of resistance which yet remained to his 
antagonists. The treaty of Tilsit gave the English govern- 
ment ample room for serious reflection on the dangers 
which now beset them. The accession of Russia to the 
Continental league was thereby rendered certain ; the 
secret articles of the treaty, of which, by great exertions, 

* Hapoleon’s projects, in regard to tlie maritime war against England, Lave 
been already explained;^ but tbis is a point of sucli vital importance to the 
future security of the British empire, that it will well bear a second note from 
an additional authority. He said,” says Las Cases, that he had done much 
for Antwerp, but nothing to what he proposed to have done. By sea, he pro- 
posed to have made it a mortal point of attack against the enemy; by land, he 
wished to render it a sure resource in case of great disasters— a true point of 
refuge for the national safety; he wished to render it capable of containing an 
entire army after defeat, and of resisting a year of open trenches, dining which 
the nation might have risen in a mass for its relief. The world admired much 
the works already executed at Antwerp — its numerous dockyards, arsenals, and 
wet-docks; but all that, said the Emperor, was notliing— it was but the com- 
mercial town; the military town was to have been on the other bank, where 
the land was already purchased; three-deckers were to have been there con- 
structed, and covered sheds established to keep the ships of the line dry in 
time of peace. Everything there was planned on the most colossal scale. 
Antwerp was itself a province. That place, said the Emperor, was the chief 
cause of my being here; for, if I could have made up my mind to give up 
Antwerp, I might have concluded peace at Chatillon in 1814.’’ — Las Cases, vii. 
43, 44. 

Gigantic as these designs for Antwerp were, they were but a part of what 
Napoleon meditated or had constructed for his grand enterprise against Eng- 
land. Magnificent works/^ says. Las Cases, had been set agoing at Cher- 
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tliey soon obtained possession,* made them acquainted 
with the intention of France and Russia, not only to 
unite their forces against Great Britain, but to compel 
Denmark and Portugal to do the same. In addition to 
having their flag proscribed from the Straits of Gibraltar 
to the Gulf of Bothnia, they had the prospect of seeing 
all the maritime forces of Europe arrayed against their 
independence. The assistance of Sweden could not much 
longer be relied on, pressed as she would soon be by her 
colossal neighbour ; the harbours of South America were 
still closed to her adventure ; the neutrality of North 
America was already more than doubtful, and would 
certainly be soon abandoned, to range the United States 
by ■ .hfr" side of France, in open enmity against Great 
Britain. Thus had England, proscribed from all civilised 
commerce over the whole world, and weakened in her 
resources by the internal sufiering consequent on such a 
deprivation, the prospect of soon being compelled to main- 
tain a contest with all the naval and military forces of 
Europe, directed by consummate ability, and actuated by 
inveterate hostility against her independence and renown. 

bourg, where they bad excavated out of the solid rock a basin capable of bold- 
ing fifteen ships of the line and as many frigates, with the most splendid forti- 
fications for their protection: the Emperor intended to have prepared that 
harbour to receive thirty more line-of-battle ships of the largest size. Innume- 
rable works had been prepared to receive and pi^otect the flotilla which was to 
be immediately concerned in the invasion of England; Boulogne was adapted 
to hold 2000 gunboats; Vimereux, Etaples, and Ambleteuse, 1000 more. The 
harbour of Flushing was to have been rendered impregnable, and enlarged so 
as to hold twenty of the largest ships of the line; while dockyards for the con- 
struction of twenty line-of-battle ships were to be formed at Antwerp, and con- 
stantly kept in full activity. So immense were the preparations on the French 
coast for the invasion of England I The Emperor frequently said that Antwerp 
was to him an entire province; a little kingdom in itself. He attached the 
greatest importance to it, often visited it in person, and regarded it as one of 
tlie most important of all his creations.”'-~LAS Cases, vii. 51, 57. It is not a 
little curious that, within twenty years after his fall, the English government 
should have united its forces to those of France to restore this great outwork 
against British independence to the dominion of Belgium, and the rule of the 
son-in-law of France. 

* They were obtained by the agency of the Count d’Antraigues. — Hard. ix. 
431, mte , — In the King’s speech, on the 21st January 1808, it was said — 
are commanded by his majesty to inform you, that no sooner had the result of 
the negotiations at Tilsit confirmed the influence and control of France over 
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A clear and constant perception of this prospect is indis- 
pensable both to the formation of a jnst opinion on the 
measures to "which she was speedily driven in her own 
defence, and of the character of the illustrious men who, 
called to the direction of her councils and armies in such 
a gloomy situation, speedily raised her fortunes to an 
unparalleled pitch of glory and prosperity. 

The English government, in 1806 , after the occupation 
of Hanover by the Prussian troops, had issued an order, 
authorised by Mr Fox’s cabinet, declaring the coasts of 
Prussia in a state of blockade. That the English navy 
was amply adequate to establish an eifectual blockade of 
the two rivers wMch constitute the only outlet to Prussian 
commerce, cannot be doubted, when it is recollected that 
their fleets at that very moment kept every hostile harbour 
closed from the North Cape to Gibraltar.* This blockade, 

the powers of the Continent, than his majesty was apprised of the intention of 
the enemy to combine those powers in one general confederacy, to be directed 
either to the entire subjugation of this kingdom, or to the imposing upon his 
majesty an insecure and ignominious peace. That for this purpose it was 
determined to force into hostility against this country, states which had hitherto 
been allowed by France to maintain or to purchase their neutrality ; and to 
bring to bear upon different points of his majesty’s dominions the whole of the 
naval force of Europe, and specifically the fleets of Denmark and Portugal. To 
place those fleets out of the power of such a confedei’acy, became, therefore, 
the indispensable duty of his Majesty.” The complete accuracy of these asser- 
tions has been abundantly proved by the quotations from the secret articles of 
the treaty of Tilsit, already given; and ample confirmation of them will appear 
in the sequel of this chapter. , Ministers, in the course of the debates which 
ensued on the Copenhagen expedition, were repeatedly called upon to produce 
their secret articles, or specify what private information they had received ; but 
they constantly declined doing so, and in consequence it became a very general 
opinion at the time, that there were, in reality, no such secret aiiiicles, and 
that this assertion was put forward without foundation in the Iving’s speech, to 
palliate an aggression which, on its own merits, was indefensible. It is now 
proved, however, that they had the secret information, and that they had the 
generosity to bear this load of obloquy rather than betray a confidence which 
might prove fatal to persons high in office in the French government. This 
was fully explained, many years afterwards, when the reasons for concealment 
no longer existed, by Lord Liverpool in parliament.— See Pari, Deh, x. 1. 

^ As this order in council is referred to by the French writers and their sup- 
porters in this country, as a vindication of the Berlin Decree, its provisions 
merit attention. It proceeds on the narrative, “ That the Prussian government 
has, in a forcible and hostile manner, taken possession of the electorate of 
Hanover, and has also notified that all British ships shall be excluded from the 
ports of the Prussian dominions, and from certain other ports in the north of 
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however, and one at the same time declared of the coasts chap. 

: of the Channel, gave Napoleon an excuse for the famous — 

I Berlin Decree against English commerce, which, on the 

^ i. preamble “that the British government had violated the 
' law of nations, so far as regarded neutral vessels ; that it 

I regards as enemies every individual belonging to a hostile 

( state, and, in consequence, makes prize, not merely of the 

crews of merchant vessels equipped as privateers, but also 
of those of such vessels when merely engaged in the 
transport of merchandise ; that it extends to the ships 
and the objects of commerce that right of conquest which 
. does not properly belong except to public property ; that 
^ it includes commercial cities and harbours, and mouths of 
^ rivers, in the hardships of blockade, which, on the best 
interpretation of the law of nations, is applicable only to 
fortified places ; that it declares harbours blockaded before 


Europe, and not suiGPered to enter or trade therein and then declares, That 
no ship or vessel belonging to any of his Majesty’s subjects be pei’mitted to April 5, 1806. 
enter or clear from any ports of Prussia, and that a general embargo or stop be 
-> made of all Prussian ships and vessels vp'hatever, now within, or which shall 
^ hereafter come into, any of the ports, harbours, or roads of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, together with all persons and effects on board 
the said ships and vessels; but that the utmost care he taken- for the preservation, 
of the cargoes on hoard of the said ships or vessels, so that no damage or emlezzU- 
ment whatever he sustained.'' — Ann, 1806, 677. This was followed, upon 

16th May 1806, by an order in council, signed by Mr Fox, which, considering 
the new measures adopted by the enemy for the obstruction of British com- 
merce, declared the whole coasts, harbours, and rivers, from the Elbe to Brest 
inclusive, as actually blockaded ; provided always that this blockade shall not 
extend to neutral vessels having on board merchandise not belonging to the 
enemies of Ms Majesty, and not contraband of W’ar ; excepting, however, the 
coast from Ostend to the mouth of the river Seine, which is hereby declared 
subject to a blockade of the strictest kindT ^ There can be no doubt that the i Mart. Sup. 
coasts thus declared in a state of blockade were, in the strictest sense, subject 
to such declaration, since the peril of leaving the harbours they contained was 
such that hardly one of the enemy’s armed vessels ventured to incur it. This 
decree, such as it -was, was repealed as to all ports from the Elbe to the Ems 
inclusive, by a British order in coimcil of 26th September 1806. — See Mabtens, 

V. 469, Sup. These orders in council, thus providing only for the blockade of 
harbours and coasts, which it was at the moment in the highest degree peiilous 
to enter, or for the interim detention of the Prussian cargoes, in retaliation for 
the unprovoked invasion of Hanover by the Prussian troops, and exclusion of 
. Biitish commerce, in pursuance of the offers of Kapoleon already detailed, were 
! ’ clearly within the law of nations, as admitted by the French Emperor himself, 
and, in truth, a most moderate exercise of the rights of war. They afford, 
therefore, no excuse or palliation whatever for the Berlin Decree. — See An7u 
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•which it has not a single ship of var, although a place 
cannot be considered as blockaded till it is in such a 
manner beset that entry cannot be obtained •without 
imminent danger ; that it ewen declares blockaded places 
which all its naval forces are inadequate to blockade, as 
entire coasts and a whole empire; that this monstrous 
violation of the law of nations has no other object but to 
obstruct the communications of other people, and elevate 
the industry and commerce of England upon the ruins of 
that of the Continent ; that this being the evident design 
of England, whoever deals on the Continent in British 
merchandise by that very act favours its designs, and 
becomes participant in them ; that this conduct of Eng- 
land, worthy of the first barbarous ages, has hitherto 
turned to its own great profit and the detriment of all 
other states ; and that the law of nature entitles every 
belligerent to oppose its enemy with the arms with which 
it combats, and the mode of hostility which it has adopted, 
when it disregards every idea of justice and liberality, 
the result of civilisation among mankind on this pre- 
amble it declared — 

“ 1 . The British islands are placed in a state of blockade. 
2. Every species of commerce and communication with 
them is prohibited; all letters or packets addi'essed in 
English, or in the English characters, shall be seized at 
the post-office, and their circulation interdicted. 3. Every 
British subject, of what rank or condition whatever, who 
shah be found in the countries occupied by our troops, 
or those of our allies, shall be made prisoner of war. 

4. Every warehouse, merchandise, or property of any 
sort, belonging to a subject of Great Britain, or coming 
from its manufactories or colonies, is declared good prize. 

5. Commerce of every kind in English goods is proliibited; 
and every species of merchandise belonging to England, 
or emanating from its workshops or colonies, is declared 

Beg, I 8 O 63 677; and see the previous Prussian proclamation, excluding British 
trade, on 28th March 1806. ' Ibid, 692 ; and Martens, Sup. v. 435. 
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good prize. 6. The lialf of the confiscated value shall be chap. 
devoted to indemnifying those merchants ■whose vessels 
have been seized by the English cruisers, for the losses i^or. 
which they have sustained. 7. No vessel coming directly 
from England, or any of its colonies, or having touched 
there since the publication of the present decree, shall be 
received into any harbour. 8. Every vessel which, by 
means of a false declaration, shall have effected such 
entry, shall be liable to seizure, and the ship and cargo 
shall be confiscated as if they had also belonged to Eng- 
land. 9. The prize-court of Paris is intrusted with the 
■ determination of aU questions arising out of this decree 
f in France, or the countries occupied by our armies ; that 
of Milan, with the decision of all similar questions in the 
kingdom of Italy. 10. This decree shall be communicated 
to the Kings of Spain, Naples, Holland, and Etruria, and 
to our other allies, whose subjects have been the victims, 
like our own, of the injustice and barbarity of English • 
legislation. 11. The ministers of foreign affairs, of war, keg. i806j^^ 
■*> of marine, of finance and of justice, of police, and all ; 

postmasters, are charged, each in his own department, x™. 46, 47 . 
with the execution of the present decree.” ^ * 

Such was the famous Berlin decree against English ^ 
commerce, which was only an extension to all Europe of orders for 
the declaration and order that all English merchandise eStfo™ 
should be liable to confiscation, which had been issued by 
Napoleon at Leipsic on the 18th of October preceding, and HoiiaaJ. 
at Hamburg on the 3d November. It was not allowed 

Two days after tlie publication of tbe Berlin Decree, ISTapoleon wrote tlie 
following bigbly characteristic letter to Junot, then governor of Paris ; — Take 
especial care that the ladies of your establishment take Swiss tea; it is as good 
as that of China. Coffee made from chicory is noways inferior to that of 
Arabia. Let them make use of these substitutes in their drawing-rooms, 
instead of amusing themselves with talking politics like Madame de Stael. 

Let them take care also that no part of their dress is composed of English 
merchandise ; tell that to Madame limot : if the wives of my clhef officers do 
I ^ not set the example, whom can X expect to follow it? It is a contest of life or 
death between France and Englcmd j I must look for the most cordial support 
in all those by whom I am surrounded” — hlAPOLEON to Junot, 23d Nov* 

1806 ; D’Abeant^is, ix. 288, 
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to remain an instant a dead letter. Orders "were des- 
patched in all directions to act npon it with the utmost 
rigour. With undisguised reluctance, but trembling 
hands, the subject monarchs and prefects prepared to 
carry the stern requisition into execution. So strongly 
was its unjust character and ruinous tendency felt in 
Holland, that Napoleon’s own brother, Louis, king of that 
country, at first positively refused to submit to its ini- 
quity ; and at length could only be prevailed on, in the 
first instance, to promulgate it in the foreign countries 
occupied by the Dutch troops, reserving its execution in 
his own dominions till it should be ascertained whether 
the measures already in force should prove insufficient. 
So strongly did this opposition on the part of his brother 
irritate Napoleon, that he declared in a fit of ill-humour, 
“that if Louis did not submit to his orders, he would 
cause domiciliary visits to be made through the whole of 
Holland.” Nevertheless, as Louis perceived, what every 
person in the country knew, that this rigorous decree, if 
fully acted upon, would occasion the total min of his 
dominions, it was enforced in a very loose manner in the 
United Provinces.^ 

In the North of Germany, however, it was not only 
most rigorously put in force, but the decree was made a 

* " This decree,” says Louis Buonaparte, King of Holland, was as unjust as 
it was impolitic. The command that it should be obeyed by the Kings of 
Spain, Holland, Naples, and Etruria, was the commencement of universal 
empire, if it had any meaning ; if not so intended, it was senseless. The ground 
of justification put forth in the decree, viz., ^ that England applies the right of 
blockade, not only to fortified places and the mouths of rivers, but to whole 
coasts, when the law of nations only authorises that rigour in the case of places 
so closely invested that they cannot be entered or quitted without danger,’ is 
itself its chief condemnation ; for a nation whose vessels can proceed to a 
distance from its frontiers, even to the waters of the countries belonging to its 
enemies, is undoubtedly better entitled to say that it blockades coasts and 
ports, than a nation without a navy to say that it blockades an island sur- 
rounded by numerous fleets. In this last case, it is the Continental power 
which voluntarily places itself in a state of blockade. Besides, wrong cannot 
authorise wrong, nor injustice injustice. The 4th and 5th articles of the Berlin 
Decree are atrocious. What ! because the English seize merchants travelling 
from one place to another, and subject the vessels of individuals to ill treat- 
ment, shall we, in an age of reason, dare to seize every Englishman, and what- 
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pretence for a thousand iniquitous extortions and abuses, chap. 

■R'hicb augmented tenfold its practical oppression. An ! — 

army of locusts, in the form of inspectors, customhouse- 
officers, comptrollers, and other functionaries, fell upon its rigorous 
all the countries occupied by the French troops, and the north of 
made the search for English goods a pretext for innu- 
merahle frauds, Texations, and iniquities. “They pillaged, 
they plundered,” says Bourrienne, “on a systematic plan, 
in all the countries of the north of Germany to which my 
diplomatic mission extended. Rapine was in a manner 
established by law, and executed with such blind fury, 
that often the legalised robbers did not know the value of 
the articles they had seized. All the English merchandise 
was seized at Hamburg, Liibeck, Bremen, and the other 
Hanse Towns ; and Berthier wrote to me, that in that 
way I should obtain ten millions of francs for the Empe- 
ror. In point of fact, I compounded with the proprietors 
for twenty millions, (£800,000 ;) and yet such was the 
demand for these useful articles, that when exposed to ^ 27 ’ Ruis 

_ _ . _ . _ , ^ Buon. Doc. 

sale by the proprietors, after paying this enormous ransom, suria Hoi- 
their advanced prices brought them a very handsome 3oa°’’‘“ ’ 
profit.”^* 

The British government replied to the Berlin Decree, 
in the first instance, by an order in council of 7th January 

ever of tlieir property we can lay hold of? This was augmenting and justifying 
the injmy of the English government. The 6th article is barbarous, the 8th 
still worse. Here, by a single stroke of the pen, the property of all French- 
men -who, up to that period, had traded in English goods, is taken from them : 
vessels even thrown on-the coast by tempests are to be refused admission into 
any port. Enough has been said to justify the extreme repugnance of the King 
of Holland to carry this decree into execution : it tlirew him into the utmost 
consternation ; he felt at once that it would speedily prove the ruin of Holland, 
and afford a pretext for oppressing it. This measure appeared to him as 
singular and revolutionary as denationalising. He ventured to write to the 
Emperor that he believed this gigantic measure to be calculated to effect the 
ruin of France, and all commercial nations connected with it, before it could 
ruin England. Obliged, however to carry it into effect, under the penalty of 
a complete rupture with France, he only endeavoured to do so in the least 
illegal and most independent manner possible.” — Louis Buoraparte, Documem 
sivr la HoUande, i. 294, 307, 308. 

* A striking instance, which has been already noticed, occurred, a few months 
after the promulgation of the Berlin Decree, of the utter impossibility of carry- 
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1807, issued by Lord Howick, ■which, on tbe preamble 
of the French decree, and the right of retaliation thence 
arising to Great Britain, declared, “that no vessel shall 
be permitted to trade from one port to another, if both 
belong to France or her allies, and shall be so far under 
their control as that British vessels are excluded there- 
from ; and the captains of all British vessels are hereby 
required to Avarn every neutral vessel coming from any 
such port, and destined to such other port, to discontinue 
her voyage ; and any vessel, after having been so "warned, 
or after having had a ' reasonable time allowed it for 
obtaining information of the present order in council, 
which shall, notwithstanding, persist in such a voyage to 
such other port, shall be declai’ed good prize.” The object 
of this order was to deprive the French, and all the 
nations subject to their control, which had embraced the 
Continental System, of the advantages of the coasting 
trade in neutral bottoms ; and, considering the much 
more violent and extensive character of the Berlin Decree, 
there can be no doubt that it was a very mild and lenient 
measure of retaliation. This order was, relaxed soon after 
as to vessels containing grain or provisions for Great 
Britain, and as to all vessels whatever belonging to the 
Hanse ToAvns, if employed in any trade to or from the 
dominions of Great Britain. 

After the treaty of Tilsit, however, had completely 
subjected the Continent to the dominion or control of the 

ing such, a monstrous system of legislation into execution. Shortly after the 
Berlin Decree had been issued;, there arrived at Hamburg an order for the 
immediate furnishmg of fifty thousand great-coats, two hundred thousand pair 
of shoes, sixteen thousand coats, thirty-seven thousand waistcoats, and other 
articles in proportion. The resources of the Hanse Towns were wholly 
unequal to the supply of so great a requisition in so short a time ; and after 
trying in vain every other expedient, Bourrienne, the French diplomatic agent, 
was obliged to contract with houses for the supply, which speedily 

arrived ; and while the Emperor was denouncing the severest penalties against 
the possession of English goods, and boasting that by the Continental System 
he had excluded British manufactures from the Continent, his own army was 
arrayed in the cloths of Leeds and Halifax, and his soldiers would have 
perished amidst the snows of Eylau but for the seasonable efforts of British 
industry.— See BouERiBNii:E, vii. 292, 294. 
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French Emperor, it soon appeared that some more rigorous chap; 

and extensive system of retaliation was called for. A ^ — 

few months’ experience was sufficient to show that the* 

Berlin decree, while it rigorously excluded every species Reasons 
of British manufacture or colonial produce from the ports TSerlnd 
of the Continent, by no means inflicted a proportional SiTme”fure. 
injury upon the inhabitants of the countries where its 
provisions were put in force ; and that in truth it opened 
up a most lucrative commerce to the industry and colonies 
of neutral powers, at the expense of the vital interests of 
the British empire. By prohibiting, under the penalty of 
confiscation, the importation of every species of British 
produce, it necessarily left the market of the Continent 
open to the manufactming industry and colonial produce 
of other states ; and this in the end could not but prove 
highly injurious to English industry. The obvious and 
direct retaliation would have consisted in prohibiting the 
importation into the British dominions of the produce of 
France, or of its dependencies which had embraced the 
Continental System, whether in their own or neutral 
bottoms ; but it was extremely doubtful whether this 
would have been by any means a retribution equally 
injurious. England was essentially a commercial state. 

The resources from which she maintained the contest were 
in great part drawn from the produce of her colonies or 
manufactories; and the general cessation of commercial 
intercourse, therefore, could not fail to be felt with more 
severity in her dominions than in the Continental nations. 

What to them, considered as a whole, was secondary, to her 
was vital; the suffering which with them would be dif- 
fused over a wide circle, to her would be concentrated in 
the narrow space of a few counties. In these circumstances 
some measure seemed indispensable which should inflict 
upon the enemy not merely the same injustice, but the 
same suffering which he had occasioned ; and, by causing 
his subjects to feel in their own persons the consequences 
of his aggression, produce that general discontent which 
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CHAP, might arm them against his authority, or render necessary 

!! — a return to more equitable measures. 

' Under the influence of these ideas, the celebrated Orders 
Orders in^ in Council of 11th November 1807 were issued, which, on 
nthNov. the preamble of the British islands having been declared 
by the Berlin decree in a state of blockade, and of all 
importation of British merchandise having been abso- 
lutely prohibited, and of the mitigated measure of retali- 
ation, adopted in the Order in Council of 7th January 
1807, having proved inadequate to the object of eflPecting 
the repeal of that unprecedented system of warfare, 
declared that from henceforth “ all the ports and places 
of France and her allies, from which, thoxigh not at war 
with his Majesty, the British flag is excluded, shall be 
subject to the same restrictions, in respect of trade and 
navigation, as if the same were actually Uochaded in the 
most strict and rigorous manner ; and that all trade in 
articles the produce or manufacture of the said countries or 
colonies, shall be deemed to be unlawful, and aU such 
articles declared good prize ; declaring always that nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to extend to captui’e 
or detention of any vessel or cargo which shall belong to 
a country not declared by this order subject to a strict 
blockade, which shall have cleared out with such cargo 
from such port to which she belongs, either in Europe or 
America, or fi’om some free port in the British colonies, 
under circumstances in which such trade fi'om such free 
port is permitted, direct to some port or place in the 
colonies of his Majesty’s enemies, or from those colonies 
direct to the countries to which such vessel belongs, or to 
some free port in liis Majesty’s colonies ; nor to any 
vessel or cargo belonging to a country not at war with 
his Majesty, which shall have cleared out from some poi’t 
in this kingdom, and shall be proceeding direct to the 
port specified in her clearance; nor to any vessel or cargo 
belonging to any country not at war with his Majesty, 
which shall be coming from any port or place in Eui’ope 
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declared by this order to be subject to a strict blockade, chap. 

destined to some port or place in Europe belonging to h — 

his Majesty, and be on her voyage direct thereto.” All 
vessels contravening this order are declared good prize. 

“And whereas countries not engaged in the war have 
acquiesced in the orders of France, and have given coun- 
tenance and effect to these prolubitions, by obtaining 
from agents of the enemy certain documents styled ‘ certi- 
ficates of origin,’ therefore if any vessel, after having had 
reasonable time to receive notification of the present 
order, shall be found carrying any such certificate, it ^ ^ 
shall be declared good prize, together with the goods on x. isi, isa 
board.”!’'^ 

Divested of the technical phraseology in which, for the 
sake of legal precision, these orders are couched, they in import of 
effect amount to this : Napoleon had declared the British £ 
islands in a state of blockade, and subjected all goods of 
British produce or manufacture to confiscation within his 
dominions, or those of the countries subjected to his 
control, and prohibited from entering any harbour all 
vessels which had touched at any British port ; and the 
English government, in reply, proclaimed France and all 
the Continental states in a state of blockade, and declared 
all vessels good prize which should be bound for any of 
their harbours, excepting such as had previously cleared 
out from, or touched at, a British harbour. Thus France 
prohibited all commerce with England, or traffic in Eng- 
lish goods, and England prohibited all commerce between 
any of the states which had embraced the Continental 
System and each other, unless in vessels bound for some 
British harbour. 

* By a supplementary Order in Council, tlie severe enactments of tliis regu- 
lation were declared not to extend to " articles of the produce and manufac- Additional 
tures of the blockaded countries which shall be laden onboard British ships;’' coundi^25th 
and by a more material one, issued six weeks afterwards, it was provided, Nov. 1807, 
‘Hhat nothing in the order of 11th Kovember shall be construed so as to 
permit any vessel to import any produce or manufactures of the enemy’s 2 paj-i. Deb. 
colonies in the West Indies, direct from such colonies to any port in the British x. 148. 
dominions.” ^ 
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in Council. 


Napoleon was not slow in replying to these menacing 
measures. By a decree dated from Milan on 17tli 
December 1807, be declared — “1. That every vessel, of 
whatever nation, which shall have submitted to be searched 
by British cruisers, or paid any impost levied by the 
English government, shall be considered as having lost 
the privileges of a neutral flag, and be regarded and dealt 
with as an English vessel. — 2. Being so considered, they 
shall he declared good prize. — 3. The British islands are 
declared in a state of blockade. Every vessel, of what- 
ever nation, and with whatever cargo, coming from any 
British harbour, or from any of the English colonies, or 
from any country occupied by the English troops, or 
bound for England, or for the English colonies, or for 
any country occupied by the English troops, is declared 
good prize. — 4. These rigorous measures shall cease in 
regard to any nations which shall have caused the English 
government to respect the rights of their flag, but con- 
tinue in regard to all others, and never be released till 
Great Britain shows a disposition to return to the law of 
nations as well as those of justice and honour.” It may 
safely he affirmed, that the rage of belligerent powers, 
and the mutual violation of the law of nations, could not 
go beyond these furious manifestoes. They produced, as 
might have been expected, most important effects, both 
on the Continent and in the British isles, and gave rise to 
memorable and luminous debates in parliament, in which 
all that could be advanced, both for and against the 
justice and expedience of these measures, was fully 
brought forward.^ 

On the one hand, it was strongly urged by Lord Gren- 
ville, Lord Howick, and Lord Erskine — “ Let the case at 
once be stated in the manner which has produced the 
whole controversy. France, on 21st November, issued 
her decree, which announced the intention to distress this 
country in a way unauthorised by the public law, sub- 
jecting to confiscation the ships and cargoes of neutrals 
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■with. British merchandise, or going to, or coming from chap. 
Great Britain, with their accustomed trade. Such a 
decree undoubtedly introduced a rule which the law of 
nations forbids, as being, eTen as between belligerents, 
and much more as with neutrals, an aggravation of the 
miseries of war, and unauthorised by the practice of 
civilised states. If carried into execution, it would vest 
the suffering belligerent •with the right of retaliation ; 
and indeed, as between the belligerents only, it may be 
admitted that the mere publication of such a decree 
would authorise the nation so offended to disregard the 
law of nations to'wards the nation so offending. But that 
is not the present question ; the point here is, not 
whether we would have been justified in retaliating upon 
France the injury she has inflicted upon us, but whether 
we are justified in inflicting, in our turn, a new and still 
more aggravated species of injury on neutral states. If 
A strikes me, I may retaliate by striking him, and neither 
law nor reason will weigh very nicely the comparative 
severity of the blow given from that at first received. But 
it is a new application of the term retaliation, to say, 
that if A strikes me, I may retaliate by striking B. If 
the interdiction of a neutral from trading with us is sub- 
mitted to by him from favour to the belligerent, he directly 
interposes in the war, and his character of a neutral is at 
an end ; if he does so from terror or weakness, in that 
case too he ceases to be a neutral, because he suffers an 
unjust pressure to be affixed upon us. But, admitting 
that, the question remains, what right have we to retali- 
ate upon a neutral upon whom the decree has never been 
executed — who in no shape has been made either the 
instrument or the victim of oppression by the enemy 1 
“ Now that is the real question, and the only question 
here. America, the only great maritime power which speoiaun- 
has not now taken a decided part in the contest, was idly “him 
virtually excluded from its operation. The air was white 
with her sails ; the sea was pressed down with her ship- 
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ping, nearly half as numerous as our own, bringing her 
. produce into every port of England, and carrying our 
commodities and manufactures into every corner of 
Europe. Up to the date of the Orders in Council, she 
continued to take, without the least defalcation, ten mil- 
lions of our manufactures, and she carried to other 
nations what was beyond her own consumption. She 
cai’ried on this traffic, in the face of the French decree 
of 21st November, when we could not have done it for 
ourselves. She did this, it is true, from no feeling of 
friendship towards us, but from regard to her own 
interests ; but Providence has so arranged human affairs, 
that, by a wise pursuit of self-interest, the general interests 
of mankind are advanced. We had so much the start of 
other nations that we had only to lie by, and they, 
for their own pui-poses, came to our relief. America 
smuggled our goods into France for her own interest, 
and France bought them for hers. The people cheered 
the Emperor at the Tuileries every day, but they broke 
his laws every night. The Berlin decree, in fact, had 
become a dead letter, either from the connivance, or 
licenses for contraband trade issued by the French 
government ; she had no ships to caixy her decrees into 
effect ; and the barbarous system of the enemy was 
rapidly falling into that neglect in which Mr Pitt, with 
great sagacity, left the corresponding decree of the Direc- 
tory in 1798. 

“ Such was the state of matters, when in an evil hour 
our own government interfered, and gave a helping hand 
to the enemy. The Orders in Council were the real 
executors of the Berlin decree. Under them we employ 
our own shipping to stop our own trade upon the sea ; 
we make prisons of our own ports to terrify away the 
neutral seamen, who otherwise would carry on our traffic, 
and find a vent for our manufactures ; and play the very 
game of France, by throwing neutral powers into her 
arms instead of our own. And this, it seems, is retalia- 
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tion ! Can we wlio do such, things object to the Irish ci^p. 
rebels, who burned the notes of an obnoxious banker to 
ruin his trade 1 Our Orders in Council have thrown the 
mistake of the ignorant Irish into the shade. The order 
of 7th January 1807 was liable to none of these objec- 
tions. It introduced or adopted no new or illegal prin- 
ciple ; it merely reprobated the illegal decree of France, 
and asserted the right of retaliation by actual blockade — 
a restriction which, it is admitted on all hands, neutrals 
must submit to. But the order of the .llth NoTembei 
stands in a very different situation. Sir TA^illiam Scott 
l)n,s told us, in the case of the Maria, (Robinson, i. 154,) 
that no blockade can be made by the law of nations, 
unless force sufficient is stationed to prevent an entry.- 
Can this be predicated of all Europe put together 1 Is 
every harbour and river from Hamburg to Cadiz, so 
closely watched that no vessel can enter any of them 
•without evident risk of capture 1 Such a proposition is 
clearly out of the question ; and therefore government 
has issued an Order in Council, which its own prize 
courts, if adjudicating in conformity with their former 
principles, must declare to be contrary to the law of 
nations, and therefore refuse to execute. 

“Nor is it in this view only that these orders are 
illegal They purpose to interrupt the commerce of Their jja. 
neutral and unoffending nations, carrying on their accus- Enjtod 
tomed traffic in innocent articles, between their own 
country and the ports of our enemies, not actually block- 
aded, and even between their own country and our allies; 
they compel neutrals, under the pain of confiscation, to 
come to our ports, and there submit to regulations, 
restrictions, and duties, which will expose them to certain 
destruction the moment they approach the ^ enemy s 
shore ; they declare all vessels good prize which cany 
documents or certificates declaring that the articles of 
the cargo are not the produce of his Majesty’s dominions, 
contrary alike to the law of nations and the rights and 
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CHAP, liberties of the people of this realm. Such a monstrous 

i — system of aggression neyer was and never should be suc- 

cessful. Let us leave to our enemies the guilt of discord 
and bloodshed, and seek to support our country by the 
virtues of beneficence and peace. The idea that you can 
starve the enemy into submission, or the adoption of a 
more reasonable mode of hostility, is founded on an 
essential and fatal mistake in regard to the relative 
situation of Great Britain and the Continental states 
in the contest. The former must, of necessity, be the 
greatest sufferer. The Continental nations will lose only 
articles of luxury, but the British will be deprived of those 
of necessity : sugar may rise to an extravagant price in 
Germany, but the manufacturers will be deprived of their 
daily bread in England. The greatest calamity which 
could befall this country, in her present predicament, 
would be a war with America, both as depriving her of 
the chief vent for her manufactured industry, and of the 
advantage of neutral carriers, who would contrive, for 
their own profit, to elude every Continental blockade, in 
order to introduce them into the Continental states. 
And surely the present moment, when we have all 
Europe, from the North Cape to Gibraltar, arrayed 
1 Pari. Deb. agaiust US, is not that when it is expedient, gratuitously 
sro. and unnecessarily, towithdraw so beneficial acustomer from 

our markets, and add his forces to those of the enemy." ^ 
On the other hand, it was argued by Lord Hawkes- 
Eepiyofthe bury, the Advocate-General, and Lord Chancellor Eldon 
PS'eotSis — “ It is in Fain to refer to the law of nations for any 
Hom!L authority on this subject, in the unprecedented circum- 
stances in which this country is now placed. What 
usually passes by that name is merely a collection of 
the dicta of wise men who have devoted themselves to 
this subject in different ages, applied to the circumstances 
of the world at the period in which they wrote, or cir- 
cumstances nearly resembling them, but none having 
the least resemblance to the circumstances in which this 
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country is now placed. Such as they are, howerer, chap. 

they all admit, what indeed common sense dictates, the ! 

right of retaliation, or of I'esisting an enemy by the same 
means by which he attacks ourselyes. Nothing can be 
more expedient in the general case, than to adhere, with 
scrupulous exactness, to the law of nations; but if one 
belligerent commences a xiolation of it, it is sometimes 
indispensable, in order to put an end to the enormity, 
to make the enemy feel its effects. In some cases the 
most civilised nations have been driven to the melancholy 
necessity of putting prisoners to death, to terminate a 
similar practice on the part of their enemies. Doubt- 
less, in the general case, quarter should be given ; but 
during the fury of a charge, or the tumult of an assault, 
it is universally felt, by the experience of mankind, that 
a less humane rule must be followed. Every belligerent 
should usually adhere to the ordinary instruments of 
human destruction ; but if your enemy fires red-hot shot, 
you are entitled to do the same. Russia herself acted 
on this principle in repelling, when still a neutral power, 
the aggressions of France ; she authorised the seizure of 
all ships proceeding to France. Lord Howick himself, 
in his letter to the Danish minister, in relation to the 
order of 7th January, had clearly vindicated the justice, 
not only of his own measure, but of the more extensive 

4 / . Oi 4r 97J 

measure, based on the same principles, which was ulti- aid 97 s. 
mately adopted.^* 

“The Berlin decree of 21st November is at once the 
foundation and the justification of the present proceed- 

* Lord Howick’s (afterwards Earl Grey) letter to tlie Banish minister, who 
complained of the British order of 7th January, was a very able state paper, and Able note of 
among other things observed — '^The French government, in adopting a measure 
at once so violent in itself, and so unjust in its consequences, committed a jecttothe 
manifest act of aggression, though immediately levelled at Great Britain, 
against the rights of every state not engaged in the war, which, if not resisted on 
their part, must unavoidably deprive them of the privilege of a fair neutrality, 
and suspend the operation of treaties formed for the protection of their rights 
in relation to Great Britain. The injury which would be sustained by England, 
if she suffered her commerce with foreign nations to be thus interdicted, while 
that of the enemy with them should remain unmolested, is so manifest that it 
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CHAP. ing. That decree declared the British islands in a state 

! of blockade, and pi-ohibited all commerce, CTen in neutral 

ships, in the produce or manufactures of this country — 
Thetermsof it u’-ent SO far Es even to exclude the possibility of one 
decree? ueuti’a! nation trading in safety with another. But it is 
said that this threatened blockade was not, in point of 
fact, carried into effect; and that, in some other less 
exceptionable mode, its consequences might have been 
avoided. But it is immaterial whether it was executed 
at sea or not; unquestionably it received execution, and 
the most rigorous execution, at land. Foreign ships 
were only enabled to come to this country with their 
foreign produce — they were not permitted, under the 
pain of confiscation, to take away our goods in return — 
and can it be said, that this is not a real execution? 

2Q “ The French government justify, in the preamble of 
TheFrencii their decree, their proceedings, on the ground of the pre- 
Mbirdid- vious proclamation of the late administration in April 
mg force, j gQg^ wMch declared the coasts of the Channel in a state of 

blockade. But that is a mistake in point of fact ; for in no 
one single instance did they declare either a harbour, or a 
coast containing several harbours, in a state of blockade, 
without having previously invested it. The coasts of the 
Channel, it is well known, when this blockade was 
declared, were so closely invested, that not a praam could 
venture to leave the range of their own batteries with- 
out incurring the most imminent risk of capture. The 
French government, on the other hand, in their decree, 
declared this country in a state of blockade, not only 

can require no illustration. It never could have been supposed that bis Majesty 
would submit to such an injury, waiting in patient acquiescence till FrEince 
might think proper to attend to the slow and feeble remonstrances of neutral 
states, instead of resorting immediately to steps which might check the violence 
of the enemy, and retort upon him the evils of liis own. injustice. Other powers 
■would have had no right to complain, if, in consequence of this unparalleled 
aggression, the King had proceeded immediately to declare all the countries: 
occupied hy the enemy' i% a state of 'bUckadet and to prohibit all trade in the pro- 
duce of these countries^ for, as the French decree itself expresses it, the law of 
nature justifies the employment against our enemies of the same arms which 
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without making any attempt to inTest it, but without 
being able to send out a single vessel to endanger the 
neutral vessels who might attempt to violate the block- 
. f ade. Therein lay the difference, the vital difference, 
*” between the proceedings of the two countries : the British 
government declared coasts and rivers blockaded when 
their maritime force was so great, and so stationed, that 
the enemy themselves evinced their sense of the reahty 
of the investment by never venturing to leave their har- 
bours; the French declared an imaginary blockade on 
the seas, and acted upon it in their condemnations on 
^ , land, when they not only had not a single vessel at sea 
to maintain it, and when their enemies were insulting them 
daily in their very harbours. Such a proceeding was as 
absurd as if England, without having a soldier on the 
Continent, were to declare Bergen-op-Zoom or LiUe in 
a state of blockade, and act upon this order by seizing all 
goods belonging to citizens of those towns, wherever she 
could find them in neutral bottoms on the high seas. 

V “ But it is said the neutral nations did not acquiesce 
in these decrees, and therefore we were not justified in 
retaliating in such a way as would affect their interests. 
Where, then, did they resist ? What followed the Berlin 
decreel Did the three nations whom the decree mate- 
rially affected — Denmark, Portugal, and America — either 
remonstrate or take up arms to compel its repeall Not 
^- 5 one of them did so. The Danish government, indeed, 
complained in strong terms of the British order of 7th 
January 1807, but were completely silent on the previous 

lie Iiimself makes use of. If third parties suffer from these measures, their 
demands for redress must be directed against that country which first violates 
the established usages of war, and the rights of neutral states. hTeutrality, pro- 
perly considered, does not consist in taking advantage for the neutral’s profit 
of every situation between the belligerents, whereby emolument may be made, 
but in observing a strict and honest impartiality, so as not to afford advantage 
in the war to either, and particularly in so far restraining its trade to what it 
' had ordinarily been in time of peace, as to prevent one belligerent escaping the 
effect of the other’s hostilities.” — Lobd Howick’s Letter to Mb Rist, Vith March 
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CHAP, and far stronger Berlin decree of 21st Noyember 1806, to 
obyiate -wbicb alone it was issued. This temper savoured 
1807. pretty strongly of the principle of the armed neutrality, 
which it has ever been the anxious wish of the Danish ^ 
government to establish as the general law of the seas. 
Portugal was not to be blamed, because she had no force 
at her command to make any resistance; and accordingly 
the port of Lisbon was notoriously the entrejyot for vio- 
lating our orders of 7th J anuary, and restoring to the 
enemy, under neutral colours, all the advantages of a 
coasting trade. But America was completely indepen- 
dent of France ; and has she done anything to proclaim 
her repugnance to the French decree 1 When the corre- 
sponding decree of the French Directory was issued in 
1798, it was noticed in the President’s speech as highly 
injurious to the interests of the United States, and such 
as could not be allowed to exist without subverting the 
independence of their country. What has America now 
done in relation to the Berlin decree 1 Nothing ; and 
that, too, although Napoleon himself announced his 
resolution to make no distinction between the United 
States and other neutrals in this particular, and acted 
upon this resolution in the Spanish decree issued on 
the I7th February, which contained no exception what- 
ever in favour of the Transatlantic states. Having 
acquiesced in the violation of the law of nations in 
favour of one belligerent, America is bound, if she 
would preserve her neutral character, to show a similar 
forbearance in regard to the other. 

“ But it is said these orders are injurious to ourselves, 
Napoleon’s eveu more than to our enemies, and that they exclude us 
from a lucrative commerce we otherwise might have 
carried on in neutral bottoms, either by connivance or 
licenses with our enemies. Let it be recollected, how- 
ever, that when these orders were issued, we were 
excluded from every harbour of Europe except Sweden 
and Sicily; and these sufihced for what trade we could 
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have carried on witii the Continental states, or what 
we can have lost by our retaliatory orders. It is in 
Tain to pretend that these decrees were never meant to 
be acted upon by Buonaparte, and that, but for our 
Orders in Council, they would have sunk into oblivion. 
Such a dei’eliction of a great object of settled policy is 
entirely at variance with the known character of the 
French Emperor, and Ms profound hostility to this 
country, the ruling principle of his life. It is contra- 
dicted by every newspaper, which, before the orders 
were issued, were full of the account of the seizure of 
English goods in every quarter of Europe ; and by his 
unvarying state policy, which in every pacification, and 
especially at Tilsit, made the rigorous exclusion of British 
goods the first step towards an accommodation.'’^ 

Upon a division, both Houses supported ministers ; 
the Upper by a majority of 127 to 61 ; the Lower by 
214 to 94.2 

In endeavouring, at the distance of five-and-thirty 
years, to form an impartial opinion on this most impor- 
tant subject, it must at once strike the most cursory 
observer, that the grounds on which this question was 
debated in the British parliament, were not those on 
which its merits really rested, or on which they were 
placed by Napoleon at the time, and have been since 
argued by the Continental historians. On both sides in 
England it was assumed that France was the first aggres- 
sor by the Berhn decree, and that the only question 
was, whether the Orders in Council exceeded the just 
measure of retaliation, or were calculated to produce 
more benefit or injury to tMs country 1 Considered in 
this view, it seems impossible to deny that they were at 
least justifiable in point of legal principle, whatever they 
may have been with reference to political expedience. 
The able argument of Lord Howick to the Danish 
minister is unanswerable as to this point.® If an enemy 
adopts a new and unheard-of mode of warfare, which 
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CHAP, affects alike its opponent and neutral states, and they 

submit without resistance to this noTel species of hosti- 

1807. either from a feeling of terror or a desire of profit, 
they necessarily come under obligation to be equally pas- 
sive in regard to the measures of retaliation which the 
party so assailed may think it necessary to adopt. If 
they act otherwise, they lose the character of neutrality, 
and become the disguised, but often the most effective 
and the most valuable, allies of the innovating belli- 
gerent. 

^ But was the Berlin decree the origin of the commercial 
warfare 1 or was it merely, as Napoleon and the French 
aggressor? writci's asscrt, a retaliation upon England, by the only 
means at the disposal of the French Emperor, for the 
new and illegal species of warfare which, in the pride of 
irresistible maritime strength, its government had thought 
fit to adopt 1 That is the point upon which the whole 
question — so far as the legality of the measures in ques- 
tion is concerned- — areally depends ; and yet, though put 
prominently forward by Napoleon, it was scarcely touched 
on by either party in the British parliament. Nor is it 
difficult to see to what cause this extraordinary circum- 
stance was owing. Both the great parties which divide 
that assembly were desirous of avoiding that question. 
The Whigs did so because the measure complained of by 
Napoleon, and on which the Berlin decree was justified 
by the French government, had been mainly adopted by 
Mr Fox, and subsequently extended by Lord Howick ; 
the Tories, because they were unwilling to cast any 
doubt on the exercise of maritime powers, in their 
opinion of essential importance to this country, and 
which gave them the great advantage of having their 
political adversaries necessarily compelled to support the 
general principle on which the measures in question had 
been founded. 

History, however, must disregard all these temporary 
considerations, and in good faith approach the question. 
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whether, in this great controversy, England or France was chap. 

the real aggressor. And on this point, as on most others in 1 — 

human affairs, where angry passions have been strongly 
excited, it will probably be found that there were faults Compaia- 
^ on both sides. Unquestionably the most flagrant viola- 
tion of the law of nations was committed by Napoleon ; 
as, without having a ship on the ocean, or a single har- 
bour of England invested, he took upon himself to declare 
the whole British islands in a state of blockade — a pro- 
ceeding similar to what it would have been had England 
pi'oclaimed a strict blockade with her men-of-war of 
^ ^ Strassbiu'g or Magdeburg. Most certainly also the reso- 
lution of the French Emperor to reduce England by 
means of a Continental System, had been formed long 
before the proclaiming the blockade of the French coasts 
in April 1806, by Mr Fox ; inasmuch as it had been 
announced and acted upon eight years before, on occasion 
of the conquest of Leghorn, and had formed the first con- 
__ dition of his pacification with every maritime state since 
V that period. But still the British historian must lament 
that the government of this country had given him so 
plausible a ground for representing Iris measures as retali- 
atory only, by decreeing, in May 1806, the blockade of 
the whole French coasts of the Channel. True, this was 
something more than a mere paper blockade ; true, it was 
supported by the greatest maritime force in existence ; 
y i true, it was so effective that not a French ship of war 
could venture, without imminent risk, out of the protec- 
tion of their batteries. StiU, the declaration of a whole 
coast, several hundred miles in length, in a state of 
blockade, was a stretch unusual in war, and one which 
should, in an especial manner, have been avoided in a 
contest with an antagonist so unscrupulous in the retali- 
atory measmes which he resorted, to, and so dexterous 
at turning any illegal act to good account, as the French 
^ Emperor, 

In regard to the policy of the Orders in Council, there 
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CHAP, is perhaps less difficulty in forming a decided opinion. 

: It was foretold at the time, what subsequent experience 
has since abundantly verified, that, in the mutual attempt 
Eeflekons to starvc cach other out, the manufacturing state, the 
oftiieOrders Commercial emponum, would oi necessity be more exposed 
m Council. suffering than the widespread circle of nations with 
whom she carried on mercantile transactions; onthe same 
principle on which a besieged town must, in the end, be 
always reduced by the concentric fire of a skilful assailant. 
The ruin and suffering on the one side is accumulated on 
a single spot, or within a narrow compass ; on the other 
it is spread over an extensive surface. The sum-total of 
distress may be, and probably will be, equal on both 
sides : but how wide the difference between the garrison 
which sustains it all on a single breach, or in a few hospi- 
tals, and the army without, which repairs its losses by the 
resources of a great empire ! Sound policy, therefore, 
recommended, on the commencement of this novel and 
dangerous species of hostility, the adoption of a system 
on the part of Great Britain which should bind more 
closely the cords which united her to the few remaining 
neutrals of the world ; and which, by opening up new 
markets for her produce in states beyond the reach of 
the French Emperor, might enable her to bid defiance to 
the accumulated hostility of all the nations who were 
subject to his control. ; The very reverse of all this was 
the consequence of the Orders in Council, and thence the 
chief part of the national suffering in Great Britain 
during the latter years of the war. It is worthy of 
observation that the able argument of Lords GrenviUe ' 
and Howick on the inexpedience of the Orders in Council, 
as tending to exclude British industry out of the markets 
opened by the activity and skill of neutral traders, 
received no sort of answer on the part of administra- 
tion. Nor, indeed, could it do so ; for it was obvious 
that any satisfactory reply was impossible. This impor- 
tant subject, however, wiU more properly come under 
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consideration in a subsequent volume, when tbe practical chap. 
operation of the Continental System and the Orders in — 
Council for several years is to be developed ; and the able 
arguments on tbe part of tbe Englisb Opposition are 
recounted, wbicb, together with tbe multiplied complaints 
of tbe neutral pov^ers, and tbe abandonment of tbe Con- 
tinental System by Napoleon, at length brought about 
their repeal. . 

There is, however, one measure on the part of tbe British 
government connected with commercial transactions, on Jesuit’s 
which, from the very outset, a decided opinion may be 
hazarded. This is the bill introduced by Mr Perceval, 
and which passed both houses of parliament,* for prohi- 
biting tUs exportation of Peruvian bark to the countries 
occupied by the French troops, unless they took with it 
a certain quantity of British produce or manufactures. 

This was a stretch of hostility unworthy the character of 
England, and derogatory to the noble attitude she had 
maintained throughout the war. No excess of intempe- 
rance on the part of the enemy, no measures on their 
side, how violent soever, should have betrayed the British 
government into such a measure, which made war, not on 
the French Emperor, but on the sick and wounded in his 
hospitals. How much more dignified, as well as politic, 
was the conduct of the Duke of York in 1794 , who, when 
the French Committee of Public Salvation had enjoined 
their troops to give no quarter, issued the noble proclama- 
tion already noticed,t which commanded the British 
soldiers to deviate in no degree from the usages of civilised 
Avarfare. But such was the exasperation now produced on 
both sides by the long continuance and desperate character 
of the contest, that the feelings of generosity and the iPavi.Deb. 
dictates of prudence were alike forgotten, and an over- 1168-70. 
whelming,! and in some instances mistaken feeling of 

* In the LordSj by a majority of 110 to 44 ; in the Commons, by 92 to 29. — 

Part Deb, x. 1170 and 1325. 

t Ante, Chap. xvi. § 56, note. 

VOL. VlII. K 
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CHAP, state necessity, led men to commit many actions foreign 
alike to their usual principles and their prerious conduct. 

Long as the preceding disquisition on the Continental 
Tastuiti- System and the Orders in Council has been, it 'will not, to 
oftheCoo- those who consider the importance or the subject, appear 
SysteS! misplaced. It relates to the ruling principle, the grand 
object of Napoleon’s life j one which he pursued with a 
degree of perseverance with which no other object was 
followed, and which, by imposing on him the necessity 
of general obedience, left him no other alternative but 
universal empire or total ruin. As such it is closely 
linked with the attack on Spain and Portugal, and the 
long-continued carnage of the Peninsular war ; the 
seizure of the Roman States, and incorporation of the 
Ecclesiastical dominions with his own by the successor of 
Charlemagne ; the incorporation of the ephemeral king- 
dom of Holland with the great empire ; in fine, the grand 
invasion of Russia in 1812, and the unspeakable horrors 
of the Moscow campaign. In the history of Napoleon, 
more perhaps than that of any other man that ever 
existed, the close connexion between one criminal act 
and another, and the irresistible force of the moral law 
by which the audacious in wickedness are impelled from 
one deed of darkness to those which succeed it, tiU a just 
retribution awaits them in the natural consequences of 
their own iniquities, is clearly evinced. The lustre of his 
actions, the bright efiulgence of his glory, has shed an 
imperishable light over every step of his eventful career ; 
and that mysterious connexion between crime and punish- 
ment, which in most men is concealed by the obscurity of 
their lives, and can only be guessed at from the result, or 
believed from the moral laws of the universe, is there set 
forth, link by link, in the brightest and most luminous 
colours.* The grandeur of his views, the capacity of his 

* " Quanto vita illius pnxjclarior ita socordia flagitiosior est. Et profecto ita 
se res habet, majorum gloria posteris lumen est, neque bona neque mala eorum 
in occulto patitur ”—Sallust, £elL Jugwrth, 
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intellect, preclude the idea of any cause haTing co-ope- ghap. 
rated in his fall but the uniyersal and irresistible laws of . . ' 
nature ; and the first genius and greatest captain of 
modern times was subjected to the most memorable 
rererse, as if to demonstrate the utter inability of the 
greatest human strength to combat the simple law which 
brings upon the impassioned prodigal the consequence of 
his actions. 

It is obseryed by Dr Johnson, that no man eyer rose 
to supreme power among men, in whom great qualities infaociu'c- 
were not combined with certain meannesses which would system of 
be deemed inconceiyable in ordinary men. Neyer was 
the truth of this singular but just remark more clearly 
eyinced than by Napoleon on this great subject of the 
Continental System. While the humbling of England 
was the first object of his life from this period — ^while it 
was the secret key to all his negotiations, all his wars, 
and all his conquests — while, to enforce its rigorous 
execution, he put all the forces of Christendom in motion, 
and hurled the strength of the South in desperate fury 
against the power of the North, he himself was the first 
to set the example of the eyasion of his own decrees, and, 
for a temporary profit to himself, to establish a system 
which in a great degree subverted the whole objects for 
which these mighty risks and sacrifices were undergone. 

Many months had not elapsed after the publication of 
the Berlin decree, before it was discovered that a lucrative 
source of revenue might be opened up by granting, at exor- 
bitant prices, licenses to import British colonial produce 
and manufactures; and though this was done under the 
obligation of exporting French or Continental produce to 
an equal amount, this condition soon became elusory. 

Old silks, satins, and velvets, which had completely gone 
out of fashion, were bought up at fictitious prices; and, 
when the vessels which took them on board were clear of 
the French coasts, they were thrown into the sea, and 
rich cargoes of English goods brought back in return. 
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CHAP. Sucli was the exorbitant rates at which these were sold, 
that they yielded a rery handsome profit to the merchants, 
after paying an enormous ransom to the Emperor for the 
licenses, and defraying the cost of all the French goods 
which were lost to give a colour to the transaction. 
British manufactures and colonial produce rose to an 
extravagant price; and, as a natural consequence, they 
became the fashion, and the object of universal desire. 
A pair of cotton stockings were sold for six or seven 
shillings, and worn by ladies, and in dress, in preference 
to the finest silk ; sugar was soon five shillings, coffee ten 
shillings a-pound. These enormous prices excited the 
cupidity alike of those who were engaged in promoting, 
and those whose duty it was to repress the contraband 
traffic; the vast profits of such cargoes as could be sold 
on any terms, compensated the loss of several in the 
perilous undertaking ; and fiscal corruption, taking example 
1 Boot rii licenses at the Tuileries, seized 

232t”37.“' every opportunity of realising a temporary profit from 
the sufferings of the people.!* 

England was not slow in following the example thus 
Evasion of sct by the French Emperor. Even more dependent than 
on both sides her great antagonist on the disposal of the national pro- 
extosilntf duce, the British government gladly availed themselves 
this system. gygtem wMch promiscd to mitigate, in so important 
a particular, the severity of the Continental blockade, and 

^ The following instance will illustrate the mode in which the love of gain, 
in all the imperial fanctionaries, from the highest to the lowest, counteracted 
all the state objects of the Berlin Decree. The English, in the summer of 1T07, 
had made themselves masters of Heligoland, from w’^hence enormous quantities 
of British produce were smuggled into Holstein, whence again they were com 
veyed, at a charge of from 33 to 40 per cent, within the French custom-house 
line. This regular traffic being well known to the imperial authorities, and 
probably secretly connived at by them for a share of its enormous profits, Bour- 
rienne, then the French resident at Hamburg, represented to ISTapoleon that he 
had much better at once authorise the trade on these terms, and realise for 
himself this contraband profit. Hapoleon adopted the proposal, and in con- 
sequence 60,000,000 francs’ worth of English produce (£2,400,000) was in 1811 
imported openly into that town alone, at a profit of 33 per cent to the Emperor ! 
The same system was soon after adopted in Prussia : hut notwithstanding this 
relaxation, the legions of douaniers and coast-guards who were quartered on 
the country were so prodigious that they were of necessity in part lodged in the 
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restore, under the safeguard of imperial licenses, the chap. 

wonted encouragement of European wealth to British i — 

industry. Thence arose a system on both sides, the most 
extraordinary and inconsistent that ever existed upon 
earth. While the two gOTemments were daily carrying 
on their commercial warfare with increased yirulence ; not. is, 
while Napoleon was denouncing the punishment of death 
against eyery government functionary who should connive 
in any way at the introduction of British merchandise,* 
and consigning to the flames aU the bales of English Aug. 27, 
manufactures that could be discovered by fiscal cupidity 
in all the extensive dominions subjected to his control; 
while these terrible severities were carried into rigorous 
execution wherever his influence reached, and piles of 
British goods were frequently burnt in the public market- 
places of all the chief Continental cities, and unhappy 
wretches shotf for conniving at the lucrative contraband 
traffic in the forbidden articles; while the English Comit 
of Admiralty was daily condemning merchant vessels 
which had contravened the Orders in Council, and 
issuing the strictest injunctions to its cruisers to carry 
them into full execution; both governments were the 
first to set the example of the open and undisguised 
violation of the very deci’ees to which they required such 
implicit obedience in others. British licenses were openly 
sold at the public offices in London, and became the 

public prisons and hospitals, and the unhappy captives and patients crowded 
into confined and unhealthy comers.--See Botjekienne, vii. 237, 238, 240. 

* The Imperial Decree, November 18, 1810, created provost-marshals for the 
summary punishment of all custom-house officers, carriers, coach-guards, tide- 
waiters, and others engaged in repressing illicit commerce, and authorised them 
to pronounce and carry into instant execution the most severe and infamous 
punishments, including death, without appeal or respite of any kind. — Monittm*, 

18th Nov. 1810, and Montgaillabd, vii. 54. 

f At Hamburg, in 1811, under the government of Davoust, an unhappy father 
of a family was shot for having introduced into his house a little sugar-loaf, of 
which his family stood in need; and at that very moment, perhaps, Napoleon 
was signing a license for the importation of a million such loaves. Smuggling 
on a small scale was punished with death, and the government carried it on 
upon the greatest scale ; the same regulations filled the European prisons with 
victims and the imperial coffers with riches.— Boubbibnne, vii. 233, 234. 
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CHAP. TeMcles of an immense commerce witli the Continent : 
and Napoleon at length carried the system of authorising 
this illicit traffic to such a height, that by a decree issued 
jai:^2s, from Antwerp in July 1810, it was expressly declared, 
“ Subsequent to the 1st August no vessel shall issue from 
any of our ports, bound for any foreign port, without being 
1 Mart. Sup. fumished with a license, signed with our own hand.” ^ 
Thus the Continental System, and the retaliatory measui’o 
of the Orders in Council, w^ere mutually abandoned by 
the governments on both sides, though obedience to them 
was rigorously exacted as the first of public duties from 
their subjects. The whole prohibitions of the Orders in 
Council disappeared before the magic of a writing fi'om 
Downing Street; and the boasted grande pens^e of Napo- 
leon degenerated into a mere pretext for exacting, under 
the name of licenses, an immense annual profit for the 
behoof of the great Imperial Smuggler in the Tuileries. 

To such a height was this practice carried by the 
Greateffects Fi’euch Emperor, that It opened up new channels of 
commerce to British industry, quite equal, on the conti- 
SiketsfOT Eiu’ope, to those his decree had destroyed; and 

liltiy sufiering experienced in England during the continu- 

ance of the Continental System was almost entirely owing, 
not to this Berlin decree, but to the loss of the great 
North American market, which the Orders in Council 
ultimately closed against British industiy. Thus, in this 
the greatest measure of his life, on which he staked his 
influence, his fame, his tlirone, the mighty intellect of 
Napoleon was governed by the same regard to inferior 
interests which prompted the Dutch, in former times, to 
sell ammunition and provisions at an exorbitant rate to 
the inhabitants of a town besieged by their armies: 
resolved, at all events, to make gain by their hostilities, 
and if they could not reduce their enemies to subjection, 
at least realise a usurious profit from their necessities. 
To such a length did the license system proceed under 
the Imperial government, that it constituted a principal 
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source of the private revenue of the Emperor ; and we 
have the authority of Napoleon himself for the assertion, 
that the treasure thus accumulated, in hard specie, in the 
vaults of the Tuileries, amounted, at the opening of the 
Russian war in 1812, to the enormous and unprecedented 
sum of four hundred million francs, or above sixteen 
millions sterling.! 

The retui’n of Napoleon to Paris, after the glorious 
termination of the Polish campaign, diffused a universal 
enchantment. Never, since the commencement of the 
Revolution, had the triumph of their arms been so 
glorious, and never had the French people such universal 
cause for exultation. No commercial crisis had brought 
the treasury to the brink of ruin, as at the close of the 
campaign of AusterHtz; no gloomy presentiments of a 
futiu'e desperate war in the north, as at Jena, alloyed the 
buoyancy of their present transports. The public funds 
had risen to an unparalleled degi'ee. The 5 per cents, 
which were at 42 on Napoleon’s seizure of power in 
1797, and which his regular government soon raised to 
60, and the victory of Austeriitz to 70, now reached 
the unprecedented height of 93. Public confidence was 
restored as if by enchantment. The great contest 
appeared to be over: the forces of the south and the 
north had been brought into coUision, and the latter had 
been discomfited; the strength of Russia, instead of an 
inveterate antagonist, had been converted into the firmest 
support of the French empire; and, emerging from all 

* The accobiiits and details of this immense treasure were all entered in a 
little "book kept by the Emperor’s piivate treasurer, and no paii; of them 
apxieared in the public accounts of the nation or the armies. The greater part 
of it was drawn out and applied to the necessities of the state during the dis- 
asters of 1813 and 1814 ; and in this resource is to be found one great cause of 
the stand made by him against the forces of combined Eui*ope in those memo- 
rable years. As the expenses of the state always exceeded the income under 
Napoleon’s govermnent, and the contributions levied by the aimies, how vast 
soever, were all absorbed in the cost of their maintenance, the secret fund must 
have been chiefly, if not entirely, I’ealised from the sale of licenses, and its great 
amount furnishes an index to the extent to which that traffle was carried. — 
See Las Cases^ iv. 115. 
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the gloom and darkness of a Polishi winter, the star of 
Napoleon again appeared resplendent in the zenith. His 
standards had been advanced in triumph to the Niemen ; 
the strength of Prussia was to all appearance irrevocably 
broken ; Austria had been throughout overawed, Russia 
at last defeated. No power of the Continent seemed to 
be longer capable of withstanding the French Emperor; 
for the forces of Sweden, far removed from the theatre of 
European strife, would soon, it was foreseen, be compelled 
to yield to the domineering influence of Alexander. 
England alone maintained, with unconquerable resolution, 
the maritime contest; but the very greatness of the 
triumphs of the two hostile powers on their respective 
elements, precluded, to all appearance, the possibility of 
their being brought into collision;' and, like land and 
sea monsters, the lords of the earth and the deep 
regarded each other with fruitless rage and impotent 
fury.^ 

So unprecedented a series of triumphs might have 
turned the heads of a nation less passionately devoted 
than the French to military glory, and it will excuse 
much in the way of flourishing declamation. But the 
oratorical efiusions of the public bodies in France went 
beyond every allowable limit. Theirs was not the exul- 
tation of freemen, but the adulation of slaves ; and the 
classical scholar recognised with pain, in their studied 
flowers, the well-known language of Byzantine servitude. 
Already it had become evident that the passions of the 
Revolution, withdrawn from their original objects, had 
become wholly centred on military aggrandisement ; and 
that the generous glow of freedom, chilled by suffering or 
extinguished by disappointment, was wholly absorbed in 
selfish ambition — ^the grave in every age of durable liberty. 
“We cannot adequately praise your Majesty,” said 
LacSpbde, the president of the senate ; “ your glory is 
too dazzling : those only who are placed at the distance 
of posterity can appreciate its immense elevation.” “The 
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only vorthy of tlie Emperor,” said the president of chap. 

the Court of Cassation, “is the simple narrative of his ! — 

reign ; the most unadorned recital of what he has wished, 
thought, and executed, of their effects, past, present, 
and to come.” “ The conception,” said Count de Fabre, 
a senator, “ which the mother of Napoleon received ^ 
in her bosom, could only have flowed from Divine ^is. 
inspiration”'^ 

Shortly after the return of the Emperor, a military 
spectacle of the most animating and imposing kind took Great fete 
place in the French capital. The Imperial Guard made tL Grand" 
its entry in state into Paris, amidst an enthusiasm and ^^25. 
transport which can hardly be imagined by any but those 
who were eye-witnesses to the vehemence of the mihtary 
ardour which in France had succeeded to the passions of 
the Revolution. A triumphal arch was erected on the 
road to Mayence, at a considerable distance from Paris, 
from which, to the capital, the way was thronged by 
innumerable spectators. In brilliant order and proud 
array the Guard marched through a double file of 
soldiers, by the Porte St Martin to the Tuileries, where 
they defiled under the new triumphal arch, in the Place 
Carrousel, opened for the first time on that day. There 
they deposited their eagles in the Palace — ^they piled their 
arms, and then, passed through the gardens of the Tuileries 
to the Champs Elys^es, when they sat down to a repast 
laid with ten thousand covers. The animating strains of 
the military bands, which made the air resound along the 
whole length of this magnificent procession ; the majestic 
aspect of the soldiers, who were almost all picked men, 
bronzed by service, undaunted in aspect ; the admirable 
discipline which they preserved, and the recollection 
of their recent glorious exploits, with the renown of 
which the world was filled, thrilled every heart with 
transport. In the evening the theatres were all opened 
gratis ; universal delirium prevailed. At the same time, 
gratuities of a more substantial and durable kind were 
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bestowed on the soldiers. All arrears, besides free gifts 
to the amount of 18,000,000 francs, (£720,000,) were 
paid in cash to the army, of which the wounded obtained 
a triple share, and pensions from fire hundred francs (£20) 
and upwards were permanently settled on them, which, in 
the case of the officers, rose in some cases to 10,000 francs 
(£400) a-year. It was spectacles of this heart-stirring 
kind, intermingled with the astonishing external triumphs 
which he achieved, and the desirable benefits he conferred 
on his followers, which gave Napoleon his magical 
influence over the French people, and make them still 
look back to his reign, notwithstanding the numberless 
calamities with which it was at last attended, as a brilliant 
spot in existence, the recollection of which obliterates all 
the remembrance of later times, and fixes every eye by 
a glow of almost insupportable brightness.^ 

Napoleon, seeing his advantage, took the favourable 
opportunity which this burst of enthusiastic feeling 
afforded, to eradicate the last remnants of popular insti- 
tutions from the constitution. In the speech which he 
addressed to the legislative body on his return from 
Poland, he announced his intention “ of simplifying and 
bringing to perfection the national institutions.” It soon 
appeared what was in contemplation : the “ simplifying” 
consisted in the destruction of the only remaining relic 
of popular power ; the “ bringing to perfection,” in vest- 
ing the whole powers of legislation in a council of state, 
presided over by the Emperor, and composed entu'ely of 
persons paid by government, and appointed by himself. 
It has been already mentioned,^ that by the existing con- 
stitution three public bodies were required to concur in 
the formation of the laws : the council of state, the mem- 
bers of which were richly endowed, and all appointed by 
the Emperor ; the tribunate, in which the laws were dis- 
cussed and approved of, and the members of which, 
though also in the receipt of salaries from government, 
were to a certain degree dependent on popular election 
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f and tlie legisktiye body, wbicb, Yritbout enjoying the chap. 

' privilege of debate, listened in silence to the pleadings of . 

j the orators appointed by the council of state, for the 

^ ‘r measures proposed by government, and those of the tribu- 
nate, either for or against theii' adoption. 

But, notwithstanding the influence of the Emperor over 
a legislature thus in a great part appointed, and wholly Keasoni of 
paid by himself, the debates in the tribunate occasionally forthltSep 
assumed a freedom which displeased him; and while he 
was willing to allow any latitude in argument to the dis- 
. cussions in the council of state, addressed to himself or 

. his confidential advisers, he could not tolerate public 
harangues in another assembly, calculated to arouse extra- 
neous or controlling influence, or revive in any form the 
passions of the Revolution. For these reasons, he 
resolved on the entire suppression of the tribunate, which, 
having been already reduced from a hundred to fifty 
members, and stripped by imperial influence of its most 
~ * distinguished orators, had lost much of its consideration ; 
and on the raising of the age requisite for admission into 
the legislative body from thirty to forty years, a period 
of life when it might be presumed that much of the 
fervom- for political innovation would be extinguished. 

The previous discussion on the laws proposed by govern- 
ment, which alone enjoyed the power of bringing them 
forward, was appointed to take place in three commis- 
sions, chosen from the legislative body by the Emperor; 
but their debates were not to be made public. Thus was a 
final blow given to popular influence in France, and the 
authority of the executive rendered absolute in the legis- 
lative, as it had long been in the other departments of 
government, just eighteen years after that influence had 
been established, amidst such universal transports, by the 
Constituent Assembly.* Knowing well the selfishness of 

* The project of extinguishing the tribunate had been long entertained by 
ISfapoleon* In the council of state, on 1st December 1803, he said — “Before 
many years have elapsed, it will probably be advisable to unite the tribunate to 
the legislative body, by transferring its powers to committees of the latter 
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mankind, vHck is ever bronght so prominently forwai-d 
daring the convulsions of a revolution, Napoleon was careful 
to prepare the way for this great change by every possible 
appliance to the interests of the members of the tribunate. 
They were all nominated to lucrative situations under 
government, as prefects, public prosecutors, or presidents ; 
and such as could not be provided for in this way, were 
promoted to situations in the newly created audit-chamber. 
The event showed that he had not miscalculated the 
temper and dispositions of the popular leaders.^ 

What effect did this important change, which annihi- 
lated all the objects for which the Revolution had been 
commenced, and restored government to a despotic form, 
more strict and powerful than that of the old monarchy, 
produce in France ? Did it convulse that enthusiastic 
empire to its centre, and revive again the terrible demo- 
cratic fervour of 1789 t Did clubs reappear, and popular 
ambition arise from its ashes, and the stem virtue of the 
old patriots obliterate the more modern illusions of mili- 
tary glory % It did none of these things. It was hardly 
noticed amidst the blaze of the Emperor’s triumphs; it 
did not excite a murmur, or awaken an expression of dis- 
content from Calais to the Pyrenees. Numbei’s of pam- 
phlets appeared on the subject, but they were all in warm 
and earnest commendation of the change. One would 
have supposed that two centuries, instead of eighteen 
years, had rolled over the head of the nation ; that the 
days of Mirabeau and Danton were already forgotten; 

assembly. Tbe senate, too feebly constituted in tlie outset, will require some 
strengfeliening. The other legislative bodies have no consistency; none of them 
could secure the nation from becoming the prey of a colonel of hussars who 
may have four thousand men at his disposal. The only institutions which offer 
any security to the public safety are the senate and electoral colleges.” 

The legislative body,’’ said he, on 29th March 1S06, should be composed 
of individuals who, after the termination of their pubHc services, have some 
private fortune to fall back upon, without the necessity of giving them a pen- 
sion for their subsistence, Nevertheless, there are every year sixty legislators 
discharged from the legislative hody, whom you Icnoxo not what to make of: those 
who are not in office carry back nothing hut ill-humour to the departments. 
I would wish to see there proprietors of a certain age, married, attached by the 
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that the transports of Gracchus had melted a\vay into 
the servility of Constantinople. The very body which 
was to be annihilated was the first to lick the hand 
which was destroying it; if liberty arose in France 
amidst the tears of suffering and by the light of conflag- 
ration, it expired amidst eunuch servility and Eastern 
adulation.^ 

When the fatal decree was read in the hall of the 
tribunate, thunders of applaxise shook the walls, and 
Carrion Nisas, a member of that body and cousin of 
Cambac^res, exclaimed, “ This communication has been 
accompanied with so many expressions of esteem and 
affection, on the part of our sovereign, for his faithful 
subjects in the tribunate; these assurances are of such 
inestimable importance, they have been brought forward 
with so much lustre, that I am sure, gentlemen, I am the 
organ of your sentiments when I propose that we should 
lay at the foot of the throne, as the last act of our hon- 
ourable existence, an address which may impress the 
people with the idea that we have received the act of the 
senate without regret at the termination of our political 
existence, without disquietude for the destinies of our 
country, and that the sentiments of love and devotion to 
the monarch which animated our body, will live for ever 
in the breast of all its members.’f The address was voted 
by acclamation, and these sentiments found a respon- 
sive echo in the legislative assembly. Its president, 
Fontanes, said, in the name of the whole body, “The 

bond either of children or of some fortune to the public welfare. These men 
would come annually to Paris, would speak to the Emperor, and liye in his 
circle, and return to their departments illuminated with the slender share of his 
lustre which had fallen on their heads. The public functionaides should also be 
members of the legislative body ; you cannot render the legidature too manage- 
able : if it becomes so strong as to be seized with the desire of ruling, it w'ould 
destroy the executive, or be destroyed by it.” — See Pelet, 148, 152 — an able 
and authentic brief record of the discussions in the council of state, at which 
the Emperor presided, and embodying his opinions on the most important 
subjects of government : of which an accurate and valuable translation has 
just been published by Mr Cadell at Edinburgh, executed by the author’s 
valued friend, Captain Basil Hall. 
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majesty of the national assembly is about to re-rive Under 
the auspices of a great man ; these -trails, -which once 
resounded -with so much clamour, were astonished at their 
silence, and that silence is about to terminate. Popular 
tempests shall no longer roll there : they will be suc- 
ceeded by wise and temperate discussions. He who has 
enchained the demon of faction, no longer desires that 
voices respectful but free should be banished from these 
walls. Let us show ourselves worthy of such a gift : let 
the tribune reappear without its storms ; let truth sliine 
there in its native lustre, mingled with the radiance of 
wisdom. A great prince must love its eclat : it alone 
can fitly illuminate his path. What has he to fear from 
it 1 The more he is regarded, the more majestic he 
appears ; the more he is scrutinised, the more objects of 
admiration are discovered.” These extravagant sallies 
excited no general burst of indignation ; they were silently 
read in the Moniteur ; and the tribunate, the last relic of 
freedom, sank unheeded into the grave.* “ When the 
citizens,” says Rousseau, “fallen into servitude, enjoy 
neither liberty nor the power of choice, terror and selfish- 
ness convert their suffrages into acclamations — delibera- 
tion is at an end ; every one adores in public, and exe- 
crates in private. Such was the manner in which the 
senate was regarded under the Roman emperors.” How 
little did the eloquent apostle of freedom anticipate 
another confirmation of the same remark, from the very 
people whom his fervent declamations had roused to such 
unanimous enthusiasm in the cause of liberty 
The complete success of this great infringement on the 
only remaining popular part of the constitution, encour- 
aged Napoleon to undertake still more decisive measures 



* “The change,” says Bignon, “in the age of eligibility to the legislative 
body, and even the suppression of the tribunate, now so important in our 
eyes, were hardly thought of in 180T; and so little was public opinion i 

regarded, that the former change was introduced by the sole authority of the 
Emperor, without the concurrence of any of the legislative bodies.”— Bigsou, 

898, 399. 
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against tlie liberties of the people. Six weeks after, an chap. 

imperial decree, professing to establish the freedom of the — 

press, in reality annihilated it, by enacting that no book- 
seller was to publish any work without its having pre- EstaUi’sh- 
viously received the sanction of the censors of the press. SSoraLp 
The same restriction had previously been imposed on 
journals and periodical publications ; so that, from this 
time forward down to the fall of Napoleon, no thought 
could be published to the world without having first been 
approved by the imperial authorities. Under the active 
administration and vigilant police of the empire, these 
powers were so constantly and rigorously exercised, that 
not only was the whole information on political subjects 
or public affairs, which was permitted to reach the people, 
strained through the imperial filters, but all passages 
were expunged from every work which had a tendency, 
however remote, to nourish independent sentiments, or 
foster a feeling of discontent towards the existing govern- 
ment. So far was tliis carried, that when the Allies 
entered France in 1814, they found a large proportion of 
the inhabitants ignorant of the battle of Trafalgar'. The 
years of the empire are an absolute blank in French 
literary annals in all matters relating to government, 
political thought, or moral sentiment. The journals wei'e 
fiUed with nothing but the exploits of the Emperor, the 
treatises by which he deigned to enlighten the minds of 
his subjects on the affairs of state, or the adidatory 
addresses presented to him from all parts of his dominions. 

The pamphlets and periodicals of the metropolis breathed stah,ReT. 
only the incense of refined flattery, or the vanity of 
Eastern adulation.^ 

Talent in literature took no other direction but that 
pointed out by the imperial authorities ; genius sought to Entire pro- 
distinguish itself only by new and more extravagant 
kinds of homage. The press, so far from being the safe- 
guard of the people against these evils, became their 
^reaUsi promoter hj exerting all its powers on the side 
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of despotism. Whoever attentiuely considers the situa- 
tion of France, the most enlightened monarchy of Europe, 
and so recently teeming with democratic fervour, during 
the ten years of the imperial government, will at once 
perceive the groundless nature of the common doctrine, 
that the press is, under all circumstances, the bulwarlt of 
liberty, and that despotism is impossible where it exists. 
They will rather concur in the opinion of Madame de 
Stael, that the effect which this mighty instrument pro- 
duces is entirely dependent on the power which gains 
possession of its resources ; that it is only in a peculiar 
state of the public mind, and when a certain balance 
exists between political parties, that it is exerted bene- 
ficially on the side of freedom, and that at other periods, 
or under the influence of more corrupted feelings, it may 
become the instrument of the most immovable popular or 
imperial despotism, which ever was riveted upon man- 
kind.i* 

* Observe tbe picture of tlie identity of the effects of the press under the 
imperial despotism of Napoleon, and the democratic tyranny of the majority 
in the American Union, as delineated by two master hands, Madame de Stael 
and M. de Tocqueville. — “This police, for which we cannot find terms ade- 
quately contemptuous, was the instrument which Buonaparte made use of to 
direct public opinion in France ; and in truth, when there is no such thing as 
the freedom of the press, and the censors of the press, not confining them- 
selves to erasing, dictate to writers of every description the opinions they are 
to advance on every subject of politics, religion, manners, books, and indi- 
vidual character, it may be conceived into what state a nation must fall which 
has no other nutriment for its thoughts but such as a despotic authority 
permits. It is not surprising, therefore, that French literature and criticism 
descended to the lowest point during the empire. The restrictions on the 
press were far less severe under Louis XIV. than under Napoleon. The pro- 
found saying, ^ Paper will receive anything,’ never received a more appalling 
illustration. The journals were filled only with addresses to the Emperor, 
with his journeys, those of the princes and piincesses of his family, the 
etiquettes and presentations at court. They discovered the art of being tame 
and lifeless at the epoch of the world’s overturn; and, but for the official 
bulletins which from time to time let us know that half the woidd was con- 
quered, one might have believed that the age was one only of roses and fiowera, 
and sought in vain for words except those which the ruling powers let fall on 
their prostrate subjects. A few courageous individuals published books without 
the censorship of the press, and what was the consequence! They wore 
prosecuted, the impression seized, the authors banished, or shot like unhappy 
Palm. These terrible examples spread such a general terror, that submission 
became universal. Of all the grievances which the slavery of the press pro- 
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Under the combined influence of the entire suppression 
of the liberty of the press, and the unwearied activity of 
imperial censors and police agents, every approach even 
to a free discussion* on public affairs, or the principles 
either of government or social prosperity, was stifled in 
France and its dependent monarchies ; and one half of 
Europe, in the opening of the nineteenth century, and 
at the close of a struggle for extended privileges and uni- 
versal information, was brought back to a dai'kness more 
profound than that of the middle ages. Never did papal 
ambition draw so close the fetters on human thought as 
imperial France did ; the J esuits were not such active 
agents in the extension of spiritual, as the police were in 
the establishment of temporal power. Madame de Stael 
and Madame R^camier were illustrious instances that the 
jealousy of the imperial government could not be relaxed 
even by the most brilliant or captivating qualities of the 
other sex. The former, long the object of Napoleon’s 

duced. perhaps, the most bitter was the daily spectacle of those we held most 
dear insulted or reviled in the journals or works published by authority, 
without the possibility of making a reply, over half of Europe.” — De Stael, 
Riv. Frang, ii. 877, 383. 

So far Madame do Stael, in painting the pervereion of the press to the pur- 
poses of despotism in imperial Prance ] mark now the picture of its operation 
' in America, under the unrestrained sway of a numerical majority of electors. 

Among the immense crowd,” says Tocqueville, who, in the ITnitcd States, 
take to the career of politics, I have met with few men who possess that 
independence of thought, that manly candour which characterised the Ame- 
ricans in their war of independence. You would say, on the contrary, that 
all their minds are formed on the same models so exactly do they adopt the 
same opinions, I have sometimes met with true patriotism among the people, 
but rarely among their rulers. This is easily explained — supreme- power 
ever corrupts and depraves its servants before it has irrevocably tainted its 
possessors. The courtiers in America, indeed, do not say, “ Sire ! Your 
Majesty!” Mighty difference! But they speak without intermission of the 
natural intelligence of their many-headed sovereign ; they attribute to liim 
every virtue and capacity under heaven ; they do not give him their wives and 
daughters'^ to make his mistresses— but, by sacrificing their opinions, they 
prostitute themselves to his service. What revolts the mind of a European 
in America, is not the extreme liberty which prevails, but the slender gua- 
rantee which exists against tyranny. When a man or a pariy suffers in the 
United States from injustice on the pari of the majority, to whom is he to 
apply for redress 1 To public opinion ? It is formed by the majority. To 
the legislative body ? It is elected by the majority. To a jury ? It is the 
judicial committee of the majority. To the executive power'? It is appointed 
yOL. YIIU L 
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hostility, from the vigour of her uuderstauding and the 
fearlessness of her conduct, -was at first banished forty 
leagues from Paris, then confined to her chateau on the 
Lake of Geneva, where she dwelt many years, seeking in 
vain, in the discharge of every filial duty to her venerable 
father, to console herself for the loss of the brilliant 
intellectual society of Paris. At length the rigour of the 
espionage became such, that she fled in disguise through 
the Tyrol to Vienna; and, hunted out thence by the 
French agents, continued her route through Poland into 
Muscovy, where she arrived shortly before the invasion 
of 1812, happy to find in the dominions of the imperial 
autocrat that freedom which old Eiu’ope coidd no longer 
afibrd. Her brilliant work on Germany was seized by 
the orders of the pohee and consigned to the flames; and 
France owes the preservation of one of the brightest 
jewels in her literary coronet to the fortuitous conceal- 
ment of one copy from the myrmidons of Savary. The 
world has no cause to regret the severity of Napoleon to 
the illustrious exile, whatever his biographer may have ; ^ 
for to it we owe the Dix Anndes d’Exil, the most admir- 

by the majority, and is the mere executor of its wishes. How cruel or unjust 
soever may be the stroke which injures you, redress is impossible, and sub- 
mission unavoidable. I know no country in which there is so little true 
independence of mind and freedom of discussion as in America. The 
majority raises such formidable barriers to liberty of opinion, that it is impos- 
sible to pass them ; within them an author may write whatever he pleases, 
but he will repent it if he ever step beyond them. In democratic states, 
organised on the principles of the American republic, the authority of the 
majority is so absolute, so irresistible, that a man must give up his rights as a 
citizen, and almost abjure his quality as a human being, if he means to stray 
from the track which it lays down. If ever the free institutions of America 
are destroyed, that event will arise from the unlimited tyranny of the 
majority ; anarchy will be the result, but it will have been brought about by- 
despotism.” To the same purpose is the opinion of President Jefferson, the 
ablest advocate for democratic principles that ever appeared in the United 
States; — ^^The executive power,” says he, "is not the chief danger to be 
feared ,* the tyranny of tho legislature is the danger most to be feared.'’ 
What testimonies from such minds, to the identity of the effect so long 
observed by political writers, as produced by unrestrained power, whether in 
an absolute despot or an iiTesponsible numerical majority ; and of the neces- 
sity of establishing the foundations of the breakwater wiich is to curb the 
force of either imperial or democratic despotism in another element than that 
by which its own waves, are agitated i And .how remarkable a confii'mation of 
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able of her moral sketches : the three Tolumes on Ger- chap. 

many, the most eloquent of her critical dissertations ; : — 

and the profound Tie'^s on the British constitution, with 
which she has enriched her great work on the French Revo- 
lution. 

Madame R^camier shared the enmity of Napoleon 
from her generous attention to her persecuted friend. Ana of 
She had resisted his advances of an amorous kind, and Recamier* 
this was an offence not to he forgiven. Her friendship 
for Madame de Stael was the pretence for this severity. 

A transient visit of a few days to Coppet was assigned as 
a reason for including her also in the sentence of banish- 
ment.^ The graces which had won the admiration of all ^ p-Aiir. 
Europe, and which had disdained the advances of the 
Emperor himself, were consigned, in a distant province, 
to the privacy of rural retirement; and the ruler of the 
East and W est deemed himself insecure on the throne ’ 

of Charlemagne, unless the finest genius then in Europe, 
and the most beautiful woman in France, were exiled w! iiek 
from his dominions.^ The arrival of her friend, Madame soa 
R^camier, at the place of banishment of Madame de 

the profound remark long ago made by Aristotle, that courtiers and dema- 
gogues not only bear a strong resemblance to each other;, hut are in fact the 
same men, yaxying only in the external character according to the iTiling 
power which they severally worship !— See Tooqueville, De VAm^riqne, ii. 

145, 146, 156, 157 ,* Jefferson's Oorres^ondenccy iv. 452: and Aristotle, De 
Pol 0,27, 

^ Napoleon’s jealousy of Madame Recamier’s beauty and induence carried 
him to still more unjustifiable lengths. Her husband, who was a great banker 
in Paris, became bankrupt, and he seriously pr-oposed in the council of state, 
that site should be subjected to a joint i-esponsihilit^ with him for the debts of 
the bank ! am of opinion," said he, ^^that in case of bankinaptcy, the wife 
should be deprived of all her conjugal rights ; because our manners sanction the 
principle, that a wife must follow the fortune of her husband j and that would 
deprive her of all inducement to make him continue his extravagancies.” The 
class of bankers,” says Pelet, the impartial reporter of these impoitant debates, 

always excited the Emperor’s jealousy, because they were an independent 
class who had no need of the government, while the government often stood in 
need of their assistance. Besides that, in wishing to render Madame Bdcamier 
responsible for her husband’s debtSj he was actuated by a special spite against 
that celebrated lady* The little , court with which she was surrounded, on 
account of her incomparable beauty, epedted his jealousy, as much as the talents 
of Madame de Stael, Elevated as he was above all others, he could not see 
without pain, that she shared with him the public attention. He was more 
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CHAP. Stael, proTcd the greatest alleTiation of the ennui under 
which the latter laboured during her exile from Paris. 
It was said to be “the alliance of Genius and Beauty.” 
Another decree of the senate soon after inflicted a 
The judges luortal wouud on the independence of the judicial estab- 
remm”u?‘* lishmeut, by enacting that their commissions for life 
delivered to them till after five years’ pre- 
vious service, and then only on the condition that their 
conduct had been entirely satisfactory to the Emj)eror. 
He reserved to himself the exclusive power of judging on 
■ the continuance or dismissal of every judicial functionary, 
from the highest to the lowest, with the aid of commis- 
sioners, appointed and exclusively directed by irimself. 
From this time the independence of the bench over the 
whole French empire was totally destroj'ed, and practi- 
cally every judge held his office during the pleasure merely 
of the Emperor. Several instances of arbitrary dismissal 
of judges, if they pronounced decrees disagreeable to 
government, took place ; but they were less frequent than 
might have been expected, from the universal spirit of 
slavish submission which seized the magistrates of every 
grade, and rendered them not merely, during the whole 
1 Moii‘ vi Napoleon, the servile instruments of his will, but 

282, slit'*' led them formally, after his fall, to invoke the re-estab- 
lishment of despotic poweiG 

Following up the same arbitrary system, it was enacted 
Severede- by an imperial decreeon 11 th January 1808 , that notonly 
anycoSniv- sliould everj seaman or passenger on board a vessel 
Engii* arriving in any harbour of France, who should declare 
.““TC"’ “ English harbour, or had been searched 

1808. py English cruisers, receive a third of the value of the 
vessel or cargo, but that every public functionary who 

irritated by it than ho would baTe been by a decided opposition to Ms govern- 
ment. Even tbe celebrity of M. Gall, and bis well-known system of craniology, 
excited bis jealousy; be could not endure that be should" be more talked' of 
than himself ”-~Pelet, Opinions ck Napoleon dans le Qonseil d'Mat, 261 . Tlie 
well-kno\vn story told in Boswell of Goldsmith, at Antwerp, taking the pot, 
because two handsome young ladies at the window of the inn excited more 
attention than himself, is nothing to this. — See Boswell’s Johnson. 
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should connive in the slightest degree at the infringement ‘ci^p. 

of any of the decrees against English commerce, should ^ — 

bo brought before the criminal court of the department 
of the Seine, which was erected into a tribunal for that 
special pui-pose, and indicted for high treason. Bales of 
English goods, of great value, w'ere publicly bui-ned in 
all the chief cities of the countries which directly or 
indirectly actnowledged the French influence ; and at the 
moment that the unhappy owners were begging from the 
executioners a few shreds which the flames had spared, 
to cover their children from the inclemency of the weather, ■ 
the Emperor, by means of licenses, was daily carrying on 
an extensive commerce in these very articles, and amassing 
enormous sums at the Tuileries, by the sale of the right s^ei, Rev. 
to deal in those goods, the traffic in which brouglit death asn’ 
to any inferior functionary.^ 

Meanwhile, the thirst for public employment in France, 
always gi’eat among that energetic and aspiring people, Unnw 
rose to a perfect mania. The energy of the Revolution, p'Siio^eL- 
the ardent passion for individual elevation which con- 
stituted its secret but main spring, was now wholly 
turned into that channel ■, and by a change of circum- 
stances, remarkable indeed, but not unnatural, the same 
desire which, when revolutionary elevation was practi- 
cable, convulsed all the nation with democratic fervour, 
now that court favour w'as the only avenue to promotion, 
led to the extremity of oriental obsequiousness. The 
prefects, who had the patronage of all the numerous 
government offices within their jurisdiction, held a court, 
and exercised an influence equal to that of petty sovereigns; 
the ministers of state were besieged with innumerable 
applications for every office that fell- vacant; the 
Emperor himself received hundreds of petitions for every 
situation in his gift, from the highest to the lowest. All 
ranks, classes, and parties concurred in this selfish straggle. 

The old noblesse, with a few honourable exceptions, vied 
with each other for the most trifling appointments in the 
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imperial antechambers j the patriots of 1789 burned with 
ardour to share in the advantage of the imperial govern- 
ment; even such .of the blood-stained Jacobins of 1793 
as the guillotine and subsequent proscriptions had spared, 
sank down into obscure pamphleteers or functionaries in 
the employment of the despot who had extinguished their 
extravagant chimeras.'*®' “AU the terrorists,” says Sir 
James Mackintosh, “ took refuge under Buonaparte’s 
authority. The more base accepted clandestine pensions 
or insignificant places. Barere wrote slavish paragraphs 
at Paris ; T allien was provided for by an obscure consul- 
ship in Spain ; Fouche, one of the most atrocious of the 
terrorists, had been gradually formed into a good adminis- 
trator under a civilised despotism.”! When such was 
the disposition of those who had been the leading parties 
in the Revolution, both on the royalist and republican 
side, it may readily be conceived with what eagerness the 
rising generation, the young men who had grown up to 
manhood amid the blaze of Napoleon’s glory, who knew 
of the fervour of democracy only as a hideous dream of 
former days, the immense mass who looked to advance- 
ment in life, and saw no hope of attaining it but in the 
favour of government, rushed into the same career, and 
how completely every feeling, down to the fall of Napo- 
leon, was absorbed in the general desire to bask in the 
sunshine of imperial favorm. Such was the universality 
and vehemence of this passion, that it superseded every 
other feeling, whether private, social, or political, and with 
the exception of a few rigid republicans, such as Carnot 
and Lafayette, swept before it the whole democratic 
principles of France.’- 

The Constituent Assembly had paved the way for this 
great alteration by the suppression of the privileges of 
the nobles, and the annihilation of all provincial and 

* Barere was employed in tliis capacity "by Napoleon, and dragged out an 
obscure existence as a hired pamphleteer, and eulogist of the impeiial gOYerii- 
ment, till its fall in 1814. — Biog. des OonkmporainSf ii. 115, 116. 

t Mackintosh’s TFor/l’ff/ iii. 194. 
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local aufclioiitj, vliicB. necessarilj devolved, in every braucli chap. 

of the administration, either on the popular assemblies or i , 

the central government : the Legislative Assembly followed 
it up by banishing all the clergy and landholdai’S, and Rapid ^ro- 
issuing the iniquitous decrees for 'the confiscation of their 
property; and the Convention put the finishing stroke by 
inhumanly massacring its leading members, and rendering 
the i*eparation of this injustice even to their heirs impos- 
sible, by alienating their possessions to the millions of revo- 
lutionary proprietors. It is in these frightful deeds of 
national injustice that we are to look for the remote but 
certain cause of the rapid centralisation of the subsequent 
governments, and the unbounded extent of the imperial 
authority. When Napoleon succeeded to supreme power, 
he found all local or subordinate sources of influence or 
authority closed up or annulled, and nothing remained 
but the central government. The people had efiectually 
succeeded in destroying the counteracting influence of all 
other bodies or individuals in the state, but they had been 
unable to retain in their own hands the power which they 
had, in the first instance, erected on their ruins. Then, 
as ever in human affairs, the multitude found themselves 
incapable of self-government ; and the only question 
really was, by whom their rulers were to be nominated. 

But it was soon foimd that such had been the corruption, 
selfishness, incapacity, or wickedness of the functionaries 
appointed by the masses, that by common consent they 
had been deprived, either formally or tacitly, of their ^ 
power of nomination; and every appointment, without tilioi. ds 
exception, in the empire, flowed from the central govern- 372, 373. 
ment.^ 

Not only were the whole members of the council of 
state, the senate, and the legislative body, selected by the centraiisa- 
Emperor, but he had the appointment of all the officers pow 
in the army and navy, and the police, whether local or 
general ; all the magistrates of every degree : the judges, 
whether supreme. or inferior; all persons employed in the 
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collection of tlie reTenue, the customs, and excise; all 
the ministers of the chxmch ; all the teachers of youth- 
all the professors in the uniyersities, academies, and 
schools-; all persons in the post-ofiSice, or concerned in the 
administration of the roads, bridges, harbours, fortresses, 
and cities in the empire. The Emperor skilfully availed 
himself of this immense patronage to flatter the vanity 
and feed the cupidity of the middle class ’«'ho had brought 
about the Revolution. “ The vanity,” says Mackintosh, 
“of that numerous, intelligent, and active part of the 
community — merchants, bankers, manufacturers, trades- 
men, lawyers, physicians, surgeons, artists, actors, men of 
letters — ^had been humbled by the monarchy, and had 
triumphed in the Revolution. They rushed into the 
stations which the gentry, emigrant, beggared, or exiled, 
had filled ; the whole government fell into their hands. 
In a country deprived of its whole original landed pro- 
prietors by the confiscations of the Revolution, bereaved 
of commerce and colonies by the events of the war, and 
almost destitute of capital or private forhines from the 
preceding convulsions, these different employments con- 
stituted the only avenues to subsistence or eminence which 
remained to those who were either averse to, or above the 
rank of, manual labour or retail trade. This state of 
matters, incident to a people highly excited and inspired 
with the strongest feelings of individual ambition, alone 
can account for the universal passion for government 
employment which seized all ranks of the French nation 
during the latter years of the reign of Napoleon. And 
before we censm-e them as volatile and inconsistent, when 
we. contrast this mania with the democratic fervour of 
1789, we woidd do well to reflect whether any other 
people, under similar circumstances, would have remained 
more steadfast to their original professions ; and whether 
both dispositions of the public mind were not, in truth, 
at bottom,^ the result of the same thirst after individual 
Mackintosh's Worh , iii. 189. 
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distinction, rarying in the effect it produced according to 
the change in the means of obtaining eleyation which the 
altered circumstances of society had occasioned.”* 

Napoleon seized with all his wonted ability on the 
extraordinary combination of circumstances which had 
thus in a manner thrown absolute power into his hands. 
“His system of goyernment,” says Madame de Stael, 
“ was founded on three bases — To satisfy the interests of 
men at the expense of their virtue; to deprave public 
opinion, by falsehoods or sophisms perpetually repeated 
from the press ; and to convert the passion for freedom 
into that for military glory. He followed up this system 
with rare ability.” The Emperor himself has given us 
some important information on his designs, and what he 
had effected in this respect. “ I had established,” said 
he, “ a government the most compact, carrying on its 
operations with the most rapidity, and capable of the 
most nervous efforts of any that ever existed upon earth. 
And, truly, nothing less was required to triumph over the 
immense difficulties with which we were surrounded, and 
produce the marvels which we accomplished. The organi- 
sation of the prefectures, their action, and results, were 
alike admirable. The same impulse was given at the 
same instant to more than forty millions of men ; and by 
the aid of these centres of local activity, the movement 
was as rapid at all the extremities as at the heart of the 
empire. Strangers who visited us were astonished at 
this 'system ; and they' never failed to attribute the 
immense results which were obtained to that uniformity 
of action pervading so great a space. Each prefect, with 
the authority and local patronage with which he was 

* ISTapoleon lias left some valuable observations on tbis important subject. 

One excuse for the boundless tbdrst for employments wliicb existed under tlie 
empire/’ said lie, is to be found in tbe, misfortunes and convulsions of tlie 
Eevolutiou. Evei’y one was displaced ; every one felt himself under the neces- 
sity of seating himself again ; and it was in order to aid that feeling, and give 
way to that universal necessity, that I felt the propriety of endowing all the 
principal ofSces with so much riches, power, and consideration ; but in time 
J would have changed that by the mere force of opinion.” — Las Cas. vii, 102, 
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invested, was in himself a little Emperor ; but neverthe- 
less, as he enjoyed no force except from the cenfral 
authority, owed all his lustre to official employment, and 
had no natural or hereditary connexion with the territory 
over which his dominion extended, the system had aU the 
advantages of the feudal government, without any of its 
inconveniences. It was indispensable to clothe them with 
all that authority ; I found myself made dictator by the 
force of circumstance ; it was necessary, therefore, that 
all the minor authorities should be entirely dependent on 
and in complete harmony with the grand central moving 
power. The spring with which I covered the soil required 
a prodigious elasticity, an unbounded tension, if we would 
avert the strokes which were levelled at our authority. 
Education may subsequently effect a change ; but our 
generation was inspired with such a thirst for power, and 
exercised it in so arrogant a manner, to give it the mildest 
name, and at the same time were so headlong in their 
passion to fawn upon greatness and wear the chains of 
slavery, that no otloer system of government was practi- 
cable.” ^ 

But with all his admiration for the centralised govern- 
ment which he had established, and of the machinery 
of little emperors, prefects, mayors, adjuncts, and other 
functionaries, by which it was carried into effect, no man 
knew better than Napoleon that it was not in such a 
system that the foundation for a durable dynasty on the 
throne could be laid. The system of prefects enjoying 
absolute power, but deriving all their consideration from 
transient government appointments, was in reality nothing 
else but the old and long-established rule of oriental 
pashalics, held in subjection by a vigorous sultaun ; and 
all history told that such govemmeiits rarely descended, 
in the same family, to the third generation from the 
original founder. “ An aristocracy,” says Napoleon, “ is 
the true, the only support of a monarchy ; without it, the 
state is a vessel without a rudder — a balloon in the air. 
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A true aristocracy, hovever, must be ancient; therein chap. 

consists its real force ; and that was the only thing which ^ — 

I could not create. Reasonable democracy will never 
* aspire to anything more than obtaining an equal power of 
elevation to all. The true policy in these times was to 
employ the remains of the aristocracy with the forms and 
the spirit of democracy. Above all, it was necessary to 
take advantage of the ancient historic names — ^it was the 
only way to throw the halo of antiquity over our modern 
institutions. My designs on this point were quite formed, 
but I had not time to bring them to maturity. It was 
this, — that every lineal descendant of an old marshal or 
minister should be entitled at any time to get himself 
declared a duke by the government, upon proving that he 
had the requisite fortune ; every descendant of a general, 
or governor of a province, was to obtain the title of count 
upon exhibiting a similar endowment. This system would 
have advanced some, excited the hopes of others, awakened 
the emulation of all, without injuring any one ; pretty 
toys, it is true, but such as are indispensable for the 
government of men. Old and corrupted nations cannot 
be ruled on the same principle as simple and virtuous 
ages : for one, in these times, who would sacrifice all to 
the public good, there are thousands and millions who 
are influenced only by their interests, their vanity, or their 
enjoyments. To attempt to regenerate such a people in 
a day would be an act of madness. The true genius of 
the workman consists in making a right use of the materials 
which he has at his disposal, to extract good even from 
the elements which appear at first sight most adverse to 
his designs ; and therein is the real secret of the revival 
of titles, ribbons, and crosses. And, after all, these toys 
are attended with few inconveniences, and are not without 
some advantages. In the state of civilisation in which 
we are placed, they are proper to awaken the respect of 
the multitude, and not without influence in producing a 
feeling of self-respect in their owners they satisfy the 
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CHAP. Tanity of the Treak, without giving any just cause of 
- offence to the strong.” 

1807. Proceeding on these principles, a senatus-consultuni, 
Re-estab- iu Marcli 1 808, re-established hereditary titles of honour, 
under the denomination of Prince, Duke, Count, Baron, 
honou? Chevalier. The persons so ennobled were empowered 

180 ?^*’ to entail a certain income, under the name of majorats, 
in favour of their direct descendants. This was the first 
formal re-establishment of a nobility ; but Napoleon had 
previously, on repeated occasions, exercised the power of 
conferring titles on the leading persons in his government 
or army without any other authority than his own will ; 
and among others had, by a patent dated 28th May 1807, 
created Lefebvre Duke of Dantzic, with a hereditary 
succession to his son ; and all the marshals of the empire, 
as well as the grand officers of the imperial court, had 
already been created princes or dukes, shortly after the 
campaign of Austerlitz.’- But these titles were all con- 
’ nected with foreign estates or possessions, or named after 
some glorious foreign exploit, and did not infringe, except 
indirectly, on the equality in France itself, which it had 
been the great object of the Revolution to establish. 
Now, however, this fundamental principle was openly 
violated ; and in the lifetime of the generation which had 
waded through oceans of blood to abolish these distinc- 
tions, they were re-established in gieater nmnbers, and in 
^Montg.vi. a more rigid style of etiquette than ever.^ There is 
Duro. xix. nothing surprising, however, in this ; on the contrary, it 
was the natural consequence of the passions which pro- 
duced the Revolution. “ Napoleon’s nobility,” says 
Mackintosh, “ was an institution framed to secure the 
triumph of all those vanities which had produced the 
Revolution, and to guard against the possibility of a 
second humiliation. It was composed of a I'evolutionary 
aristocracy, with some of the ancient nobility, compelled 
to lend lustre to it by accepting titles inferior to their 
own, with many lawyers, men of letters, merchants, &c., 
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whom the ancient system of the French monarchy had ci^p. 


formerly excluded from such distinction.”* 

Such a stretch, coming so soon after the uniTersal pas- 
sion for equality, which, bursting forth in 1789, had since Speeches on 
convulsed France and Europe, was of itself sufficiently in the I'egis- 
remarkable ; but it was rendered still more so by the 
speeches by which it was ushered into the legislative 
body. “ Senators !” said Cambacerbs, “ know that you 
are no longer obscure plebeians or simple citizens. The 
statute which I hold in my hand confers on you the 
majestic title of Count. I myself, senators, am no longer 
merely the citizen Cambacbres ; as are the other gi-eat 
dignitaries of the empire, I am a prince, your most 
serene highness ! and my most serene person, as well 
as all the other holders of the great dignities of the 
empire, will be endowed with one of the grand-duchies 
reserved by the imperial decree of 30th March 1806.^ 

As the son of a prince cannot, in the noble hierarchy, ^ 
descend to a lower rank than that of a duke, all our 
children will enjoy that title. But the new order of 
things erects no impassable or invidious barrier between 
the citizens ; every career remains open to the ■virtues 
and talents of all ; the advantage which it awards to 
tried merit will prove no injury to that which has not 
yet been put to the test.” Thunders of applause shook 
the senate at this announcement ; and that body, com- 
posed almost entirely of persons of plebeian birth, whom 
success in the Revolution had raised to eminence, and 
many of whom had voted in the Convention for the 
death of Louis, not only accepted with gratitude tlie 

These observations at once explain the cause of this change. It is a secret 
envy of the lustre of rank which makes men declaim against its vanity when it 
is beyond their reach; when they have the prospect of gaining it, they become 
its most strenuous supporters. Republics, in old and corrupted societies, are 
never established but from the prevalence of an extravagant and insatiable 
thirst for riches or distinction in the majority of the middle classes. Thence 
the easy and rapid transition from the excitement of democracy to the servility 
. of adulation, equally conspicuous in France after the Revolutions of 1789, 1830, 
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imperial gift, -wHch was thus the price of abandoning 
all their former principles, and put on with alacrity the 
state liyery which was the badge of their servitude, but 
unanimously embodied their devotion in an adcftess to the 
Emperor on the occasion, which must be given entire, as one 
of themostmemorablemonuments of political tergiversation 
and baseness that the history of the world has to exhibit.^'" 
The institution of this new hereditary noblesse was 
attended with one peculiarity, which was at once indi- 
cative of the ephemeral basis on which it was founded, 
and the incapability of the infant order to answer any of 
those important purposes in the state which an ancient 
and independent aristocracy affords. Most of the new 

* Sire ! tlie senate presents to your august Majesty the tribute of its grati- 
tude for the goodness which has prompted you to communicate, by his most 
Serene Highness, the Chancellor of the Empire, the two statutes relative to the 
creation of imperial titles, of the 30th March 1806, and the 19th August in the 
same year. By that great institution, Sme, your Majesty has affixed the seal of 
durability to all the others which France owes to your wisdom. In proportion. 
Sire, as one observes the mutual lints which connect together the different 
parts, so multiplied and yet so firmly united, of that great fabric; in proportion 
as time, which alone can develop the full extent of its benefits, shall have fully 
unfolded them, what effects may not be anticipated from your august wisdom ! 
A new value given to the recompenses which your Majesty never fails to award 
to real merit, in what obscurity soever fortune may have placed it, and how 
varied soever may be the services which it has rendered to the state; new 
motives to imitate such great examples ; fresh bonds of fidelit3'', devotion, and 
love towards oxir countrj', its sovereign and his djmasty; a closer bond of union 
between our institutions and those of confederate or friendly nations ; fathers 
recompensed in what is most dear to them; the recollections of families ren- 
dered moi'e touching; the memory of our ancestors enshrined; the spirit of 
order, of economy, and of conservatism strengthened by its most obvious 
interest, that of its descendants; the first bodies of the empire and the most 
noble of our institutions drawn closer together ; all dread of the return of the 
odious Feudal System for ever abolished; every recollection foreign to whatj'oii 
have established extinguished; the splendour of the new families deriving fresh 
lustre from the rays of the crown ; the origin of their illustration rendered 
contemporary with your glory; the past, the present, and the future attached to 
your power, as, iu the sublime conceptions of the great poets of antiqxiity, the 
first link of the great chain of destiny was placed in the hands of the gods : — 
such, Sire, are the results of the institution to which your Majesty has given 
life. The combination of such important results, affording security to those 
to whom the present is as nothing when there is no guarantee for the future, 
consolidates in its foundations, fortifies in all its parts, brings to perfection in 
its proportions, and embellishes in its ornaments, the immense social edifice, 
at the summit of which is placed the resplendent throne of the greatest of 
monarchs.” — See ilfomjfewr, 11th March 1807; and Montg. rt. 306, 308. The 
extraordinary nature of this address will not be duty appreciated unless it is 
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nobles were soldiers of fortune ; almost all of them were 
destitute of any property but such as their official emolu- 
ments, or the opportunities they had enjoyed of foreign 
plunder, had afforded. To obTiate this inconvenience, 
and prevent the new nobility from degenerating into 
a mere set of titled menials or pensioned functionaries, 
Napoleon fell upon the expedient of attaching to these 
titles rich endowments, drawn from the revenues of 
foreign countries conquered by the French arms, or 
held by them in subjection.* All the French marshals 
and the chief dignitaries of the empire were in this 
manner quartered on the German or Italian states, and 

recollected that a considerable portion of these obsequious senators, now so 
ready to wear the imperial livery, and form a part in the great pyramid which 
supported the throne, were once furious Jacobins, stained with the worst atro- 
cities of the Keign of Terror, and almost all at one period ardent supporters of 
the principles of liberty and equality. It is sufficient to mention the names of 
CambacerCs, FouchC, Sieyes, Merlin de Douai, Beugnot, Cornudet, Fontanes, 
Fabre de I’Aude, &c., besides a host of others. 

* As a specimen of the manner in which the imperial generals or dignitaries 
were endowed out of the revenues of the conquered or subject states, it may 
be sufficient to cite those who were allocated on the domains of the small 
Electorate of Havover, with the total revenues assigned to each, as a first gift 
out of the spoils of the empire. Many were far more richly endowed after- 
wards — some three or four fold, as additional riches came to the disposal of the 


mighty conqueror. 




Total revenue 
ultimately 

Gift in 


Bestowed from Hanover. 

received. 

money. 


Francs, or 

£ a-year. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Berthier, Prince of Neufch^tel, 

4100,000 

5,600 

405,000 

500,000 

Bernadotte, Prince of J’ontecorvo, 100,000 

4,000 

291,000 

200,000 

Mortier, Duke of Treviso, . 

. 100,000 

4,000 

198,000 

200,000 

Duroc, Duke of Friuli, 

. 85,000 

3,400 

200,000 

100,000 

Ney, Duke of Elchingen, . 

. 83,000 

3,820 

229,000 

800,000 

Augereau, Duke of Gastiglione, 

80,000 

3,200 

172,000 

200,000 

Massena, Duke of Bivoli, . 

. 80,000 

3,200 

183,000 

200,000 

Caulaincourt, Duke of Vicenza, 

66,000 

2,700 

150,000 

100,000 

Davoust, Duke of Auerstadt, 

. 60,000 

2,400 

410,000 

300,000 

Boult, Duke of Dalmatia, . 

. 53,000 

2,150 

305,000 

300,000 

Leffcbvre, Duke of Dantzic, 

. 50,000 

2,000 

200,000 

100,000 

Prince Lebrun, 

. 50,000 

2,000 

200,000 

100,000 

Lannes, Duke of Montebello, 

. 50,000 

2,000 

328,000 

1,000,000 

Marshal Bessieres, 

. 50,000 

2,000 

200,000 

100,000 

Gen. Sebastian!, 

. 40,000 

1,600 

150,000 

100,000 

Junot, Duke of AbrautCs, . 

. 35,000 

1,450 

200,000 

100,000 

Gen. Friand, . ^ . 

. 30,000 

1,200 

100,000 

100,000 

Gen. Loison, 

, 30,000 

1,200 

100,000 

100,000 

Carry forward- 

,1,182,000 or 

■ 47,920 
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large sums, drawn from the industry and resources of 
their inhabitants, annually brought to the great central 
mart of Paris to be expended. The increase of opulence 
to the imperial capital was thus indeed most sensible ; 
and in <ra similar proportion did the imperial govern- 
ment, the author of so many benefits to its citizens, 
become popular and respected ; but the effects of this 
perpetual abstraction of wealth from other countries to 
the metropolis of the great nation, were to the last 
degree vexatious to their inhabitants, and ]3roved one 
considerable cause of the deep-felt and far-spread hatred 
which ultimately occasioned its fall. In this respect 
Napoleon not only evinced none of his wonted sagacity. 

On Hanover. In all. 

Francs, or £ a-year. 

Brought forward, 1,182,000 or 47,920 
Oouorals Victor, Oudinot, St Hil- , 
aire, Gardeneu, Gazan, Caffarelli, 

Dupas, Lasalle, Klein, Songs, 

Borsenne, Kapp, each 20,000. 

On Hanover, in all, 100,000 on 


an average, ♦ 

Generals Hullin, Brouet, Corn- 
pans, Gudin, Verdier, Bonnies, 
Lacoste, Baru, and others, in all 
13, 25,000 each. On Hanover, in 

240,000 

9.600 

1 200,000 

all, 120,000 on an average, 
Marmont Duke of Ragusa, Maret, 
Fouch6, Beerds, Regnier, Mol- 
lien,Gaudin,Ghampagny, Lemar- 
rois, Clarke, Cretel, Bertrand, 
Moncey, Perignon, Servi^res, 
Marchand, Segur, Bupont, 
20,000 each, in all 19 indivi- 
duals. On Hanover, in all, 

325,000 

13,000 

1,360,000 

1 0 0,0 0 0 on an average, 

Mouton, Belhard, Savary, Bauris- 
ton, each 15,000. On Hanover, 

380,000 

15,200 

1,900,000 

in all, 80,000 on an average. 

60,000 

2,400 

240,000 

General Becker, . 

Regnaud St Jean d’Angely, Bufer- 
inier,Lacrier,Gen.Grouchy,Gen. 
Hansouty, Bigot, each 10,000, in 
all. On Hanover, in all, 50,000 

12,000 

480 

30,000 

on an average, ... 

60,000 

2,400 

300,000 


ToH %259,000 £91,000 yearly. 

— Hard. s, 488-500 ; Oomula/t et 139, 140. 
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but acted in direct opposition to irliat common sense ci^p, 

dictated as the fitting course for a monarcli of a great ^ — 

and varied empire. How different was the policy of the 
Romans, who not only left at the disposal of the munici- 
palities in their extensive dominions the greater propor- 
tion of their local revenues, but annually remitted large 
sums from the imperial treasury for the construction of 
edifices of utility or embellishment in all their principal 
' cities ; so that the sway of the Emperors was felt chiefly ^ ^ 

in the increasing opulence and splendour of their provin- 488 * 490 .' 
dal capitals!^ 

It was another part of Napoleon’s system, which he 
laboured assiduously to promote, to effect an amalgama- System'of 
tion, or fusion as he caled it, of the ancient with the modern the aLlent 
noblesse, with the design that, burying in oblivion former ^biSse,*™ 
discord, they should cordially unite in resisting any further 
changes, and supporting the imperial throne. With this 
view he not only opened his antechambers to the old 
nobility, who rushed in crowds to occupy them ; but 
■promoted to the utmost of his power the distribution 
of the ancient families through the innumerable offices 
of his dominions, and did all that he could, by the offer 
of splendid establishments, to overcome the repugnance 
of the high noblesse to matrimonial alliances with the 
soldiers of fortune who had risen from the ranks to 
greatness under the banners of the empire. In one 
respect, this system succeeded even beyond his expecta- 
tion. Fondly attached, notwithstanding all their reverses, 
to feudal ideas, clinging still, notwithstanding a total 
change of manners, to antiquated customs, the old nobility 
found themselves suddenly elevated to an extraordinary 
and unhoped-for degree of importance in the court of 
the new Emperor; and, by the grace of their manners, 
the brilliancy of their conversation, and their perfect ci ii.’ 
familiarity with the formalities and etiquette of the De’staei, 
ancient regime,'^ soon acquired a marked superiority in ii. 333. 
that field over the soldiers or civilians of humble birth 

yoTj!viir. 
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Readiness 
■with which 
the old no- 
bles entered 
into these 
views. 


iPelefc,107, 
108. Las 
Gas. ii. 288. 
289. De 
Stael, Rev. 
Franc, ii. 
333, 335. 
D’Abr. ix. 
287; ii. 324. 


whom the changes of the Reyolution. had elevated to 


It 

■t 


greatness. 


B j a singular, but not unnatural feeling also, they 
were destitute of the scruples at accepting offices in the 
household which persons of less illustrious descent might 
have felt. A Montmorency would willingly become maid 
of honour to the Empress, or even descend to lace her 
shoe, which a lady of plebeian birth might have deemed 
a degradation. It is for the same reasons, that persons 
of good family are in general so much more courteous in 
their manners to their inferiors than parvenus. The 
distinction of their birth supersedes the necessity of its 
perpetual and vexatious assertion. Thus the court was 
soon filled with the descendants of the old noblesse; and, 
widely as the Emperor opened his doors for their recep- 
tion, amply as he multiplied the chamberlains, equerries, 
lords in waiting, ladies of the bedchamber, squires, pages 
of the antechambers, and other functionaries of the palace, 
he found it impossible to keep pace with the crowds of 
titled applicants who incessantly besieged its gates for 
admission. The new nobility soon conceived a violent 
jealousy at these intruders who had supplanted them 
in the court circles, and openly testified their animosity 
even in presence of the Emperor himself. The system 
of fusion met with very little success with the ladies of 
the rival classes of nobility ; but the substantial advan- 
tages of great fortune and dignified station reconciled 
the plebeian duchesses to the superior favour shown to 
their patrician rivals; while the brilliant uniforms, high 
stations, and military lustre of the young generals, 
induced not a few of the daughters of the oldest families 
in France to ally their fortunes to the sons of those upon 
whom their parents would have deemed it a degradation 
to have bestowed a look.^ 

^ The reasons assigned by Kapoleon in the council of state for the employ- 
ment of the ancient in preference to the modern noblesse, were as follows : — 

It is among the old families that you can alone find still some remains of 
great fortune ; by that moMl th^y exercise a great influence on government. 
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Not-witlistanding all his elForts, howeyer, it "was impos- chap, 

sible for Napoleon to conceal from the clear-sighted repnb- ! — 

licans of France, that the restoration of hereditary titles 
of honour was an entire departure, in the most vital point, Great hs- 
from all the principles of the Revolution, In fact, the the Frenii 
only surprising thing is, that he himself did not perceive Se'iSti- 
how completely its ultimate effect was subversive of all 
the passions which had agitated France in 1789, and 
during the whole fervour of its subsequent changes. It 
was in vain to say that titles of honour were now restored 
as a personal, not a hereditary distinction ; that the 
career of merit, both in the civil and military depart- 
ment, was open to all; and that every* peasant's son 
might indulge the hope, by bravery in the field, of fight- 
ing his way from the humble rank of a grenadier to a 
marshal’s baton and dukedom; or, by skill and address 
in diplomacy, of advancing from the counter of a trades- 
man to the dignity of ambassador and prince of the 
empire. During the reign of Napoleon, indeed, and under 
the pressure of those national difBculties which rendered 
it indispensable to look for talent in every grade, even 
the lowest in the state, there might be some foundation 
for this observation ; and doubtless the aspiring temper 
of the tiers-Uat could not but feel gratified at beholding 
the number of their own, or an inferior rank, who now 
as warriors or statesmen occupied the highest stations in 
the empire. So powerful was this feeling, and so strong 
the jealousy still felt of the old noblesse, that the tiers- 
Uat and peasants in France generally and cordially sup- 

How could you compose a court witli the men of the Eevolution ? You find 
in their ranks only honourable functionaries without fortune, or opulent con- 
tractors without character — a court of salaried officials would be at once 
onerous to the state, and without dignity in the eyes of the people. If the old 
fortunes are divided by distributions on death, they are restored by succes- 
sions : the new fortunes have nothing to look to in that way; on the contrary, 
they are surrounded by needy relatives. (Jovernment can now no longer 
enrich as formerly its servants by the domains of the crown or confiscations : 
it ought, therefore, as much as possible, to take advantage of fortunes already 
made, and employ them in its service,’^ — P elet^ Oonsdl d'EtcuA dc Na^poleon, 
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CHAP, ported the institution of the new noblesse, from the hope 
that they themselves or their sons might obtain a place 
, ill it, and thxis be placed on a level with the haughty 

114 . noblesse, whose family lustre they admired, while they 
hated themselves.’- 

But, to those who earned their views beyond the reign 
Objections of the Emperor or the existing generation, and looked to 
itbythT* the present institutions as a guarantee for republican 
equality in future times, these considerations afforded 
little matter for consolation. They could not disguise 
from themselves that the new imperial dignities, though 
the reward of merit to the present holders, would become 
the birthright of descent to the next generation ; they 
could not hope that the same stirring and anxious events 
would always continue, which at present rendered it 
necessary for government to throw themselves for support 
on the middle classes of the people ; and they anticipated 
with dismay the time when, during the pacific periods of 
subsequent reigns, the imperial nobility would come to 
monopolise the influence, offices, and power of the state, 
as completely as ever had been the case by their feudal 
predecessors in the days of Francis I. or Louis XIV. 
What was the origin of all nobility but personal merit 1 
Every family, how great soever in its subsequent stages, 
had some obscure citizen for its original founder ; the first 
king had been a fortunate soldier. If an aristocracy 
existed at all obstructing the rise of inferior citizens, and 
monopolising for a privileged class the influence and 
riches of the state, it would be no consolation to the 
friends of equality to assert that it took its origin from 
the revolutionary, not the feudal wars, and that its pala- 
dins were to be found, not in the Round Table of Charle- 
magne, but among the marshals of Napoleon. 

In truth, the Emperor was too far-sighted not to feel 
the justice of these observations ; and although in his 
addresses to the people he was cautious to hold out the 
new nobility as the reward of merit only, yet he secretly 
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felt that it was in fact the reviTal of a family distinction, chap. 

But he was also aware that the favour of the populace — . 

is not to be relied on for the durable suppoi’t of govern- 
ment ; that a hereditary monarchy cannot exist without Napoieon-s 

, . '1 • 1*1 reasons for 

a hereditary aristocracy, whose interests are entwined disregarding 
with its fate; and that without such lasting support, piSntr”’ 
founded on the permanent interest of a privileged class, 
his throne would probably be lost by his descendants as 
speedily as it had been won by himself. All history, 
and especially that of the Asiatic empires, proved that 
no family, how great soever in its general founder, could 
long keep possession of the throne, unless it had cast its 
anchor either in the interests of a hereditary nobility, 
or the force of religious attachment centred in the 
descendants of a single family. And the friends of free- 
dom, had they possessed more penetration than at that 
time, or even now, prevails on this subject in France, 
might have been consoled by the reflection, that, how- 
ever hostile to that passion for equality which formed 
the leading principle of the Revolution, such an aristo- 
cracy formed an essential element toward the establish- 
ment of lasting freedom ; and that, although there were 
many instances in which its exclusive spirit had proved an 
insurmountable bar to the elevation of the middle classes 
of society, there was not one example of liberty not hav- 
ing entirely perished under the debasing influence of a 
centralised despotism, when such a barrier was not left to 
resist its encroachments. 

The rapidity with which court etiquette, and all the 
minutiae of regal manners, now spread, exceeds belief, Rapiiipro- 
and, notwithstanding the abundance of contemporary court eti- 
proof, appears almost incredible in a country so recently “■* 
convulsed by revolutionary passions. The old archives 
of the monarchy were ransacked to discover the whole 
details of the ancient ceremonials ; whoever could point 
out an additional bow to be made, a more respectful 
mode of presenting an address to be adopted, a more 
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CHAP, gorgeous display of pomp or splendour to be introduced, 

— was regarded as a benefactor of the human race. The 

ancient ceremonies at the rising and retiring to rest of the 
tings were re-established, though abridged in some of 
their details ; the antiquated forms of presentation were 
revired ; and it was seriously debated at court whether 
the fatiguing form of dining in public once a-week should 
not be restored. In magnificence and splendour the 
imperial court far exceeded not only anything in Europe, 
but all that the pride of Louis XI V. had conceived. The 
whole royal palaces, with the exception of Versailles, 
were refurnished in the most sumptuous style ; the value 
of the plate and furniture which they contained was 
estimated at fifty millions of francs, or two millions ster- 
ling. At the marriage of the Empress Maria-Louisa, 
four queens held her train. In the antechambers of the 
Emperor, seven kings were sometimes to be seen. And 
? Las Cm -when this occurred, it was iust seventeen years after it 

n. 290, 291. - _ _ . • i 

De staei, nacl been written, with general consent, over the pnnci- 
i!.*334,335; pal ai'chway of the Tuileries— “ Monarchy is abolished in 
France, and will never be restored/'^ 

While not merely the forms of monarchical, but the 
Advantages cssence of dcspotic power, were in this manner re-estab- 
perial gov- lished in France, amidst the general concurrence of the 
emment. nation, the Eiuperor was careful to accompany the 
change with such substantial benefits and real ameliora- 
tions, as amply reconciled the great mass of the citizens 
to the loss of the once-prized democratic powers, which 
had brought such unheard-of disasters on their possessors 
and the whole community. Though completely despotic, 
the imperial government had one incalculable advantage; 
it was regular, conservative, and systematic. The taxes 
w’ere heavy, but the public expenditiu’e was immense, 
and enabled the people to pay them with facility ; no 
forced loans or arbitrary confiscations swept off, as in 
the time of the RepubliCj the accumulations of years by 
one fell exaction ; no uncertainty as to enjoying the 
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fruits of industry paralysed in any brancli of employ- chap. 

ment the hand of the labourer. Everything was orderly ! — 

and tranquil under the imperial sway; the Emperor 
demanded, indeed, more than half their sons from his sub- 
jects of every degree, but a boundless career was opened 
to the conscripts; and visions of a marshal’s baton or a 
general’s staff floated before the eyes of many a youthful 
aspirant, who was destined to an early and unheeded 
grave on the field of battle, or amidst the horrors of the 
hospital. 

The stoppage of all external commerce, combined with 
the vast and constantly increasing expenditure of govern- inter- 
ment, produced an extraordinary degree of vigour in tyofFrLoo 
domestic industry and internal communication. Tlie roads, empire. ° 
the canals which connected the provinces with each 
other, were covered with waggons and boats laden with the 
richest merchandise. The cultivators everywhere foimd 
an ample market for their produce in the vast consump- 
tion of the armies ; the manufacturing cities vied with 
each other in activity and enterprise ; and even commer- 
cial wealth, reviving from its ashes under the firm rule of 
the Emperor, exerted its energies on internal traffic, and, 
turning inwards, promoted home circulation through the 
gi’eat arteries of the empire. Beet-root was largely 
cultivated as a substitute for the sugar-cane ; and though 
the saccharine matter obtained from that useful vegetable 
was inferior in sweetness and richness to that which the 
West India islands yielded, yet it was superior in clear- 
ness and delicacy, and, as a native production, was justly 
admired. Lyons, Rouen, and the Flemish cities again 
resounded with the activity of the artisan ; their ruined 
fabrics were restored, the empty warehouses replenished ; 
and the vast internal consumption of the empire, secured 
from all foreign competition, rapidly raised from the dust 
the prosperous manufactures of the monarchy, which the 
confiscations of the Revolution had to all appearance 
destroyed. The Emperor set an example at once of 
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CHAP, prudent economy and noble magnificence, in tlie manage- 
ment of his personal expenses and the embellishment of 
his palaces. He annually saved twelve ilr fifteen millions 
i Bigii. vi. of francs, (^480, 000 or £600,000,) out of his civil list ; 
and it was from this source that he provided the funds 
*wHc1i adorned and embellislied tlie royal palaces of 
loi ’ France, and enriched them with furniture which cost 
above three millions sterling. 1 

gj Much as this extraordinary flood of internal prosperity 
Great effect was owing to the rapid circulation of wealth, occasioned 
piSrafd by the great expenditure, exceeding thirty millions ster- 
tiOTsou’tho lings which was drawn from the ordinary revenue of the 
Framef Empire,"'^ more still was to be asciibed to the enormous 
sums, amounting to half as much more, which were 
extracted from the richest states of continental Europe in 
the shape of subsidies, contributions, or the maintenance 
of the imperial armies, which was all expended, directly 
or indirectly, for the benefit of the French people. The 
immense sums, amounting to above twenty-four millions 
ijnie, ch. Sterling, have been already mentioned^ which were ex- 
Jvi. § /7. from Prussia and the countries between the Elbe 

and the Vistula, in two years subsequent to the irruption 
of the French armies into their territories in October 
1806. But exorbitant as this was, it constituted but a 
part of the great scheme of foreign plunder which formed 
so important an element in, or rather the entire basis of, 
the general system of the imperial government. We have 
the authority of the able and impartial French biographer 
of Napoleon for the assertion, “ that since their departure 
from the heights of Boulogne, two hundred thousand 

* Revenue of the empire, exclusive of contributions from foreign states 
and all extrtaoi’dinaiy supplies 

Tts revenue* In 1808, 664,879,901 francs, or £26,600,000 

Ig09^ . . , _ _ 723,513,020 ... 29,000,000 

1810, ..... 744,392,027 •... 29,700,000 

1811, including Romaa states, 907,295,657 ... 36,300,000 

1812, 876,266,180 ... 35,300,000 

1818, 824,273,749 ... 83,000,000 

— Dno BE Gaeta, I 307, 308. 

It is not going top far to say, that the sums drawn duiing these years. 
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French soldiers had been constantly fed, clothed, paid, and 
lodged, at the expense of foreign states ; ahoye four hun- 
dred million fran^of contributions (XI 6,000,000) had, in 
* addition, been levied in money or goods, from the countries 
occupied by the imperial troops; the treasury had received 
part of this sum, and the remainder, expended on the 
services of the army, had reduced by one-half the amount 
required from the French exchequer for its support. A 
few years before, Louisiana had been sold by the First 
Consul to America, to obtain a supply for the pressing 
wants of the treasury ; on his return from the campaign 
of Austerlitz, the Emperor found the treasury exhausted, 
and the bank on the eve of insolvency; but the campaign 
of the two next years gave him a year’s revenue in 
advance in the coffers of the state, besides a large reserved 
treasure in the vaults of the Tuileries.”i When such 
extraordinary supplies were obtained by foreign plunder 
for the French treasury, it is not surprising that a very 
great degree of prosperity should have pervaded all its 
departments, and in an especial manner made itself felt 
at the metropolis. In truth, all the great and splendid 
works thenceforward undertaken by the Emperor, and 
which have shed such an imperishable lustre round his 
name, were carried on by funds wrung, directly or indi- 
rectly, from the suffering inhabitants of his subject terri- 
tories.2 But these public works were really so splendid, and 
founded on such noble designs, that the expenditure on them, 
from whatever source derived, could scarcely be a subject 
of regret. Canals, the only internal mode of communica- 
tion then known, in an especial manner attracted the atten- 

directly or indirectly, by plunder, contributions, tribute in subsidies from 
foreign states, amounted to at least half as much more ; and the sums, from 
the difference in the value of money, were equal to almost double their 
nominal amount in the currency of Great Britain. Thus during the last six 
years of bTapoleon, an annual expenditure equal to nearly a hundred millions 
sterling in England took place in the French empire ; of which more than 
a third was drawn from foreign countries. It is not surprising that such 
a government for the time should be popular, notwithstanding its despotic 
character and the conscription. 
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^ Jom. ii. 
437, 438. 
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CHAP, tion of the Emperor. Ten great canals, destined to unite 
_il_ the principal riyei’s of France to each other, were set on foot. 

1807. They joined the Scheldt and the Meuse; the Meuse and 

the Rhine ; the Rhine, the Saone, and the Rhone ; the * 
Scheldt and the Somme ; the Somme, the Oise, and the 
Seine ; the Seine, the Saone, and the Rhone ; the Seine 
and the Loire; the Loire and the Cher; the north sea 
and the Mediterranean. By this means a vast internal 
net-work of canals was spread over France, uniting its 
most distant provinces, and affording an outlet in every 
direction for its produce. Extensive chains of locks were 
constructed, under the special directions of the Emperor, , 
to surmount the summit levels in the interior of the It. 
country, which were soon executed with that skill which 
has deservedly made the French engineers the admiration 
of the world. Indescribable was his anxiety to hasten 
these gTeat works. “ If we do not use diligence,” said he, 

“ not three of these canals will be finished before we are 
in our grave. Wars and the reign of fools will succeed, ^ 
and these noble undertakings will remain unfinished. I 
wish to make the glory of my reign consist in changing 
^ , the face of the empire. The execution of great improve- 
viii.T28! ments is as indispensable to the interest of my people as 
to my own satisfaction.”^ 

And these works undertaken and executed under the 
Striking ac- imperial government, were really such as to justify the 
puwfcwoAs enthusiastic admiration of a people even less passionately 
theSskr devoted than the French to public splendour. They were 
noticed in the report of the minister of the interior 
Aug. 16. ijj August 1807 , when Napoleon met the Chambers after 
his return from Tilsit ; and after making every allowance 
for the exaggerated style of such state papers, much 
remains to attract the admiration of succeeding ages, and 
demonstrate the great objects to which, in domestic 
administration, the ambition of the Emperor was directed. ^0 
“Thirteen thousand leagues of public roads have been 
kept in order or repaired; the two greatest works under- 
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taken for centuries, the roads of Mont Cenis and of tlie chap. 
Simplon, have, after six years of labour, been completed. — — 
The road from Spain to Italy is in progress : the Apen- 
nines are the theatre of a series of works -which will unite 


Piedmont to the shores of the Mediterranean, and com- 
plete the union of Liguria to France ; eighteen rivers 
have seen their navigation improved or prolonged beyond 
hitherto impassable baniers, by means of locks, dykes, or 
towing-paths : four bridges have been erected during the 
last campaign: ten others are in full pi-ogress : ten canals, 
almost all commenced during the present reign, are in 
full activity. Nor do the maritime harbours offer fewmr 
prodigies. Antwerp, so recently insignificant, has become 
the centre of our great maritime preparations ; for the 
first time that part of the Scheldt sees vessels of seventy- 
four and eighty guns floating on its bosom : fourteen ships 
of the line are on the stocks within its walls ; roanjvare 
finished, and have descended to Flushing : that harbour 
has seen its docks deepened, its entrance improved, and it 
is already capable of containing a squadron : at Dunkirk 
and Calais, piers have been constructed ; at Cherbourg 
two vast breakwaters erected ; at Rochefort and Mar- 
seilles equally important maritime improvements are in 


progress. 

“ The existence of our cotton manufactures being 
secured, investigations are in progress for the discovery Manufactur- 
of places suited to the culture of that important article : SfsWai 
the improvement of the linen fabrics has been the object 
of constant solicitude. Veterinary schools have been 
established, and ah'eady fill the army and the fields with 
skilled practitioners : a code is preparing for the regula- 
tion of commerce : the School of Arts and Mechanics at 
Compiegne flourishes, and has been transferred to Chalons : 
others on a similar plan are in the course of formation : 

Italy opens an extensive mart for our industry : the war, 
changed into a contest for commercial independence, has 
become the greatest stimulant to French industry : every 
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one of our conquests, ^Wle it is a mai-ket cbsed^to Eng- 
land is a new encouragement afforded to Frenc en er 
prise. Nor has the capital of this great empme been 
Lglected ; it is the Emperor’s wish that 
city, become the first in the universe, should befit by its 

splendour so glorious a destiny. ^nm 

^ “At one extremity of Paris a bridge has been com- 


“At one exortimitj ^ ^ ^ 

pkled. to tfhich Tictoiy boo given the 
"/£. at another, a second is eommcnomg, to ** ^ 

afford a still more glorious appellation, tire l^ouvre 

in its 


atiora a stm muitJ . 

advances to its completion, marking, in its 
gi-ess, through centuries, the successive ^f Fiaiicis 1., , 
of Henry IV., of Louis XIY., restored o life by the 
voice of Napoleon. Fountains without number fiow night 

and day in all parts of the city, testifying even to the 
Lmblest classes, the care which the Emperor bes ows on 
their most trifling accommodation. Two triumphal arches 
are already erected, or founded, onem the ^f the 

palace inhabited by the Genius of Victory ; ^ 

the extremity of the most beautiful avenue of the finest 
city in the world. The Tomb of Desaix has been erected 
on the summit of the Alps, whose rugged precipices are 
not less startled at the monument of our perfection m the 
arts, than they were at the passage of th^artiUery drawn 
by the arms of valour. The fine arts in France are occu- 
pied almost entirely in tracing on marble or canvass the 
glorious exploits of our armies : while the mind of the 
Emperor, ever meditating fresh triumphs, has selectea for 
his antagonist the Demon of Ignorance; and, by the 
establishment of twelve colleges for the study of law, and 
gratuitous schools for the teaching of medicine in all the 
principal cities of the empire, has laid the foundation ot 
the extension of general knowledge in the most essential 
subjects of public instruction." Magnificent as these 
imdertakings were, they formed but a part of what was 
contemplated by Napoleon. “We must never forget, 
said he, “ the cry of the peasants when vexed by subaltern 
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agents,— All ! if the King but knew it !’ Believe me, I chap. 

have good reasons for not slumbering on my seat. I 1 — 

know the French people: they will fully appreciate my 
’ long anxieties : I owe such to the efforts which I demand 
of them. Nothing but my vigilant superintendence can 13;^^ ,,,• 
retain so many subalterns in their duty. That surveillance 
must be incessant; it must extend to the minutest details, 

I fear neither fatigue nor long journeys; they always I807. 
give me things to see.” ^ 

When the French people saw this magnificent announce- 
ment of internal improvement, contemporaneous with the oenerai *- 
. official promulgation of the treaty of Tilsit, the conquest ItprXcei 
of Prussia, the restoration of the grand-duchy of War- 
saw, and the erection of the kingdom of Westphalia, it is 
not surprising that they were dazzled by the brilliancy of 
the spectacle, and yielded to the pleasing illusion that the 
Revolution, nursed in violence and baptised in blood, was 
to sink to rest amidst a blaze of unprecedented glory. 

But the querulous discontent and substantial oppression 
of other nations might even then have taught them that 
this splendid fabric rested on a dangerous foundation, 
and that the system was not likely to be durable which 
impoverished all others to enrich one favoured state. 

And a sagacious observer of this long and glowing enume- 
ration of the internal projects of the Emperor, could 
hardly have avoided the inference, that the government 
had now drawn to itself the patronage and direction of 
domestic improvement of every description;, that the very 
magnitude and universality of public undertakings proved 
that private enterprise had sunk into the dust; and that, 
reversing the whole principles of the Revolution, the welfare 
of society had come to depend on the point of the pyramid. 

The finances of France, in an especial manner, occupied 
the attention of the Emperor; and the talent of his sub- Fwm'ces 
jects, adapted beyond any other people in Europe to 
organisation and accuracy in matters of detail, brought 
that important branch of administration to an extraordi- 
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nary degree of perfection. The system of accounts by 
double entry, so well known to merchants, was intro- 
duced into every department of the finances, and secured 
a degree of precision hitherto unknown in the public 
service. At the same time, a new court, entitled the 
“ Qour des Comptes^^ was established, with M. Mar- 
hois for its president, specially destined to audit all the 
public accounts. The oficial exposition set forth bj his 
ministers, notwithstanding the care taken to envelop it in 
mystery, by concealing the enormous amount of foreign 
contributions, annually exhibited an excess of expenditure 
above income.* But no reliance can be placed on these , 
statements as a true picture of the financial condition of 
the empire, when ten or fifteen millions sterling were 
annually drawn from foreign nations by contributions or 
subsidies, which did not appear in the yearly budgets-, 
and all the armies quartered beyond the frontiers of the 
empire, whether in Germany, Italy, or the Spanish penin- 
sula, were systematically and invariably maintained and 
paid at the exclusive expense of the inhabitants of the 
states they were quartered in. It is suificient to observe, 
therefore, that as long as the empire of Napoleon endured 
over foreign nations, no want of money was ever expe- 

* The budget exhibited to the chambers for 1808, -was as follows : 




1 




Income, in Francs. 


Direct contributions, . 295,241,654 
Registers and crown 
lands, . . 

Customs, 

Lottery, 

Post-office, . 

Excise, 

Salt and tobacco, by the 
Alps, . . 

Salt mines, . • 


181,458,491 

75,973,797 

12,804,486 

8,524,586 

82,772,692 


5,104,198 

3,000,000 


664,879,901 
or £26,600,000 


Expenditure, in Francs. 


Public debt, 
Pensions, ' . 

Civil list, . 
Judges, 

Foreign relations. 


Minister of the Interior, 52,000,000 


-of Finance, 
-of Treasury, 


-of War, 


Ordnance, 
Marine, 
Eeligion, 
General police, 
Negotiations, 
Miscellaneous, 


74.000. 000 

31.000. 000 
28,000,000 
22,000,000 

9,000,000 


yip 


21,900,000 

9.000. 000 

201.649.000 

134.880.000 

117.200.000 
14,000,000 

1.055.000 

8 . 000 . 000 

6.316.000 


730,000,000 
or £29,200,000 

-See Due de Gaeta ; and Montgaillaed, vi. 364, 365. , j? 

The kingdom of Italy alone yielded to Napoleon a yearly tribute ot 
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rienced at the imperial headquarters, and that the sums chap. 

extracted from them during its continuance amounted to ^ — 

at least a half of those deriyed from the legitimate taxa- 
* tion of his own subjects. But in addition to this, the 
internal taxation of France was established on the best 
principles, by that salutary intermixture of indirect with 
direct taxation, which can alone diffuse the public bur- 
dens, in a just and equal manner, oyer the whole commu- 
nity. The longer his experience extended, the more was 
he attached to the admirable system of indirect taxation, 
the only secure basis for the permanent income of a great 
nation. “ The principle I should wish to see established,” 
said he, on 20th February 1806, “ is to introduce a great 
number of moderate indirect taxes, susceptible of augmen- 
tation when the public necessities call for their increase.” 

Nor was Napoleon less aliye to the necessity, amidst such 
immense industrial undertakings, of providing a currency 
adequate to their execution. He had not embraced the 
doctrine of the political economists, that the best way to 
make a nation prosperous is to engage it in vast under- 
takings, and after rendering its issue of paper dependent 
on the specie in the hands of the bankers, send its metallic 
circulation headlong out of the country. He increased the 
capital and shares of the bank of France from 45,000,000 
francs to 90,000,000, (£3,600,000.) “ The bank,” said 

he, “ should be to France what the Thames is to London.” 

At the same time he lowered the rate of interest, 
where it was six per cent, to five ; where it was fiye, 
to four. “ I am going,” said he, “ to introduce a law 
which is not according to the ideas of your ideologues : it 
is to lower the rate of interest to five per cent.” Nor did 

lOOjOOO^OOO francs, or £4,000,000, and for this we have the authority of his own 
words ; but no mention of this contribution, any more than of the £3,400,000 
paid annually by Spain and Portugal, or the £24,000,000 levied on the north of 
Germany, appears in these annual budgets, — See Siance, 7thA27ril 1806 ; Pelet. 

What a picture of the result of the Revolution which had confiscated the 
whole property of the church ! Army and ordnance, 336,000,000 francs yearly, 
or £13,500,000. Religion for 42,060,000 of peox>le, 14,000,000 francs, or 
‘ £556,000 annually ! 
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the important subject of the management of the poor 
escape his attention; on the contrary, it awakened it in 
the highest degree. “ The principle sliould be,” said he, 

“ that every mendicant should be arrested : but to arrest '( 
him to put him in prison would be barbarous and absurd. 
You must make his arrest the means of converting the 
idle mendicant into an industrious citizen. I attach the 
greatest importance, and as great idea of glory, to the 
destruction of mendicity, !Funds are not awanting; but 
everything appears to me to advance slowly. We must 
not pass over the earth without leaving some traces which 
may commend our memory to posterity. Use the utmost 
diligence ; make everywhere the necessary inquiries: you 
have to aid you intelligent prefects, young auditors, zealous 
engineers. The winter evenings are long; get ready 
portfolios which may give us something to occupy them, 
and enable us to bring that great undertaking, the ‘ ea;^?r- 
pation of mendicity,’ 

But the march of despotism is not for ever on flowers; 



it confers upon its subjects. It soon appeared that the 
bi’illiant public works and bewildering enumerations of 
great undertakings with which the minister of the interior 
dazzled the eyes of the people, were but the splendid 
covering with which Napoleon was gilding over the old 
and well-known chains of Roma^n servitude. On the 1st 
February 1810, the penal code inade its appearance; and 
the few real patriots who had survived the storms of the 
Revolution perceived, with grief, that out of four hundred 
and eighty crimes w'hich it enumerated, no less than two 
hundred and twenty were state offences.^ In this long 
and portentous enumeration were included almost all the 
offences embraced under the denomination of lese-majesty 
in the jurisprudence of the lower empire; among others, 
the non-revelation of crimes affecting the security of the 

* Napoleon to the Minister of the Interior, November % 1807, and September 
17, I807.-—B1GNON, vii. 93-108; Thiebs, Oonmlat et V Empm, yiu, 126, 180. 
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state whicli hare come to any one’s knowledge; illegal chap. 

societies or assemblies of any kind; and seditions oiFences, 

committed either by writings published or unpublished, 
images or engrarings. The punishment of such non- 
revelation was declared to be the galleys, if the crime not 
disclosed was lese-majesty; imprisonment .from two to 
five years, if seditionary. So special and minute were 
the crimes against the security of the state, and so slender 
the evidence required to establish them, that in troubled 
times, and in the hands of a despotic monarch, they fm- 
nishcd the most ample means of totally extinguishing the 
liberties of the people, and rendering every person iCodePe- 
amenable to punishment who in the slightest degree 132-294!’ 
obstructed the measures of government.^ 

Imprisonment has ever been the great instrument of 
despotic power; it is not by heart-rending punishments History of 
inflicted on its victims in presence of the people, but by prisons since 
the silent, unseen operation of confinement and seclusion, 
that the spirit of freedom has in general been most 
effectually broken. Founded as the empire of Napoleon 
was on the suppression, or rather turning into another 
channel, of all the passions of the Revolution, and suc- 
ceeding, as it did, to a period when great political parties 
had been interested in their preservation, it was not to 
be expected that this formidable engine was to remain 
powerless in his hands. It is a remarkable fact, highly 
characteristic of the ambitious spirit which inspired, 
and the absence of all regard for real freedom which dis- 
tinguished, the whole changes of the Revolution, that not 
one of the successive parties which were elevated to power 
during its progress ever thought of the obvious expedient, 
essential to anything like freedom, of limiting by law the 
period to which imprisonment, at the instance of govern- 
ment, without bringing the accused to trial, could extend. 

Each was perfectly willing that arbitrary imprisonment 
should continue, provided only that they enjoyed the 
power of inflicting it. During the Reign of Terror, this 
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iniquitous system was carried to a heiglit unparalleled in 
any former age ; and above two hundred thousand state 
captives at one time groaned in the prisons of France. 
Even under the comparatively regular and constitutional 
sway of the Directory, it was still largely acted upon. 
The first use of their power made by each faction, as they 
got possession of the executive, was to consign all the 
dangerous persons of the opposite parties to prison ; and 
we have the authority of Napoleon for the assertion, that 
at one time the state prisoners under their rule amounted 
to sixty thousand, and when he took possession of power, 
they were still nine thousand.^ 

IFnder his own vigorous but humane administration, 
the amount was much lessened, but still it was consider- 
able ; and great numbers of persons constantly remained 
in jail, without any means either of procuring their 
liberation or forcing on their trial. Their number and 
unhappy condition had long attracted the attention of 
the Emperor ; and at length a decree was passed regulat- 
ing their treatment and places of confinement, and defin- 
ing the authorities by whom their detention was to be 
authorised. By this decree eight state prisons were esta- 
blished in France, viz.— -Samur, Ham, If, Landskrown, 
Pierre -Chatel, Fenestrelles, Campiano, and Vincennes. 
The detention of prisoners in them required to be on a 
warrant of the private council of the Emperor, on a 
report of the minister of police, or of public justice. The 
former was invested with the power of putting any person 
he thought proper under the surveillance of the police. 
The captives in the state prisons retained the power of 
disposing of their effects, unless it was otherwise ordered; 
but they could not receive any money or movables 
except in the presence of the governor of the prison, and 
by his authority All correspondence or intercourse with 
the rest of the world was rigorously forbidden ; and any 
jailer who should permit or connive at the correspondence 
of any prisoner with any person whatever, was to be 
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dismissed from office, and pimisiied with sk months’ chap. 
confinement. ^ 

Under this rigorous system, great numbers of persons 
of the most elerated station and noblest character were Triv/ai‘ 
confined in these state prisons during the whole remainder 
of the reign of Napoleon, not only from France itself, oonSln 
but from Piedmont, Lombardy, the Roman States, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland. An order, signed by Napoleon, 
the minister of police, or the priry council, was a sufficient 
warrant in all those countries, to occasion not only the 
arrest of any suspected person, but his detention in one 
of these gloomy fortresses, to all appearance for the 
whole remainder of his life. Nobles of the highest rank, 
priests of the most exalted station’ citizens of the most 
irreproachable Ikes, were seized in every part of Europe 
subject to the French influence, paraded through the 
towns of the country to which they belonged, with shackles 
on their hands or chains round their necks, and then 
consigned to the gloomy obhvion of the state prisons, 
there to languish in captivity for the remainder of their 
lives. The ofiences for which this terrible penalty, worse 
than death itself, was inflictedj were of the most trivial 
kind; their being regarded as punishable at aU savoured 
rather of the dark policy of Tiberius than the more lenient 
administration even of despotic countries in modern 
times. An unhappy hon-mot, a cutting jest at the expense 
of any of the imperial authorities, a few sarcastic lines, 
were sufficient to consign their unfortunate authors to 239. ' ' ’ 
close confinement for the rest of their days.^ 

Cardinal Pacca, long a victim of the tyrannical govern- 
ment of Napoleon, on account of the coui'ageous stand Cardinal 
which he made against his spoliation of the Holy See, 
and who for six years was confined in the state prison 
of Fenestrelles among the solitude of the Alps, has given 
the following account of some of his fellow-captives : — 

“ On my arrival in the prison, one of the first persons I 
met was the arch-priest of Fontainelle, in the duchy of 
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Parma, vir simplex et timens Deum, wild liad been sen- 
tenced to three years’ confinement for having ■written, in 
1809, to a neighbouring curate, that the Archduke John 
was advancing with his army ; the next was Tognetti de 
Pisa, condemned to six months’ imprisonment for having 
imprudently repeated a satire he had heard against the 
Emperor. Girolamo de Forte, also, for having composed 
some poems in favour of the Austrians, when, in 1800, 
they chased the French from Italy, and Leonard de Modi- 
gliano, Dean of Forli, for having been imprudent in his 
language against the French Emperor, were sentenced to 
an unlimited period of captivity, and only received their 
liberation on the downfall of Napoleon. They traversed 
the most populous cities of Lombardy in the course of 
their transmission to prison, the former with handcuffs, 
the latter with a chain about his neck, of which he still 
bore the marks when I saw him in the prison of Fenes- 
trelles.”^ 

The state prisons exhibited the most extraordinary 
assemblage of persons. Those in the north of the empire 
were chiefly filled with ardent democrats, or devoted 
partisans of the house of Bourbon; those in the southern 
provinces with ecclesiastics or priests, who had expressed 
themselves incautiously regarding the captivity and 
dethronement of their spiritual sovereign. But numbers 
were there immured against whom no definite charge or 
overt act could be alleged, although, from some unknown 
cause, they had excited the jealousy of the Emperor or 
some of the imperial authorities. One day there arrived 
at the doors of these gloomy abodes a young nobleman 
of elegant figure, gay manners, and dissipated habits ; the 
next an aged pi’iest, in the decline of life, whose gray 
hairs were sent to bleach amidst the snows of the Alps ; 
next came a violent democrat, who, untaught by the dis- 
asters of twenty years, was still raving about the Rights 
of Man ; then a faithful adherent of the fallen dynasty, 
or an uncompromising asserter of the wrongs of the con- 
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qoered proTinces. All who in any way, or from any chap. 
motiYe, had excited either the displeasure or the fears -- ■ 
of the Emperor, were sent into captivity; but the 
, greater proportion were ecclesiastics, among whom was i 

the intrepid and able Cardinal Pacca, to whose able 237 . 
work we are indebted for the greater part of these valu- 274.’ ’ 

able facts.T-* 

One cirucmstance of peculiar and unprecedented sere- 
rity attended the state Tictims of Napoleon, which had Uuivereai 
been unknown in Europe since the fall of the Roman jjapoieon’s 
empire. The extent of his dominions, the wide sway of 
his influence, rendered it almost impossible to fly from ”*5“^*'* 
his persecution. By passing the frontier, and escaping 
into other states, no asylum, as in former times, was 
obtained ; the influence of the imperial authorities, the 
terrors of the imperial sway, pursued the fugitive through 
the whole of Europe ; and, as in the days of Caligula or 
Nero, the victim of imperial jealousy could find no 
resting-place on the Continent till he had passed the 
utmost limits of civilisation, and amidst the nomade or 
semi-barbarous tribes on the frontiers of Europe, found 
that security which the boasted institutions of its ancient 
states could no longer afford. The mandates of the 
Emperor, the inquisition of his police, reached the trem- 
bling fugitive as effectually on the utmost verge of the 
Austrian or Spanish dominions, in the extremity of Cala- 
bria, or in the marshes of Poland, as in the centre of 
Paris ; and it was not till he had escaped into the 

^ These ecclesiastics were sentenced to unlimited imprisonment for the 
most trifling causes. Out of nineteen who were imprisoned along with Cardinal 
Pacca in the fortress, of Fenestrelles, amidst the Savoy Alps, three Spaniards 
by birth were there for having declared, at Parma, against the iniquitous w’ar 
which the Emperor was waging against their nation ; another for being sus- 
pected of having carried on a secret correspondence with the Pope when in 
confinement in France ; others for having refused to take the oath of fidelity 
to the French Emperor in the Roman States ; one from Bastia in Corsica for 
having preached a sermon containing some passages which were thought to he 
a satire on the Emperor, in regard to the affairs of the church. Ho was seized 
before he had concluded his discourse, and instantly conducted to prison. — 

Pacca, i. 271, 0%. 
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Ukraine, or the Turkish proyinces, or had found an 
asylum in the yet unsubdued realm of Britain, that the 
victim of imperial persecution could be secure of a resting- 
place. The knowledge of this, which universally pre- 
vailed, added fearfully to the terrors of the imperial 
government. The firmest mind, the most undaunted 
resolution, despaired of entering the lists with an autho- 
rity which the whole civilised world seemed constrained 
to obey ; and the immense majority of the prudent and 
the selfish quailed under the prospect of incurring the 
displeasure of a power whose lightest measure of animad- 
version would be banishment into the savage or uncivilised 
parts of the earth.* Such was the weight of this des- 
potism that even the brothers of Napoleon could not 
endiire it. Louis resigned the throne of Holland, and 
Lucien sought in England that freedom, for the loss of 
which all the grandeur and power of the brother whom 
his presence of mind had seated on the consular throne, 
could afford no compensation.^ 

With such powers to support his authority, and such 
terrors to overawe discontent or stifle resistance, Napo- 
leon succeeded, without the least diflBculty, in maintain- 

* Madame de Stael has leffc a graphic picture of the terrors with which the 
jealousy of ISTapoleon was attended even to the softer sex; and which j)rompted 
her to undertake a perilous journey from Geneva by the Tyrol, Vienna, and 
Gallicia, into Russia, in the depth of winter, in order to fly the intolerable 
anxiety of her situation. The Austrian police, acting under his orders, con- 
tinued the same odious system ; and it was not till she reached the frontiers of 
Old Russia, and war Tvas declared between that power and Napoleon in 1812, 
that she was able to draw breath. The Duchess of Abrantes has given a still 
more romantic and interesting account of the extraordinary adventures of Mrs 
Spencer Smith, wife of the British resident at Stutgard, who incurred the real 
or feigned displeasure of Napoleon in 1804, at the time of the Due d’Enghien’s 
murder, and the alleged counterplot in which he -was participant to dethrone 
the Emperor.^ She was actively pursued by the bloodhounds of the French 
police, solely on account of her husband’s acts, from the neighbourhood of 
Vicenza, across the Julian and Tyrol Alps to the romantic shores of the Ivdiiigs 
See, near Salzbourg, where she for the first time got beyond their reach, by 
escaping into the Austrian territories, which were not at that period (1804) sub- 
jected to the disgi’ace of being forced to yield obedience to the mandates of the 
French police. — See D’Abb. xiii. 124. A few years later she could have found 
no security till she had traversed the whole imperial territories, and reached the 
Ottoman dominions. — D m; AnnSes 239, 250. 
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ing a despotism in France, during the whole remainder 
of the empire, unparalleled for rigour and severity in 
modern times. Not a whisper of resistance to his 
orders was anywhere heard throughout all his vast domi- 
nions. The senate joyfully and servilely registered his 
decrees, voted his taxes, and authorised his conscriptions; 
the press was occupied only with narrating his journeys, 
transcribing his eulogies, or enforcing his orders ; the 
chamber of deputies vied with their dignified brethren 
in the upper chamber in addressing the Emperor only 
with the incense of Eastern adulation. The legislature 
voted, and the nation furnished to their ruler, during the 
ten years which elapsed from his assuming the imperial 
throne to his abdication, the stupendous number of two 
MILLIONS OWE HENDEBD THOHSIND COHSCEIPTS, and 
from among these, or the army existing in 1804, above 
two millions two hundred thousand perished in his 
service.^ The taxes, enormously heavy, were only 
prevented from being raised to the highest possible 
amount by the systematic plunder of all the tributary 
countries of Europe. Yet his government was not only 
obeyed without a murmur during all that time, but these 
terrible sacrifices, draining as they did its heart’s blood 
from the nation, were passively yielded by all classes 

* The following is a summary of the men levied and destroyed in France 
during the ten yeai's of the Emperor’s reign — the most extraordinary instance 
of the destruction of the human species by the operation of regular government 
that exists in the annals of the vrorld : — 


Dates of the decrees of the Senate. Men. 

24th Sept. 1805, ...... 80/100 

Nov. 1806, . , ' . . . . 80,000 

7th April 1807, . . , . . . 80,000 

21st Jan. and 10th Sept. 1808, * , 240,000 

18th April and 5th Oct. 1809, . . . . 76,000 

13th Dec. 1810, . - . . * . . 160,000 

20th Dec. 1811, . . , . . . 120,000 

13th March, 1st Sept. 1812, * . , . 237,000 

16th J an., 3d April, 24th Aug., 9th Oct., 11th Nov. 1813, . 1,040,000 


In ten years, exclusive of voluntary enlistment, 2,113,000 
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and the despot, who was visibly leading them to perdi- 
tion, was surrounded on all sides and at all times by the 
incense of flattery and the voice of adulation. 

So severely, however, did the conscription press upon ^ 
the natural feelings of the human heart, both in parents 
and their offspring, that although the salaried dependants 
of the Emperor, in the legislature and elsewhere, obse- 
quiously voted all his demands for men, and the press 
lavished nothing but encomiums on his measures, yet it 
was not without extreme difficulty and excessive rigour 
that it could be carried into execution, especially in the 
rural districts of the empire. The infirmities which 
might be pleaded in exemption were severely scruti- 
nised; and inveterate asthma, habitual spitting of blood, 
or incipient consumption, was alone sustained as a sufficient 
excuse. Exemptions at first were allowed to be pur- 
chased for three hundred francs ; but this privilege was 
soon repealed, and in the latter years of the empire a 
substitute could not be procured for less than eight 
hundred or, a thousand pounds. It was not surprising ’ 
that the price became so high ; for it was perfectly 
understood, what in fact was the case, that it was brib- 
ing one man to give his life for another. No Frenchman 
liable, or who once had been liable, to the conscription, 
could hold any public office, receive any public salary, 
exercise any public right, receive any legacy, or inherit 
any property, unless he could produce a certificate that 
he had obeyed the law, and was either legally exempted, 
in actual service, discharged,^ or that his services had not 


Brought forward. 

2,113,000 

Army in existence in 1804, 

640,000 

Departmental guards, voluntary levies, and levy eu 
masse in 1804, 

1 250,000 


3,003,000 

Remained alive in arms, or prisoners in 1814, . 

802,600 


Destroyed in ten years, 2,200,400 

— See Bupin, Force Comrnrdah de la Francei i. 3; and Moniteur^ dates ut 
sup'a. 
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been required. Those who, when drawn, failed to join chap. 

the army within the prescribed time, were deprived of ^ — 

their civil rights, and denounced to all the gendarmerie 
in the empire as deserters. 

Eleven depots were appointed for the punishment of 
the refractory, where they woi'e the uniform of convicts, TemWe 
received their fare, and were employed to labour on for- 
tifications or public works without any pay. The terrors 
of this treatment, however, being at length found to be 
insufficient to bring the conscripts to their colours, it was 
decreed that a deserter or person who failed to attend 
should be fined fifteen hundred francs, and sentenced to 
three years’ hard labour in the interior, with his head 
shaved but his beard long ; if he deserted from the army, 
his punishment was to be undergone in a frontier place, 
where he was sentenced to hard labour for ten years, on 
bread and watei', with a bullet of eight pounds’ weight 
chained to his leg, and with a shaved head and unshaved 
beard — a penalty in comparison of which death itself 
was an act of mercy. Such were the punishments 
which awaited, without distinction, all the youth of 
France, if they triec^to evade a conscription which was 
cutting them off at the rate of two hundred and twenty 
thousand a-year. The practical result of this excessive 
severity, joined to the known impossibility of earning a 
subsistence in a country where landed property was al- 
ready subdivided among eight millions of hands, and com- 
mercial enterprise annihilated, by any other means than 
the favom’ or employment of government, was, that the ah. con- 
whole youth of the nation, of the requisite age and Souther’s 
capable of undergoing its fatigues, were voluntarily or i.23,28!'^’ 
involuntarily enrolled in the profession of arms.^ 

The system of public instruction established in France 
under the empire was eminently calculated to further the imperih 
same tendency. The schools were of two kinds, the eccle- S^ion. 
siastical schools and the lyceums. The ecclesiastical schools 
were established by the bishops and clergy, chiefly for the 
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education of the young persons destined for their own 
profession, and in them the elements of grammar were 
taught along with a system of religious education. As 
they were supported, however, by voluntary contribu- 
tions alone, they were few in comparison with the num- 
bers of the people, and totally inadequate for the purposes 
of national instruction. Such as they were, nevertheless, 
they excited the jealousy of the Emperor, who was 
unwilling that any considerable establishment in the 
empire, especially in relation to so important a matter as 
public education, should exist independent of the patro- 
nage and authority of government. It was decreed, 
therefore, that there should be no more than one 
ecclesiastical school allowed in each department; and 
that one should be in a large town, where a lyceum 
or government academy was established. All others 
were to be shut up in a fortnight, under heavy penal- 
ties, and their property of every description applied 
to the use of the great imperial establishment called the 
University.’- 

The Imperial University was the chief instrument 
which the Emperor had set on fqpt for obtaining the 
entire djrection of public education in aU its branches. 
This body was totally different from a university in our 
sense of the term : it was rather a vast system of instruct- 
ing 'police diffused over the country, in connexion with 
and dependent oh the central government. At its head 
was placed a grand-master, one of the chief dignitaries 
of the state, with a salary of 1.50,000 francs (£6000) 
a-year. Under him was an ample staff, aU of whom 
were nominated by himself, and extending over the 
whole empire, — ^viz. a treasurer and chancellor, ten coun- 
sellors for life, twenty in ordinary, and thu’ty inspectors- 
general, all endowed with ample salaries. Under them 
were the rectors of academies, as they were called, who 
in no respect corresponded to the English functionaries 
of the same name, but were elevated ofl&cers, analogous 
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to and ranking with the bishop of the diocese, as niinie- 
rous in the empii’e as there were courts of appeal, and 
each possessing an inferior jurisdiction and staff of 
officers similar to the grand-master. Under each rector 
were placed the faculties or schools of theology, jurispru- 
dence, medicine, physical sciences, the lyceums, colleges, 
institutions, and pensions, and even the schools of primary 
instruction. The teachers in all these various schools 
were either nomihated directly by the gi-and-master, or 
by the inspectors, counsellors, or rectors, who owed their 
aj)pointments to him ; so that, directly or indirectly, they 
were all brought under the control of the central govern- 
ment. Voluntary schools, or communal colleges as they 
were called, established by the communities or rural divi- 
sions of the empire, were not prohibited, and about four 
hundred of them were set on foot in the early years of 
the empire. But it was required that every person who 
taught in them should take out a graduation at the uni- 
versity, and pay for his license to teach from two hundred 
to six hundred francs every ten years ; and besides, 
that the whole sums which they drew should be thrown 
into a common fund, to be apportioned out by the central 
government — not according to the number of the scholars 
which each could produce, or the expenditure which it 
might require, but the pleasure of the minister to whom 
the distribution was confided. Under such restrictions 
it may easily be believed that the communal or 
voluntary schools rapidly died away, and neaidy the 
whole education of the empire was brought effectually 
under the direction and appointment of government.’^ 

The imperial places of education, which thus, under 
the successive gradation of schools of primary instrac- 
tion, colleges, and lyceums, pervaded the whole empire, 
were the great instrument to which Napoleon trusted, 
both for the moulding of the national temper into a 
docile and submissive character, and for the direction of its 
whole moral energies to the purposes of military aggran- 
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CHAP, disement. All the hoys who, in the primary schools, 
evinced talent, spirit, or aptitude for military exploit, 
were transferred to the colleges, and from thence to the 
lyceums. In the latter academies everything bore a ^ 
military character ; the pupils were distributed into * 
companies, having each its sergeant and corporal; their 
studies, their meals, their rising and going to bed, were 
all performed by beat of drum- — from the age of twelve 
they were taught military exercises ; *their amusements, 
their games, were all' of a military character. Nor were 
other encouragements of a more substantial description 
wanting. To each Ijmeum one hundred and fifty bur- 
saries were annexed, paid by government, and* bestowed 
on the most deserving and clever of the young pupils, 
in order to defray their expenses at the higher military 
academies, or Polytechnic School at Paris. Prom the 
many thousand salaried scholars thus chosen, two hun- 
dred and fifty were annually transferred to the special 
military academies, where they were exclusively main- 
tained at the expense of the state, and, when they 
arrived at the proper age, provided with commissions 
in the army, or ofGices in the civil departments of govern- 
ment. Nor was this all — two thousand four hundred 
youths of the greatest promise were every year selected 
from the conquered or dependent territories, and edu- 
cated at the military schools at the public expense ; and 
in like manner apportioned out, according to their dispo- 
si?’’ sition and talents, among the military or civil services of 
the empire.^ 

At all these schools religion was hardly mentioned : 

And entire political studics wcre altogether prohibited ; moral dis- 
quisitions little regarded ; but geography, mathematics, 
peroi’s-mu. mechanics, the physical sciences, fortifications, gunnery, 
engineering, and whatever was connected directly or 
indirectly with the art of war, sedulously taught and 
encouraged. The professors in the lyceums and colleges 
were bound to celibacy; the primary teachers might 
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many, but in that case they were compelled to lodge with- 
out the precincts ; a regulation which, to persons of their 
limited income, seldom exceeding twenty pounds a-year, 
. amounted to a prohibition. All the teachers, of whatever 
grade, were liable to instant dismissal on the report of 
the rectors or inspectors, if any of the rules were infringed. 
Their emoluments were all derived from government, 
and their promotion depended entirely on the same 
authority. The scholars were debarred from all corre- 
spondence, except with their parents ; and letters even 
from them could only be received in presence of the 
master. Thus, not only were the whole schools of the 
empire directed to the purposes of war or abject submis- 
sion, and directly placed under the control of government, 
but a spiritual militia was established in them all, to 
enforce everywhere the mandates and doctrines which 
it promulgated. Napoleon did not discourage education ; 
on the contrary, he laboured assiduously to promote it : 
but he rendered it wholly and exclusively subservient to 
his purposes. He did not destroy the battery, but 
seized its guns, and skilfully turned them on the enemy. 
Combining into one government all the known modes of 
degrading mankind, he aimed at, and all but established, 
a system of despotism unparalleled in its tendency to 
crush and enslave the human mind. By the conscrip- 
tion he forced, like Timour or Gengis Khan, the whole 
physical energies of his subjects into the ranks of war, 
and the prosecution of military aggrandisement ; by the 
police, the state prisons, and the censorship of the press, 
he enforced everywhere, like the Byzantine emperors, 
implicit obedience to his civil administration, and directed 
at pleasure the thoughts of his subjects ; while, by 
means of a vast system of centralised education, skilfully 
directed to the purposes of conquest or despotism, and 
maintained by an order of educational J esuits abjectly 
devoted to his will, he aimed, like Loyola or Hildebrand, 
at throwing still more indestructible chains over the 
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minds of the future generations of mankind. It need 
hardly be said that the effect of this entire subjection of 
the human mind to thraldom was the destruction of 
literary genius. Liberty is its yital air: remove it, 
and it dies. The pulpit was silent : oratory at the 
bar, or in the senate, was alike unknown: the graceful 
flattery of M. Fontanes was alone heard in the legis- 
lature : composition became lifeless in every department. 
Poetry degenerated into conceit, romance into insipidity ; 
the freedom of licentiousness ceased in expression — it 
remained only in actions. The arts shared in the 
general degradation. Statuary was little cultivated; and 
even the genius of David and Gros, fettered by the chains 
of the empire, ventured only on the expression on 
canvass of the slavish adulation of its chief, which had 
penetrated every heart.^ 

On one occasion, when the learned and intrepid M, 
Suard had concluded, in Napoleon’s presence, a warm 
eulogium on the talent with which Tacitus had portrayed 
the lives and vices of the Roman Emperors, he observed, 
— “You say well; but he would have done still better 
if he had told us how it happened that the Roman people 
tolerated and even loved those bad Emperors. It is that 
which it would have been of the most importance for 
posterity to know.”? If this observation is just, as it 
undoubtedly is with reference to the Roman emperors, 
how much more is it applicable to Napoleon himself; for 
nothing is more certain than that, in the midst of all this 
despotic rule, when the Emperor was overturning aU the 
principles of the Revolution, draining France of its heart’s 
blood, and training the generation, educated amidst the 
fumes of equality, to the degradation of slavery, he was 
not only tolerated, but almost worshipped by his subjects. 
This extraordinary change, too, took place, not, as in the 
Roman empire, after the lapse of centuries, but in one 
generation. The age of Gracchus was in France in- 
stantly succeeded by that of Caligula; the democratic 
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fervour of the Gontemporaries of Marius pluuged at once 
into the Eastern adulation of the successors of Con- 
stantine. 

In this respect, there is a most remarkable difference 
bet'ween the English and French Revolutions. In both, 
indeed, a brief period of democratic fervour was suc- 
ceeded, as it ever must be in an old state, by a military 
despotism ; but the temper with which this change of 
government was received in the two countries was totally 
at variance, and the frame of government which has been 
left in each is essentially different. “ The English aris- 
tocracy,” says Madame de Stael, “had more dignity in 
’ their misfortunes than the French ; for they did not 
commit the two immense faults from which the French 
will never be able to exculpate themselves — the first, that 
of having united themselves to strangers against their 
native country ; the second, that of having condescended 
to accept employments in the antechambers of a sovereign 
who, according to their principles, had no right to the 
throne.”^ But this remarkable difference was not con- 
fined to the aristocracy ; all classes in England evinced 
an early and decided aversion to the violent measures of 
the army and its chiefs. The nobles and landed pro- 
prietors kept aloof from the court of the Protector, 
neither assisting at his councils nor accepting his repeated 
offers of lucrative situations ; and such was the temper of 
the Commons, that Cromwell soon found they were totally 
unmanageable, and thei'efore disused them as jurymen. 
In fact they returned such refractory representatives to 
parliament, that none of the Houses which he summoned 
were allowed to sit more than a few days. 

England, therefore, was overwhelmed by a military 
usurpation, but the spirit of the nation was not subdued ; 
and even in its gloomiest periods might be seen traces of 
a free spirit, and growing marks of that independent 
disposition which waited only for the death of the fortu- 
nate usurper to re-establish the national liberties. In 
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France, on the other hand, all classes seemed to Tie -with 
each other in fawning upon the triumphant conqueror 
who had subTerted the Reyolution. The nobles rushed 
in crowds into liis antechambers, and laid the honours^ , 
of the monarchy at his feet ; the burghers vied with each 4 j 
other in obsequious submission to his will, or graceful ' 
flattery of his actions; the tiers-Uat joyfully clothed 
themselves with his titles, or accepted his employment ; 
the peasantry gave him their best blood, and cheerfully 
yielded Tip their children to his ambition. The senate 
was the echo of his sentiments, the council of state the 
organ of his wishes, the legislative body the register of 
his mandates. The legislature was submissive, the elec- * 
tors pliant, the jurymen obedient; and in the whole 
monarchy, so recently convulsed with the fervour of 
democracy,, was to be heard only the mandates of power, 
the incense of flattery, qr the voice of adulation. 

Much of this extraordinary difference between the 
immediate effects of the Revolutions in the two countries 
is, without doubt, to be ascribed to the greater devasta- * x 
tion, more sweeping changes, and deeper guilt of the 
French convulsion. The bloody proscriptions and 
unbounded confiscations of the popular party, were the 
cause which at once occasioned and justified the emigra- 
tion of the noblesse. Though political wisdom, equally 
as true patriotism, should have forbidden their uniting 
their aims, under any circumstances, with the stranger 
against their native land ; yet some allowance must be 
made for the lacerated feelings of men first driven into 
exile by a bloodthirsty faction, and then deprived of their 
estates and reduced to beggary, because they declined to 
return and place their necks under the guillotine. We 
can sympathise with the implacable vengeance of those 
who had seen their parents, brothers, sisters, or children, 
massacred by an inhuman party, who, by rousing the 
cupidity of the working-classes, had succeeded in estab- 
lishing the most infernal despotism in their country that 
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had erer disgraced mankind. The excessive misery, too, chap. 

which democratic ascendency had produced upon all ! — 

ranks, and especially the lowest, induced, as its natural 
result, that universal and ardent desire for the establish- 
ment of a powerful and energetic government, which 
woful experience had proved to be the only practicable 
mode of terminating the general calarnities. The reaction 
of order and tranquillity against republican violence and 
misery, was more powerful and wide-spread in France 
than in England, because the suffering which had pre- 
ceded it had been more acute and universal. The despo- 
tism of Napoleon was more oppressive and more willingly 
acquiesced in than that of Cromwell, from the same 
causes which had rendered the atrocities of the revolu- 
tionists in France more excessive than those of the 
republicans in England. 

But, after making every allowance for the weight and 
importance of these circumstances, it is evident that But uiis 
something more is required to explain the extraordinary not explain 
change in the national disposition which took place from 
the days of the Revolution to those of the Empire. That 
suffering should produce an alteration of opinion in regard 
to the merits of the changes which had occasioned it — • 
that the now universally felt evils of democratic gov- 
ernment should incline all classes to range themselves 
under the banner of a single chief, is indeed intelligible, 
and in truth nothing more than the operation of expe- 
rience upon the great body of mankind. But that this 
experience should produce individual baseness — that the 
madness of republicanism should be succeeded, not by the 
caution of wisdom, but the adulation of selfishness — and 
that the riot of European liberty should plunge at once 
into the servility of Eastern despotism, is the extraordi- 
nary thing. It is in vain to seek the explanation of this 
phenomenon in the influence of an extraordinary man, or 
the mingled sway of the ambitious passions which an 
unprecedented career of success had brought to bear 
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upon tlie nation. These circumstances -vvill nerer at 
once alter the character of a people : they cannot convert 
public spirit into selfishness j they cannot do the ■work of 
centuries of decline, or change the age of Fabricius into 
that of Nero. 

An attentive consideration of these particulars must, 
with every impartial mind, lead to the conclusion that it 
was not the genuine spirit of freedom which convulsed 
France and desolated Europe, but the bastard passion for 
individual elevation. Both these passions are, indeed, 
essential to a successful struggle in the later stages of 
society in favour of liberty, because such a struggle 
requires the general concurrence of mankind ; and such 
concurrence, except in cases of extraordinary fervom.' or 
rural simplicity, is only to be gained by the combined 
influence of the selfish and the generous passions of our 
nature. But everything in the final result depends on 
the proportion in which these noble and base ingredients 
are rningled in the public inind. In either case, if demo- 
cracy becomes triumphant, suffering will be induced, and 
a reaction must ensue. But if the generous flame of 
liberty is the ruling passion, the period of despotic sway 
and militaiy force will be one of indignant silence, con- 
vinced reason, or compulsory submission. If the selfish 
passion for distinction, or the ardent thirst for authority, 
is the moving power, it will be distinguished by the base- 
ness of servility, the lust of corruption, the rhetoric of 
adulation. 

The reason is obvious. In the excesses of power, 
whether regal, aristocratic, or republican, the disinter- 
ested friends of freedom, either in the conservative or 
liberal ranks, can discover nothing but a matter of 
unqualified hatred and aversion ; but the aspirants after 
distinction, the candidates for power, the covetous of 
gold, find in those very excesses the precise objects of 
their desire, provided only that their benefits accrue to 
themselves. If, therefore, from the temper of the public 
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mind, it lias become eTident that democratic anarchy can chap. 

no longer be maintained, and that the stern sivay of ^ — 

authority has, for a season at least, become unaToidable, 
the selfish and corrupt hasten to throw themselres into its 
anns, and lavish that flattery on the single which they 
formerly bestowed on the many-headed despot. They do 
so in the hope that they may thus secure to themselves 
the real objects of their ambition ; while the virtuous and 
patriotic retire altogether from public life, and seek in 
the privacy of retirement that innocence which can no 
longer be found in the prominent stations of the world. 

Then is the period when the indignant lines of the poet 
are indeed applicable— 

'‘When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway. 

The post of honour is a private station.” 


That the spirit of freedom was at no period the ruling 
passion of the French Revolution has been declared by all The prin- 
its observers, and clearly demonstrated by the events of Sledom^ 
its progress. Napoleon and Madame de Stael have con- XS*'* 
curred in stating, that the desire for equality was the Re- 
moving principle ; and this desire, in an advanced age, is solution, 
but another name for the selfish passion for individual 
aggrandisement. Men profess, and for the time perhaps 
feel, a desire that all should stai-t equal, in order that 
their own chance of being foremost in the race should be 
improved ; but if they can turn the advantage to their 
own side, they are in no hurry to share it with those 
whom they have outstripped. The most ardent of the 
French revolutionists showed, by their subsequent con- 
duct, that they had no sort of objection to the most 
invidious and exclusive distinctions being re-established, 
provided only that they were conceived in their own 
favour. The remarkable and luminous fact, that not one 
of the successive factions which rose to power in the 
course of the convulsion, ever thought either of limiting 
the period within which an accused party might bo detained 
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ci^p. in prison witliont being brought to trial, or abolishing the 

— odious and degrading fetters of the police, or securing to 

the minority, in opposition to the ruling power, the means 
of influencing pubhc opinion by a practically free press, 
and the undisturbed right of assembling to discuss the 
measures of goyernment in public meetings, affords insur- 
mountable proofs that nothing was ever further from 
their real intentions than the establishment of the prin- 
ciples of genuine freedom. 

gg All these parties, indeed, when struggling for power, 
thin^ut^ were loud in their demand for these essential guarantees 
vetement to Hbei’ty, without the full establishment of which its 
power, blessings must ever be an empty name ; but none, when 
they attained it, ever thought of carrying their principles 
into practice. They never proposed to put that bit in 
their own mouths which they had been so desirous of 
placing in those of their antagonists. None of them 
evinced the shghtest hesitation in taking advantage of, 
and straining to the utmost, those arbitrary powers which, 
by common consent, seemed to be left at the disposal of 
the executive government. The conclusion is unavoidable, 
that throughout the whole period it was selfish ambition 
which was the real principle of action ; and that, if the 
love of freedom existed at all, it glowed in so inconsider- 
able a number of breasts as to be altogether incapable of 
producing any durable impression on the national fortunes. 
Nor is this surprising," when it is recollected in what an 
advanced age of society, and among what a corrupted, 
and, above aU, irreligious people the Revolution broke 
out. The degrees in which the spirit of public freedom 
and the desire of private aggrandisement will be mingled 
in every democratic convulsion, must always be almost 
entirely dependent on the proportion in which the gene- 
rous and disinterested, or the selfish and grasping passions, 
previously preva,il in the public mind. And, without 
disputing the influence of other causes, it may safely be 
affirmed that the main cause of the difierence is to be 
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found in tlie pi'eTalence or the disregard of religious chap. 
feeling ; that it is in its ascendency that the only eifectual . 
safeguard can be found against the temptations to e?il 
which arise during the progress of social conflicts ; and 
that of all desperate attempts, the most hopeless is to rear 
the fabric of ciyil liberty or public virtue on any other basis 
than that Faith which alone is able to overcome the 
inherent principles of corruption in the human heart. 

Of all the manifold and lasting evils which the 

® QQ 

thorough ascendency of democratic power, even for a Generd 
short time, produces, perhaps the most lamentable, and o? pK” 
that of which France, under the empire, afforded the Xch tto 
most memorable example, is the utter corruption of public Relation 
opinion and confusion of ideas which it necessarily induces, 
terminating at last in the general application to public 
actions of no other test but that of success. The way in 
which this deplorable consequence ensues is very apparent, 
and it points in the clearest manner to the principle on 
which alone a good government can be formed. Where 
property is the ruling, and numbers the controlling power, 
the opinion of the multitude is necessarily, in the general 
case, in favour of a virtuous administration, and adverse 
to the corruptions or oppression of government, because 
the majority have nothing to gain by such abuses ; and 
where private interest does not intervene, it will always, 
as in a theatre, be on the side of virtue. However much 
disposed the holders of authority in such a state may be 
unduly to extend its limits, or apply it to their own 
private pm'poses as well as the public service, they are 
prevented from pushing such abuses to any great excess 
by the watchful jealousy of the popular classes in the 
state. But when the people are themselves, or by means 
of their , demagogues, in possession, not merely of the 
power of controlling and watching the government, but 
of actually directing its movements and sharing in its 
profits, this salutary and indispensable check is at once 
destroyed. 
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CHAP. From being tbe determined enemies, tbe democratic 
body become at once,>srben installed in power, the most 
1807. decided supporters of erery species of con-uption, because 
Theliio- they profit by its effects; and although the opposite 
Shra P^i’ty> 110 '^ excluded from office, may be loud in their 

condemnation of such proceedings, yet, being OTerthro-^a- 
ai)use, be- in the conflict, they are no longer able to influence the 
pSbyit. measimes of government. Being a small minority in the 
state, they are not, at least tiU after the lapse of a very 
long, period, able to bring over the majority to their 
sentiments, or form that general concurrence which can 
properly be called public opinion. In the interim every 
species of abuse is not only practised but loudly applauded 
by the democratic partisans, now interested in their 
continuance ; and hence, not only the destruction of that 
invaluable check, which, under other circumstances, the 
opinion of the majority in opposition forms to the 
misdeeds of the few in power, but the total corruption 
and depravation of the feeling with regard to public 
matters of that majority itself. The restraining has now 
become the moving power ; the check upon evil the 
stimulant to corruption ; the fly-wheel, instead of the 
regulator of the machine, the headlong force which is to 
hurl it to destruction. Such ■ is the extent of this evil, 
and such the rapidity with which, under the combined 
influence of temptation to themselves and impotence in 
their adversaries, the tyrant majority are seduced into 
depraved principles and a course of iniquity, that it may 
perhaps be pronounced the greatest, because the most 
lasting and irremediable, of the evils of democratic govern- 


ment. 


Ceetealisation, in such a state of public feeling, is 
the great enemy which freedom has to dread, because it 
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centojisf- is the oue which addresses itself to the principles that 
state rf pub- possess the most durable sway over the human heart, 
lie feeimff. military force or anarchical misrule, it has in 

every age completed the downfall of real liberty. If such 
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a ’Withering system is attempted in the healthful state of chap. 

the body politic— that is, where property and education 

are the iniling, and numbers and popular zeal the controi- 
lincr power — it will always experience the most decided 
opposition from the natural jealousy of gOYcrnment on the 
part of aU who do not participate in its advantages. 

Except in extraordinary circumstances, it is not hkelj to 
meet with any considerable, success. But the case is 
widely different when the democratic rulers arc them- 
selves in power. Centralisation then goes on at a swi t 
pace; and for a very obvious reason, that both the 
necessities of government, the interests of its democratic 
supporters, and the experienced evils of the populai 
election of public functionaries, concur in recommending 
it The executive being erected on the ruins, or agams 
tlie wishes, of the holders of property, has nothing to 
expect from their support, and therefore is fain to extend 
its influence, and provide for its numerous and_ needy 
followers, by the multiplication of offices all m the 
appointment of the central government. The popular 
leaders, hoping to profit largely by this accumulation of 

official patronage in the hands of their chiefs, “ 

noways oppose, but give their most cordial siipport to the 
same system. Meanwhile the great mass of the peop e, 
dis<^usted with the weak or corrupt administration of the 
municipal or local functionaries who owed their elevation 
to popular election, rapidly and inevitably glide into the 
opinion, that no mode of appointment can be so_ bad as 
that under the evils of which they are now suffering, _anc 
that a practically good government can never be attained 
till the disposal of all offices of any importance is vested 
in the executive authority. 

Thus all classes, though for very different reasons, concur 
in supporting the system of centralisation -a spiem, 
nevertheless, which, though doubtless often productive — . 
of improvement in the outset in practical administration 
and local government, is the most formidable enemy in 
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the end which the cause of freedom has to combat, and 
the one against which, therefore, it behoves its real friends 
in an especial manner to be on their guard. The anarchy 
which is the first effect of democratic ascendency, neces- 
sarily and rapidly terminates in military despotism: that 
despotism itself, from its brutahty and violence, cannot, 
in any well-informed state, be of very long endurance. 
But the irresistible sway of a centralised government, 
established by a democratic executive, and sustained by 
the aid of selfish support from the popidar party, may 
finally crush the spirit and extinguish all the blessings 
of freedom, by removing all the practical evils which 
preceding convulsions had occasioned, enlisting alike the 
friends of order and the partisans of democracy in its 
ranks, and engaging the most influential poi’tion of the 
people by interested motives in its support. It was 
neither the vengeance of Marius nor the proscriptions of 
Sylla, neither the aristocracy of Pompey nor the genius of 
Crnsar, which finally prostrated the liberties of Rome; it 
was the centralised government of Augustus which framed 
the chains that could never be shaken off. There is the 
ultimate and deadly foe of freedom; there the enemy, 
ever ready to break in and reap the last spoils of the 
discord and infatuation of others. And wherever such a 
centralised system has grown up in an old-established 
state, after a severe course of democratic suffering, it is 
not going too far to assert that the cause of freedom is 
utterly hopeless, and that the seeds of death are implanted 
in the community.’®^ 

^ I am happy to find this opinion, which I have long entertained, supported 
by the great authority of M. de Tocqueville. If absolute power,” says he, 

should re-establish itself, in whatever hands, in any of the democratic states of 
Europe, I have no doubt it would assume a new form unknown to our fathers. 
When the great families and the spirit of clanship prevailed, the individual who 
had to contend with tyranny never felt himself alone ; he was supported by his 
clients, his relations, his friends. But when his estates are divided, and races 
are confounded, where shall we find the spirit of family ? What force will 
remain in. the infiuence of habit among a people changing perpetually, where 
every act of tyranny will find a precedent in previous disorders, where every 
crime can be justified by an example ; where nothing exists of sufiieient anti- 
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It is in these predisposing circumstances that -we chap. 

must look for the real causes, not merely of the despo- ! — 

tism of Napoleon, but of the ready reception which it 
met with from all classes, and the alacrity with which it was the 
the fervent passions of democracy were converted at 
once into the debasing servility of Asiatic despotism. 

The Republican writers fall into the most palpable error 
when they accuse that great man of having overturned 
the principles of the Revolution, and of being the real 
cause of its terminating in the establishment of arbitrary 
power. So far from it, he carried out these principles to 
their natural and unavoidable result ; he did no more 
than reap the harvest, from the crop which had been sown 
by other and very different hands. The real authors of 
the despotism of Napoleon were those who overturned 
the monarchy of Louis. It was Sieyes and Mirabeau, and 
the enthusiastic spirits of the Constituent Assembly, who 
set in motion the chain of causes and effects which neces- 
sarily, in their final result, induced the chains of the 
empire. 

Doubtless, Napoleon availed himself with great skill of 
the extraordinary combination of circumstances which AWut/wiA 
had thus in a manner presented despotism to his grasp. poiMutook 
The leading principles of his government, as Madame de 
Stael has well observed, w'ere to respect studiously the 
interests which the Revolution had created, to turn its 
passions into the career of military conquest or civil 
ambition, to open the career of success alike to all who 
deserved it, and to rule public opinion by a skilful use 

quity to render its destruction an object of dread, and nothing can be figured 
so new that men aro afraid to engage in it ? What resistance would manners 
afford which have already received so many shocks? What could public 
opinion do, when there do not exist twenty persons bound together by any com- 
mon tie — when you can no more meet with a man, a family, a body corporate, or a 
class of society, which could represent or act upon that opinion — when each 
citizen is equally poor, equally impotent, equally isolated, and can only oppose 
Ms individual weakness to the m'gmmd Mrength of the central government 2 To 
•figure anything analogous to the despotism which would then he established 
amongst us, we would require to recur not to our own annals — we ■would be 
forced to recur to the frightful periods of Koman tyranny, when, manners 
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CHAP, of the influeace of the press.^ No maxims more likelj to 
gOTem an actiTC, energetic, and corrupted people, could 
possibly have been devised : but still they would have 
failed in producing the desired effect, and the attempt to t- . 
enslave France would have proved abortive, even in his 'i ' 
able hands, if success had not been rendered certain 
by the madness and guilt which pi’eceded him. And in 
executing the mission on which he firmly believed he was 
sent— -the closing the wounds and putting a stop to the hor- 
rors of the Revolution— we are not to imagine that he was 
to blame, so far at least as his domestic government was 
concerned. On the contrary, he took the only measures , v 
which remained practicable to restrain its excesses, or put ; 
a period to its suffering ; and subsequent experience has 
abundantly proved that every government which was 
founded on any other principles, or practically gave the 
people any share of that power for which they had so 
passionately contended, involved in itself the seeds of its 
speedy destruction. ^ ^ 

And although nothing can be more certain than that '-4 ^ 
But this, centralisation is the ultimate extinguisher of freedom, and 
great an the iiisidious foe which, eleyated on its triumphs, is finally 
unavoiSie destructive of its pifinciples, yet it is not, in such a state 
of society as that of France in the time of Napoleon, to 
outhetemi- regarded as an evil which it was the duty of a real 
nation of the patriot to rcsist. As long indeed as the elements of free- 

Kevolution. \ .. i -ii-v 

dom exist m a state — that is, as long as the higher and ;; 
middle classes retain their public spirit and their posses- 

being corrupted, old recollections effaced, habits destroyed, opinions wavering, 
liberty deprived of its asylum under the laws, could no longer find a place of * 

refuge ; where, no guarantee existing for the citizens, and they having none for 
themselves, men in power made a sport of the people, and princes wore out 
the clemency of the heavens rather than the patience of their subjects. They 
are blind indeed who look after democratic equality for the monarchy of 
Henry IV. or Louis XIV. For my own part, when I reflect on the state to 
which many European nations have already arrived, and that to which others 
are fast tending, I am led to believe that soon there will be no place among them ^ . V 

but for democratic equality or tJiiO tyrarmy of the Ocesars ” — Tocqueville, ii. 258, ' 

259. What a picture of the effects of democratic triumph from a liberal writer, 
himself an eye-witness of its effects 1 t 
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sion’s — it is impossible that public jealousy can be too chap. 

strongly aroused on this subject, or that it can be too 1— 

strongly impressed upon the people, that if aU the interests 
of the state are centred in the hands of the executive, 
be it monarchical or democratic, the extinction not only 
of the rights but of the spirit of freedom is at hand, and 
nothing remains to the state but an old age of decrepitude 
and decline. But if the people would shun these evils, 
they must pause on the threshold of their career, and avoid 
the destruction of the property or influence of those classes 
inferior to the throne, though superior to themselves, 
whose influence forms an essential ingredient in the com- 
position of public freedom. The English did so. The 
rights of the middle ranks, the church, and the aristocracy, 
survived the triumphs of Cromwell, and in consequence 
two hundred years of liberty have been enjoyed by the 
British nation. The French did not do so : the church, 
the middle ranks, and the aristocracy, were utterly 
destroyed during the feiwour of the Revolution ; and the 
result has been, that, notwithstanding all their subsequent 
sufferings, they have not enjoyed one hour of real freedom. 

Many struggles have ensued, and may ensue, for the 
possession of supreme power ; many revolutions of the Despotic 
palace have shaken, and may hereafter shake the fabric of 
their society ; but no attempt has been made, or will be liXa 
made, to limit the power of their executive, or extend the 
liberty of their people. The centralised despotic govern- 
ment of Napoleon still remains untouched — the question 
with all parties is, not whether its powers shall he 
restrained, but who shall direct them. Universal suffrage 
itself affords no sort of security against such a result : the 
quasi monarchy of Louis Napoleon was established in 
France in 1849 by a majority of four millions of electors, 
within a year of the communist and socialist fervour of 
1848. The more popular and democratic the faction is 
which gains the ascendency, the more formidable does the 
action of the state machine become, because the weaker 
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is the counteraeting force -wliicli is to restrain its motions. 
If the extreme democratic party were to succeed to power, 
the force of the centralised gOTernment, based on the 
support of the people, would, in a short time, become 
wellnigh insupportable. In the triumphs which they 
achieved, and the crimes which they committed, the early 
Revolutionists poured the poison which ever proves fatal 
to freedom through the veins of their country ; with their 
own hands they dug the grave of its liberties. Nothing 
remained to their descendants but to lie down and receive 
their doom. When this last deplorable effect has taken 
place, it becomes the duty of the patriot no longer to 
resist the centralising system ; but to support it as the 
only species of administration under which, since freedom 
is unattainable, the minor advantage of a tranquil despo- 
tism can be attained. 

It was a rule in one of the republics of antiquity, that 
no public monument should be voted to any person who 
had been engaged in the administration of affairs till ten 
years after his death, in order that the ultimate effect of 
^ his measures, whether for good or for evil, should be 
first fuUy developed. Judging by this principle, to how 
few characters in the French Revolution will the friends 
of freedom in future times rear a mausoleum; to how 
many will the abettors of arbitrary power, if their real 
opinions could be divulged, be inclined to erect statues ! 
Looking forward for the short period of only eighteen 
years, not a month in the lifetime of a nation, and seeing 
in the servility and sycophancy of the empire the neces- 
sary effects of the vehemence and injustice of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, what opinion are we to form of the 
self-styled patriots and philosophers of the day, who thus, 
in so short a time, blasted the prospects and withered the 
destiny of their country ? Who were the real friends of 
freedom 1 Mr Pitt and Mr Burke, who, by combating 
the ambition of democracy and coercing its extravagance 
in this country, have bequeathed to their descendants the 
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glorious and enduring fabric of British liberty ; or Mira- 
beau and Danton, -who, by acMeving for its rotaries a 
bloody triumph on the banks of the Seine, plunged their 
children and all succeeding ages into the inextricable 
fetters of a centralised despotism 1 It is fitting, doubtless, 
that youth should rejoice; but it is fitting, also, that man- 
hood should be prosperous and old age contented ; and 
the seducers, "whether of individuals or nations, are little 
to be commended, wbo, taking advantage of the passions 
of early years or the simplicity of inexperience, precipitate 
their victims into a course of iniquity, and lead them, 
through a few months of vicious indulgence or delirious 
excitement, to a life of suffering and an old age of 
contempt! 
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SETTLEMENT OP EUEOPE AFTEE THE TEEATY OP TILSIT. 
JULY 1807— JAN0AEY 1808. 


If the treaty of Tilsit was productire of glory to the 
CHAP. Emperor Napoleon, and transport and opulence to the 

; — citizens of his Tictorious capital, it was the commence- 

ment of a period of suffering, ignominy, and bondage to 
General the Other Capitals and countries of continental Europe. 
SSay pro? Russia, it was true, had extricated herself unscathed from 
EuTsi’by the strife; her military renown had suffered no diminu- 
ofVusE^ tion on the field of Eylau, or in the struggle of Fried- 
land ; it was apparent to all the world that she had 
been orerpowered by banded Europe, not conquered by 
Fi’ance in the strife. But still she had failed in the 
object of the war. Her arms, instead of being adranced 
to the Rhine, were thrown back to the Niemen; in 
indignant silence her warriors had re-entered their coun- 
try, and surrendered to their irresistible rivals the 
mastery of western Europe. If the Czar had been 
seduced by the artifices of Napoleon, or dazzled by the 
halo of glory which encircled his brows; if the army 
was proud of having so long arrested, with inferior forces, 
the conqueror before whom the Austrian and Prussian 
monarchies had sunk to the dust, the nobles were not 
carried away by the general illusion. They saw clearly, 
amidst the flattery which was lavished on their rulers, 
the gilded chains which were imposed on their country. 
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They could not disguise from themselves that France 
had not only acquired by this treaty an irresistible pre- 
ponderance in western and central Europe, but subjected 
, Russia herself to her command ; that the price to the 
empire of the Czar, at which all the advantages of the 
treaty had been purchased, was its accession to the Con- 
tinental System, and the closing of its ports to the ships 
of Great Britain; and that thus not only were they 
likely to be deprived of half their wonted revenue from 
their estates, by losing the principal market for their 
produce, but compelled to contribute to the aggrandise- 
ment of a rival empire, already too powerful for their 
independence, and which, it was foreseen, would ere long 
aim a mortal stroke at their national existence. So 
strong and universal were these feelings among the whole 
aristocratic and commercial circles, that when General 
Savary, whom Napoleon had chosen as his ambassador at 
the Russian capital, on account of the address he had 
exhibited, and the favour with which he had been 
received by Alexander at the time of the battle of 
Austerlitz,^ arrived at St Petersburg, he experienced, by 
his own avowal, the utmost difficulty in finding any 
furnished hotel where he could obtain admission; and 
during the first six weeks of his stay there, though he 
was overwhelmed with attentions from the Emperor, he 
did not receive one invitation from any of the nobility. 
While he saw the guests whom he met at the palace 
depart in ci’owds to the balls and concerts of that scene 
of festivity, he himself returned, mortified and disconso- 
late, from the imperial table to his own apartments.^* 

* 111 Sayary’s case the general aversion to the cause of France was increased 
by the part which he was hnown to have taken in the murder of the Due 
d’Enghien, which had been one of the leading causes of the irritation that led 
to the war. Napoleon, charmed at having extricated himself with credit from 
so perilous and unprofitable a contest, gave, the most positive injunctions to his 
envoy at the Russian court at all hazards to avoid its renewal. ^*'1 have just 
concluded peace,” said he to Savaiy : '^they tell me I have done wrong, and 
that I shall repent it j but, by my faith, we have had enough of w^ar — we must 
give repose to the world. I am going to send you to St Petersburg as chai*g6- 
d’affaires till an ambassador is appointed. You will have the direction of my 
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In the British dominions the disastrous intelligence 
produced a different, but perhaps still more mournful 
impression. England was, by her maritime superiority, 
relieved from the apprehensions of immediate danger, 
and the general resolution to maintain the contest con- 
tinued unabated; but a feeling of despondence pervaded 
the public mind, and the strife was persevered in rather 
with the sternness of dogged resistance, or from a sense 
of the impossibility of making a secure accommodation, 
than from any hope that the war could be brought to a 
successful issue. This general impression cannot be better 
portrayed than in the words of Sir James Mackintosh, 
the able champion, in its earlier days, of the French 
Revolution : — ■“ I do not indeed despair of the human 
race ; but the days and nights of mighty revolutions have 
not yet been measured by human intellect. Though the 
whole course of human affairs may be towards a better 
state, experience does not justify us in supposing that 
many steps of the progress may not be immediately for 
the worse. The race of man may at last reach the pro- 
mised land; but there is no assurance that the present 
generation will not perish in the wilderness. The pros- 
pect of the nearest part of futurity, of all that we can 
discover, is very dismal. The mere establishment of 
absolute power in France is the least part of the evil: it 
might be necessary for a time to moderate the vibrations 
of the pendulum in that agitated state; but what are the 
external effects of these convulsions? Europe is now 


affairs there : lay it down as the ruling principle of your conduct that any 
further contest is to be avoided ; nothing would displease me so much as to bo 
involved in that quarter in fresh embarrassments. Talleyrand will tell you 
what to do, and what has been arranged between the Emperor of Russia and 
me. I am about to give repose to the army in the country we have conquered, 
and to enforce payment of the contributions; that is the only difficulty 
which I anticipate ; but regulate yourself by this principle, that I will on no 
accou7it he again drawn into a contest. Never speak of war ; in conversation 
studiously avoid everything which may give offence; contravene no usage; 
ridicule no custom. Neglect nothing which may draw closer and perpetuate 
the bonds of alliance now contracted with that country,”— Savary, hi. 96, 97 ; 
and Harderbeeg, x. 29. 
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covered with a multitude of dependent despots, whose chap. 

existence depends on their maintaining the paramount ^ — 

tyranny in France. The mischief has hecome too intri- 
* cate to he unravelled in our day; an evil greater than 
despotism, or rather the worst and most hideous form of 
despotism, approaches; a monarchy literally universal 
seems about to be established ; then all the spirit, variety, 
and emulation of separate nations, which the w'orst forms 
of internal government have not utterly extinguished, 
will vanish. And in that state of things, if we may 
judge from past examples, the whole energy of human 
, intellect and virtue will languish, and can scarce be 
* revived otherwise than by an infusion of barbarism.”^ iiacHntoS 
Such were the anticipations of the greatest intellects of to w". ogii- 
the age, even among those who had originally been most St’isoa.' 
favourable to the democi'atic principle, and that, too, on 
the eve of the Peninsular campaigns, and at no great 
distance from the general resurrection of Europe after 
the Moscow retreat — a memorable example of the fallacy 
of any political conclusions founded upon the supposed 
durability of the causes at any one time in operation ; 
and of the oblivion of that provision for the remedy of 
intolerable evils, by the reaction of mankind against the 
suffering of these, and of the general intermixture of the 
principles of good and evil in human affairs, which, as it 
is the most general lesson to be deduced from liistory, 

^ .. so is it fitted above all others to inspire moderation in 
prosperous and constancy in adverse affairs. 

The political changes consequent in central Europe 
on the treaty of Tilsit were speedily developed. On his Conatitu- 
route to Paris, Napoleon met a deputation of eight of the (XLd- 
principal nobles, in the French interest, of Prussian vvSfaw. 
Poland at Dresden; and Talleyrand, in a few days, pro- 
duced a constitution for the grand-duchy, calculated, as 
he thought, at once to satisfy the general wish for a 
restoration of their nationality, and to accord with the des- 
potic views of the Emperors of the East and West. By 
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CHAP, tliis deed, -w^hicli 'was produced with, more than usual 
rapidity even in those days of constitution-manufactm-e, 
the ducal crown was declared to he hereditary in the 
Saxon family: the grand-duke was invested with the 
whole executive power, and he alone had the privilege of 
proposing laws to the diet, with whom the prerogative 
I’emaiued of passing or rejecting them. This diet was 
composed of a senate of eighteen, named by the grand- 
duke, embracing six bishops and twelve lay nobles, and a 
chamber of deputies of a hundred members ; sixty being 
appointed by the nobility, and forty by the burghs. 
The chambers, like those at Paris, were doomed to 
silence; they could only decide on the arguments laid 
before them, on the part of the government, by the 
orators of the council of state, and of the chambers by 
commissions appointed by them. This mockery of a 
parliament was to assemble only once in two years, and 
then to sit but fifteen days. The ardent plebeian 
noblesse of Poland, whose democratic passions had so 
long brought desolation on their country, found little in 
these enactments to gratify their wishes; but a substan- 
tial, though perhaps precipitate improvement was made 
in the condition of the peasantry, by a clause declaring 
that the whole serfs were free. No time, however, was 
ihLa'ix. left for reflection; the deputies were constrained to 
nlga^tt ^'Ccept it ; and the new constitution of Poland was not 
lucch!?' framed, but sworn to at Dresden during the brief 

ii. 14 , ifl. period of Napoleon’s sojourn there on his route to 
Paris.^ 

^ The constitution given to the infant kingdom of West- 
Constitation phaHa was, in like manner, framed entirely upon the 
model of that of France. It contained a king, council 
of state, senate, silent aristocratic legislature, and public 
orators, cast like all those at this period from the Pari- 
sian mould. The throne was declared hereditary in the 
family of Jerome Buonaparte, the Emperor’s brother,' and 
the first sovereign ; one half of the allodial territories of the 
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former soTereigns, of which the new kingdom was com- chap. 
posed, was placed at the disposal of Napoleon, as a fund 
from which to form estates for his military followers ; 

• proYision was made for payment of the contributions 
levied by France, before any part of the revenue was 
obtained by the new sovereign ; the kingdom was directed 
to form part of the Confederation of the Rhine, and its 
military contingent, drawn from a population of about 
two millions of souls, fixed at twenty-five thousand men : 
in default of heirs-male of his body, the succession to the 
throne was to devolve on Napoleon and his heirs by birth 
, or adoption. Every corporate right and privilege was 
abolished; trial by jury and in open court introduced in 
criminal cases ; all exclusive privileges and exemptions 
from taxation annulled ; the nobility preserved, but de- 
prived of their former invidious rights. The chamber of 
deputies consisted of a hundred members, of whom seventy 
were chosen from the landed aristocracy, fifteen from the 
commercial, and fifteen from the literary classes. Salutary 
changes! if the equality which they were calculated to 
induce was the enjoyment of equal rights and general i a„„ 1?.,^ 
security ; but utterly fatal to freedom, if they were only m 
fitted to introduce an equality of servitude, and disable 
any individuals or associated bodies from taking the lead Martivui. ’ 
in the contest for the public liberties with the executive 
power.^ 

The states of the Rhenish confederacy had flattered 
themselves that the general peace concluded on the shores Oppressive 
of the Niemen would finally deliver them from the scourge govemment 
of warlike armaments and military contributions. But 
they were soon cruelly undeceived. Shortly after the °J*Hansr 
general pacification, and before they had recovered from totos. 
the burden of maintaining, clothing, and lodging the 
numerous corps of the Grand Army which traversed their 
,p. territories on the road to the Rhine, they were over- 
whelmed by the entry of a fresh body of forty thousand September, 
men, who issued from France, and took the route to the 
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Vistula, still at tlie sole expense of the allied states. 
They were speedily followed by a large body of Spaniards 
drawn from Italy, and which went to augment the corps 
of Romana, under the orders of Bernadotte, on the shores 
of the Baltic; a sad omen for succeeding times, when the 
conclusion of peace was immediately succeeded by fresh 
irruptions of armed men, and burdensome preparations, 
at the cost of the allied states, for future hostilities. It 
soon appeared that the stipulations in farour of the con- 
quered territories in the formal treaties were to be a mere 
empty name. It had been prorided at Tilsit that Dantzic 
was to be a free city, goyerned by its own magistrates; 
but .Rapp, the new governor, was speedily introduced at 
the head of a numerous French garrison, who summarily 
expelled the Prussian authorities and great part of the 
inhabitants, and began the rigorous enforcement of the 
French military contributions and the Continental System. 
The same system of government was sternly acted upon 
in Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeck, and all the Hanse ToAvns; 
Bourrienne continued to enforce it with such severity at 
Hamburg, that the trade of the place was entirely ruined, 
and large sums were remitted by him quarterly to the 
Tuileries out of the last fruits of the commercial enter- 
prise of the Hanse Towns.^ 

But most of all did the ruthless hand of conquest fall 
with unmitigated rigour on the inhabitants of Prussia. 
Hard as their lot appeared to be, as it was chalked Out in 
the treaty of Tilsit, it was yet enviable compared to that 
which, in the course of the pacification which followed, 
actually ensued from the oppressive exactions of the 
French government and the unbounded insolence of its 
soldiery. Immediately after the conclusion of the treaty 
which reft them of half their dominions, the King and 
Queen repaired to Memel, where they were compelled to 
sign a fresh convention, which, under pretext of providing 
for the liquidation of the contributions and speedy evacu- 
ation of their territories, in efiect subjected them, without 
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anj prospect of relief, to those intolerable barclens. By chap. 
this treaty it was propided that the evacuation of the — 
fortresses, with the exception of Stettin, Ciistrin, ' and 
* Glogau, should take place before the 1st November ; but 
this only on the condition that the whole contributions 
were previously paid up — a condition which it was well 
known could not be complied with, as they amounted to 
above four times the revenue of the whole kingdom before 
its dismemberment,* in addition to the burden of feeding, 
clothing, paying, and lodging above one hundred and fifty 
thousand men, for which no credit was given in estimating 
their amount by the French commissaries. By a second 
convention, concluded at Elbing three months afterwards, Oct. is. 
the unhappy monarch, instead of the single military road 
through his territories from Dresden to Warsaw, stipu- 
lated by the treaty of Tilsit, was compelled to allow five pas- 
sages, two for troops, and three for commercial purposes, to 
Saxony, Poland, and their respective allies — a stipulation 
which in effect cut his dominions through the middle, 
and subjected the inhabitants on these roads to unnum- 
bered exactions and demands both from the French and 
allied troops. Rapp, soon after, instead of a territory of Nov. 5. 
two leagues in breadth around the walls of Dantzic, as 
provided in the treaty, seized upon one two German miles, 
or eight English miles broad, counting from the extreme 
point of its outworks ; while by a third convention, in 
the beginning of November, Prussia was not only forced 
to cede to the Grand-duchy of Warsaw New Silesia and 
the circle of Michelau, — no inconsiderable addition to the 
losses, already enormous, imposed by the treaty of Tilsit, — 1 
but to ratify the ample grants out of the hereditary 
revenues of the Prussian crown, made by the Emperor sea, ere, ' 
Napoleon in favour of Berthier, Mortiei', and others of 
his military chiefs.^ 

* They amounted to 600,000,000 francs, or £24,000,000, and the revenue 
of Prussia, before the war, w'as about £6,000,000, — See ante, Chap, xlvl , 

§ T1, note. 
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CHAP. Vexatious as these fresh demands were, and cruellj as 
■ - their bitterness was aggravated by the arrogant manner 
180I- in -v^rllich compliance was demanded by the French autho- 
Fieshrsqui- ritics, they were inconsiderable compared to the enormous 
posXn*' burden of the military requisitions which, from this time 
fimSoT^ till the opening of the Russian campaign, perpetually 
drained away all the resources of Prussia. Not content 
with the crashing exactions, to the amount of six hundred 
millions of francs (£24,000,000,) already imposed during 
the war, Daru, the French receiver-general for the north 
of Germany, brought forward after the peace fresh claims 
to the amount of 154,000,000 (£6,160,000); andalthough 
that able functionary, on the earnest representations of 
the King, consented to take 35,000,000 francs off this 
requisition, the French minister Champagny, by the direc- 
tions of Napoleon, raised it again to the original sum. It 
was at length, at the earnest intercession of the Emperor 
Alexander, fixed at one hundred and forty millions 
(£5,600,000,) and Glogau, Stettin, and Ciistrin were 
pledged for its final liquidation, on condition that, till that 
took place, a French corps of ten thousand men should be 
put in possession of these fortresses, and maintained there 
entirely at the expense of Prassia. All this was exclusive 
of the cost of feeding, paying, and clothing the whole 
French troops still on or passing through the Prussian 
territory, who were not under a hundred thousand men. 
In addition to this, the King was obliged to bind him- 
self not to keep on foot, for the next ten years, more 
than forty-two thousand men. Thus, while his ter- 
ritory was intersected in every direction by military 
chaussdes for the benefit of his enemies, his chief fortresses 
still in their hands, and his subjects oppressed by the 
merciless exactions of a prodigious army, quaidered appa- 
rently permanently upon their industry, his own troops 
were reduced to so low an amount as to be barely equal 
to the collection of the revenue required by so vast a host 
of depredators. To complete the picture of his misfor- 
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tunes, the King was immediately compelled to adopt the chap. 

Continental System, and declare war against Great Britain ^ — 

— a measure which, by exposing his harbours to blockade, 

- and totally destroying his foreign commerce, seemed to 
render utterly hopeless the discharge of the overwhelm- Mak Suj. . 
ing pecuniary burdens with which his kingdom was Sis.' ‘ ’ 
loaded.^ 

To all human appearance, the power of Prussia was ^ 
now completely destroyed, and the monarchy of the Great wise Inter- 
Frederick seemed to be bound in fetters more strict and "Lptea by 
galling than had ever, in modern times, been imposed on 
an independent state. And doubtless, if these misfortunes 
had fallen on a people and a government not endowed in 
the highest degree with the spirit of patriotism and con- 
stancy in misfortune, this effect would have taken place. 

But adversity is the true test of political as well as private 
virtue, and those external calamities which utterly crush 
the feeble or degenerate, serve only to animate the exer- 
tions, and draw forth the energy of the uncorrupted por- 
tion of mankind. While the diplomatists of Europe were 
speculating on the entire extinction of Prussia as an inde- 
pendent power, and the only question appeared to be, to 
what fortunate neighbour the remnant of her territories 
would be allotted, a now and improved system of admin- 
istration was adopted in all the branches of her govern- 
ment, and the foundation was laid in present suffering 
and humiliation of future elevation and glory. Instead 
of sinking in despair under the misfortunes by which they 
were oppressed, the King and his ministers were only 
roused by them to additional exertions to sustain the 
public fortunes. While doing so, however, he had fresh 
mortifications to endure. During the long period of peace 
which Prussia had experienced since the treaty of B41e, 
in the midst of wars and disasters all around her, Frederick- 
WiUiam had enjoyed ample opportunities for cultivating 
his natural taste for the fine arts ; and already a gal- 
lery of paintings was, when the campaign opened, fai' 
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advanced at Berlin, 'wliicb. promised ere long to rival the 
far-famed museums of Munich, Dresden, and Paris. But 
all these gems in his crown were torn away by the ruthless 
hand of conquest; and his much-loved monuments of 
genius now adorned the halls of the Louvre, or graced the 
palace of the French Emperor.^ 

Driven by necessity to more important pursuits, the 
first care of the Kmg, upon the termination of hostilities, 
was to free the public service from those whose tempo- 
rising and unworthy policy, or treacherous and pusil- 
lanimous conduct, had induced the general calamities. 
Haugwitz remained forgotten and neglected at his country 
residence ; liardenberg, whose great abilities were loudly 
called for in the present crisis, and who had been the 
leading minister since hostilities had been resolved on, 
was compelled, by the jealousy of Napoleon, not only to 
leave the government, but to retire from the country ; 
and it was only after the withdrawal of the French 
armies that he obtained leave to re-enter Prussia, and 
return to his rural seat of Tempelberg. The Chancellor 
Goldbeck, and alt the inferior ministers, Massow, Reck, 
d’ Auger, Thulmeyer, and their coadjutors, were dis- 
missed, to the great satisfaction of the public ; and the 
generals and inferior ofBicers, who had so disgracefully 
yielded up the bulwarks of the monarchy after the cata- 
strophe of Jena, were in a body removed from the army. 
Yet even here the humane and perhaps prudent dispo- 
sition of the King prevailed over the justly roused feeling 
of general indignation against such unworthy betrayers 
of national trusts ; and instead of grounding their dis- 
missal on their notorious dereliction of duty, it was in 
general rested on the destitute state of the public trea- 
sury, and the necessity of rigorous economy in every 
branch of administration. The inquiry, however, under 
the direction of the princes-royal, was carried through 
every department and grade of the army and, to demon- 
strate its entire impaxtiality, the heroic Blucher himself 
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■fl'as subjected to tbe same test ■witli liis less intrepid chap 

brethren in arms. — 

Deprived, by the unvorthy jealousy of Napoleon, of 
the assistance of Hardenberg’s counsels, the King of Accession of 
Prussia had still the courage, in the almost desperate to the minis- 
state of his fortunes, to have recourse to a statesman 'who, 
like him, had been distinguished in an especial manner admiroUe' 
by the hatred of the Emperor. It is to the great abilities, measures, 
enlightened patriotism, and enduring constancy of the 
Baeon Steih,’’" that Prussia is indebted for the measures 
which prepared the way for the resurrection of the mon- 
archy. This eminent man, born in 1757, had entered 
the public service in the administration of the state mines, 
under the Great Frederick, in 1780 ; but his admirable 
talents for business soon raised him to the ministry of 
trade and finance in 1804, which he held till the break- 
ing out of the Polish war in 1806, 'when he withdrew 
to his estates, and I’emained in retirement till again 
called to the public service in the beginning of October Oct. s. 
1807. During his active employment, he acquired, by 
the accuracy and fidelity of his administration, the esteem 
both of his sovereign and his fellow-citizens ; and, during 
his subsequent retirement, he had ample opportunities for 
meditating on the causes which had brought such calami- 
ties on his country. So clearly were his ideas formed, 
and so decided his conviction as to the only means which ^ ^ . 

remained of reinstating the public affairs,^ that he com- 4co‘"'4tii'. 

* Baron Stein was bom atKassau, in October 1757, of an old noble family wbidi 
held immediately of the Germanic empire. He received tbe rudiments of his 
education at Gottingen^ and afterwards studied public law at Wehtzlar; the 
seat of the Imperial Chamber. In 1780, at the age of twenty-three, he first 
entered the civil service of Prussia, to which he had been early destined by liis 
father, as director of the mines at Wettin in Westphalia ; and in 1784 was 
appointed ambassador at Aschaffenburg, His gmat abilities having become 
known in these situations, he was, in 1786, appointed to the important situation 
of president of all the Westphalian chambers, in which ofhee he laboured 
assiduously and successfully till 1804. In that year he was, on the death of 
Struensee, minister of finance and trade, promoted to that elevated situation, 
in which capacity he remained till’ 1800, when, on account of some differences 
with the King of Prassia as to the course to be pursued in the critical circum- 
stances of the monarchy, he resigned his office and retired to his estates at 
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menced at once a Tigorous but yet cautious system of 
amelioration ; and, only four days after bis appointment 
as Minister of tbe Interior, a royal decree appeared, \rbicli 
introduced a salutary reform into tbe constitution. 

By this ordinance the peasants and burghers obtained 
the right, hitherto confined to the nobles, of acquiring 
and holding landed property ; while they in their turn 
were permitted, without losing caste, to engage in the 
pursuits of commerce and industry. Landholders were 
allowed, under reservation of the rights of their creditors, 
to separate their estates into distinct parcels, and alienate 
them to difierent persons. Every species of slavery, 
whethei contracted by birth, marriage, or agreement, was 
prohibited subsequent to the 11th November 1810; and 
every servitude, corvee, or obligation of service or rent, 
other than those founded on the rights of property or* 
express agreement, was for ever abolished. By a second 
ordinance, published six weeks afterwards, certain impor- 
tant franchises were conferred on municipalities. By this 
•wise decree, which is in many respects the Magna Charta 
of the Prussian burghs, it was provided that the burghers 
should enjoy counciUors of their own election, for regu- 
lating all local and znunicipal concerns : that a thiixf of 
the number should go out by rotation, and be renewed by 
an election every year ; that the council thus cliosen 
should assemble twice a-year to deliberate on the public 
affairs ; that two burgomasters should be at the head of 


^ assau. 1 he Kmg, however, was so well aware of his abilities, that he recalled 
him soon after the peace of Tilsit; and it was then that he planned and 
executed those gi-cat yet cautious social reforms which laid the foundation of 
monarchy. Ere long, however, his patriotic spirit and 
^eatabihbes excited the jealousy of Napoleon, who made the King of Prussia 
^ th Prague, where he remained, associating much 

TOth Arndt, the banished Elector of Hesse-Cassel, and other vehement enemies 
of Napoleon, tiU May 1812, when, on the approach of the French Emperor to 
Diesden on the eve of the Moscow campaign, he went to St Petei-sbura where 
Lis firmness and energy were of great service in supporting the Emperor 
that dreadful criBk-See Bkg. dm Somrnjyivam, v.^41 5 • 
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the magistracy, one of whom should he chosen by the 
King from a list of three presented, and the other by the 
councillors : and that the police of the burgh should be 
administered by a syndic appointed for twelre years, and 
who should also hare a seat in the municipal council. 
The administration of the Haute Police, or that con- 
nected with the state, was reserved to government. By 
a third ordinance, an equally important alteration was 
made in favour of the numerous class of debtors, whom 
the public calamities had disabled from performing their 
engagements, by prohibiting all demand for the capital 
sums till the 24th June 1810 ; providing at the same 
time for the punctual payment of the interest, under pain 
of losing the benefit of the ordinance. Thus at the very 
moment that France, during the excitement consequent 
on the triumphs of Jena and Friedland, was losing the 
last remnant of the free institutions which had been called 
into existence during the feiwour and crimes of the Revo- 
lution ; Prussia, amidst the humiliation of unprecedented 
disasters, and when groaning under the weight of foreign 
chains, was silently relaxing the fetters of the feudal 
system, and laying the foundation, in a cautious and 
guiltless reformation of experienced grievances, for the 
future erection of those really free institutions which can 
never be established on any other bases than those of 
justice, order, and religion.^ 

In the prosecution, however, of these glorious, because 
wise and judicious, plans of public improvement, Stein had 
great difficulties to encounter. Government was over- 
whelmed by a multitude of civil servants, to the number 
of seven thousand, who had been deprived of their situa- 
tions in the coded provinces, and whose just prayers for 
relief could not be attended to by a treasury drained of 
the last farthing by the charges of the war, and the inor- 
dinate requisitions of the French armies. The rapid 
absorption of the precious metals by these rigorous task- 
masters, the genei'al practice of hoarding which their deprc- 
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dations occasioned, and the necessity in consequence of 
haying recourse to -a currency of a baser alloy, or paper 
money, to supply the deficiency, had totally deranged the 
monetary system, and occasioned a rapid enhancement of 
prices, under which the labouring classes suffered severely. 
The closing of the harbours against foreign commerce, in 
consequence of the Berlin and Milan decrees, put the 
finishing stroke to the public distress, and raised such a 
ferment, that the King was obliged to yield to the general 
clamour and the representations of the French authorities, 
who dreaded the effects of such an intrepid system of 
government, and sent Stein into honourable exile in 
Bohemia. So rapidly was this insisted on by the ministers 
of Napoleon, that the last of these regenerating measures, 
dated 24th November 1807, was signed by his successors, 
M. Dohna and Altenstein. But by this ebullition of 
jealousy the French Emperor gained nothing. The merit 
of Stein was too generally known by the intelligent 
classes to be forgotten ; from his retreat he really 
directed the Prussian councils ; and by the appointment 
of SoHAEMOBST .to the elevated office of minister of war, 
the door was opened to a variety of important changes 
in that department, which proved of the highest conse- 
quence six years afterwards in the mortal struggle for 
European freedom.^ 

Gerard David de Sebarnhorst, who was now intrusted 
with the military direction of Prussia, and whose great 
scientific abilities subsequently rendered him so distin- 
guished in the annals of Eui’opean glory, had quitted the 
Hanoverian service for that of Prussia in 1801. Taken 
prisoner at Liibeck, but subsequently exchanged, he had 
powerfully contributed, by his decisive conduct at the 
critical moment with Lestocq’s corps, to the result of the 
battle of Eylau. In him a blameless life and amiable 
manners were combined with the purest patriotism and 
the soundest judgment : . exalted attainments were undis- 
figured by pride ; vigour of thought was adorned by sim- 
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plicity of cliaracter. The perfection of the French military chap. 
organisation, as well as the energy of their army, appeared — ll_ 
to him in painful contrast beside the numerous defects 
and dejected spirit of that over which he now presided. 

But instead of sinking in despair under the dfficulties of 
his situation, he was only inspired, by the magnitude of 
the evil, with additional ardour in the work of amelio- 
ration, and induced, like Stein, to take advantage of the 
general consternation to effect several salutary reforms, 
which, in more tranquil times, might have been seriously 
obstructed by the prejudices of aristocratic birth or the 
suggestions of interested ambition. Boldly applying to 
the military department the admirable principles by wliicli 
Stein had secured the affections of the burgher classes, 
he threw open to the whole citizens the higher grades of 
the army, from which they had hitherto been excluded, 
abolished the degrading corporal punishments by which 
the spirit of the soldier had been withered, and removed 
those invidious distinctions which, by exempting some 
classes from the burden of personal service, made its 
weight fall with additional severity on those who were iet 
not relieved.^ 

Every department of the service underwent his search- 
ing scrutiny. In all he introduced salutary reforms, recti- His great 
fied experienced abuses, and electrified the general spirit, afaiiraVio*^ 
by opening to merit the career of promotion ; while the 
general strength of the army was silently augmented to 
an extent which afterwai’ds became in the highest degree 
important, by the introduction of an equally simple and 
efficacious regulation. By the subsisting engagements 
with Napoleon, it had been provided that Prussia should 
not keep on foot more than forty-two thousand men — a 
stipulation which at once cast her down to the rank of a 
fourth-rate power, and totally disabled her from assuming 
the attitude of resistance to the numerous and hourly 
increasing demands of the French armies. To elude its 
operation, and at the same time avoid any direct or obvi- 
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ous infringement of the treaty, he toot care never to have 
more than the stipulated number of men at once in arms, 
bxit no sooner were the young soldiers sufficiently drilled 
than they were sent home to their hearths, and other 
recruits called to the national standards, who, in like 
manner, after a brief period of service, made way for 
others in succession. By this simple but admirable sys- 
tem, which is the true secret of the political strength and 
military renown of Prussia, so much beyond the physical 
resources of the monarchy, a military spirit was diffiised 
through the whole population ; service in the army came 
to be considered, instead of a degradation, as an agreeable 
recreation after the severe labours of pacific life ; the 
manner, carriage, and intelligence of those who returned 
from their standards were so superior to those of the 
rustics Avho had remained at home, that no Prussian 
damsel would look at a youth who had not served in the 
ranks ; the passion for arms became universal ; and while 
forty thousand only were enrolled in the regular army, 
two hundred thousand brave men were ere long trained 
to arms, and ready at a moment’s warning to join the 
standards of their country.^* 

From these salutary changes, joined to the oppressive ' 
exactions of the French armies, and the enormous con- 
tributions levied by the government through the whole 
of the north of Germany, arose another effect, not less 
important in its ultimate consequences upon the future 
fate of Europe. Grievously oppressed by foreign depre- 
dation ; deprived by national disaster of domestic pro- 
tection ; surrounded within and without by insatiable 
enemies or impotent friends ; cut off from their commerce, 

* It is a most singular circumstance that this admirable military system, 
which beyond all question proved the salvation of Prussia both in the Seven 
Years’ War and that of Independence in the year 1813, was derived by them 
from their G-erman ancestors in the time of Cassar. " Suevomm gens est longe 
maxima et bellicosissima Germanorum omnium. Hi centum pagos habere 
diountur, ex quibus qmtmmis mdlxa armatormn, bellandi causil, ex 

finibus educunt ; reliqui,qui'doim 'manscnnt, se atque alios alunt. Hi rursus 
invicem anno post in armis sun% ilE domi remanent. Sic neque agricultura, 
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their manufactures, the vent for their industry, — vith 
their farm produce liable to perpetual seizure by bands 
of rapacious men armed with imperial authority, — the 
inhabitants both of the towns and the country had no 
resource but in mutual and Toluntary associations. The 
universality of the suffering produced a corresponding 
unanimity of opinion ; the divisions which existed before 
the war disappeared under the calamities to which it had 
given birth ; the jealousies of rank or class yielded to the 
pressure of common distress. Genius and learning, amidst 
the general despondency, stood forth as the leaders, 
privately and cautiously indeed, but still the leaders, of 
public thought. Societies were everywhere formed, in 
profound secrecy, for the future deliverance of Germany; 
the professors at the universities were at their head ; the 
ardent^yo^^l*- attended these seminaries joyfully 
enrolled themselves in their ranks ; the nobles and states- 
men at the helm of affairs lent them what, with such 
materials, was much required, the aid of their wisdom and 
the benefits of their experience. Stein was their leader ; 
from his retreat in Bohemia, and subsequently in Russia, 
he exercised a secret but unlimited sway over the minds 
of all the energetic and generous portion of the north of 
Germany. Arndt, who was soon after compelled to seek 
an asylum from French persecution in the latter empire, 
lent the cause all the aid of his nervous eloquence ; Pro- 
fessor Jahn supported it with powerful zeal ; Hardenberg 
was active in its behalf ; Scharnhorst, and almost all the 
councillors of the King, though compelled publicly to 
discountenance its proceedings, were, in reality, either 
secret members of the TTOENDBirND,* or warmly disposed 4 
to second its efforts.^ 

nec ratio atque usus belli intermittite : nequ© multiim fnimento, sed maximam 
partem lacte atque pecore Yivunt.”— CmAB, de Bdio GalUco* 

It would seem tliat nations nev^ ebange either as regards the spirit of their 
institutions or their national chara&er : if we would discover the r-emote causes 
of either^ we must seek for them in their cradle^ as %ve must for the germ of the 
full-grown oak in the acorn. 

* Society or League of Vhtuc. 
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CHAP. There, too, -were to be seen those exalted spirits who 

; — subsequently, through exil report and good report, in 

i8or. prosperity and adversity, stood foremost in support of 
Generals European freedom : Scbill, whose ardent patriotism, in 
who secretly advance of his countrymen, precipitated in 1809, to 
l''agen owu ruin, that premature resistance which four years 

bund. longer of ignominy and bondage were required to render 
universal ; Wittgenstein, the future antagonist of Napo- 
leon, whose clear judgment, notwithstanding the prudent 
reserve of his character, saw in these associations the only 
means of future salvation ; Blucher, whose generous and 
inconsiderate ardour threw him early into their arms, as 
it afterwards warmed him in the headlong charge against 
the enemy ; Gneisenau, whose scientific abilities, sup- 
plying what was wanting in his gallant associate, proved 
so fatal to the arms of France. "^The nobles, straitened 
in their fortunes by the French requisitions, and insulted 
in their persons by the French officers ; the peasants, 
ground to the dust by merciless exactions, supported by 
military force ; the merchants, ruined by the Continental 
System, and reduced to despair by. the entire stoppage 
of foreign commerce ; the burghers, become the bitterest 
enemies of Napoleon, from his entire overthrow of those 
liberal principles on which the early fortunes of the Revo- 
lution had been founded — all combined to join the secret 
societies, from which alone they could one day hope for 
the deliverance of their country. The machinery put in 
motion for the attainment of these objects was indeed 
highly dangerous, and capable of being applied to the 
worst purposes; but the necessities of their situation gave 
the lovers of the Fatherland no alternative. Alike in 
town and country, equally among the rich and the poor, 
the Tugendbund spread its rahii^cations. A central body 
of directors at Berlin guided ^^^feeo^^eBnepts ; provincial 
committees carried its orders into effect ; and, as is usual 
in such cases, a dark, upse^: authority was obeyed with 
an implicit alacrity unknown to the commands even of 
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tlie successor of Gliarlemagne. Thus, \y]iilc Franco, chap. 

rioting in the triumph of Tilsit, and deeming her power 

established on an immovable basis, was fawning on her 
rulers with Eastern adulation, and bartering her freedom 
for the enjoyment of gold; Prussia, taking counsel from 
adversity, was preparing in silence, in the amelioration of 
her institutions and the energy of her inhabitants, that 
real regeneration which, independent of individuals, 
unstained by crime, was destined hereafter to raise her 
from the lowest state of depression to a height of glory X. 74, 7o, 
surpassing all she had lost.’- 

Bent to the earth by the disasters of Austerlitz, but 
still possessing the physical and material resources of sitetjoii, 
power, Austria, during the desperate strife from the .«d pow« 
Saale to the Niemen, was silently but uninterruptedly 
repaiiring her losses, afid preparing to resume her place 
in the rank of independent nations. If she had lost the 
opportunity, duriug^the preceding winter, of interposing 
with decisive elfect on the banks of the Elbe, she had 
the magnitude of previous disasters, the mortal hazard of 
an unsuccessful demonstration, to offer in her excuse. 
Sufficient reliance, it was thought, could not yet be 
placed on the constancy of Russia ; suffering had not 
adequately tamed the hereditary jealousy of the Prussian 
government. But the observers of the Imperial cabinet 
augured, not less from the measures which they were 
in the course of adopting, than the known perseverance 
and constancy of their policy, that they had by no means 
relinquished the contest, and that, if a favourable oppor- 
tunity should occur, they would yet appear foremost in 
the struggle for European freedom. During the interval 
of hostilities, the Aulic Council had been indefatigable in 
their efforts to restore Jl^’ equipment and revive the ^ 
spirit of the aEmy,|»,*:i||^^rtiliery, abstracted by Napo- 
leon from the arsenal of Vienna, had been regained, in aSuL 
great part, by pm-chase from the French government.;^ 
vast exertions had been made to supply the horses 
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wanting in the cavalry regiments* the infantry had been, 
to a considerable extent, recruited by the prisoners who 
returned from France, or new soldiers who had been 
unostentatiously invited to the Imperial standards. 

In open violation of the treaty of Pressburg, however, 
France had hitherto retained the fortress of Braunau, on 
their western frontier, on the absurd pretext that Russia, 
an independent power, over whom the Imperial cabinet 
had no control, had not, agreeably to that treaty, 
evacuated the mouths of the Cattaro. Other measures, 
equally significant, told them they were regarded by the 
great Conqueror only in the highest rank of vassals. 
Andreossi, the French ambassador at Vienna, openly 
used the most menacing language, both before and after 
the treaty of Tilsit ; new states were, without either 
notice or negotiation, added by a simple decree of the 
French Emperor to the Confederation of the Rhine 
and by a summary decree the cabinet of Vienna was 
ordered forthwith to adhere to the Continental System.! 
By yielding on this vital point, however, and at the same 

* The principalities of Anhalt, Reuss, Ladep4 Schwartzburg, and Waldeck. 
t The resources of Austria in 1807, notwithstanding the loss of the Tyrol 
and other provinces by the peace of Pressburg, were still very great ; and 
they are an object of interest, considering the prominent share which that 
power soon after took in the war. They are thus stated by Baron Lichten- 
stein : — 

Population, , . , • • . . 24,900,000 

Inhabited towns, . . . . . 796 

Burghs, . . . . . . . 2,012 

Villages, ...... 65,572 


Germans, .... 6,400,000 

Sclavonians, .... 13,000,000 

Hungarians, .... 3,400,000 

Poles, Jews, Bohemians, . . 2,100,000 


Divided hy reUgion as follows : — 
Catholics, . , , . . 

Greek Church, . . . , , 

Zuinglians, ..... 

Protestants, ..... 

Jews, . , . . . • , 


24.900.000 

19.292.000 
2,100,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 

508,000 
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time matina; a skilful use of tie termination of tlie dis- chap. 

pute with Russia about the mouths of the Cattaro, in ! — 

vii’tue of the treaty of Tilsit, as well as the growing 
anxiety of the French Emperor to increase his forces on 
the Pyi'eneaii frontier, with a view to his ambitious 
projects in the Spanish peninsula, Mettemich, to the 
great joy of the inhabitants of Vienna, who regarded its 
prolonged occupation as a continued badge of subjection, 
at length succeeded in obtaining the removal of theoct. lo. 
French troops from Braunau ; and the Imperial domi- 
nions, still flourishing and powerful, notwithstanding all ^ 
their losses, ceased to be polluted by the presence of a 44.5, tiV.' ‘ 
stranger.! 

In the general wreck of the hopes of Europe on the 
shores of the Memen, the King of Sweden, who possessed Affairs of 
a spirit worthy of a more powerful monarchy and a TheSwdes 
greater part on the political stage, was not discouraged, 

His semi-insular situation enabled him to bid defiance to 
the threats of the French Emperor ; the passage round 
the Gulf of Bothnia was scarcely practicable ; and with 
the assistance of England, he did not despair of being 
able to make head ag^st his enemies, even if Russia 
should be added to their already formidable league. No 


Revenue, . . , , 


KLORtN-S. 

110,000,000 

Public Debt, .... 


900,000,000 

Civil List and Court annual cliarges, . 


11,000,000 

Army, . 


40,000,000 

Interest and charges of debt, , 


47,000,000 

Army, 

IniPixntiy, ... * 


NITMBKR. 

271,800 

Cavalry, , . , . 


50,000 

Artillery, .... 


14,300 

Guards, ..... 


3,000 

Besides the Hungarian Insurrection, or levy m masse. 

Annual produce of agriculture, . 

339,100 

FLORINS. 

760,000,000 

minerals. 

. * 

47,000,000 

Number of oxen, 


3,000,000 

horses, . . * 


1,500,000 


— LiciiTEmTEiis’s Statwt, de la Monarclik Autrkhimne: and Hard. is. Pikes 
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456,457. 
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Siege of 
Stralsund. 


sooner, therefore, did the English squadron, with the 
. advanced guard of the land forces, which had been 
destined for the support of Russia and Prussia, appear 
in the Baltic, than he denounced the armistice, just 
nineteen days after the battle of Friedland. Napoleon, 
noways displeased at this unexpected resumption of 
hostilities, immediately made preparations for bringing 
them to a rapid conclusion. Thirty thousand men were 
speedily assembled under Marshal Brune, who, as soon as 
hostilities recommenced on the 13th July, began to pi’ess 
on all sides the fifteen thousand Swedes who occupied 
Pomerania. Unable to bear up against so great a pre- 
ponderance of force, the Swedish generals, after some 
inconsiderable combats, took shelter under the cannon of 
Stralsund; and Brune completed the investment of that 
place in the middle of July.1 

The King of Sweden was soon made to perceive, from 
bitter experience, that after the pacification of Tilsit, 
his transmarine dominions were held by the most pre- 
carious tenure. At first the English troops, under Lord 
Cathcart, above ten thousand strong, and in the finest 
condition, formed part of the garrison ; and the presence 
of this imposing force appeared to promise to Gustavus, 
who commanded in person, the means of making a 
defence which might rival that by which Charles XII. 
had immortalised its walls. At this period the Swedish 
monarch appeared to be passionately desirous of military 
renown ; and so ambitious was he of the perils and glories 
of actual waifare, that he went so fa,r as to send a flag of 
truce to the French marshal, offering a purse of gold to 
the gunner in the French lines Who had levelled the piece 
of ordnance, the shot of MFich had struck the wall a few 
feet from the place where he was standing* — a proceeding 
which the English general justly considered as savouring 

I received this anecdote from , my venerable and much esteemed friend the 
Earl of Cathcart, now no more ; whose recollection of all the events of that 
memorable period, in which he bore so prominent a part, w'as as vivid and 
coiTect; to a very advanced age, as when they occurred thirty years before. 
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rather of a romantic or highly excited temperament, than chap. 
the sober judgment befitting the ruler of a nation. But 
stern necessity soon put a period to these cluTalrous 
illusions. The English troops were withdi'awn in the end 
of July, to co-operate in the great annament intended July 30. 
for the reduction of Copenhagen and seizure of the 
Danish fleet, of which mention will immediately be 
made ; and the Swedish ganison, without any external ^ 
aid, was left to make head alone against the hourly increas- i;ij- 
ing forees of the French marshal, which already were 45S' 
more than double their own.^ 

The evident hopelessness of the attempt to preserve 
the place after the treaty of Tilsit was known, and it had its fou.' 
become apparent that the French Emperor could increase 
the besieging force at pleasure to quadruple its present 
amount, damped the military ardour of the Swedes, and 
induced them to prolong the defence rather from a sense 
of duty than from any hope that it could ultimately prove 
successful. Trenches were begun on the night of the Aug. 15. 
f 4 te of the Emperor, by seven thousand workmen, and 
advanced, under the scientific direction of General 
Chasseloup, with extraordinary vigour. Contrary to all 
previous example, the approaches were made on three 
fronts at the same time, and pushed with such rapidity, 
that in four days they were within three hundred yards 
of the external pallisades, the battei’ies ah’cady armed, 
and everything prepared for a bombardment. Seeing 
their city about to be ruined for no political, or national 
piu'pose, but a more point of military honour, the magis- 
trates threw themselves at the feet of the King, and Aug. 20. 
besought him to spare th§ inhabitants the horrors of an 
unavailing defence. He could not resist the appeal, and 
withdrew with almost the whole gamson into the ^ 
adjacent island of Rugen ; while Stralsund itself, with hj, 101. ' ‘ 
foiu' hundred pieces of cannon and immense military ise'hsi. 
magazines, fell into the hands of the enemy.^ 

The Swedes, however, still kept their gi’ound in the 
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isles of Rugen and Danholm, -which not only completely 
blockaded the harbour, but neutralised all the advantages 
otherwise consequent on the possession of this extensive 
fortress. Marshal Brune showed great activity in the 
measures adopted to root them out of this their last 
stronghold on the German shore. Three days after the 
capitulation, two hundred boats and small craft were 
assembled, chiefly by means of land carriage, in the har- 
bour of Stralsund, with which, on the night of the 25th, 
a descent was effected on the isle of Danholm, which fell 
into the hands of the French, with twenty pieces of 
cannon, and its little garrison of a hundred and eighty 
men. Still the isle of Rugen, with the bulk of the 
Swedish forces, remained in the possession of the King ; 
but the troops, wearied of a fruitless contest which they 
deemed foreign to the real interests of the monarchy, and 
strongly impressed with the idea that the military excite- 
ment of their soyereign bordered on insanity, murmured 
so loudly against the further continuance of the contest 
that he was obliged to yield. A convention was concluded 
on the 7th September, by which the island was to be 
given up to the French troops, and the King, with the 
whole garrison and fleet, was to withdraw to the Swedish 
shore. Tliis capitulation relieved Napoleon from all 
anxiety in the north of Germany, and put the finishing- 
stroke to the Continental war in that part of the world ; 
but it was far from answering the expectations of the 
French Emperor, who had calculated on the capture of 
the Swedish king, or at least the whole of his garrison ; 
and it was the occasion of Marshal Brune falling into a 
disgrace from which he never afteinvards was able to 
recover.! 

While the last flames of the Continental war were thus 
expiring around the walls of Stralsund, a blow of the 
highest importance to the future prospects of the maritime 
contest was struck by the vigour and decision of the 
British cabinet. Notwithstanding all the precautions 
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taken by the t’ffo Emperors, in their negotiations at Tilsit, chap. 

to bury their designs in profound secrecy, the English 

government were possessed of a golden key which laid 
open their most confidential communications. They wore 
made aware of the determination of the imperial despots 
to seize the fleets of Denmark and Portugal, not only 
before the design was reduced to a regular treaty, but 
almost as soon as it was fomed ; and the vast forces at the 
disposal of the French Emperor left no room for doubt 
that he possessed ample means to carry his intentions into 
effect. Not a moment was to be lost ; for in the final 


treaty, as already noticed,^ the 1st November was fixed as 
the period when the courts of Copenhagen and Lisbon 
M'ere to be summoned to place their fleets at the disposal 
of the combined powers, and enter into the general 
confederacy against Great Britain. Hardly was the ink 
of the treaty” dry, when Napoleon directed Talleyrand to 
write to the Danish government that the time had now 
arrived when they must take a decided part; that the 
cause of France was their own, and that of aU neutral 
powers — especially the least powerful, hitherto so cruelly 
tyrannised over by the British power : and he made 
offer of a powerful French force, and a numerous train 
of artillery, to enable them to make head against the 
English fleet. At the same time the French forces, 
under Bernadotte and Davoust, began to defile in such 
numbers towards Holstein, and assumed so menacing a 
position, that it was evident that Denmark would speedily 
lose her whole continental possessions, if she resisted the 
demands of the combined Emperors. Nor did there 
appear any reason to believe that the cabinet of Copen- 
hagen would incur any such hazard to maintain their 
neutrality. On the contrary, there were the strongest 
grounds for concluding that they would readily embrace 
so favourable an opportunity of contending, with the aid 
of such powerful allies, for those maritime changes which 
had long constituted the ruling objects of their ambition.^ 


^ Auto., eb. 
xivi. § 70. 


^ Ann. Reg. 
1807, 240. 
Ptirl. Deb. 
x. 402. 
Thiers, viii, 
10 . 
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In 1780, they had been the first to join the Northern 
Confederacy against England and proclaim the principles 
of the armed neutrality ; in 18 01, they had exposed them- 
selres for the same object, in the front rank, to the cannon 
of Nelson and all the teiTors of the English nary. More 
lately, their conduct had saTOui’ed still more strongly of 
aversion to the English and partiality for the French 
alliance. The Berlin decree of 2Ast November, which 
inflicted so unexampled and fatal a wound on neutral 
commerce, had drawn forth no complaints from the 
Danish government ; but no sooner was the British 
Order in Council of 7th January issued, which provided 
only a mild, and, as it proved, inefiectual measure of 
retaliation, by putting a stop to the coasting trade of 
neutrals from one French harbour to another, than the 
Danish minister made loud complaints, which drew forth 
the able and unanswerable reply from Lord Howick, 
which has already been quoted.^ No remonstrances had 
been made by the Danish government against the threat- 
ening accumulation of forces on the frontier of Holstein ; 
no advances to secure aid, in the peril which was evidently 
approaching, fi'om the British or Swedish cabinets. On 
the contrary, although Napoleon had, previous to the battle 
of Friedland, made proposals to Gustavus, with a view 
to detach him from the Russian alliance, and actually 
ofiered, as an inducement, to wrest the kingdom of Norway 
from the Danish crown, and annex it to that of Sweden, 
yet even the generous refusal of this offer by that upright 
monarch, accompanied by its instant communication to the 
cabinet of Copenhagen, had made no alteration in their 
lino of policy, and they declined all offers of assistance 
against a power which had manifested so little scruple at 
entertaining the project of partitioning their dominions.^ 

In these circumstances the cabinet of Great Britain 
had a most serious duty f o perform. They were menaced 
with an attack from the combined navies of Europe, 
amounting to one hundred and eighty sail of the line 
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and of that immense force they were ■well aware that the chap. 

Baltic fleet ■would form the right wing. No time was 1 — 

to be lost ; every hour was precious : in a few days an 
OTerwhetming French force would, to all appearance, be 
assembled on the shores of the Great Belt; and, if ferried 
over to Zealand, might enable the Danish government 
securely to comply with the requisition of the combined 
Emperors, and bid defiance to all the efforts of Great 
Britain. In these circumstances they took a resolution 
similar to that adopted by Frederick the Great in regard 
to Saxony, when he received authentic intelligence of the 
accession or probable accession of Saxony to the league 
of Russia and Austria against his existence; and resolved, j 
by a vigorous stroke, not only to deprive the enemy of ow, 
the prize he was so soon to seize, but to convert its if. iso, 461. 
resources to their own defence.^ 

Accidental circumstances gave the British government, 
contrary to the usual case with an insidar power, the Equi|ment 
means both with respect to land and sea forces of instantly ture of the 
acting on this vigorous resolution. The first division of 
the expedition w;hich had been so long in preparation to 
aid the Allies on the shores of the Baltic was already in 
the isle of Rugen, and the remainder was in such a state 
of forwardness as to be ready to embark at a few days' 
notice. A large naval force was also assembled, to act as 
occasion might require, and this was speedily added to 
with extraordinary expedition. Such -was the activity 

^ GoneralJomini has given tlxc following summary of tliG design of Kapoleon 
and Alexander after the treaty of Tilsit to unite all the navies of Europe against 
England^ and of the probable forces at their disposal. Spoahing in the person of 
the h’rench Emporoiv he says, After Russia had joined my alliance^ Prussia, 
as a matter of course, followed her example; Portugal, Sweden, and the Pope 
alone required to he gained over, for we were well aimre that Bemnarh would 
hasten to throw herself into our emus. If England refused the proffered media- 
tion of Russia, the whole maritime forces of the Continent were to he employed 
against her, and they could muster 180 sail of the line. In a few years this force 
could be raised to 250. With the aid of such a fleet, and my immense flotilla, it 
was by no means impossible to lead a European army to London. One hundred 
ships of the lino emifloyed against her. colonies in the tw^o hemispheres, would 
have sufficed to drawoff a large portion of the British navy; while eighty more, 
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" displayed by the new ministers, that in the end of July 
twenty-seven ships of the line, having on board twenty 
thousand land troops, set sail from the British harboui's, 
besides other smaller vessels, amounting in all to ninety 
pendants, and stretched across the German Ocean for the 
shores of Denmark. Had this great expedition been 
prepared, as it might have been, two months earlier, by the 
preceding administration, it would, to all appearance, 
have averted the disaster of Friedland, determined the 
hesitation of Austria, and driven Napoleon to a disas- 
trous retreat, for which he was already making prepara- 
tions, to the Rhine. As matters now stood, it had a 
subordinate but still a very important duty to perform. 
They arrived off the Danish coast on the 3d August, and 
immediately stationed such a force under Commodore 
Keats, in the Great Belt, as effectually cut off all com- 
munication between the island of Zealand and the adja- 
cent isles, or shores of Jutland. At the same time the 
troops from Stralsund, ten thousand strong, arrived, under 
Lord Cathcart, who immediately took the command of 
the whole expedition ; and the formidable aimament, 
spreading their sails before a favourable wind, passed the 
Sound, and cast anchor in appalling strength before the 
harbour of Copenhagen.^ 

It was no part, however, of the design of the British 
government to precipitate the country into hostilities ; 
on the contrary, they were on many accounts most desi- 


assembled in the Cliannel, would have sufficed to assure tlie passage of tlie 
flotilla, and avenge tlie outraged rights of nations. Such was at bottom my plan, 
which only failed of success from the faults committed in the Spanish war,” — 
JoMiNi, V'/e de NajioUo% ii. 449. 

FesscZs.- 


— French ships of the line. 



60 

Spanish 

do. 



40 

Russian 

do. 



25 

Swedish 

do. 



15 

Danish 

do. 



15 

Dutch 

do. , 



15 

Portuguese 

do. 



10 


Total, 



180 
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rous to aToid, if possible, proceeding to that extremity, chap. 
and rather to gain the object in view by diplomatic — 11 — 
arrangements than actual force. With this view' they 
had sent Mr Jackson with the armament, who had resided ineffectual 
as envoy of Great Britain for many years at the court of >vitli Den- 
Berlin, and was supposed to enjoy, in a very high degree, 
the confidence of the northern powers. As soon as lie 
arrived off the Danish coast, Mr Jackson landed at Kiel, 
and proceeded to announce the purport of his instructions 
to Count Bernstorff, and request an audience of the 
Prince-Royal. By the former he was received with the 
indignant vehemence natural to a patriotic minister, who 
saw, from what he conceived to be foreign injustice, a 
gi’ievous misfortune impending over his country ; by the 
latter, with the mild but courageous dignity which added 
lustre to a throne exposed to the storms of adversity. 

The instructions of the English envoy, however, were 
peremptory ; and as the Prince-Royal positively refused 
to accede to the terms proposed, which were, that the 
fleet should be deposited with the British government in 
jiledge, and under an obligation of restitution, till the 
conclusion of a general peace, he had no alternative but 
to declare that force would be employed. Upon this, the 
Prince-Royal, with praiseworthy resolution, declared his 
determination to share the dangers of his capital, and 
immediately set out for Copenhagen. He was allowed 
by the British cruisers to pass the Great Belt with all 
the oflicers of his staflF, and was soon after followed to the 
capital by the British envoy ; but having no powers to 
accede to an accommodation on the basis proposed, the 
negotiation broke oflF, and both sides prepared to decide 
the matter in dispute by the sword. At the same time, 0 ,,^ 
a proclamation was issued by the English commanders, 
declaring in precise terms the object of their hostility, ‘<J5«,’2Gir 
disclaiming all idea of conquest or capture, but demanding iG 7 ™i 7 a ' 
the fleet in deposit till the conclusion of a general peace.^ * 

* ‘V^Tiereas the present treaties of peace^ and the changes of government 
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The British troops commenced their disembarkation 
without resistance on the 16th; and in three days the 
whole force was landed, and the investment of the towai 
completed. It then appeared that, however much the 
Danish government might have been inclined to accede to 
the summons of the combined Emperors, and unite their 
navy to the general maritime confederacy, they had at 
least no expectation of being so soon involved in hosti- 
lities on their own shores, and were totally unprepared 
for the formidable forces now arrayed by sea and land 
against them. Such bad been the vigilance of the cruisers 
in the Great Belt, that no troops whatever had been 
ferried over from the adjacent shores ; and no prepara- 
tions had, on their arrival, been made in Zealand itself. 
The ramparts were unarmed, the fleet unequipped; and 
though great fermentation and the most honourable 
patriotic zeal prevailed in the capital, few regular troops 
were assembled within its walls, and little progress could 
in so short a time be made in the organisation of a volun- 

and of territory acceded to, and by so many powers, have so far increased the 
influence of France on the Continent of Europe as to render it impossible for 
Denmark, even though it desires to bo neutral, to preserve its neutrality, and 
absolutely necessary for those who continue to resist the French aggression to 
take measures to p>revent the arms of a neutral power from being turned against 
them; in this view, his Majesty cannot regal’d the present position of Denmark 
with indifference, and he has therefore sent negotiators Avith ample poAvers to his 
Danish Majesty, to request, in the most amicable manner, such explanations as 
the circumstances require, and a concurrence in such measures as can alone give 
scemity against the further mischief which the French meditate through the 
acquisition of the Danish navy. The King, therefore, has judged it expedient to 
demand the temporary deposit of the Danish ships of the line in one of his 
Majesty’s ports. The deposit seems to be just, and so indispensably’ necessary, 
under the relative situation of the neutral and belligerent powers, that his 
Majesty has further deemed it a duty to himself and to his people to support liis 
demand by a pcAA’^erful fleet, and by an ai’iny amply supplied Avith every neces- 
sary for the most active and determined enterprise. We come, therefore, to 
your shores, inhabitimts of Zealand, not as enemies, bui in self-defence, to pre- 
vent those Avho have so long disturbed the peace of Europe from compelling the 
force of your navy to bo employed against us. We ash deposit — we have not 
loolced to capture: So far from it, the most solemn pledge has been offered to 
your government, and it is hereby, renewed, in the name and by the express 
commands of the King our master, that if oui' demand is acceded to, every ship 
belonging to the Banish navy shall, at the conclusion of a general peace, he 
restored to her, in the same condition and state of equipment as AA’hcn received 
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tccr force. The sudden calm, however, which ensued, chap. 
and prevented the ships from approaching the coast to 
land the heavy ordnance and siege equipage, retarded for 
' several days the approaches, and afforded the Danes a 
breathing-time, of wliich they actively availed themselves, 
both to prepare for their defence and retard the opera- 
tions of the besiegers. But this respite was of short 
duration, and by inspiring the inhabitants with fallacious 
hopes, in the end it only led to additional and lamentable 
calamities. The heavy artilleiy was at length landed, 
and brought up to the trenches ; the assistance of the Aug. 19 
sailors enabled the works to be prosecuted with great ’ 
rapidity ; and on the 1 st September they were so far 
advanced as to have everything in readiness for the 
bombardment to commence. The place was then sum- 
moned, and the same terms generously offered which had 
before been rejected.^ Meanwhile Sir Arthur Wee- 
LESLEY, wlio then began in high command that career in 

, ^ xix» III 

Europe whicli has rendered his name and country immor- ifel 
tal,’- moved with ten thousand men against a body of 


under tlio protection of the British flag. It is in the power of your gOYernment, 
by a word, to slicatli our swords, most reluctantly drawn against you; you will 
be treated on the footing of the most friendly powders; property of all sorts will 
be respected and preserved; the most severe discipline enforced; every article 
reexuired paid for at a fair price; but if these offers arc rejected, and the machi- 
nations of France render you deaf to the voice of reason and the call of friend- 
ship, the innocent blood that -svill be shed, and the horrors of a besieged and 
bombarded capital, must fall on your own heads, and those of your cruel 
advisers.” — See Pari. Deb. x. 224, The Prince-Eoyal replied, “ hTo example is Answer of the 
to bo found in history of so odious an aggression as that with which Denmark is 
menaced; more honour may now be expected from the pirates of Barbary than 
the English government. You offer us your alliance ! Do we not know what 
it is worth? — your allies, vainly expecting your succours for an entire year, have 
taught us what is the -worth of English friendship.” — Sec Dumas, xix. 171, 

•=' The summons set forth: — convince the Danish government and the 
whole world of the reluctance with which his Majesty has recourse to arms, 
wo the undersigned, at the moment when our troops are before your gates, and 
our batteries ready to open, renew to you the offer of the same advantageous 
terms, which we formerly proposed — ^viz. if you will consent to deliver up the 
Danish fleet, and to our carrying it aw’-ay, it shall be held in deposit merely, and 
restored in as good a state as received, with all its equii)ments, as soon as the 
provisions of a general x)eace shall have removed the necessity which occasioned 
this demand. But if this offer is now rejected it cannot be repeated. — Cathcart, 

Gambier.” Sep. 1, 1807. 
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CHAP, tvrelye thousand militia, supported by a few regular 
troops, which had assembled in the interior of the island 
at Kioje, and by a sudden attack, in which the 9 2 d and 
52 d regiments distinguished themselves, dispersed them 
with the loss of several hundred killed and twelve hun- 
dred prisoners. 

The offer of accommodation being rejected, the bom- 
Bomtod- bardment began, and was continued with uncommon 
copeiiL- vigour, and with only a short interruption, for three days 
lept.2. and nights. The inhabitants sustained with heroic reso- 
lution the flaming tempest, and all classes were indefati- 
gable in their endeavours to carry water to the quarters 
where the city had taken fire. ■ But in spite of all their 
efforts the conflagration spread with frightful rapidity ; 
and at length a great magazine of wood and the lofty 
steeple of the church of Our Lady took fire, and the 
flames, curling to a prodigious height up its wooden 
pinnacles, illuminated the whole heavens, and threw a 
lurid light over all the fleet and army of the besiegers.* 
With speechless anxiety the trembling citizens watched 
the path of the burning projectiles through the air; while 
the British soldiers and sailors from afar beheld with 
admiration the heavens tracked by innumerable stars, 
which seemed to realise more than the fabled splendours 
1 Ann. Reg. of oi'ieiital firewoi'ks. Before the third night eighteen 
w Oath- hundred houses were consumed ; whole streets were level 
cart's Des- the ground ; and fifteen hundred of the inhabitants 

patch, ibid, 1 • 

701), 707 . had lost their lives. At length, the obvious clanger of 
176,181;’ the total destruction of the city by the progress of the 
454*16^ flames overcame the firmness of General Peymann, to 
whom the Prince-Royal had delegated his command 

* '' Chi pud dir come serpa e come cresca 
Gia da piii lati il foco^ e come folto 
Turbi il fumo alle stelle il pure voltol 
Yedi globi di fiamme oscure e miste 
Fra le rote del fumo m ciel girarsi. 

11 vento so:®a, e vigor fa cli’ acquiste 
L’meendio, e m un raccolga i focin sparsi.” 

Tasso, Gervs, Liher, xii. 45-46. 
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and on tlie forenoon of the 5th, a flag of truce appeared chap. 

at the British outposts to treat for a capitulation.* 

But the period of equal negotiation was past : the 
> Danes had perilled all on the issue of the sword ; and no surrender 
other terms would be agreed to but the unconditional wiiWi sr ’ 
surrender of the whole fleet, with all the artillery and S’ln-onsht 
naval stores which the place contained. Hard as these 
terns appeared, necessity left the Danes no alternative, 
and a capitulation was signed on these conditions two 
days afterwards, in virtue of which the British troops 
were immediately put in possession of the citadel, gates, 
and arsenal; and, by the united efforts of friends and 
foes, a stop was at length put to the progress of the con- 
flagration, but not before it had consumed an eighth part 
of the city. By the terms of the capitulation, it had 
been stipulated that the English should evacuate the 
citadel of Copenhagen within six weeks, or a sliorter 
time, if the fleet could be got ready before the expiry of 
that period. But such was the expedition with which 
the operations were conducted, and the activity displayed 
by both the naval and military departments, that long 
before the expiry of that period the fleet was equipped, 
the stores on board, and the evacuation completed. 

Early in October, the British fleet and army returned to '• 

England, bringing with them their magnificent prise, wi'C <>!'!;. ’ 
consisting of eighteen ships of the lino in excellent con- 
dition, fifteen frigates,' six brigs,if and twenty-five gun- 

* From. tlxG top of a tower/’ Bays a respect,able eyewitness^ I beheld, in 
October 1807, the extent of the devastation Whole streets were level with the 
ground; 1800 houses were destroyed; the principal church was in ruins; almost 
every house -in the town boro some marks of violence; 1500 of the inhabitants 
had lost their lives, and a vast number were wounded. The Danes certainly 
defended themselves like men, and left to the English the poignant regret that 
the insatiable ambition of Buonax)arte had converted this gallant people into 
our enemies.” — Bkenton’s Naval History , ii. 177. 

j; Including the cannon placed on the praams and floating batteries which 
w^ere brought away, the artillery taken amounted to 3500 pieces. The pri;^o- 
moncy due to the troops engaged was estimated by Admiral Lord Gainhier at 
£960,000. — See Hardenbehg, x. 42. . 
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CHAP, boats, besides two sail of the line and three frigates which 
had been destroyed as not worth the remoTal. 

The Copenhagen expedition excited a prodigious sensa- 
Greatsensa- tiou throughout Eupope j and as it was a mortal stroke 
levelled at a neutral power, without any previous decla- 
pldition^' I’S'tion of war, or ground for hostility then ascertained, it 
was generally condemned as an uncalled for and unjusti- 
fiable violation of the law of nations. “ Blood and fire,” 
said Napoleon, “have made the English masters of 
Copenhagen f and these expressions were not only 
I’e-echoed over all the Continent by all that great portion 
of the public press which was directly subjected- to his 
control, but met with a responsive voice in those nations 
who, chagrined with reason at the refusal of the British 
government to lend assistance in men or money for the 
decisive struggle on the banks of the Vistula, were not 
sorry of this opportunity of giving vent, apparently on 
very sufficient grounds, to their displeasure. The Russians 
were loud in their condemnation of the English adminis- 
tration. The Emperor, with that profound dissimulation 
which formed so remarkable a feature in his character, 
aflfected to be deeply afflicted by the catastrophe, though 
none knew so well the reality of the secret articles in the 
treaty of Tilsit which had rendered it necessary. Even 
their long-established national rivalry with the Danes 
could scarcely induce the Swedes to receive with satisfac- 
. tion the intelligence of so serious an invasion' of neutral 
rights. Thus, on all sides and in all countries, a general 
cry of indignation- burst forth against this successful 
rnsV' jealousy at the maritime power 

7 ^ 422 , 4I3! of England revived with such vehemence, as for a time 
Pari-Deb. extinguish all sense of the more pressing dangers 
arising from the military power of France.^ 

^ But whatever might be at first the general impression 
Justification of Europc as to the Copenhagen expedition immediately 
by after it occurred, Napoleon was not long of affording it a 
Napoleon. vindication. It has been already mentioned 
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that it was stipulated in the treaty of Tilsit that, in the 

crent of England declining the proffered mediation of 1— 

Russia, the courts of Copenhagen and Lisbon should be 
summoned to join the Continental League, and unite 
their nayal forces to those of France and Russia/''' On 
the 12th August, a note was transmitted to the French Aug. 12. 
minister at Lisbon, peremptorily requiring that the 
rortugueso fleet should co-operate with the French and 
Danish in the maritime war, and that the persons and 
property of all Englishmen in Portugal should be forth- 
with seized. And it soon after appeared, that on the 
same day similar orders had been transmitted to the 
cabinet of Copenhagen. In a public assembly of all the 
ambassadors of Europe at the Tuileries, the Emperor Aug. le. 
Napoleon demanded of the Portuguese ambassador 
whether he had^ transmitted to the court of Lisbon his 
orders to join their fleet to the general maritime con- 
federacy against England, and confiscate all English 
property within their dominions 1 And haying said this, 
he immediately turned round to the Danish ambassador, 
and asked him, whether he had done the same ? The 
note addressed to the Portuguese government was imme- 
diately communicated by its ministers to the British 
cabinet : that to the Danish was concealed, and its exis- 
tence even denied. Thus, at the very time that the 
English expedition was, unknown to France, approaching 
fhe Danish shores,t the diplomatic papers and public 
words of Napoleon were affording decisive evidence of his 
preconceived designs against the Danish fleet, while the 
conduct of their government was equally characteristic of Hawkes- 
an inclination to slide, idpthaat opposition, into the x!*??!’., 
required hostility against this country .1 

But these diplomatic communications, little understood 
or attended to at the th® people, pro- 

* ' ■ ■ ' 

t The British expedition landed at Copenhagen on tlie 16th August, the very 
day when Napoleon put this cxuestiou to the Portuguese minister. — See ante^ 

Chap. LL, § 28. 

YOL. YIII, R 
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duced no general impression in England; and a very 
painful division of opinion existed for a considerable 
time, both as to the lawfulness of the expedition, and the 
justice of retaining the prizes which had been made. 
Whatever violence might have been meditated by the 
Prench Emperor, it was very generally said, it would 
have been better to have suffered him to perpetrate it, 
and then made open war on his vassals, than to forestall 
his iniquity in this manner by its imitation. This feeling 
was as creditable to the public mind, and the severe 
principles of morality which religious faith and long- 
established habits of freedom had produced in Great 
Britain, as the conception of the measure itself was 
honourable to the government. It was a memorable 
thing to see the people of England repudiate a triumph 
won, as it was thought, by injustice ; disregard security 
pmrchased by the blood of the innocent; and look with 
shame on the proudest trophy of maritime conquest ever 
yet brought to a Em’opean harbour,* so long as a doubt 
existed as to the justice of the means by which it had 
been acquired. Contrasting this honourable feeling with 
the utter confusion of all moral principle which in France 
resulted from the Revolution, and the universal applica- 
tion to public measures of no other test than success, it 
is impossible to deny that the religious feelings and the 
tempered balance of power^'^hich in England both saved 
the country from a disastrous eonviilsion, and by restrain- 
ing the excesses of freedom, preserved its existence, were 
equally favourable to the maintenance of that high 
standard of morality which, in nations as well as indi- 
viduals, constitutes the only secure basis of durable 
prosperity. 

* There is no example in modern times of such an armament being at once 
made prize and brought home by any power. At Trafalgar^ only four ships of 
the nineteen taken were brought to the British harbours ; at La Hogue^ none of 
the prizes were saved, out of eighteen taken; and at Toulon, in 1793, no more 
than three sail of the line and three frigates were brought away out of the vast 
fleet there committed to the flames. — See Smollett’s History, ii. 151; and 
ante, Chap, xiii,, § 113. 
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The Copenhagen expedition, as might haye been chap. 
expected, led to yehement debates in both houses of — — ■ 
parliament, which, though now of comparatiyely little 
' importance, as the publication of the secret articles in 
the treaty of Tilsit has completely justified the measui’e, 
arc of historical yalue, as indicating the opinions enter- 
tained, and the arguments adyanced at the time in the 
country, on a subject of such yital importance to the 
honour and security of the empire. 

On the part of the Opposition, it was strongly urged 
by Mr Granyille Sharpe, Mr Ponsonby, and Lord Arguments 
Erskine — “ The ground stated in the King’s speech for ineut against 
the Copenhagen expedition was, that the goyernment h!,^en“^elTo- 
were in possession of the secret articles of the treaty of 
Tilsit, in which it was stipulated that the Danish fleet 
should be employed against this country. If so, why are 
they not produced 1 It is said that Denmark has always 
been hostile to this country, and would gladly haye 
yielded up her fleet for such a purpose on the first 
summons. If this is really the case, on what grounds is 
the charge supported! True, the ships of Copenhagen 
were in a certain degree of preparation, but not more so 
than they haye been for the last half century. Was it 
probable that Denmark would haye risked her East and 
West India possessions, the island of Zealand itself, and 
Norway, from an apprehension that Holstein and Jutland 
woidd be oyerrun by French troops? If history be con- 
sulted, it will be found that no considerable armament 
has crossed the Great Belt on the ice for a hundred and 
fifty years, in the face of an allied British and Swedish 
nayal force. Such an attempt would neyer haye been 
thought of, so that the Danes had no reason to tremble 
for their capital. When the; Copenhagen expedition set 
sail, there were three . and fifty Danish ships 

in British harbours, with ca%oes worth two millions; 
and when the British consul applied to the Chamber of 
Commerce, at the Danish capital, he receiyed for answer, 
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CHAP, that there was not the slightest room for apprehension, 

as no such circumstances existed as were likely to disturb 

the neutrality of Denmark. The plea, therefore, of 
impending danger, to justify so flagrant a breach of “ 
neutral rights, has not even for its basis the essential 
ground of correctness in point of fact. 

« The Tindication of this step, supposing that some 
Argument danger had been shown to haye existed, must rest upon 
Sssttjf its necessity; for the first principles of justice demon- 
strate, and the concurring testimony of all writers on the 
law of nations has established, that one belligerent could 
not be justified in taking its property from a neutral . 
state, unless it is clearly established that its enemy meant 
and was able to take possession of it, and apply it to the 
purposes of its hostility. How, then, is it to be justified, 
when every appearance is against the opinion that the 
enemy had either the inclination or the power to convert 
the Danish navy into an instrument for our destruction? 

But this is not all : supposing it proved beyond the pos- , 
sibility of doubt, that Buonaparte intended to have seized ' 
the Copenhagen fleet, and had a force at his command 
adequate to that purpose, as he afterwards did with the 
fleet at Lisbon, are we to justify our robbery upon the 
plea that our enemy was meditating a similar spoliation, 
and that it was best to be beforehand with him? Is it 
not a principle of morality applicable alike to nations and 
individuals, that one wrong will not authorise another; • 
and that, unless in extrem%' cases, even self-defence will 
not justify a deviation from the laws and usages of war ? 

How much more, therefore, is an illegal act indefensible, 
committed not in retaliation for, but in anticipation of, a 
similar unj ustifiable stretch on the enemy’s part ! Better, far 
better, that Buonaparte should have carried his alleged de- 
signs into full efiect, and united the Danish navy to his own, 
than that we should have stained our national character by ^ 
an act, indefensible by those who were to profit, execrable 
in the estimation of those who were to suffer by it. 
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“ A comparison of dates is alone sufficient to demon- chap. 

trato the urftenable grounds on ■which this expedition was ! — 

sent out. The treaty of Tilsit was signed on the 8th 
July; the orders for the sailing of the expedition were Aliened 
issued on the 19th of the same month, and for several tSTefer-^ 
days previously the newspapers had announced its desti- todespou 
nation. How was it possible that in so short a time 
preparations could have been made for so vast an arma- of Tiisit. 
mcnti Admitting that a military armament, to co-ope- 
rate with Russia or Sweden, and act as occasion might 
require in the Baltic, had previously been resolved on, 
and was in a great state of forwardness, still the peculiar 
force employed in that expedition, the great quantity of 
battering cannon and besieging stores, as well as the vast 
amount of the naval force, proves that, long before the 
treaty of Tilsit was either signed or thought of, the 
resolution to spoliate Denmark had been formed. We 
have got possession, indeed, of the Danish fleet ; but is 
that the real or the principal object which we have to 
dread, in the great maritime confederacy which an inve- 
terate enemy is forming against usi Do we esteem as 
nothing the now ardent and envenomed losentment of 
the Danish sailors; the dubious neutrality of Russia, 
converted by our rapacity into real and formidable hosti- 
lity ; the indignation of all neutral and maritime powers 
at our unparalleled injustice; the loss of the character 
which formerly rendered us the last asylum of freedom 
and independence throughout the world ! 

“ Better, far better would it have been, to have had to 
combat the Danish fleet manned by disaflected seamen inveteracy 
and fitted out by a reluctant government, than to have, 
as now, the fleets of France and Russia to fight, manned TeXl 
by the indignant and exasperated sailors of the north. 

With what countenance can we now reproach the French 
Emperor with his attack on Egypt, his subjugation of 
Switzerland, his overthrow of Portugal? We have our- 
selves furnished his justification; we have for ever shut 
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ourselres out from the most powerful argument which we 
could ever have used to effect the future Hberation of 
mankind. Will no recollection of our violence in Den- 
mark lie heavy on our spirits when called upon to resist 
the violence of the enemy retaliating upon us? Will not 
the hostile myriads on the opposite shoi’e be animated 
with fresh ardour and confidence, now that they are no 
longer following tlie bannera of a desolating conqueror, 
but revisiting upon us the aggressions of our own fleets 
and armies? When we reflect on the little we have 
gained, and the much we have lost by this aggi-ession, 
it clearly appears to have been not less impolitic and 
inexpedient, than iniquitous and unjust.”^ 

Powerful as these arguments were, and warmly as they 
spoke to the best and noblest feelings of our nature, they 
were met by others not less cogent, and perhaps, when 
the period for impartial decision arrived, still more con- 
vincing. It was answei’ed by Lord Wellesley, Lord 
Castlereagh, and Mr Secretary Canning: “ It is needless 
to ask for additional documents to justify that great and 
saving measure, the expedition to Copenhagen. It was 
evident that after the battle of Trafalgar had annihilated 
his present hopes of maritime ascendency, and the victory 
of Friedland had laid all the Continental states prostrate 
at his feet, all the efforts of Buonaparte would be turned 
against the power and resources of the British empire. 
Was any proof requisite of his- desire to annihilate our 
independence, nay, to destroy our very existence as a 
nation; or was any necessary as to the mode in which, 
being actuated by such motives, he would proceed? How 
has he uniformly acted in his acquisitions at land? By 
compelling the powers whom he conquered or intimidated 
into an alliance to co-operate with him in his future 
hostility against such as still remained to be subdued. 
Was it to be supposed that that profound statesman and 
consummate general would not pi'oceed in the same 
manner in the great object of his life, the destruction of 
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the maritime strength and resources of this country? 
Actuated by such motiyes and principles, is it conceivable 
that, after his great land victory, and when he had for 
the first time the maritime resources of the whole Conti- 
nent at Tiis command, he would hesitate to accomplish 
the inviting object of adding the Danish navy, lying in a 
manner Avithin his grasp, to his resources? 

“ But the matter does not rest on probabilities and 
inferences. The French Emperor announced his inten- 
tion almost in direct terms, immediately after the battle 
of Friedland, of uniting all the navies of Europe in one 
great confederacy against this country, and all his subse- 
quent conduct has been regulated by the same principle. 
His plan was not confined to Denmark; it extended also 
to Portugal; these two powers were placed in exactly the 
same situation, and in both of these countries all British 
property was to be seized, and their respective courts 
compelled to unite their naval forces to those of France 
and Russia. It was well known that before the 
1st September, the Emperor Napoleon publicly demand- 
ed of the Portuguese ambassador, in presence of all the 
envoys of foreign courts, whether he had transmitted his 
order to the court of Portugal, to join their fleets to the 
maritime confederacy against England, to shut their 
ports against the British flag, and confiscate the property 
of its subjects within the Portuguese territory; and 
having said this, he immediately turned round to the 
Danish minister, and asked if he had transmitted the 
same order to his own court. The cabinet of Lisbon had 
transmitted ofi6.cial intelligence to the government of 
Great Britain, that a formal demand had been made on 
them for the surrender of their fleet and the closing of 
their ports against English commerce, and the confisca- 
tion of all English property within their territories ; and 
upon their failure to comply with, the last only as the 
most unjust of these demands, they received a notifica- 
tion in the Monitew', that the house of Braganza had 
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ceased to reign— a clear demonstration of \rhat fate 
avaited tlie Danisli court if they hesitated a moment to 
obey the same haughty summons. 

“ Difficulties, it has been said, existed in the way of the 
French troops effectiug the passage of the Great Belt, and 
compelling the Danes to join in the maiitim,e confederacy 
against this country. These difficulties hare been much 
exaggerated ; for it is well known that Copenhagen 
depends almost entirely for. its supply of provisions on 
Jutland and Holstein, and the occupation of these pro- 
vinces by the French troops would soon starve the govern- 
ment into submission. It is idle to suppose that the 
Danish troops, which did not at the utmost exceed twenty 
thousand men, could cope with* the united armies of 
France and Russia. Even supposing that, with the aid 
of British valour, they could for a time have made a suc- 
cessful stand, was it likely that they would not be para- 
lysed by the dread of engaging in a conflict with these 
two colossal empires, whose strife had so recently resounded 
through the world 1 And even if the Danish cabinet, in 
a cause in which they were heartily engaged, possessed 
the firmness of the Roman senate, is it not notorious that 
their wishes, in this instance, would have led them to 
join then* forces, at the first simimons, to those of France? 
It is in vain to refer to the dangers which their trans- 
marine possessions would run from the hostility of Great 
Britain. They braved these da|ij|fs in 1780, in prose- 
cution of the object of the armedffliutrality ; they braved 
them in 1801, when the cannon of Nelson were pointed 
at their arsenals ; though on neither of these occasions 
were they supported by such a gigantic Continental con- 
federacy as now summoned them to take their place at its 
side. Their inclinations and ;pcret bias have been clearly 
evinced by their public acts ; and he has studied the 
history of the last fifty years to little purpose indeed, 
who does not perceive that they would enter the 
alliance, not as reluctant neutrals, but as ardent beUige- 
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rents, contending for objects which they have long had chap. 
at heart. ■ — — — 

“ The power of France, already sixflBciently formidable 
•by land, and daily receiving important additions by sea, value oV the 
would have been increased in the most alarming manner 
by the fleet and the arsenals of Denmark. Twenty ships 
of the line ready for sea, backed by a great supply of 
naval and military stores, constitute a force, in addition 
to that already possessed by the enemy, on which Eng- 
land, with all her maritime strength, cannot look without 
alarm. But this is not all. These twenty line-of-battle 
ships would speedily be joined by those of Russia and 
Sweden, amounting to at least as many more. The 
Russian fleet- in the Euxine had already proceeded to 
Lisbon, to join the Portuguese squadron, and these 
together amounted to twenty ships of the line. Spain 
could furnish the like number, and thus Napoleon would 
soon have been enabled to direct against this country a 
centre of fifty ships of the line, drawn from Antwerp, 
Cherbourg, and Brest, Avith two wings each of forty, 
supplied by his northern and southern confederates. He 
is a bold man who can look unmoved on such a prospect. 

Had ministers not acted as they have done, they would 
have neglected their first and greatest duty, that of pre- 
serving the independence of their country, and with it 
the liberties of the world. 

“ Self-preservation is4ke first law of nature, and that 
law loudly called for thn adoption of this vigorous step, •nieSredi- 
which has at least completely paralysed the designs of 0 % atus*!- 
the confederates in the north seas. Here was an instru- 
ment of war withm the grasp of our inveterate enemy : '"“e one. 
we interposed and seized it, as he was stretching out his 
hand for the same purposOjAd that act of energy and 
wisdom has the hard epi^%|itf rapine and impiety 
ascribed to it ! The bloodshMii^d devastation which 
occurred in the execution of this necessary act are indeed 
deeply to be deplored ; but the Danes had themselves to 
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CHAP, blame for these calamities, by refusing to deliver up their 
fleet in deposit till the conclusion of the war, as originally 
1807. rightly proposed by the English government. The 

expedition had been originally destined for co-operation 
with the Russians and Prussians ; but upon the peace ol 
Tilsit, with a pi'omptitude and energy worthy of the 
highest commendation, ministers at once gave it a diflerent 
destination ; and though this bold step may now be unani- 
mously blamed on the Continent by writers who take 
their opinions on every subject from the beck of one or 
other of the imperial despots who rule its empires, it 
will one day be applauded by an impartial posterity 
j Pari Deb salvatiou of the British empire.” Upon a divi- 

267||87, sion, both Houses supported ministers: the Commons 
350 ^ 383! by a majority of 253 to 108 ; the Peers by one of 105 
to 48 .^ 

The great circumstance which long suggested a painful 
The secret doubt as to the justicc of the Copenhagen expedition, was 
treaty of the uon-production of the alleged clauses in the secret 
glrding%he treaty of Tilsit, of which ministers asserted they were in 
Ster^tr** possessioD, wMch provided for the seizure of the fleet by 
produced. Fraiicc and Russia. Notwithstanding all the taunts with 
which they were assailed on this subject, they for long 
withheld their production from the public, and it came 
in consequence to be seriously doubted whether sirch 
an article really existed ; until at length, in 1817 , 
when the reasons for withhol^ng it had ceased by the 
death of the persons by whom* it had been revealed, the 
decisive article was publicly brought forward in parlia- 
ment. Thus had the British cabinet the merit of having 
at once early discovered, and instantly acted upon, the 
hidden designs of the enemy; paralysed, by the vigour of 
their measures, the formidable naval force which was 
pi'eparmg against them in the north ; and afterwards, for 
Article^ a long course of years, generously borne the whole load 
of opprobrium with which they were assailed, rather than,^ 
by a premature publication of the secret information they 
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had received, endanger the persons by whom it had been chap. 

transmitted.* ! — 

The negotiations contemplated by the treaty of Tilsit 
were not long of being set on foot. Early in August, the ineffectual 
cabinet of St Petersburg tendered their good offices to that 
of London with a yiew to the conclusion of a general peace. 

To this Mr Canning answered, that Great Britain was 
perfectly willing to treat, on equitable terms, for so desh- Aug. 29. 
able an object ; and requhed in return a frank communi- 
cation of the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit, as the 
best pledge of the friendly and pacific intentions of his 
imperial majesty. Baron Budberg, on the part of Alex- 
ander, eluded this demand ; and instead, entered into asept. 2. 
statement of many grieyances of Russia against this 
country, some of which, especially the want of co-opera- 
tion when the contest was quivering in the balance on 
the Vistula, were too well founded. Matters were in this 
dubious state when intelligence arrived of the landing of 
the British forces in Zealand, and the demand made for 
the delivery, in deposit, of the Danish fleet. From the 
outset, the cabinet of St Petersburg manifested the 
utmost disquietude at this intelligence, and loudly pro- 
tested against it as an uncalled-for violation of the law 
of nations. In reply, the British ambassador explicitly 

The writers on the law of nations are clear that in such circumstances as 
the Danish fleet was here placed, its secure was perfectly justifiable. I maj?-/' 
says CTrotius, without considering whether it is merited or not, take possession 
of that which belongs to another, if I have reason to fear any evil from his 
holding it; but I cannot make myself master or proprietor of it, the property 
having nothing to do with the end which I propose. I can only keep posses- 
sion of the thing seized till my safety is snfiiciently i>rovided for.” — Grotius, 
b. iii. c. 1. § 2. — This was precisely what the English government proposed to 
Denmark. 

Napoleon felt the Copenhagen blow most keenly, the more so that it was 
achieved by a vigour and decision in the English councils to which they had N'apoleon's 
long been strangers, and which, in that instance, even surpassed his own secret opinion 
promptitude. “ The success of the attack on Copenhagen,” says Fouch4, was cop^hafen^ 
the first derangement of the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit, in mriue of expedition. 
which the navy of Demw/rk was to have heenput at the disposal of France, Since 
the catastrophe of Paul, I had never seen, Napoleon in such a transport of rage. 

That which stinick liim most in this vigorous was the promptitude 

and resolution of the English minister/’-^ilf^mota de FoncMj ii. 37 . 
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CHAP, stated tliat his cabinet had received information of the 
___1_ secret aiticles of the treaty of Tilsit, and the destined 
1807. co-operation of the Danish fleet in a descent on the 
British shoi’es, and called upon the Russian minister to 
disprove the assertion, by an unreserved communication 
of these hidden stipulations, and of the grounds on which 
France was willing to treat, and which appeared to the 
cabinet of St Petersburg so reasonable, that they gave 
them the additional weight of their interposition. The 
Russian cabinet, however, both when Baron Budberg had 
the direction of its foreign afiairs, and afita^ie was suc- 
ceeded, early in September, by Count Romanzofij con- 
stantly eluded this demand; and the intelligence of the 
capture of the Danish fleet gave them a plausible pretext 
for breaking off the negotiation, without complying with 
so inconvenient a requisition.* Alexander, however, in 
his confidential interviews with Savary and iSomanzoff, 
openly admitted that he had been surprised by the vigour 
Sept 9 ' British cabinet; that he had calculated upon being 

200 postpone his declaration of war against England 

s’av. ill ’ till December, when the Baltic would be closed by ice 
against their fleets ; but that, if the,. French Emperor 
insisted on it, he was ready immedI^(My'to declare war.^t 
Upon the capture of Copenhagen being known in the 
Russian capital, the Emperor demanded of the English 


Secret satis- 
fiiction with 
•which it •was 
viewed by 
A lexander. 


* It appears, however, from the following pa^ge in Sir Walter Scott, evi- 
dently founded on official information, that the cahlnet of St Petersburg, though 
obliged to yield to circumstances, were secretly gratified at the vigorous aud 
decisive blow struck at the Danish fleet. An English officer of literary cele- 
brity ” (probably Sir E. Wilson) was employed by Alexander, or those who 
were supposed to share his most secret councils, to convey to the British minis- 
try the Emperor’s expression of the secret satisfaction which his Imperial 
Majesty felt at the skill and dexterity which Britain had disjilayed in anticipa- 
ting and preventing the piiri>oscs of, Fi^ce by her attack upon Copenhagen. 
Her ministers were invited to communicate freely with the Czar, as with a 
prince who, though obliged to yield to circumstances, ■was nevertheless as much 
as ever attached to the cause of European independence.” — Scott’s Life of 
Napoleon, vi. 24. Certainly of all the remarkable qualities of Alexander's 
mind, Ms profound power of dissii^|j|ti on wus the most extraordinary; and 
this was the opinion formed by fcathcart, and aH who had an opportunity 
of seeing him even in the most unreserved and confidential manner, 
t Vous le savez/ dit Alexandre au Genei-al Bavary, 'dans plusiours entre- 
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ambassador whether the fleet would be restored at the chap. 

conclusion of a general peace. To this Lord Lereson ! — 

Gower replied, that “ the object for which the expedition 
‘ had been undertaken — viz. the remoying of the Danish Rupture of 
fleet, during the continuance of hostilities, beyond the wHh^EJg- 
reach of France — having been accomplished, the English oct 29. 
government was perfectly willing to renounce any advan- 
tage which could be derived from the continuance of the 
war with Denmark, and earnestly pressed the Emperor to 
recommend neutrality on these conditions to the Prince- Nov. 2. 
Royal.” Tiwis moderate views so far prevailed with the 
Russian cabinet, that a note was presented by them to 
Savary, to signify the wish of the Emperor that the neu-= 
trality of Denmark shoidd be re-established; and there Nov. 4. 
was every prospect of the peace of the north being undis- 
turbed by any further hostility, when the arrival of a 
messenger from Paris, with decisive instructions from 
Napoleon, such as had been expected by the Czar, at once 
put an end to the negotiation. He brought a peremptory 
demand for the immediate execution of the secret articles 
of the treaty of Tilsit, and the instant closing of the 
Russian harbours , ^^nst the ships of Great Britain. The 
Emperor Alexander was startled by the imperative tone 
of the mandate, as, since his return to St Petersburg, he 
had been endeavouring to withdraw from his promises in 

ticiis fort longs^ iios efforts pour la paxx aboiitissent la guerre. Je m’y 
attendais ; mais, jc Tavoiie, jo ne n'fa,ttendais ni tl TcxpCdition do Copenliague, 
ni it rarrogance du cabinet Britannique. Mon parti est pris, ct je suis pret il 
tonir lues engagements. Bans mon entrevue avec I’Empereur l^TapoleoU; nous 
avions caleule qne, si la guerre devait continuer, ie serais aniene a me pro- 
nomer en Decembre; et je desirais que co ne fHit pas avant, pour %\iroir la puetre 
avec les Anglais quUiprh la cUture d& la Baltique. Pen importe, je me pro- 
noncerai tout de suite. Bites votrf^maltre que, s’il le desire, je vais renvoyer 
Lord Gower. Cronstadt est ann6,^si les Anglais veulent s’y essayer, ils 
Ycrront qu’avoir affaire aux Busses est' ^autre, chose que d’avoir affaire & des 
Turcs ou ti des Espagnols. Cependant je he deciderai rien sans un courrier do 
Paris, car il no hint pas nous htxsarder ^ contrarier les caleuls de Kapoldon. 

B’aillem's jo Youdrais, avatU derompre, que mes fiottes fmsent rentrSes dam les 
ports Busses. Quoi quhl en soit, je siu^|(^topient dispose h tenir la coiiduite 
qui conviendra le mioux ih Yotre iualtre.^^^fem’envoi0 m^me, si cola lui con- 
vient, un.e note toute redigSe, et je la ferai remottre ^ Lord Gower on memo 
temps que des passe-ports.’ — Thiers, ponmlat et V Empire, viii. 215 . . 
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that particular. But it was too late; Sararj appealed 
to his personal honour pledged at Tilsit, and the Em- 
peror, at whatever hazard to himself or his dominions, 
felt himself bound to comply.^ Next day a note 
was presented to the British ambassador, breaking off 
all relations between the two countries, requiring his 
immediate departure from St Petersburg, and rean- 
nouncing the principles of the armed neutrality; and on 

* The statements of the Fi’ench and English ambassadors on this point are 
very material, as not only are they perfectly in unison with each other, but 
they distinctly prove that the rupture with Russia had no connexion with the 
Copenhagen expedition, but was the result of the secret articles of the treaty 
of Tilsit. Savary says — “ In the first days of Koveinbor I received a courier 
from the Emperor, who brought instructions from the minister of foreign affairs 
to insist upon the execution of one of the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit, On 
the day following I said to the Emperor, at a special audience, Sire, I am 
charged with the desire of iny master that you should unite your force to 
his to compel England to listen to Ms i3roposals.’ 'Yerywell,’ replied the 
Emperor, ‘ 1 have given him my word that I would do so, and I will heep my 
promise; see Romanzoff, and return to speak with me on the subject.’ On the 
day following I returned; and the .Emperor then said that it J^ad been agreed 
that France and Russia should unite to summon England, biit that the media- 
tion of Russia was first to be proposed, which should still bo done. I repre- 
sented that this had already taken place, and that England had refused his 
mediation. He mused a moment, and then said, ^ I understand you, and since 
your master deshes it, I am quite disposed to fulfil my engagements. I will 
to-day give orders to Romanzoff.’ Two days afterwards the hostile note against 
England was issued, and the British ambassador demanded his passports. 
Having gained this much, though well aware that the principal object of Hapo- 
leon was to strike at the English commerce, I deemed it expedient to shut my 
eyes to the time given to the British vessels to clear out from the Russian 
harbours,” — Savauy, iii. 126, 128. Lord L. Gower says in his despatch to Mr 
Canning, November 4, 1807, — “Some members of the council who were con- 
sulted on the matter, advised the Emperor not to reject so fair an opportunity 
of re-establishing the tranquillity of the noiiih of Europe; and their opinion 
was so far taken that a note was written to General Savary, with the view of 
engaging the French government to consent to the restoration of the neutrality 
of Denmark. The French general has remonstrated violently against this 
measure ; and the Russian cabinet, alarmed at the violence of his language, is 
undecided what answer to return to the overtures received ft’om England.” 
And on 8th November he wrote to the same minister, “The enclosed note, the 
contents of which are so extremely important,” (they contained a declaration of 
war,) “has been produced by a peremptory demand, brought by the la.st 
messenger from Pax'is, for the immediate execution of the secret articles of the 
treaty of Tilsit; and the French mission boasts that, after some difficulty, they 
have gained a complete victory,, and have canied not only this act of hostility 
against England, but also every other point essential to the success of Buona- 
parte’s views. I shall ask my passports to-morrow.” — Lobd L. Gowee to Mr 
Canning, iSt Petersburg, Uh and 8th Nov, 1807. — Pari Peh. x. 215, 216. - 
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the day following, Lord Leveson Gower set out for the chap. 

British shores.'*^ — 

This declaration of war against Great Britain was 
attended by a summons to Sweden to join in the league The eus- 
against the latter kingdom ; and it soon appeared, from war against 
the rigorous preparations for the prosecution of the war 0^!'^“' 
in that quarter, that the cession of Finland to Russia 
had, as already explained, been arranged at Tilsit, and 

Tho Russian manifesto bore — '' The great value which the Emperor 
attached to the friendship of his Britannic Majesty enhanced the regret at per- Russian 
coiving that that monarch altogether separated himself from him. Twice has 
the Emperor taken up arms in a cause which was directly that of England, and 
he solicited in vain from England such a co-opei'ation as her own interest 
demanded. He did not demand that her troops should be united to bis ; he 
desired only they should effect a diversion. He was astonished that in her own 
cause she did not act in union with him, but, coolly looking on the bloody spec- 
tacle of a war which had been kindled at her will, she, instead of co-operating, 
sent troops to attack Buenos Ayres and Alexandria. And what sensibly touched 
the heart of tlie Emperor, was -to perceive that England, contrary to her good 
faith and the express tei’ins of treaties, troubled at sea the commerce of his sub- 
jects at the very time tliat the blood of the Russians W'as shed in the most 
glorious of warfares, which drew down and fixed against the armies of his Impe- 
rial Majesty all the military force of the French Emperor, with whom the Eng- 
lish then were and still are at war. Nevertheless, when the two Emperors made 
peace, the Emperor of Russia, faithful to his old friendship, proffered his 
mediation to effect a general pacification : but the King of England rejected the 
mediation. The treaty between Russia and France was intended to procure a 
general peace ; but at that very moment England suddenly quitted that appa- 
rent lethargy to which she had abandoned herself : though it "was to cast upon 
the north of Europe firebrands wdiich were to light anew the flames of war. 

Her ficcts and her armies appeared upon the coasts of Denmark, to execute 
there an act of violence of which history, so fertile in wickedness, does not 
afford a parallel example. A peacefully disposed and moderate power sees 
itself assaulted as if it had been forging plots and meditating the ruin of Eng- 
land ; and all to justify its prompt and total spoliation. The Emperor, -woimded 
in his dignity, in the interests of his people, in his engagements with the 
courts of the North, by this act of violence committed in the Baltic, did not 
dissemble his resentment against England; new proposals were made by 
England for the neutrality of Denmark, but to these the Emperor would not 
acce<le. His Imperial Majesty, therefore, breaks off all communication with 
England, proclaims anew the principles of the Armed Neutrality, and annuls 
all conventions inconsistent with its spirit.”— x. 218, 221. 

To this manifesto it was replied, in a long and able declaration by Great 
Britain, drawn up by Mr Canning — His Majesty was apprised of the secret Dechiration 
conditions which had been imposed upom Russia in the conferences at Tilsit ; 
but b.e indulged a hope that a review <#the transactions of that unfortunate i)ec.^i£ 
negotiation, and its effects upon the glory of the Russian name, and the 
interests of the Russian empire, vrould have led the Emperor to extricate 
himself from these ti’ammels, contracted in a moment of despondency and 
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that the Czar was resolred to add that important pro- 
Yince, Ijing so hear his capital, to his extensive dominions, 
as soon as the necessary preparations could be made for 

alarm. His Majesty deemed it fecessary to demand a specific explanation 
from Russia with respect to theSe arrangements with France, the concealment 
of which could not bnt the impression already received as to their 

character and tendency. ...The demand was made in the most amicable manner, 
and with every deg^ of delicacy and forbearance ; but the declai-ation of 
war by the Emperor of Russia proves but too distinctly that this forbearance 
was misplaced. It proves, unhappily, that the influence acquired over Russia 
by the inveterate enemy of England, is such as to excite a causeless animosity 
between the two nations, whose long connexion and mutual interests prescribed 
the most intimate union and co-operation. The King of England does full 
justice to the motives which induced the Emperor of Russia twice to take up 
aims m the common cause. But surely the Emperor of Russia, on the last 
occasion, had a more pressing cause to join his arms to those of his ally, the 
King of Prussia, than Great Britain, then actually at war with that power. 
The reference to the war with the Porte is pecidiarly unfortunate, when it 
was undertaken at the instigation of Russia, and solely for the purpose of 
maintainmg the Russian interests against those of France. If, however, the 
peace of Tilsit was really a punishment for the inactivity of Great Britain, it 
•was singularly unfortunate that it took place at a time when England was 
making the most strenuous exertions in the common cause, iknd had actually 
got that great armament prepared, which she has since been obliged to employ 
to disconcert a combination directed against her own immediate interests and 
security. The complaint of vexations to Russian commerce is a "niere imaginary 
grievance, never heard of before, and now put forth only to countenance the 
exaggerated declamations by which Franco strives to inflame the animosity of 
the other Continental powers. The vindication of the Copenhagen expedition is 
already before the world, and Russia has it in her power at once to disprove the 
basis on which it is erected, by producing the secret articles of the treaty of 
Tilsit, These secret articles were not communicated to his Majesty — they are 
not yet communicated — not even that which prescribed a time for the accept- 
ance, by Great Britain, of the proffered mediation of Russia. Even after this 
unworthy concealment, however, so unsuitabli^to the dignity of an independent 
sovereign, the mediation was not refused : it was conditionally accepted, and the 
conditions wore a communioation of the basis on which the proposed treaty was 
to be founded, and of the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit ; conditions to 
which the Emperor of Russia could not object, as the first wus the same which 
the Emperor had himself annexed to tho mediation of Austria between himself 
and France, not four months before ; and tho second was clearly called for by 
the previous and long-established relations between Russia and Great Britain. 
Instead of granting either of these demands, Russia declares war.” Miglish 
Declamtion, 18, 1807; Part l)^, x. 118-122. It will be observed 

how studiously, in these diplomatio papers, Russia eludes allusion to the secret 
articles of the treaty of Tilsit. , " The capture of the Danish fleet,” says Harden- 
berg, was not the came, but the pretext, of Russia’s rupture with England. 
The cabinet of St Petersburg, if the truth was kno^YH^ was not sorry of so fair 
an opportunity for getting quit of idl restraints upon its meditated hostilities 
in the north, as it already was in the south, of Europe ; apd, notwithstanding all 
the loud declamations against the Copenhagen expedftiwhC hehehi more 
satisfaction the success of England in that quarter than it would have done the 
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its subjugation.* As fast as the troops amred from the 
Niemen at St Petersburg, they were passed through to 
the frontiers of Finland ; and such a force was soon accu- 
mulated there as rendered hopeless the preseiTation of 
that bright jewel of the Swedi^: crown. A formal decla- 
ration of war was, however, delayed tjU the spring follow- 
ing, when the preparations of the cabi§e|,of St Peters- 
biu-g were completed, and the season of the year enabled 
them to resume military operations. In the interval, the 
Swedish government had so carefully abstained from giving 
any cause of comjplaint to the northern autocrat, that, 
when he came to assign to the world his reasons for a 
rupture, he could find no ground whatever on which to 
justify his hostilities, but that the Swedish monarch had 
not acceded to his proposal to break with England, and 
join his forces to those of Russia, and was desirous of pre- 
serving throughout the contest a strict neutrality — a pre- 
text for a war, which came with a singularly bad grace 
from a power which affected to feel such indignation at 
the English government for having, for a similar reason, 
and when well informed of the secret designs of France 
against the Danish fleet, commenced hostilities against the ^ 
court of Copenhagen.^ Napoleon anxiously encouraged iiitm 
the Czar in his designs against Finland, in the hope of 


■ Tiuerg, 


junction of tlic Danisli fleet to tlie naval resources of tlie French Emperor.” — 
Hardeneero, X. 49 . 

^ Quant a la SuOdo/ dit Alexandre d. Savary, *je ne suis pas en niesure, ct 
jc demandc le temps do reorganiser ines regiments fort maltraites par la der- 
niere guerre, et fort cl.oignris do la Finlando. En outre sur ce theatre mon 
arince ne me suffit pas. Dans les basfonds des golfes du Herd on so sort beau- 
coup do fiotilles £1 rames. Les Su^dois en ont une trds-nombreuse ; la mienne 
n’est pas encore equipee, ot je ne veux pas m’exposer iun ecliccde la part d’un 
si petit etat. Dites done ^ votre maltre qu'aussit6t mes moyens prSpar^s, 
faccahlerai la Btmdej qu’il me fauf attendre D^cembre ou Janvier. Je suis 
X>rct a declarer centre les Anglais hnm^diatement, Je suis m&me d’avis que 
nouB no nous bornions pas et que nous exigions de TAutriche son adhesion, 
'volmitaire ou forc^e, <a la coalition €oni^%t(xk* J’ai vu IsTapoleon, je me 
fiatto de lui avoir inspl#'*une parMe , qu’il m’a inspires ^ 

moi-mdmo, et je suis certain qu’il est moi je lui promets une 

franchise et j’eir/|^ttcnds une semblabfe de sa part. Oh I si je pouvais le 

voir comme jl ’nM,' toils les jours, k tout© heure I quel entretien que le sien ! 
quel esprit ! quel g^nie T” — Thiers, viii. 215 , 217 . 

YOL, Yin. 
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diverting bis ambition from tbe Danube, and leaving tbe 
stage clear tbere for his own projects. 

This declaration was immediately followed by a pro- 
clamation to the Fins by tbe Russian commander, in 
which be declared tbat be entered their territory with no 
hostile intentions, and solely to preserve them from the 
horrors of war, and invited them to abstain from hosti- 
lities or resistance to Russia : a promise instantly belied 
by the formal occupation of tbe whole provinces by the 
Muscovite forces, and the establishment of Russian autho- 
rities in every part of them, excepting those fortresses 
still held by Swedish garrisons. Meanwhile the King of 
Sweden, faithful to his engagements, relying on the 
support of Great Britain, and encouraged by the great 
blow struck at the Danish power by the .English arma- 
ment, bade defiance to the united hostility pf France and 
Russia. He replied to the Russian manifesto in a digni- 
fied proclamation — a model for greater powers and more 
prosperous fortunes — in which he bitterly complained of 
the invasion of .his dominions, and the incitement to 
revolt held out to his subjects by the Russian forces, with- 
out any declaration of war or ground of hostility ; con- 
trasted the present subservience of Russia to France with 
the repeated declarations she had made that its ambition 
was inconsistent with the liberties of Europe, and her 
solemn engagements to conclude no peace with that 
power which should be “ inconsistent with the glory of 
the Russian name, the security of the empire, the sanc- 
tity of alliances, and the general security of Europe ;”^ 
and justly observed that the present war, based on the 
avowed design of Russia to dictate all their foreign con- 
nexions to the northern powers, was undertaken for no 
other object but to add Finland to tbe RusSan dominions, 
and compel Sweden to sacrifice lier fleet and commerce as 
a security for Cronstadt and Revel.^ 

It was not to be supposed that Denmark, after the 
grievous though unaroidable loss she had sustained, would 
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not resent to tlie utmost of her power the hostility of chap. 

Great Britain. She threw herself, accordingly, without 

reserve into the arms of France, and made every pre- 
paration for the most active hostility ; though the loss of Denmaik 
her fleet and dismantling of her arsenal deprived her of dbUyiX' 
the means of carrying on any efficient warfare, and, on*'*®™'’’’ 
the other hand, exposed her commerce and colonies to 
total destruction. The Prince-Royal, carried away by an 
excusable resentment, overlooked all these considerations, 
and not only constantly refused to ratify the capitulation 
of Copenhagen, but concluded, soon after, a treaty offen- 
sive and defensive with the Emperor Napoleon, which, by 
a singular coincidence, was signed on the very day on oa. is. 
which Junot, at the head of a powerful army, commenced 
his march from Bayonne to enforce a similar obedience 
to the secret resolutions adopted at Tilsit from the court 
of Lisbon. Meanwhile Napoleon wrote to Alexander, 
informing him of the treaty with Denmark, and again 
pressing him to invade Finland, in order to compel the ^ 
submission of Sweden; and thus, by having the com- 48 , 49 .' ‘ 
maud of both coasts, shut the Baltic against the English 225!”’’^^“' 
fleets.! ' 

While a new war was thus kindling from the ashes of 
the old one in the north of Europe, Russia was steadily Affairs 'of 
prosecuting those ambitious designs on her southeim fron- fuSeyf'"'^ 
tier, the unmolested liberty to advance in which had con- 
stituted the principal lui’c held out by Napoleon to gain 
her alliance on the shores of the Niemcn. In this 
attempt, however, she did not experience all the facilities 
which she expected. As the main object of Napoleon, in 
the negotiations at Tilsit, was to accelerate the rupture 
of Russia with Great Britain, and procure her accession 
to the Continental System, ^ so the ruling principle of 2 Bign. vi. 
Russia was to obtain facilities for the prosecution of her 
designs against the Ottoman* empire, and in the mean 
time to postpone the evacuation of the principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, till she was better prepared to 
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CHAP, carry Her projects of conquest into effect. Napoleon, as 
already stated, Had agreed at Tilsit, tHat tHe evacuation 
might be indefinitely postponed;''^ but Hardly Had He 
returned to Paris, -when, being engrossed with His ambitious ' ' 
projects in the Spanish peninsula, and unable to appro- 
priate to Himself, in consequence. His anticipated share of 
the Ottoman spoils, while at the same time He felt the 
^ utmost disquietude at the approach of Russia to the 

Dardanelles, He repented of the ready consent which He 
Had given to the advances of Russia in that direction, and 
became desirous to throw every obstacle in the way of 
their further prosecution. In terms of the stipulation to 
that effect in the former treaty, the mediation of France 
had been offered to the Divan, which having been 
accepted, and an armistice concluded, nothing remained -to 
justify the prolonged occupation of tli,e principalities. 
Russia, however, was too great a power 'i^iilVe the seeds 
of any misunderstanding with it, v^hen Napoleon was 
engaged in his projects in the Spanish peninsula ; and , 
Ang. 24 . accoi’dingly he soon after wrote to Alexander, that the 
armistice on the Danube had been concluded without his 
authority; that he disapproved of it; that the Russian 
1 Sign. vi. I'l’oops might be continued in the principahties ; that as 
partition of the Ottoman empire, that was 
TOers^hii ^ qucstion, that it required mature consideration ; 

222, 225. ‘ and that France and Russia, united, might accomplish the 
greatest things yet seen in modern times.^ t 

It appeared the more necessary to bring it to a tenni- 

* Tons pouvez le trainer en longue.” — Ante, Chap. xlvi. § SO, note, 
t Ishipoleon wrote to Alexander,— " Qu’il etait ctranger a la redaction de 
rarmistice avec la Porte, qti’il le d^sappronvait (ce qui cmportait Papprobatioii 
taoite de Toccupation prolong^e des proyinces du Danube), et que, quant au 
maintien ou au partage de Tempire Ottoman, eotte question Otait si grave, si 
interessante dans le present et Tavenir, qu’il avait besoin d’y penser murement ; 
qull ne pouvait en traiter par €crit, et que c’ctait avec M. de Tolstoy qu’il se 
proposait de Tapprofondir; qu’il la reservait ^ cet ambaspadeur, et que .c etait 
mfime afin de I’attendre qu’il avait retarde son depai-t pour lltalie, oh il etait 
cependant press^j de kSO rendre. Jlnmons-nous, disait Napoleon h Alexandre, et 
nous accoTniij^Urom les grandes choses des temps moderms, ” — Napoleon to 
Alexander, 1807; Thiers, viii. 225. 
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nation, as the Turks, though they gladly availed them- 
selves of the French mediation at first, did so in the 

belief that they were to obtain thereby the evacuation of 
Moldavia and W aUachia. But no sooner did they dis- AUenation 
cover that this was not really intended, and that the from the 
Muscovite standards were still to remain on the Danube, 
than they loudly expressed their resolution to continue, 
in preference, the conflict. They said, with justice, 

“In what worse situation could we be, if the French, 
instead of being victorious, had been beaten in Poland 1 
Is this the Emperor’s care for his allies, whom he has 
drawn into the conflict, to leave their richest pi’ovinces 
in the hands of their enemies ?” Savary, therefore, 
received orders to insist in the mildest possible manner, 
but still to insist, Tor the evacuation of the principalities ; 
and to consent to the prolonged occupation of them by 
the Russiaar-iferces, only on condition that Alexander 
sanctioned the continued possession of Silesia by the 
French troops. Napoleon strongly contended that the 
occupation of Wallachia and Moldavia should not take 
place, according to the secret treaty of Tilsit, till the 
French were in a condition to take possession of Greece 
and Albania, which they were not at present ; but 
oflered to wink at the Russians extending their empire 
to the Danube, provided Alexander would agree to 
indemnify him by the cession of Silesia and other pro- 
vinces of Prussia, reducing that power to 2,000,000 
soulsP This act of spoliation of an allied power, Alex- 

* la violation du traite de Tilsit/ diBait Napoleon il lui, *olle no doit ^tro 
pas an profit d’uno soule des deux parties contractantes. Elle doit 6tro, pour la 
Franco, dans .unc partie des Hats de l<h Prmsej dout ce traits stipule la restitu- 
tion — partie ^ale, en population, en resources, en richessos, aux deux provinces 
Turquos, De cette manih'e VcdlU de la Francej VaMU de la Mussie, JpromeraU 
tme ferte $gale. La Prusse, il cst vrai^ n’aurait pas plus (.][u’^pGu-prds deux 
millions d’liabitants, mais H ne serait pas grand mallieur ^ la l^russe tl subir ee 
nouvel affaiblissement* . La mine totaJe de Tempire Ottoman doit ^tre rec 16 
jusqu'au moment le partage de ses vasfces debris pourra se fairo d’une 
maniere plus avantageuso pour Tune et pour Tautre, sans avoir a craindre 
qu’ ime autre ptmsance^ leur ememi, vionne s’approprier, par I’acquisition de 
i’Egypto et des iles, les plus riclies depouilles/ '’--Napoleon to* Alexander, 

^2dDeo. 1807 ; Bignon, vii. 43, 44. 
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ander, much to his credit, positively refused to accede 
to.''”' At length the respective pretensions of these high 
contracting powers were arranged in this manner, that 
France agreed to Russia continuing in the possession of 
the Danubian principalities, and Russia consented to the 
prolonged occupation of Silesia by the French troops. This 
arrangement for the time settled their differences ; the tAvo 
autocrats readily consented to wink at their mutual infrac- 
tions of the rights of other states ; each abandoned an 
ally to the tender mercies of an enemy ; and as the Turks 
found that they had been betrayed by Napoleon, and some 
account of the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit, which 
provided for their partition, had reached them, they 
decHned the further intervention of the French, and pre- 
pared to renew the war.^ f 

^ ^Comment/ s’ecria Alexandre, 'pourrais-je consentir d, partager, de fait, 
les d^pouilles d’une mallieureux prince que TEmperei^^ a design^ d la P’rance 
et ^ I’Europe comme ayant r^tabli ^ ma oott'sid*^tion'P” — B ignon, vii. 
46,47. 

t Tlie negotiation between Savary and Romanzoff, and liis conversations 
with Alexander himself on this important subject, which are given in the secret 
and confidential correspondence of N'apoieon, are highly curious, as indicating 
the ulterior ambitious views of the great empires which they severally repre- 
sented, and the seeds of that jealousy wliich, in the midst of unbounded protes- 
tations of present regard, was laying the foundation of future and mortal hostility. 
By despatches ft’orn Napoleon, dated Fontainebleau, Oct. 14, 1807, Savary was 
required to inqriire what was the cause which had retaided the evaCu|btion of 
Moldavia and Wallachia by the Russian troops, and to observe that i)eace coxild 
not be 1 ’ 0 -estabIishod between Russia and the Porte till that evacuation had taken 
place, as it was the condition which must precede the armistice wliich was to 
be the foundation of the definitive treaty ; that the delay to evacuate could not 
fail to annul the armistice which had been concluded, and rckihdl© the fiames of 
war between Russia and the Ottoman Porte. In reply, the Emperor Alexander, 
after alleging various insignificant reasons for not eommencing the evacuation, 
observed ; — “ Circumstances now appeal' to require a delation in this particular 
from the stnet letter of the treaty of Tilsit. The latest advices from Vienna and 
Odessa concur in stating that the influence of France has declined at Constanti- 
nople ; it is even said that Lord A. Paget, the English ambassador, lias embarked 
on board Lord Collingwood’s fleet in the Dardanelles. There is every probability 
that a treaty will be concluded between England and tlie Porte hostile to you, 
and consequently to me ; and that, if I should evacuate these iirovinces, I should 
soon have to re-enter them in ox'der to avert the war from my own frontiers. I 
must revert to what the Emperor Napoleon said io meynot once, htit fe)i times, 
at Tihit, m respect to these provinces,' and I have more confidence in these assur- 
ances than in all the reasons of expedience or policy which may subsequently 
appear to gainsay them. Why, then, renomice my present advantages, when 
past experience tells me so clearly what will ensue if I evacuate these pirovinces I 
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Meanwhile Napoleon had. set out for Italy, %yherG great chap. 

political changes were in progress. Destined, like all the ^ 

subordinate thrones which surrounded the French nation, 
to share in the rapid mutations w'hich its government 
underwent, the kingdom of Italy was soon called upon to tioH of tlic 
accept a change in its constitution. Napoleon, in con- 
sequence, suppressed the legislative body, and substituted 
in its room a senate, which was exclusively intrusted with 
the power of submitting observations to government on 
the public wants, and of superintending the budget and 
public expenditure. As the members of this senate were 
nominated and paid by government, this last shadow of 
representative institutions became a perfect mockery. Nov. 20. 
Nevertheless the' great conquerer was received with 
unbounded adulation by all the towns of Italy; their 

Even supposing that you have the upper hand at Constantinople, you can 
never prevent bands of insurgents from crossing the Danube, and reiimving 
the pillage of these pr?Mnces : the orders of the Porte are null a mile from 
Constantinople. In oim conversations at Tilsit, your Emperor often said, that 
he was noways set on that evacuation ; that it mifjht he indefinitely x^ostponed ; 
that it was not possible any longer to tolerate the Ttirlcsin Europe ; that he left me 
at liberty to drive them into Asia, It was only on a subsequent occasion that 
he went back from his word so far as to speak of leaving the TurTcs Constanti- 
nople and some of the adjacent provinces** 

Savary replied, “ Eu#Sm can always renew the war if you find it advisable. 

It is needless to refer to the engagements between the two monarchs ; the 
Empero^ ^apoloou has too much confidence in the honour of the Emperor 
Alexander to doubt the validity of the reasons which have hitherto prevented 
him from executing these secret engagements : but still he is desirous of seeing 
tliem carried into effect, as a peace between Russia and the Porte is all that 
remains to complete the execution of the stipulations of the public treaty of 
Tilsit, All that 'the Emperor Napoleon has said at Tilsit shall he religiously 
eccccuted ; nor is there anything in the secret treaty which is calculated to tliwiut 
the desires of Russia. ITay, the surest and most expeditious mode to arrive at 
it, is to carry into execution the public treaty,* for we must conclude an armis- 
tice with the Turks before a treaty is concluded ; or do yoit propose at once to 
write their epitaph ? ” 

I yesterday had a long interview/’ replied Alexander, with the Swedish 
ambassador, and strongly urged him to enter into all the views of France, and 
represented the risk he would run in not making common cause with her and 
Russia. Meanwhile the march of the troops continues ; in seven or eight days 
the last division will Iiave arrived, and fifty thousand men will be ready to 
commence the war on the frontiers of Finland, When you demanded from, 
me a declaration of wai' against England, I was well aware it was no drifting 
change of policy which was i*equircd ,* no slight change of system, wiiich could 
be altered as soon as adopted. Mad 1 conceived it to he suchy I would never 
have put my name to it; but I viewed it in a more extended light. What am I 
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GHAP, deputies, wlio waited upon him at Milan, vied with each 
other in elegant flattery. He was the Redeemer of 
1807 . France, but the Creator of Italy : they had supplicated 
heaven for his safety, for his victories ; they offered him 
the tribute of their eternal love and fidelity. Napoleon 
received their adulation in the most gracious manner ; 
but he was careful not to lose sight of the main object of 
his policy — the consolidation of his dominions, the render- 
ing them all dependent on his imperial crown, and the 
fostering of a military spirit among his subjects. “You 
will always find,” said he, “ the source of youi- prosperity, 
the best guarantee alike of your institutions and of your 
independence, in the constant union of the iron crown with 
the imperial crown of France. But to obtain this felicity 
you must show yourselves worthy of it. It is time that the 
Italian youth should seek some more ennobling employ- 
ment than idling away their lives at th^ feet of women ; 
Hard! X. 26. and that the women of Italy should spurn every lover 
Montg. -n. cannot lay claim to their favour by the exliibition of 
honourable scars.” ^ 

From Milan the Emperor travelled by Verona and 
Union of Padua to Venice ; he there admired the marble palaces, 
varied scenery, and gorgeous architecture of the Queen 
feeatworks of the Adriatic, which appeared to extraordinary advan- 
sto of ‘ tage amidst illuminations, fireworks, and rejoicings ; and, 
De'c!’io. returning to Milan, ananged with an authoi’itative hand, 
all the affairs of the peninsula. The discontent of Melzi, 
who still retained a lingering partiality for the demo- 
cratic institutions which he had vainly hoped to see esta- 
blished in his country, was stifled by the title of Duke of 

required to do? said I to myself. To prepare great events vliicli will cause 
tlie memory of mournful ones to be for^tten, and i>ut tlio two states in suck 
political relations as can never bo disturbed. Impressed with tkese ideas, and 
witMn twenty-four Jiow's after your, ^eqiddtionj I did what ym dde'irec?, tliougk 
that was not only noways conducive to our interests, but, on the contrary, 
exposed us to veiy serious losses. Now you insist that I should make war on 
Bwedelt: I am ready to do so; my armies are on her frontier ; but what return 
are we to obtain for so many sacrifices? 'Wallachia and Moldavia are the recom- 
pense which the nation expect^ltod you wish to, bereave us of thorn. What- 
reply can we make to our people, if, after their evacuation, they ask us what 
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Lodi. Tuscany was taken from the King of Etruria, 
on whom Napoleon had settled it, and united to France 
by the title of the department of the Taro ; while mag- 
nificent public works were set on foot at Milan to dazzle 
the ardent imagination of the Italians, and console them 
for the entire loss of their national independence and 
ciyil liberty. The cathedral was daily adorned with 
fresh works of sculpture ; its exterior decorated and 
restored to its original purity, while thousands of pin- 
nacles and statues rose on all sides, glittering in spotless 
brilliancy in the blue vault of heaven. The Fonun of 
Buonaparte was rapidly advancing; the beautiful basso- 
relievos of the ai’ch of the Simplon already entranced 
the admiring gaze of thousands ; the roads of the Simplon 
and Mount Cenis were kept in the finest order, and 
daily attracted fresh crowds of strangers to the Italian 
plains. But in the midst of all this external splendour, 
the remains of which still throw a halo round the recol- 
lection of the French domination in Italy, the finances 
of all the states were involved in hopeless embarrassment, 
and suffering of the most grinding kind pervaded all 
classes of the peOpe. The public expenditui’e of the 
kingdom of Italy had risen to 120,000,000 francs 
(£5,000,000 ;) the annual tribute of a million sterling 
to France was severely felt; ten thousand men had 
recently been raised by conscription to fill up the chasms 
in the army; and the misery of Piedmont, Tuscany, 
and the Venetian states, from the enormous contribu- 
tions levied by the French troops, and the total stoppage 
of foreign commerce, was such as to draw forth the 

benefits are to compensate to tbcm % tbo manifold losses consequent on the 
war with England ? — Soe the whole diplomatic papers and conversations in 
Sayary's KS'eo'et Despatch to Napoleon, St IZth November 1807j Cor- 

resp. Oonf. de Napoleon, vii. 564, 585. — That confidential despatch reveals more 
of the real nature of the secret engagements at Tilsit than any other docu- 
ments in existence; and demonstrates that both the Swedish and English wars 
were the result of those engagements, and noways connected with the Copen- 
hagen expedition, which is never once mentioned as a ground of complaint 
against Great Britain, by either Savary, Alexander, or his minister Romanzofi’. 
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most piteous lamentations from tlie native historians. 
In the midst of these great designs, however, the 
Emperor abated nothing of his inveterate hostility 
against British commerce. Eugene received orders to 
invade Etruria with four thousand men suddenly, so as 
to fall on Pisa and Leghorn before time could be afforded 
for the removal or secreting of British merchandise, 
which was all to be confiscated for the benefit of the 
imperial treasury. At the same time General Lemarrois 
was directed to invade the Roman provinces of Urbino, 
Macerata, and Fermo, to seize English merchandise of 
every description, and occupy all the important ports 
along the sea-coast, with a view to ulterior operations 
against Sicily and the Ionian Isles. Lemarrois was 
enjoined to observe narrowly the disposition of the 
people in the Papal States, and if any inclination was 
evinced to escape from the government of priests, and 
range themselves under that of Eugene, to offer no obstacle 
to such a revolution.^ 

The encroachments thus made on the Italian peninsula 
were not the only ones which Napoleon effected, in con- 
sequence of the liberty to dispose of western Europe 
acquired by him at the treaty of Tilsit. The territory 
of the great nation was rounded also on the side of 
Germany and Holland. On the 11th of November, 
the important town and territory of Flushing were ceded 
to France by the King of Holland, who obtained in 
return merely an elusory equivalent in East Friesland. 
On the 21st of January following, a decree of the senate 
united to the French empire, besides these places, the 
important towns of Kehl, Cassel, and Wesel, on the 
right bank of the Rhine. Shortly after, the French 
troops, who had already taken possession of the whole of 
Tuscany, in compliance with the orders already noticed, 
and under pi’etence of a resignation forced upon the 
Queen of Etruria, invaded the Roman territories, and 
made themselves masters of the ancient capital of the 
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world. Thej immediately occupied the castle of St cimp. 

Angelo and the gates of the city, and entirely dispos- 1— 

sessed the papal troops. Two months afterwards, an 
imperial decree of Napoleon severed the provinces of 
Ancona, Urhino, Macerata, and Camerino, which had 
formed part of the ecclesiastical estates, under the gift 
of Ghaiiemagne, for nearly a thousand years, and annexed Aprils, 
them to the kingdom of Italy. The reason assigned for 
this spoliation was, “ That the actual sovereign of Rome 
has constantly declined to declare war against the Eng- 
lish, and to coalesce with the Kings of Italy and Naples 
for the defence of the Italian peninsula. The interests 
of these two kingdoms, as well as of the armies of 
Naples and Italy, require that their communications 
should not he interrupted by a hostile power.” The 
importance of tliese acquisitions, great as they undoubt- 
edly were, especially in Italy, was not so momentous as 
the principles on which they were founded, and the 
ulterior acquisitions to which they evidently pointed. 

France now, without disguise, assumed the right of 
annexing neutral and independent states to its already 
extensive dominions, by no other authority than the 
decree of its own legislature. The natural boundaries, 
so long lield forth as the limits of the great nation, were 
not merely overstepped, but publicly disavowed as an 
undue restriction of its dimensions. By extending its 
territory beyond the Rhine, it was plain that Holland 
and the north of Germany were soon to be incorporated 
with its dominions ; by stretching across the Alps, it was 
evident that, ere long, Rome and the whole of Italy 
would form an integral part of the dominions of Napo- 
leon. So boundless had the ambition of the French 
Emperor now become, and so intent was he on all acqui- 
sitions which might be of advantage to him in his hos- 
tility against English commerce, that he did not scruple 
to declare that, in existing circumstances, the loss of 
Corfu would be the greatest possible misfortune wliich 
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CHAP, could happen to the empire.'*'' These distant marine 

1_ possessions were of such importance, as connected not 

merely ■«'ith Napoleon’s ambitious designs in the Levant, 
but with his vast projects for the subjugation of Great 
Britain. The Boulogne flotilla was in great part rotten ; 
it was no longer possible to transport one hundred and 
fifty thousand men in twenty-four hours across the 
Channel. But the Emperor’s plans were modified by 
that circumstance, not ab*andoned. He now proposed 
to embark sixty thousand only at Boulogne, and thirty 
thousand in Holland ; and the maritime war was to be 
converted into one incessantly menacing England or its 
colonies with considerable fleets. An expedition against 
Sicily, and great preparations in the Ionian islands, 
Montgi vi. formed part of these designs : and orders were sent out 
3is! to all the harbours of the empire to make preparations 
for this new species of hostility 

But aU the other consequences of the peace at Tilsit 
were trifling in comparison with those which took place in 
the Spanish peninsula. As the war to which they led in 
that quarter, however, was by far the most important 
and eventful which arose out of the French Revolution ; 
brought, for the first time, the English and French armies 
into collision as principals in the contest ; and was the 
chief cause of the overthrow of Napoleon, as well as the 
best index to the leading features of his policy, it requires 
for its elucidation a separate chapter. 

In the consequences, however, which have already been 
Reflections dcscribcd as flowing from the treaty of Tilsit, is to be 
iSnent™' discemcd the clearest indications of the great peril which 
E^o^from instantly threatens the cause of European independence 
undue preponderance acquired by any of its 
potentates, and of the absolute necessity which exists for 
the maintenance of that balance of power in which super- 

* Ces mesures tiennent i 1 x 11 ensemble de projets que vous iie poi^yea: pas 
counaitre. Sacliez seulement que, dans T^tat du monde, la j)erte de Corfou 
serait le plus grand malbeur qui ptit arriver d Tempire ” — I^Tapoleon to Mab- 
MONT, %ith August 1807 ; Thiebs, viii. 33. 
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ficial observers have so often seen only the prolific source chap. 

of unnecessary warfare. The principle on wbicb that ! — 

; policy is founded is that of dbda principm : resist the 

- encroachments which may give any one state an undue 
t preponderance; and regard such contests at the extre- 

I mity of the outworks as the only effectual means of 

{ defending the ramparts of the place. Such a system 

t Inquires a sacrifice of the jgresent to the fature ; it 

involves an immediate expenditure to avert a remote, 
and possibly contingent evil. It will, therefore, always 
j be supported only by the wise, and be generally unpo- 
pular with the bulk of mankind. It is of great impor- 
.. tance, therefore, to attend to the consequences which 
^ immediately resulted from the treaty at Tilsit, and the 
effects which necessarily ensued from the overthrow of 
this system. The inferior powers of Europe were then 
overawed or subdued. England had withdrawn almost 
entirely from the strife ; and, secluded in her inaccessible 
, isle, had remained, according to the favourite system of 
a numerous class of her politicians, a neutral spectator of 
\ the wars of the Continent. What was the consequence ^ 

' Was it that her independence was better secured, her 
interests more thoroughly established, or her ultimate 
safety better provided for, than under the more active 
and costly system of former times 1 On the contrary, 

. while the rights and liberties of the Continental states 

m were utterly destroyed for the time, during her, secession, 

£ England herself was brought to the very edge of perdition. 

I The European strife immediately ran into a contest 

I between its two great powers : the whole moral as well 

; as physical strength of the Continent was arrayed under 

the banners of France and Russia; and when these rival 
I powers came to an accommodation, it was by the mutual 

^ agreement to divide between them the spoils of all sub- 

ordinate or neutral states.^ 

i To Russia, already cniiched by a portion of Prussia, 

■ was assigned Finland, the greater part of Turkey, and an 
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in’esistible preponderance in tlie Euxine and Baltic seas; 
to France, already master of the half of Germany, was 
allotted Italy, Poland, and the Spanish peninsula, with a 
promise of obtaining Greece, Macedonia, and the islands of % 
the Archipelago, It was Napoleon himself who proposed 
this vast scheme of spoliation to Alexander; the ambition 
of the Czar, groat as it was, had never contemplated any- 
thing so extensive.''’* He now openly showed his deter- 
mination to dethrone all sovereigns who did not instantly ,| 
adhere to his designs against Great Britain, and replace I 
them by others drawn from his family, who might 'I 

be expected to bo obedient to Jiis will. France and J 

Russia, relying on each other’s support, now laid aside all 
moderation, and even the semblance of justice, in their | 
proceedings ; and, strong in their mutual forbearance, f 
instantly proceeded to appropriate, without scruple, the - 
possessions of all other states, even unoffending neutrals 
or faithful allies, which lay on their own side of the line 
of demarcation. It was easy to see that the present , i 
concord which subsisted between them could not last. | 

The world was not wide enough^ for two such great and i 

ambitious powers, any more thalMt had been for Alex- ’ 

ander and Darius, Rome and Carthage. Universal 
empire to one or other would, it was likely, be the result 
of a desperate strife between them, and in that case it : 
would be hard to say whether the independence of Great 
Britain had most to fear from the Scythian or the Gallic 
hosts. Already this danger had become apparent : all - 
the fleets of Europe were combined under the command , 
of the French Emperor ; and in a few years he would 
have two hundred sail of the line to beat down in the 
Channel the naval forces of England, and carry slavery 
and ruin into the British dominions.^ Such were, then, i 

* ^ Jo ne pensais ims/ dit Alexandre au General Savary, 'anx proviiiceis du ^ 

Danube ; c’est votre Empereur qui, eu rccevant la nouvelle de la cbute de 
Selim, s’ost 6cri^ ^ Tilsit : On ne pent rien faii'e avec ces barbares ! la Provi- 1 
dence me degage envers euso; aTrmgeom-Khous d lenrs defend I — Thiers, Qoumdat J 

et IPnipire, viii. 219. | 
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tlie consequences of the subversion of the balance of chap. 

power ; such the dangers which induce the far-sccing — 

sagacity of political wisdom to commence the conflict for 
national independence as soon^ as the rights of inferior 
poAvers are menaced. 

Although, however, both the liberties of England and 
independence of Europe Avere at this time placed in such Great im- 

. 7 ^ ITT T 1 1 portance Cl 

imminent peril, yet a great step nad already been made the stroke 
towards diminishing the danger. The Copenhagen expe- stroet'at 
dition had completely paralysed the right wing of the co"-'' 
naval force by which Napoleon expected to effect our 
subjugation. The caiptm-o of twenty ships of the line 
and fifteen frigates, with all their stores comjjlete, equiva- 
lent, in Napoleon’s estimation, to the destruction of 
eighty thousand land troops, was perhaps the greatest 
maritime blow ever yet struck by any nation, and weak- 
ened the naval resources of the French Emperor to a 
degree greater in extent than any single calamity, except 
Trafalgar, yet experienced during the war. The hostility of 
' Russia, predetermined at Tilsit, was by this stroke kept 
almost within the bounds of compulsory neutrality. Sweden 
was encouraged to coMfentle in the English alliance ; the 
maritime force of the Baltic was in a manner withdrawn 
from the contest; a few sail of the line were all thatwei'e 
required to be maintained by England in that quarter. 

It is remarkable that this great achievement, fraught 
with such momentous consequences at that eventful crisis, 
was regarded by the nation at the time with divided and 
uneasy sentiments ; and that the Opposition never had 
so largely tlie support of the public as when they assailed 
the government on account of a measure calculated, in 
its ultimate results, to prove the salvation of the country. 

But it is not to be supposed that this dissatisfaction was 
owing to factious motives; on the contrary, it was brought 
‘about by the ascendency in the public mind of the best 
and noblest principles of our nature. And it is a memor- 
able circumstance, highly characteristic of the salutary 
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influence of public opinion under a really free government, 
in bringing the actions of public men to the test of 
general morality, that while in France, where revolutionary 
ascendency had extinguished every feeling in regard to 
public matters, except the admiration of success, and in 
Russia, where a -4^g.otic sway had hitherto prevented 
the growth of any "public opinion whatever, universal 
satisfaction ensued at the ill-gotten gains of the respective 
Emperors, the English people mourned at the greatest 
maritime conquest yet achieved by their arms ; and dis- 
dained to purchase ^ even national independence at the 
expense, as it was then in error supposed, of the national 
faith. 
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CHAPTER LIT. 


PROXIMATE CAUSES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

■ ■ ■ " '■■■■ .. . 


No sooner had Napoleon returned to Paris, than he 
began to turn his eyes to^vards the Spanish peninsula, 
and the means of bringing the resources of its mon- 
archies more immediately under the control of France 
than they had hitherto been brought, even by the abject 
submission of both courts to his commands. His designs 
against Portugal had been of very long standing. Lord 
Yarmouth had gained a clue to them while conducting 
the negotiations at Paris in July 1806, for the conclusion 
of a general peace ; and so pressing did tlie danger at 
that time appear, that government despatched Bail St 
Vincent with a powerful squadron to the Tagus, to watch 
over British interests in that quarter, and afford to the 
Portuguese government every assistance in his power in 
warding off the danger with which they were tlireatened. 
Lord Rosslyn accompanied the expedition in a political 
character, and was authorised to offer the cabinet of Lis- 
bon assistance in men and monay, to aid them in repelhng 
the threatened invasion. Nor were these measures of 
precaution uncalled for : a corps of thirty thousand men, 
under the name of the “ army of the Gironde,” was assem- 
bling at Bayonne, commanded by Junot; and it was 
ascertained, by undoubted information, that their destina- 
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tion was Lisbon.* The presence of the British fleet, 
nncler Earl St Vincent, in the Tagus for a period of 
screral months, I'etired the drooping spirits of the Portu- 
guese goTernment ; but after the battle of Jena, their terror 
of France so far prevailed as to induce them to solicit the 
removal of that squadron. The march, however, of the 
French armies to Prussia, postponed, for a considerable 
period at least, the threatened invasion.^ t 

At tlie same period when these preparations, avowedly 
directed against Portugal, were going forward on the 
Pyrenean frontier, the cabinet of Madrid discovered, 
through their ambassador at Paris, that Napoleon was 
offering to bestow on others, without their knowledge ...qj', 
consent, considerable portions of the Spanish dominions.' 
It has been already noticed that, in his anxiety for peace 
with England, he oflPered to cede the Spanish settlement 
of Puerto Rico ; and, to obtain Sicily from the British 
government for his brother J oseph, he proposed to give 
up the Balearic Isles as a compensation to the dispossessed 
family of Naples.^ Even this was not all. To make up 
the amount of indemnity, it was seriously proposed that 
a large annuity, imposed as a burden for ever on the 
Spanish crown, should be settled on the dislodged family, 
and stipulations to this effect were inserted in the secret 
articles of the treaty which M. d’Oubril signed with 

* Switzerland,” said Talleyrand to Lord Yarmouth at Paris, on 27tli July 
1806^ “ is on the eve of undergoing a great change. This cannot be averted 
but by a peace with England; but sfMlU^ emt we alter for any other comidera- 
tion- our intention of mvading PortngaL The army destined for that furjyose is 
already assembled at Bayonne. This is for the consideration of Great Britain.” 
— Lord Yarmouth’s Despatch, July 80, 1806 ,• Pari. Deb. viii. 134. 

t Even so early as this period, the project of paititioning Portugal, and con- 
fening a portion of it on the Priueo of tlie Peace, afterwards embodied in the 
treaty of Fontainebleau, was formed, “ Lord Kosslyn,” says General Foy, “was 
no sooner admitted to the council of Lisbon than he announced that it was ail 
over with Portugal ; that a French army, assembled at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
was ready to invade it, and that its conquest was already arranged between 
the King of Spain and the Prince of the Peace. ‘ That great project/ added he, 

^ has been confided by Talleyrand to Lord Lauderdale dming the negotiations 
at Paris. Tho ministers of the King of England could not see without uneasi- 
iiesr: the peril of their ancient allies ; they have down to their succour, A 
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France on July 19, 1806.* Nor were these diplomatic 

arrangements unsupported hy warlike demonstrations. 1— 

On the contrary, the most active measures were taken to ixoreno, ;. 
put the ai-my on the Pyrenean frontier on the most effi- 
cient footing; and on the 19th July Earl Yarmouth 
wrote to Mr Secretary Fox — “ There is a considerable uespatoii, 

, , . ■ . T T Pans, July 

army already forming at Bayonne ; thirty thousand men 
are there already : this army is ostensibly dii’ected against viu.’i 2 - 2 . ’ 
Portugal, hut it will take Spain also.” ^ 

The alarming discovery of the manner in which tlie 
French Emperor was thus disposing of portions of the xue a'is'co- 
Spauish dominions— a state with which he was in close 
djiance at the time — without even going through the 
form of asking their consent to the cessions they were 
required to make, added to the irritation which the Spanish 
government already felt at the dethronement of the Nea- 
politan branch of the house of Bom'bon. It produced 
the same impression on the cabinet of Madrid that a 
similar discovery, made at the same time, of the offer of 
Napoleon to cede Hanover, recently bestowed on Prussia 
by himself, to Qreat Britain, as an inducement to that 
power to enter into a maritime peace, did on that of 
Berlin. Both these powers had for ten years cordially 
supported France : Spain, in particular, had placed her 
fleets and treasures at its disposal ; and not only annually 

corps of 12;000 men is afc tins moment embarking at Portsmouth, and Avill 
shortly arrive at Lisbon ; meanwhile, the court of Lisbon may draw at plea- 
sure on the treasury of England for the charges consequent on the war.’ ” — 

Foy, ii. 123. The Ejiglish expedition sailed, bixt afterwards went on to Sicily, 
as the Portuguese government, relieved of their present danger by the Prussian 
war, and desirous not to embroil themselves further with France, not only 
declined their aid, but prevailed on the English govei*nment to withdraw their 
squadron from the Tagus. 

^ “ M. d’Oubril and Talleyrand have fixeef upon Majorca, Minorca, and Ivipa 
for his Sicilian Majesty, if they cannot prevail on us to evacuate Sicily.” — Lord 
Yarmouth to Mr Secretary Fox, Jul^ 19 md Sfcf, 1806; Pari Peh. viii. 122. 

And again, on the 26th September, Champagny proposed to Lord Lauderdale 
that his Sicilian Majesty should have the Balearic Isles, and an annuity 
the court of Spain to enable him to maintain his dignity.” — Lord Lauder- 
dale’s Pespa>tch to Earl Spencer, Pam, 26 ^/a September 1806 ; Pari Del. viii. 
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paid an enormous tribute (£2,800,000) towards tbo 
expenses of the war, but submitted for its prosecution to 
the destruction of her marine, and the entire stoppage of 
her foreign and coloniah trade. When, thei'efore, in 
return for so many sacrifices, made in a cause foreign to 
the real interests of their country, her ministers found not 
only that the interests of the Peninsula were noways 
regarded by Napoleon in his negotiations with England 
and Russia, but that he had actually offered the dismem- 
berment of the Spanish monarchy, his tried and faithful 
ally, to appease the jealousy and satisfy the demands of 
these his old and inYeterate enemies, their indignation 
knew no bounds.^ 

The veil which had so long hung before their eyes was at 
once violently rent asunder ; they saw clearly that fidelity 
in alliance, and long-continued national support, afforded 
no guarantee whatever for the continued support of the 
French monarch; and that, when it suited his purpose, he 
had no scruples in purchasing a temporary respite from 
the hostility of an enemy by the pennanent spoliation of a 
friend. The Prince of the Peace also was personally mor- 
tified at the exclusion of the Spanish minister at Paris 
from all share in the conferences going on with d’Oubril 
and Lord Yarmouth for the conclusion of a general 
peace. Under the influence of such pressing public and 
private causes of irritation, the Spanish minister lent a 
willing ear to the advances of the Russian ambassador 
at Madrid, Bai’on Strogonoff) who strongly represented 
the impolicy of continuing any longer the alliance with 
a conqueror who sacrificed his allies to propitiate his 
enemies ; and a convention was secretly concluded at 
Madrid between the Spanish government and the Russian 
ambassador, to which the court of Lisbon was also a 
party, by which it was agreed, that as soon as the favour- 
able opportunity arrived, by the French armies being far 
advanced on their road to Berlin, the Spanish govern- 
ment should commence hostilities on the Pyrenees,^ and 
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invite the English cabinet to co-operate in averting the chap. 
dangers with which it was menaced from the Spanish ___ 

p cniii sulci., 

The wliole of tliis secret negotiation was made known to 
Napoleon through the activity of his ambassador at Madrid, 
and by the intercepting of some of the correspondence in 
cipher in which it was carried on, before the Prussian war peace, 
was commenced. But he dissembled his resentment, and 
resolved to strike a decisive blow in the north of Germany, 
before ho carried into effect the views which he now began 
to entertain for the total conquest and appropriation of 
both kingdoms in the Peninsula. The imprudence of the 
Prince of the Peace, however, publicly revealed the designs 
which were in agitation before the proper season had 
arrived; for, in a proclamation published in the beginning Ocis,i8oc. 
of October at Madrid, he invited “ all Spaniards to unite 
themselves under the national standards ; the lich to 
make sacrifices for the charges of a war which will soon 
be called for by the common good ; the magistrates to 
do all in their power to rouse the public enthusiasm, in 
order to enable the nation to enter with glory in the lists 
which .were preparing.” This proclamation reached 
Napoleon on the field of Jena, the evening after the battle. ^ 

He was not prepared for so vigorous a step on the part 
of one who had so long been the obsequious minister of 
his will ; and it may be conceived what his feelings were d’Es^agne, 
on receiving accounts of so decided a demonstration in a i. 83. 
moment of unexampled triumph.’- 

Too skilled in dissembling, however, to give any pre- 
mature vent to his feelings, he contented himself with 
instracting his ambassador at Madrid to demand an expla- 

* M. Bigiion says (vii. 197) that the preparations of Spain -were not owing 
to this hostile step of Napoleon appropriating the Balearic Isles, hecause they 
heean in Angirst 1806, at which time the treaty of July 19, by which it wae 
stipulated, could not have been known. But tha* defence of Napoleon is 
■entirely overthrown by the simple fact that that ““I" 

munioatod to the British government on the very day (July 19, 1806) on which 
it was signed, — Bee center Gliap. Lii. § 2, note* 
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nation of so extraordinary a measure, and feigned entire 
satisfaction with the flimsy pretence that it was dkected 
against an anticipated descent of the Moors. Nay, he 
had the addi'ess to render this perilous step the means of 
forwarding his ultimate designs against the Peninsula : for, 
by threatening the Prince of the Peace with the utmost 
consequences of his resentment, if the most unequiro- 
cal proofs of devotion to the cause of France Avere not 
speedily given, he succeeded in obtaining the consent of 
the cabinet of Madrid to the march of the Marquis 
Romana, with the flower of the Spanish army, from the 
banks of the Ebro to the shores of the Baltic ; thereby 
denuding the Peninsula of its best defenders, and leaving 
it, as he supposed, an easy prey to his ambitious designs. 
At the same time the court of Lisbon, justly alarmed at 
the perilous situation in which they were placed by this 
ill-timed revelation of their secret designs, lost no time in 
disavowing all participation in a project which all con- 
cerned pretended now equally to condemn ; and, to propi- 
tiate the conqueror by an act which they were well aware 
would be well received, compelled Earl St Vincent to 
withdraw with his squadron from the Tagus.'i 

This meditated though abortive resistance of Spain, 
however, to the projects of spoliation which he had in 
contemplation, produced a very great impression on 
Napoleon. He perceived, in the clearest manner, the 
risk to which he was exposed, if, while actiA’-ely engaged 
in a German or Russian war in front, he were to be sud- 
denly assailed by the monarchies of the Peninsula in 
rear; a quarter whore the French frontier Avas in a great 
measure defenceless, and from Avhich the armies of Eng- 
land might find an easy entrance into the heart of his 

* The details now given on the spoliation of Sptiin, which had been contem- 
plated by Napoleon in the diplomatic conferences with the English govern- 
ment at Paris in Jnly 1806, and the actual conclusion of a treaty for that 
spoliation with Russia in that month, are of the highest importance in the 
development of the remote causes of the Peninsular war, as they demon- 
strate that the well-known proclamation of the Prince of the Peace on the 5th 
October was not, as the French panegyrists of Napoleon repx'esent, an uu- 
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(louliuioiis. He felt with Louis XIV. that it w’as nccos- chap. 
s<arj there should he no longer any Pyrenees ; and as tlio — 1_ - 
Revolution had altered the reigning family on the 
throne of France, it appeared indispensable that a similar 
change should take place in the Peninsular monarcliies. 

By effecting that object, he thought, apparently with 
reason, that not only would the resources of the kingdoms 
it contained be more completely placed at his disposal, 
but his rear would be secured by the co-operation of 
princes whose existence depended on the maintenance of 
his authority; and a new Family Compact, founded on 
the same reasons of blood connexion and state policy 
which had rendered it so important to the Bourbon, 
would, in like manner, secure the perpetuity of the Napo- 
leon dynasty. From the people, either of Spain or 
Portugal, he anticipated little or no opposition, deeming 
them, like the Italians, indifferent to political changes, 
provided that no diminution were made in their private 
enjoyments. Although, therefore, he dissembled his inten- 
tions as long as the war continued in the north of 
Europe, he had already taken his resolution, and the 
determination was irrevocable, that the houses of Bour- 
bon and Braganza should cease to reign. The arch- iv!' 2 oo?SL 
chancellor Cambaedres, being opposed to this project, was 
not taken into confidence on the subject; but Tallcjrand 
W'armly supported it to the extent, at least, of incorporat- 
ing the whole of the Spanish provinces to the north of aw.’''''’ 
the Ebro with the French empire.^ 

The peace of Tilsit, however, placed Napoleon in a very 
different situation, and gave him at once the means of 
seciming in the most effectual manner the concurrence 
of Alexander in the dethronement of the _ Peninsular 

called-for act of original hostility on tho part of the Spanish government^ 
but a defensme measure merely, rendered necessaiy by the discovery of 
ISTapoleon’s previous declared intention of bestowing on strangers, without 
the consent of the government, considerable portions of the Spanish doininions. 

This important fact, demonstrated beyond dispute by the state-papers above 
quoted, appears to be entirely unknown to Southey, {Penhis. War, i, 88,) 

Kapier, {Fenins. War, i. 4,) and oven to Lord Londonderry, (londond. I 21, 28.) 
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monarclis, by simply connmng at Ms advaTices against the 
Turkish empire. It has already been stated, accordingly, 
that the invasion of Spain -was settled at this period, and 
that the consideration given for that act of injustice, 
was permission to the Czar to drive the Turks out of 
Europe.^ In regard to Portugal, the course to be 
adopted was sufficiently plain. All that was required 
was to summon the court of Lisbon to shut their ports 
against England, confiscate aU English property within 
their dominions, and declare war agaiust the British 
empire. In the course of enforcing such a requisition, 
it was hoped that an opportunity could hardly fail to 
present itself of effecting the total dethronement of the 
house of Braganza. This was accordingly done : and on 
the 12th August the Portuguese government, as already 
noticed, were formally summoned, in terms of the secret 
articles of the treaty of Tilsit, to declare war against Eng- 
land, adopt the Continental System, and confiscate all tiiie y 
English property within their bounds.t This requisitictt'f i 
was made in the most menacing and peremptory style, 

* I have strong reasons to believe/’ says >Savai'y, that the afthir of Spain 
was arranged at Tilsit, Subsequently, at St Petersburg, when the 'troubles in 
the Peninsula commenced, the Emperor seemed noways surprised at them, and 
not only expressed no jealousy at the entrance of the French troops into Spain, 
but never once mentioned the subject. And though Napoleon wrote to me 
every week from Paris, he never alluded to the subject; a silence which he 
certainly would not have preserved had everything not been previously 
arranged, especially considering how much he had at heari, at that period, to 
di’aw closer the bonds of the Eussian alliance.” — S avary, hi. 90; see also 
Thibaudeau, Mist, de VEm-pire, vi. 276; AbbJS be Pradt, Mvoliition d'JSspdffne, 
i. 7 : and Escoiquiz has preserved a remarkable conversation which he had wit% 

Napoleon himself on the subject, — There is but one power,” said he, wh&h 

can disturb my views, and I have no fears in that quarter. The Emperor of 
Russia, to whom / commmicaCed m'ij projects on Spain, which were formed at that 
period, approved of them, and gave me Ms word of honour that he icould throw no 
obstacles in their way. The other powers 'will remain tranquil, and the resist- 
ance of the Spaniards will not be formidable. Believe me, the countries where 
monks have influence are not -difficult to conquer.” — Escoiquiz, 131; JPieces 
Just, 

t The note presented by the French ambassador at Lisbon to the Portuguese 
government was in these terms; — ‘^^The undersigned has received orders to 
declare, that if, on the 1st of next September, the Prince Eegent of Portugal 
has not manifested his resolution to emancipate himself from English influence, 
by declaring without delay war against Great Britain, dismissing the English 
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accompanied Ayith the intimation that, if instant compli- chap. 

ance was not made, the Spanish forces W'ould be united ^ 

to the French, and Portugal would forthwith be occupied 
not for ten or fifteen daysi as in 1801, but for the whole 
war, perhaps for eYer, according to circumstances. At the 
same time, the army of the Gironde, which had been in 
a great measure broken up during the Prussian war, was gg. 
re-assembled at Bayonne, and, before tlie end of Augirst, 

Junot found himself there at the head of tw’enty-five Ke|.^i807, 
thousand foot and three thousand horse; while Napoleon, Loni°i.‘y4, 
in anticipation of an unfavourable reply to his demands, iiird. 
without waiting for an answer, at once seized the Poi-tu- p^rh’oeb.’ 
guese ships in his harbours. His mind was now defini- 
tively made up to appropriate Portugal, and render that 
acquisition the means of revolutionising Spain, and chas- 23, 243. 
ing the Bourbons fr5m their tottering throne.^'''' 

The British cabinet, who were speedily informed of 
♦ the demand thus made upon their ancient ally, and were 
..iSir Strangers either to the powerful means at the disposal 
of tire French Emperor for enforcing obedience to his 

ambassador^ recalling bis own from London, confiscating all the English mer- 
chandise, closing his harboui’s against the English vessels, and uniting his 
squadrons to the navies of the Continental powders, the Ih'iuce Regent of Por- 
tugal will be considered as having renounced the cause of the Continent, and 
the undersigned will bo under tho necessity of demanding his passports, and 
declaring w'ar.” — 12th August 1807. — Foy’s Pen, Tfc??*, h. 405, 400; JHkes JmL 
' — By a cmious coiueidenco, this note, which so completely justified tho Copen- 
hagen expedition, was prosentod at Lisbon on the very day on whicli the 
British fleet approached the shores of Zealand. 

fCJl voulait non pas achever, en occupant le Portugal, la cloture des 
dll Continent, rnais s’appropnor lo Portugal lui-m6ine pour cn disposer 
gre. II resolut de s’approprier le Portugal, sauf 5. s’entendi'o avec 
I’Espagiie, et insane ik s’en servir rSmhitiomm' VE^paf/ne dle^mbm; car elle 
lux depiaisait, clle le r^voltait dans son €tat actuel, autant que les cours de 
Naples et de Lisbonne, qu’il avait dej^ chass6es, on qu'il allait chasser do leur 
trdne chancelant. Tel fiit le commencement des plus grandes fautos, des plus 
grands malheui’S de son regne.”— Tiiiebs, Comviat et VEmpire, viii. 243, 244. 

Ayant deja, chasse de leixr trOne les Bourbo3a« de Naples, il se disait souvent 
qu’il faudraitun jour agirde m^me avec les Bourbons d’Espagne, qui an fond lui 
^taient aussi hostilcs ; qui avaient essay 6 d© le trahir la veille d’Jena ; qui ne man- 
queraient pas d’en saisir encore la premiere occask>n j et qui, lorsqu’ils ne Ic 
trahissaient pas d’intention, ic trahissaient de fait, en laissant p€rir dans leurs 
mains la puissance Espagnolo, puissance aussi n^cessaire a la France qu a 
VEspagno elle-m^me.” — Ibid, viii. 245, 
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CHAP. MHslies, or tlie inconsiderable force wMcli the Portuguese 

1 - government could oppose to his hostility, immediately 

sent the generous intimation to the court of Lisbon, that 
Meararesof they vpould conscnt to anything which might appear 
guose gov- conducive to the safety of Portugal, and only hoped that 
and“rijin the threatened confiscation of British property would not 
complied with. The Prince Regent in consequence 
Aug. 18. agreed to shut his harbours against English vessels, 

and to declare war against Great Britain ; but he declared 
that his sense of religion, and the regard which he eutei- 
tained for existing treaties, would not permit him to 
confiscate at once the property of the English merchants. 
Intimation was at the same time sent to the British 
residents that they had better wind up their affairs and 
embark their property as speedily as possible. This 
Sept. IS. modified compliance with his demands, however, was 

far from satisfying the French Emperor, to wdiom the con- 
fiscation of English property was as convenient as a means 
of gratifying his followers by plunder, as it was essential 
to the general adoption of the Continental System, which 
Oct. 10. he had so much at heart. Orders, therefore, were imme- 
diately despatched to J unot to commence his march ; 
Oct. 17. they reached the French general on the 17 th October; 

uci 1.0. two days afterwards, his leading divisions crossed the 

Bidassoa; while the court of Lisbon, menaced with 
instant destruction, soon after issued a decree, excluding 
English vessels of every description from their harbours, 
but declaring that, if the French troops entered Portugal, 
they would retire with their fleet to the Brazils. Events, 
however, succeeded one another with extraordinary rapi- 
dity ; and, without any regard to the obedience yielded 
1 Ann. Reg. by the court of Lisbon to his demands by the proclama- 
lS. 1?27 October, Napoleon had not only already 

Toi fot 3 ,l destruction of the house of Braganza, 

iei’Emph' actually concluded a treaty for the entire partition of 
Th26(”l6i.’ its dominions.^ The motives which led to this act of 
spoliation are intimately connected with the complicated 
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intrigues wliicli at this period were preparing the way for chap. 

the dethronement of the Spanish house of Bourbon, and 1— 

the lighting up the flames of the Pbniksulae War. 

The views of Napoleon (Sn the Spanish Peninsula, first 
fonned in the summer of 1806, and matured with the character of 
consent of Alexander at Tilsit, required even more the aid persons 
of skilful and unscrupulous diplomatists than of powei'ful Prince of" 
armies towards their development. He found such aid charlSn^, 
in Talleyrand and Duroc, the only ones of his confidential 
counsellors who at this period were initiated in his hidden 
designs, and from the former of whom he received every 
encouragement for their prosecution while his acute 
ambassador at Madrid, Beauharnais, transmitted all the 
information requisite to enable him to appreciate the 
disposition of the leading political characters with whom 
he was likely, in carrying them into execution, to come 
into collision. The Spanish royal family at tliis period 
was divided and distracted by intrigue to a degree almost 
unprecedented even in the dark annals of Italian or 
Byzantine faction. The King, Charles IV., though a 
prince not destitute of good qualities, fond of literatui’e 
and the fine arts, endowed with no inconsiderable share 
of political penetration, and obstinately resolute, when 
fairly roused, in the maintenance of his oato opinions, 
was nevertheless so extremely indolent, and so desirous 
of enjoying on a throne the tranquillity of private life, 
tliat he surrendered himself on ordinary occasions without 
scruple to the direction of the Queen and the Prince of 
the Peace. She was a woman of spirit and capacity, but 
sensual, intriguing, and almost entirely governed by Hon 
Manuel Godoy, a minister whom her criminal favour had 

* Talleyrand and liis partisans have taken advantage of Ms dismissal from 
the office of minister for foreign affairs shortly after this period, to I’cpresent 
him as hostile to the war with Spain. There can be no doubt, however, from 
his communications to Savary at Tilsit, that he was then privy to that design, 
and approved of it;^ and Napoleon constantly asserted that it was he who 
originally suggested to him the subjugation of the Peninsula. Napoleon PO. 
declared,” says O’Meara, that Talleyrand was the first to suggest to bim the 
invasion of Spain.” — O’Meaka, ii. 330 ; See also Thibaudeau, vi. 296. 
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raised from the humblest station to be the sixpreme director 
of affairs in the Peninsula. Godoy was not by nature a bad 
man; and, being endowed with considerable talents, might, 
imder a free constitution, and in a country where great- 
ness was to he attained by integrity of conduct and capa- 
city for the direction of affairs, have preserved an unblem- 
ished reputation. Even as it was, his administration, 
among many grievous evils, conferred some important 
benefits on his country. But, elevated to power by the 
partiality of a woman, ambitious, vain, and ostentatious, 
surrounded by a jealous nobility, who regarded his e.\tra- 
ordinary influence with undisguised aversion, he had no 
resource for the preservation of his power but in the same 
arts to which he had owed his rise. He had the extra- 
ordinary faculty, descriptive not less of liis own character 
than of the manners of the court where his elevation had 
taken place, while married to a princess of the blood-royal, 
to carry on a ceaseless intrigue with the Queen, and, with- 
out exciting her jealousy, to live in open adultery with 
Mademoiselle Tudo, by whom he had several children, 
and console himself, when her charms began to wane, with 
those of her younger and more beautiful sister! Alike 
unsatiated by this power, and undeterred by these scandals, 
which were known to all Spain, he now openly aspired to 
a throne, and aimed at the formation of a dynasty which 
might take its place among the crowned heads of Europe.® 

* Boh Manuel Godoy, bom at Badnjosin 1767, of a noble but obscure family, 
affords as singular an example of sudden elevation as the history of Europe or 
the East has recorded. A mere private in the body-guard, he owed the first 
favour of the Queen to the skill with which he sang and touched the lute, so 
favourite an instrument in that land of love and romance. Rapidly advanced 
by the royal favour in that dissolute court, he had the singular art, from 
1793, not merely to lead captive his royal mistress, but to acquire an unlimited 
sway over the mind of the King, and at the same time live publicly with 
another mistress, (Donna Pepa Tudo,) by whom he had several children. His 
education had been neglected, but he had considerable natural talents, which 
appeared in an especial manner in the numerous and successful intrigues which 
he carried on with the ladies of the court, whose rivalry for his favours 
increased with every additional title he acquired. He was not, however, natu- 
rally bad, and never disgraced his administration by acts of crueltj^ In five 
years he rose from being a private in the Guards to absolute power, and was 
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Charles IV., too 'weak to divine the ambitious designs of 
the ruling favourite, and entirely under his direction, was 
not only blind to the infamy the Prince of the Peace was 
bringing on his house, but insensible to the dangers which it 
I’an from his ambition. He created him Grand- Admiral of 
Spain, and gave him the entire command of the whole 
forces, naval and military, of his dominions. The Royal 
Guard, of which he was commander, was commanded by 
his creatures; the royal treasures were at his disposal. 
Thus encouraged, Godoy began to entertain the most 
extravagant projects, and had already sounded the lead- 
ing members of the councils of Castile and the Indies, and 
the parliament of Spain, on the possibility of changing the 
order of succession to the throne, and securing the regency, 
if not the crown, to himself.l^ ^ ^ 

The Prince of Asturias, afterwards so well known in 
Europe under the title of Ferdinand VII., was born on 
the 14th October 1784; and was consequently twenty- 
four yeai's of age when the troubles of Spain commenced. 
Facile and indolent in general, though at the same time 
irascible and impetuous on particular occasions, he had 
fallen entirely under the guidance of those by whom he 
was surrounded. They were all creatui’es of the Prince 
of the Peace, — with the exception of the virtuous Count 
Alvarez, whoso principles were too unbending to allow 
him to remain long in the corrupted atmosphere of a 
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already loaded with hoiioiirs and titles before the treaty of Bale, in 1795, Avhieh 
procured for him the title of Prince of the Peace. From that time, down to 
the period of the French invasion, his ascendant at coint was unbroken, and 
his influence over both the King and Queen unbounded. At the special desire 
of the King, he at length espoused the daughter of Bon Louis, brother of that 
monarch; and his daughter wa>s destined in mamage to the young King of 
Etruria. He had all the passion for sliow and splendour which usually 
belongs to those w’ho are elevated to a rank which they have not held from 
their infancy: this prodigality occasioned a perpetual want of money, which 
was supplied by tlie sale of offices and the receipt of bribes of every descrip- 
tion ; and under his administration a frightful system of corruption overspread 
every branch of the public service. Many public improvements, however, also 
signalised it. The impulse given by the Bourbons to the sciences and arts was 
continued and increased; greater benefits were conferred on public industry 
during the fifteen years of his government than during the three preceding 
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CHAP, despotic court ; and the Canon Escoiquiz, an ecclesiastic 

L_ of remarkable talents, extensive knovdedge, and profound 

dissimulation, who, by his capacity and zeal in his service, 
had at length acquired the absolute direction of his 
affairs. The Prince of Asturias had been early married 
to a princess of the Neapolitan house of Bourbon, whose 
talents, high spirit, and jealousy of the exorbitant 
influence of Godoy, had fomented the divisions almost 
inseparable from the relative situations of heir- appa- 
rent and ruling monarch in an absolute government. 

Two parties, as usual on such occasions, formed them- 
selves at tlie Spanish court; the one paying their court 
to the ruling power, the other worshipping the rising 
sun. The Prince of the Peace w'as the object of universal, 
idolatry to the former, Escoiquiz was the soul of the 
latter. The Princess of Asturias, after four years of a 
brilliant existence, died, universally regretted, in May 
1806, leaving the Spanish monarchy, at the approaching 
crisis of its fate, exposed, in addition to the divisions of 
g^| 77 ^ 278 . a distracted court, to the intrigues consequent on the V- 

12,13.'’ competition for the hand of the heir-apparent to the j 
throne.^ 

Godoy saw the advantage which his future rival was 
Bscoiquiz likely to derive from his ascendant over the mind of ; 

Negotiation Ferdinand, and therefore he had long before taken the ■ 

French am- decisivc stcp of exiUng him from Madrid to the place of | 

aXth^’ ecclesiastical preferment at Toledo. He afteiwards 
isturioN^ adopted the design of extending the influence he held 
■writes to over the reigning monarch to the heir-apparent, by 
1 apo con. pjjjj |.Q j)ouna, Maria Louisa de Bourbon, sister ) 

reigns. Schools were established for the encouragement of agriculture, the 
spread of medical information, and the diffusion of knowledge in tho mecha- 
nical arts. He braved the Inquisition, and snatched more than one victim 
from its jaws. He arrested the alienation of estates held by mortmain, which 
threatened to swallow up half the land of the kingdom. But he was unfit for 
the guidance of the state in tho trying periods of the revolutionary wars; and 
drew on Spain the contempt of foreign powera by the subservience and degra- j 

elation of his foreign administration* — See Godot’s ifew. i. 1, 217; and Foy, 1 
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of liis own wife; and even went so far as to propose tliat chap. 

alliance to the Prince. This pi'oject, howeTor, miscarried, ! 

and Godoy again returned to his ambitions designs, 
independent of the heir-apparent, who resumed his rela- 
tions with Escoiquiz and the malcontent party among 
the nobility. No sooner, therefore, did Napoleon turn 
his eyes towards Spain in spring 1807, than he opened 
secret negotiations with him; while, at the same time, 
Escoiquiz, who, though banished to Toledo, was still 
the soul of the Prince’s party, commenced underhand 
intrigues in the same quarter, and came prirately to 
Madrid to arrange with the Duke del Infantado, the 
Duke de San-^, Caiios, and the other leaders of the 
Prince’s party, the means of permanently emancipating 
him from the thraldom of the ruling favourite. It was 
in order to foment and take advantage of these divisions 
that Napoleon sent Beauharnais as his ambassador to 
Madrid in July 1807; and that skilful diplomatist was 
not long of opening secret conferences with the Duke del 
Infantado, in- which it was mutually agi’eed that, botli for 
the security of the Spanish monarchy, and to form a 
counterpoise to the enormous power and ambitious pro- 
jects of the Prince of the Peace, it was indispensable that 
the Prince of Asturias should espouse a princess of the 
imperial family of Buonaparte. There was no difficulty 
in coming to an understanding, and establishing a secret 
and clandestine corrcs],x)ndcuce between the Prince of i 
Asturias and the French ambassador; for he and all his 
advisers were in the utmost alarm at the ambitious pro- 
jects of the Prince of the Peace; and although Beauhar- Cuvai. i:i 
nais was sent by Napoleon to conduct the intrigue, it is kq!.'5,ui'in. 
quite certain that the first proposals for the maniage 
came from the counsellors of the Prince. Beauharnais, 

* Yotis me ponnettrez, monsieur I’lambassadeur, de yous exprimer touto 
ma recoimaissanco pour les preuves d’esfeime et d’afiection que yous m’avcz 
donneesdans lacorrespondance seerdte et indirecte que nous avons eiie ju.squ’ri 
present par ie moyeii de la personno que vous savez, qui a toute ma confuinecj. 

Jo dois enfin a vos bontes ce que je n’oublicrai jamais, lo bonbear dc pouvoir 
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CHAP, on finding the dispositions thus mutual, soon -wrote to 

Escoiquiz, calling on him to “ giye a specific guarantee, 

SepS something more than yague promises, on the subject.” 
Thus encouraged, the Prince of Asturias wrote directly 
to Napoleon a letter, in which, after the most exaggerated 
flattery, and a declaration that his father was surrounded 
by evil counsellors, who misled his better judgment, he 
Oct. 10. implored him to permit him the honour of an alliance 
with his imperial family.-®’' 

Beauharnais had warmly entered into these yicAvs of 
Treat); of thc Prince of Asturias, in the hope that, if the proposed 

bleau be- alliance took place, the choice of tlie prince would be 

pTieon and directed to a niece of the Empress, and relation of his 
afterwai’ds bestowed on the Duke d’Arem- 
berg. But when the letter reached Napoleon, he had 
other yiews for the disposal of the Spanish throne. By 
means of Isquierdo, a Spanish agent at Paris, who was 
a mere creature of the Prince of the Peace, he had for 
some time been negotiating a treaty with Charles IV., 
the object of which was at once to secure the partition 
of Portugal, and bestow such a share of its spoils on 

Godoy as might secure him to the French interest, 

and preyent him from opposing any serious obstacle 
to the total dethronement of the Spanish royal family. 
This negotiation took place, and the treaty in which it 
iDatedssth terminated was signed by Isquierdo, in yirtue of full 
Setfewed powers from Charles IV., without the knowledge of the 
8th October pj.jjjgg Masscrano, the Spanish ambassador at Paris : ^ 
a sufficient proof of the secret and sinister designs it was 

esprinier, directmcnt et sans risque, lii grand Ernperoiir votre mattre, les senti- 
ments si longtemps retenus dai 3 ii**Aon coeur. Je profito done de ce moment 
heureux pour adresser par vOb mains la lettre adjointe, a S. M. 1. et B. 
(Napoleon.)”-— P bince of Astubias to Beauharnais, Oct. 11, 1807 ; Thiebs, 
■:'-.-'"Viii.'"29'4. •, , , 

* The world daily,” said he, more and more admired the goodness of the 
Emperor; and lie might rest assured he would ever find in the Prince of Astu- 
rias the most faithful and devoted son. He implored, then, with the utmost 
confidence, the paternal protection of the Emperor, not only to permit him the . 
honour of an alliance with his family, hut that he would smooth away all difE- 
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intended to serve, and of tlie dark, crooked policy ^^diich chap. 

the Emperor Napoleon had already adopted in regard to 1_ 

Spaniah affairs. isoi. 

By this treaty it "svas stipulated, that, in exchange for 
Tuscany, -which -was ceded to France, the province of wwchh 
Eutre-Douro-e-Minho, the northern part of Portugal, xlfokois 
comprehending the city of Oporto, should he given to the 
King of Etruria, with the title of King of Northern Lusi- 
tania, to revert, in default of heirs, to his Most Catholic 
Majesty, who, however, was not to unite it to the crown 
of Spain ; that the- provinces of Alentejo and Algarvcs, 
forming the southern part of the kingdom, should be con- 
ferred on the I’rince of the Peace, with the title of Prince 
of Algarves ; and in default of heirs-malc, in like manner, 
and on the like conditions, revert to the crown of Spain : 
that the sovereigns of these two new principalities should 
not make war or peace without the consent of the King of 
Spain : tliat the central parts of Portugal, comprehending 
the provinces of Beira, Traz-oz-Montes, and Portuguese 
Estremadura, should remain in sequestration in the hands 
of the French till a general peace, to be then exchanged 
for Gibraltar, Trinidad, and the other Spanish colonies 
conquered by the English ; that the sovereign of these 
central provinces should hold them on the same tenui’e and 
conditions as the King of Northern Lusitania : and that the 
Emperor Napoleon “ should guarantee to his Most Caiho- s’eo”’ 
lie Majesty the possession of all his states on the continent 
of Buropte, to the south of the Pyrenees,” and concede to Ton i. w. ' 
him the title of King of Spain and Emperor of the Indies, viii.' 701. 
which that weak monarch was most anxious to obtain,^ 

ciilties^ and cause all obstacles ^ disapp^|^l)^fore the accomplisbment of so 
long-cherished a wish. That effort on the p&iHi of the , Emperor was the more 
necessary, that the Prince was incapable of making the smallest exertion on 
his own part, as it would infallibly be represented as an insult to the royal 
authority of his father : and all that he* could, do was to refuse; as he engaged 
to do with invincible constancy, any proposals for an alliance which had not 
the consent of the Emperor; to whom the Prince looked exclusively for the 
choice of his future Queen.” — Ferdinand to Napoleon, llth Octoher \ 
Thibaudeaxj, vi. 281, 282; Momitcurj 5th Fahrmry 1810. 

YOIi. TUI. 
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To tliis secret treatj of spoliation was annexed a con- 
vention, prescribing tlie mode in wMcli the designs of the 
contracting powers should be carried into effect. Bj this 
it was agreed, that a corps of twenty-five thousand French 
infantry and three thousand cavalry should forthwith 
enter Spain and march across that country, at the charge 
of the court of Madrid, to Lisbon; while one Spanish 
corps of ten thousand men should enter the province of 
Entre-Doui’O-e-Minho, and march upon Oporto, and 
another of the like force take possession of Alentejo 
and Algarves. The contributions in the central pro- 
vinces, which were to be placed in sequestration, were 
all to be levied for the behoof of France ; those in 
Northern Lusitania and the principality of Algarves for 
that of Spain. Finally, another French corps of forty 
thousand men was to assemble at Bayonne by the 20th 
November at latest, in order to be ready to enter Por- 
tugal and support the first corps, in case the English 
should send troops to the assistance of Portugal or menace 
it with an attack ; but this last corps was on no account 
to enter Spain without the consent of both the contract- 
ing parties. As the principal object of this treaty was 
to give France possession of Lisbon and the maritime 
forces of Portugal, it was communicated in substance to 
the Emperor of Russia, and a Russian squach’on of eight 
ships of the line, under Admiral Siniavin, passed the Dar- 
danelles and steered for Lisbon to support the French army, 
and prevent the escape of the Portuguese fleet, a short time 
before the anny under Junot broke up from Bayonne for the 
Portuguese frontier, and long before any rupture had taken 
place between England and the cabinet of St Petersburg.^ 
These treaties were not merely a flagrant act of iniquity 

* On reacliiiig Lisbon,” says Thiebault, “ we found tliere eight sail of the 
line and a frigate, under Admiral Siniavin’s order. Tins fleet, which, in con- 
sequence of the alliance between France and Russia, and the war of the latter 
with England, was to afford us an additional guarantee for the protection of 
the harbour, gave us in the sequel far more apprehension than security.” — 
TiJifiBAULT, Ex]). de VArm^e Frmig. en Portugal, 86, 87. The presence of the 
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on the part of both the contracting powers, inasmuch as chap. 

they pro Yided for the partition of a neutral and unoffend 1-1— 

ing power, which had even gone so far as to yield implicit 
obedience, by its proclamation of the 20th October, eight Napoleon’s 
days before they were signed, to all the demands of the 
partitioning cabinets ; but they were yet more detestable s^fnlnd 
from involving a double perfidy towards the very parties aJeP™cet!n 
who were in this manner made the instruments of the 
ambitious designs of the French Emperor. While Godoy 
W’as amused, and for the time secured in the French 
interest, by the pretended gift of a principality, his down- 
fall had in reality been resolved on by Napoleon, who 
had never forgiven the proclamation of 5th October 1806; 
and this specious lure was held out without any design 
of really conferring it upon that powerful favourite, 
merely in order to remove him from the Spanish court, and 
make way for the great designs of the French Emperor in 
both parts of the Peninsula. The French force, which was 
stipulated to assemble at Bayonne in the end of Novem- 
ber, was not intended to act against either the English 
or Portugal, but to secui'e the frontier fortresses of Spain 
for Napoleon himself ; and the Spanish forces, which were 
to be marched into the northern and southern provinces 
of Portugal, were not designed to secure any benefit for 
his Most Catholic Majesty, but to strip his dominions of 
the few regular troops which, after the departure of 
Romana, still remained for the defence of the monarchy, 
in order to prepare its subjugation for the French 
Emperor. So little care was taken to disguise this 
intention, that, by a decree soon after from Milan, Junot, 
the commander of the French invading force, was 
appointed governor of Portugal-, and he was ordered 
to carTy on the administration of the whole in the 
Emperor’s name, which was accordingly done.'*'’ His- 

Eussian fleet, however, is stated by Lord Lond^^iiderry, whose means of infor- 
mation were far superior to those of tho Frenii^^. military historian, to Imve 
been purely accidental, — Londonderry, i. 87. 

* By Junot’s proclamation, dated Ist February 1808, proceeding on tho 
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tory contains many examples of powM monarclis 
combining iniquitously together to rob their weaker 
neighbours; but this is perhaps the first instance on 
record in which the greater of the partitioning powers, 
in addition to the spoliation of a neutral and unoffending 
state, bought the consent of its inferior coadjutors in the 
scheme of iniquity by the perfidious promise of some 
of those spoils which it destined exclusively for its own 
aggrandisement^ 

It may easily be believed that, when such were the 
views entertained at this period by the French Emperor, 
the letter of the Prince of Asturias, written at the sug- 
gestion of Bcauharnais, offering his hand to a princess of 
the imperial family, was not likely to receive a very 
cordial reception. It was permitted, accordingly, to 
remain without an answer ; and meanwhile the march 
of Junot across the Peninsula was pressed by the most 
urgent orders from the imperial headquarters. Early in 
November, General Clarke, the minister of war, wrote, 
by Napoleon’s command, a letter to that marshal, in 
which he was ordered to advance as far as Ciudad Rodrigo 
betM’een the 1st to the 15th November, and to reach Lisbon 
at latest by the 30th. His. orders were to proclaim peace 
to Portugal, and alliance and friendship to its prince 
regent; but meanwhile to press on with ceaseless activity, 

■ and at all hazaixls get possession of the fortresses and fleet 
at Lisbon, before they could be reached by the English 
forces.^ * Junot was not backward in acting upon the 

Milan decree of 23d December 1807, it was declared — “The house of Braganza 
has ceased to reign in Portugal ; and the Emperor Napoleon, having taken 
under his protection the beautiful kingdom of .Portugal, wishes that it sliould 
be administered and governed over tis whole extent in the name of his Majesty, 
and by the general-in-chief of his army," — See Toreno, i. 49 ; and Foy, iii. 343. 

•^* He was specially ordered, “ on no account to stop, whether the Prince 
Eegent did or did not declare war against England ; to move on rapidly towards 
the capital, receiving the proposals of the Portuguese government without 
returning any written answer, 4?^ to use every possible ejpfwfc toji^ve there 
as quickly as possible, as a order to effect the seizure of ' &eT^mt%guem 

fleet. Should the Portuguese government have already declared war against 
England, you are to ansv^'-er — * My instructions are to march straight on Lisbon, 
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perfidious policy tlnis prescribed to Hm: but ia tire execu- 
tion of it be encountered the most serious difficulties; and 
such was the rapidity of his inarch, and the state of dis- 
organisation to which his corps was reduced by the 
severity of the weather and the frightful state of the 
roads, that if any resistance whatever had been attemjited 
by the Portuguese government, he must infallibly have 
been destroyed. At first he proceeded, by easy marches 
and in good order, through the north of Spain ; though 
lie everywhere underwent the utmost privations, from the 
entire failure of the Spanish authorities to furnish the pre- 
scribed supplies to his troops, — a failure of which the Eng- 
lish armies in the same kingdom afterwards had such bitter 
experience. But when he reached Ciudad Rodrigo, the 
orders he received to hasten his advance and seize upon 
the fleet were so u^ent,* that he deemed it necessary to 
press on with the most extraordinary expedition, and dis- 
regard everything but the one grand object in view.^ He 
accordingly issued a proclamation to the inhabitants, in 
which he disclaimed any hostile intentions, and declared 

witliout halting a single day; my mission is to close that great harhour against 
England. I would be entitled to attack you by main force, but it is repugnant 
to the great soul of Napoleon, and to the French character, to occasion the 
effusion of blood. If you. make no assemblages of troops ; if you dispose them 
so as to cause inc no disquietude ; if you admit no auxiliaiy till the negotia- 
tions set on foot at Paris are terminated, I have orders to consent to it.’ This 
is the footing on which you mtisi represent matters : you must hold out that you 
arc arriving merely as an auxiliary ; meanwhile, a courier, despatched twenty- 
four hours after the arrival of the main body of the army at Lisbon, will trans- 
mit' real hitenflons of the Emperor, which will be, thafc the proposals 
made are not acccx)ted, and that the country must he treated as a conquered ter- 
ritory. It is on this principle that we have acted in Italy, where the property 
of all Portuguese subjects has already been put under soqucsti’ation. By pro- 
ceeding in this manner, you will, without bring a shot, make yourself master 
of ten sail of the lino and valuable arsenals ; that is the grand object j and to 
attain it you must mver cease to hold out that you come not to mal'e war hut to 
condliater^^ The secret instructions of Junot, wi’itten by the Emperor with his 
owm hand, were of the same tenor They enjoined Junot,” says the Duchess 
of Abrantes, to do everything in order to gain possession, not of the person 
of the Prince of Brazil, but of certain other persona therein named, and above 
all, of the city, fort%^ and -fleet of Lisbon,” — ^D’ABEAHTiis, xL 27, 

* halt in your march for a day. The want of provi- 

sions could be no reason for doing so, still less the state of the roads. Twenty 
thousand men can inarch and live any where, even in a desert,” — NAroLEON to 
Junot, Nov, 2, 1807; Toreno, i. 35. 
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CHAP, he came only as an ally, and to save them from the hostility 
, of the English. 

1®“'- Two days afterwards the army entered Portugal, where 
Extraor- they soon gave convincing proofs how little their declared 
cutties of his resolution of protecting property and abstaining from 
Srough every species of outrage was to be relied on. Pillage of 
Portugal, every sort was systematically practised by aU grades, from 
the cominander-in-chief to the common soldier. Junot 
faithfully executed his instructions to employ the language 
of conciliation, but act upon the principle of the most 
decided hostility. Such conduct naturally made the 
inhabitants fly his approach ; and this circumstance, 
joined to the foi’ced marches the soldiers were compelled 
to make, and the excessive severity of the rains, which 
fall in that country at that period of the year with all 
the violence of the tropics, soon reduced the army to the 
most frightful state of disorder. Added to this, the rugged, 
impracticable nature of the roads, or rather mountain 
paths, which they were obliged to traverse, destitute of 
bridges and almost impassable for carriages, produced 
such an efiect upon the French army, that in a few days 
it was as much disorganised as it would have been by the 
most disastrous defeat. Discipline was soon at an end ; 
the commands of the officers were no longer attended to ; 
the roll of the di-um was drowned in the roar of the tem- 
pests ; the soldiers, drenched from head to foot, lay down 
on the wayside without either food or shelter ; and this 
finely-appointed army, six-and-twenty thousand strong 
when it left Bayonne, amounted, when it reached Abrantes 
in Portugal, only to four thousand stragglers, half without 

* “ The Emperor Kapolcon sends me into your country at the head of an 
army, to mctke common cause loith your weU-heloved sover'eign against the tyrant 
of the seas, and save your beaxxtiful capital from the fate of Copenhagen. Dis- 
cipline will be rigidly preserved ; I give you my word of honour for it ; but the 
smallest resistance will draw down the utmost seventy of militaiy execution. 
The Portuguese, I am persuaded, will discern their true interests, and, seconding 
the pacific views of their Prince, receive us as friends ; and the city of Lisbon, 
in an especial manner, will behold us with pleasure within its walls, at the 
head of such an army as can alone preserv^e it from the eternal enemies of the 
Continent.” 
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arms, more like ghosts thau the away destined to subdue chap. 
a kingdom. No words can do justice to the hardships — 1-1 — 
which were undergone, and the disorder which ensued, 
during the march from the frontier to Ahrantes : the 
firmness of the oldest officers, even in the leading column, 
was shaken by it, and those which followed hiuTied along 
without any order, like a confused horde of robbers. Their 
feet, bound up, were nearly all bleeding ; their faces pale and 
emaciated, their muskets broken into staffs for walking. 

Many battalions subsisted for days together on nothing but 
chestnuts, and the quantity even of that humble faro was so 
scanty that, from that cause among others, they lost several 
hundred men a-day : whole companies and squadrons were 
washodaway in theravines bythe swollen mountain-torrents. ' rhid :i 2 . 
At length, after undergoing incredible privations, tlic lead- :«'% su?! 
ing bands of the French army, only fifteen hundred strong, 
approached Lisbon in the end of November, but straggling 
in such small numbers, and in such deplorable condition, -Jjj, 
that they resembled rather the fugitives who had escaped 2 (io. nma, 
from a disastrous retreat, than the proud array which was ssd ' ’ 
to overturn a dynasty and subdue a kingdom.^ 

The elements of glorious resistance were not wanting in 
the Portuguese capital. Its inhabitants were three him- Condtld of 
dred thousand : its forts strong, defended by a numerous gnesegovi 
artillery, and garrisoned by fourteen thonsand men : an a™"sHua- 
English squadron lay in the Tagus with Sir Sidney Smith [‘“‘"{air 
at its head, whose versatile genius was peculiarly fitted 
for such an undertaking, and who had shown at Acre 
what vigour he could infuse into a besieged population. 

The English sailors longed to see the work of defence 

^ “ It is impossible,” says Tlii^bault, an eye-witness, to give an idea of tlie 
sniferings of tbe army before rcacbiiig Sobreira. In truth, if the leading 
columns were a prey to these lioiTors, which nothing could alleviate, it may 
easily be imagined what must have been the situation of those which succeeded 
tliem. The army, in trath, was on the verge of dissolution ; it was on the point 
of disbanding altogether— the generaMn-chief was within a hair’s-breadth of 
being left without any followers. Nevertheless, it was indispensable not to 
halt for a momen't ; ovciything required to be risked : we wore obliged to suc- 
ceed, or bury ourselves in the mountains with the whole army.” — Thiebaelt, 

Cam^pagne en Portugal, 45. 
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CHAP, begin : Sir Sidney offered to bring his ships abreast of 

1— tbe quay, and there, seconded by tbe indignant populace, 

dispute every inch of ground with the invader. But the 
destitute condition of the French army was unknown; 
and even if it had been fully understood, both the Por- 
tuguese government and the English ambassador. Lord 
Strangford,were aware that Junot’s was but the advanced- 
guard of a greater army, which would speedily follow if 
the first was discomfited ; and that any resistance would 
only serve to give the French Emperor an excuse for mea- 
sures of extraordinary rigour against the Portuguese nation, 
without affording any reasonable prospect of ultimate 
success. The great object was to withdraw the royal 
family and the fleet from the grasp of the invaders, and 
secure for them a refuge in Brazil till the present cala- 
mitous season was overpast. As soon as they saw the 
danger approaching, therefore, the Portuguese government 
took every imaginable precaution to disarm the conqueror 
by anticipating all his requisitions. A proclamation, as 
Oct. 20. already mentioned, was issued, closing the harbours against 
English vessels, and adopting the Continental System : 
and as the march of the invaders still continued, this 
Nov. 8. Avas followed, a few days afterwards, by another, in vfhich 
the more rigorous step of sequestrating the propes^y^ and 
arresting the persons of such of the English as still 
remained in Portugal, Avas adopted, though with the 
secret design of indemnifying the sufferers as soob^ as the 
means of doing so were at the disposal of government. 
Though this last measure was known to be exceedingly 
painful to the Portuguese government, and was evidently 
adopted under the mere pressure of necessity, yet it was 
Nov. 9. ^ of ®''^oh decided hostility, that it compelled Lord 

Straugford to take down the arms of Great Britain from 
Ir'poyii’ and demand his passports ; and soon after, 

377 , 379 .’ ' amidst the tears of the inhabitants, he followed the 
English factory to Sir Sidney Smith’s fleft.^ 

Although, however, the relations between the two 
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countries were thus formally broken, jet as it was y'cII chap. 

known that the cabinet of Lisbon had yielded only to - 1 - 

unavoidable necessity, and as their tardiness in acceding 
to tlio demand of Napoleon for the instant seizure of Hesitation 
Britisli property had sufficiently demonstrated the reluc- La Princ« 
tance with which measures of severity had been adopted 
by them, the British ambassador still remained on board 
the English fleet, ready to take advantage of the first 
opening wdiicli should occur for the resumption of more 
amicable correspondence. Meanwhile, everything at 
Lisbon was vacillation and chaos ; and the Prince and 
his council, distracted between terror at the unceasing 
advance of J unot, and anxiety about the loss of their 
colonies and commerce by a rupture with England, 
hesitated between the bold counsels of Don Rodrigo de 
Lonsa and the Count Linares, who strenuously recom- 
mended determined resistance to the invaders, and the 
natural timidity of a court surrounded w'ith dangers and 
debilitated by the pacific habits of preceding reigns. At 
length, however, such information was received as deter- 
mined the irresolution of the cabinet. An ominous line 
appeared in the Xoniteur — “ The house of Braganza has Not. is. 
ecas^ to reign;" and with the paper containing thatinara. x. 
ann^ti^ent of the fate which awaited them, Lord Foy,ui380, 
Strangfi:^ transmitted to the Prince Regent copies of the 
secret tfoSty and convention of Fontainebleau, by wdiich 
the portions assigned to each of the partitioning powers i«oV. ” 
were arranged.^ 

Intelligence, received shortly after the entrance of the 
Spanish troops into Alentejo and the northern pro-ThoiiL- 
vinces of the kingdom, left no room for doubt that the pXg"l 
copies were correct, and that the treaty was immediately 
to be acted upon. At the same time Lord Strangford 
landed, and assured his royal highness, on the honom* of 
the King of England, that the measures hitherto adopted 
by the Portug\|§ge court were regarded as mere compul- 
sory acts, and had noways abated the friendship of his 
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CHAP, old ally, if be would still arail biinself of it. Tliose 

1 _ representations, seconded by the efforts of Sir Sidney 

Smith, who brought his squadron to the mouth of the 
harbour, ready alike for hostile operations or pacific 
Nov. 25 . assistance, gave such suppoi't to Don Rodrigo and the 
patriotic party, that the coxirt resohed, if the messenger 
despatched to obtain a stoppage of Junot’s advance was 
Nov 26 successful, to embark for the Brazils. He entirely 

io 8 *uf’ arresting the march of the French general, and 

South, i.' orders were therefore given that the fleet should, as 
Foy,ii.38o, speedily as possible, be got ready for sea ; and the Prince 
1 37 , 30?"’ Regent published a dignified proclamation on the follow- 
m‘'Lord’ ™ 'which he announced a resolution worthy of 

lampSef the former heroism of the house of Braganza, and prepared 
5 ^ 75 . ’ to seek in Transatlantic climes “that freedom of which 
Europe had become unworthy.” 

The fleet at first was in a state but little prepared for 
Embark^ crossuig the Atlantic, and stiU less for conveying the 
royal &rany motley aud helpless crowd of old men, women, and chil- 
No^sT.'^’ dren, who were preparing to follow the court in their 
migration to South America. By great exertions, how'- 
ever, and the active aid of the British sailors, who, over- 
joyed at this extraordinary energy on the part of the 
Prince Regent, exerted themselves with unheard-of vigour 
in giving assistance, eight sail of the line, three frigates, 
five sloops, and a number of merchant vessels, in all six- 
and-thirty sail, were got ready on the following day, 
when the royal family prepared to carry their mournful 
but magnanimous resolution into execution. Preceded by 

^ “ -Having tried, by all possible means, to preserve tbe neutrality bitberto 
enjoyed by iny faithful and beloved subjects; having exhausted my royal trea- 
sury, and made innumerable other sacrifices, even going to the extremity of 
shutting the ports of my dominions to the subjects of my ancient and royal 
ally, the ICing of Great Britain, thus exposing the commerce of my people to 
total ruin, and consequently suffering the greatest losses in the collection of the 
royal revenue, I find that the troops of the Emperor of France, to whom I had 
united myself on the Continent with the hope of being no more distobed, are 
actually marching into the interior of my dominions, and are far on their way 
toward this capital. Desirous to avoid the fatal consequences of a defence, which 
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tlie arcliives, treasure, plate, and most valuable effects, tlic chap. 

royal exiles proceeded in a long train of carriages to tlie 

Avater’s edge. Never had been seen a more melancholy ^*^**'’ 
procession, or one more calculated to impress on the minds 
even of the most inconsiderate, the magnitude of the 
calamities which the unbounded ambition of France had 
brought on the other nations of Europe. The insane 
queen came in the first carriage : for sixteen years she 
had lived in seclusion, but a ray of light had penetrated 
her reason in this extremity, and she understood .and 
approved the courageous act. “What \” said she, “shall 
we abandon the kingdom without a blow ? Not so fast,” 
addressing the coachman, “ they will think wo are flying.” 

The widowed priijpess and the infanta Maria were in the 
next, with the Princess of Brazil, bathed in tears ; after 
them came the Prince Regent, pale and weeping at thus 
leaving, apparently for ever, the land of his fiithers. In 
the magnitude of the royal distress, the multitude forgot 
their own dangers ; their commiseration was all for the j,. 
august fugitives, thus driven by ruthless violence to a 
distant shore, with the descendants of a long line of kings, Cm, xso'.’ 
forced to seek, in mournful exile, an asylum from the fsT' 
hand of the spoiler.^ 

Such was the crowd which assembled round the place 
of embarkation, that the prince was compelled to force Uniraki 
his way through with his own hand. There was not a ww 
dry eye among all the countless multitude, when they 
stepped on board ; uncovered and weeping, the people 
beheld, in speechless sorrow, the departure of their 
ancient rulers. In the general confusion of the embarka- 

would be far more dangerous than profitable, serving only to occasion a bound- 
less effusiofi of blood, shocking to humanity, and to inflame the animosity of the 
troops which have entered this kingdom with the declaration and promise of 
not committing the smallest hostility ; and knowing also, that they arc more 
pai'ticularly directed against my royal person, and that my faithful suljjects 
would be less exposed to danger if I wore absent from the kingdom, I have 
resolved to retire, with the queen and royal family, to my dominions in Ame- 
rica, and to establish myself in the city of Eio Janeiro till a general peace/’ — 

Ann. Meg, 1807, 776, State Pamrs. 
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tion, parents were sepai’ated from cliildren, husbands 
from wiTes, and numbers of both remained ignorant of 
each other’s safety till they landed in the Brazils ; while 
the shore resounded with the lamentations of those %vho 
were thus serered, probably for ever, fi'om those whom 
they most loTed. It was some consolation to the crowd, 
who watched with aching eyes the receding sails, to see the 
royal fleet, as it passed through the British squadron, 
received with a royal salute from all the vessels — emble- 
matic of the protection which Great Britain now extended 
toiler ancient ally, and an earnest of that heroic support 
which, through all the desperate conflict which followed, 
England was destined to afibrd to her courageous inhabi- 
tants. Numbers, however, observed, ^witli superstitious 
dread, that at the moment of the salute the sun became 
eclipsed, and mournfully repeated the words, “The house 
of Braganza has ceased to reign.” Never had a city been 
penetrated with a more unanimous feeling of grief ; the 
royal family, kindly and wann-hearted, had long enjoyed 
the affections of the people ; the bitterness of conquest 
was felt without its excitement. In mournful silence the 
people lingered on the quay from whence the royal party 
had taken their departure ; every one, in returning to his 
home, felt as if he had lost a parent or a child. Fifteen 
thousand persons in all were got on board, and followed 
the fortunes of the royal family to the New World. They 
were conveyed in eight sail of the line, three frigates, and 
a great number of transports and smaller vessels pressed 
into the service for the occasion. The embarkation took 
place from the quay of Belem, on the same spot from 
whence, three centuries before, Vasco de Gama bad sailed 
upon that immortal voyage which first opened to Euro- 
pean enteiYrise the rii^bns of Oriental commerce, and 
whence Cabral set forth upon that expedition which gave 
Portugal an empire in the west, and had provided in the 
New World for her an asylum, in the future wreck of her 
fortunes in the Old.^ 
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Hardly had the royal squadron, amidst tempestuous chap. 
gales, cleared the bar, and disappeared from the shores — 1-1— 
of Europe, when the adyanced-guard of Junot’s army, 
reduced to sixteen hundred men and a few horsemen, Arrival or 
arrived on the towers of Belem. He came just in time aruXL? 
to SCO the fleet receding in the distance, and in the chulli- 
tion of his passion, himself discharged a piece of ordnance 
at a merchant vessel, which, long retarded by the multi- 
tude who were thronging on board, was hastening, under 
the walls of that fortress, to join the fleet which had pre- 
ceded it. Although, liowever, the French troops were so 
few, and in such deplorable condition as to excite pity 
leather than apprehension, yet no resistance was made ; 
the regency, to whom the prince-royal liad, on his depar- 
ture, intrusted the administration of affairs, wisely deem- 
ing a contest hopeless from which the government itself 
shrank, and regarding as their first duty the negotiating 
favourable terms for the inhabitants with the invaders. 
Resistance, therefore, was not attempted ; and Europe 
beheld with astonishment a capital containing three hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, and fourteen thousand regular 
troops open its gates to a wretched file of soldiers with- 
out a single piece of cannon, the vanguard of which, w'orn 
out and attenuated, not fifteen hundred strong, could 
hardly boar their muskets on their shoulders, while the 
succeeding columns were scattered in deplorable confusion 
over mountain-paths two hundred miles in length. Such 
was their state of starvation, that, on entering the city, 
many of the soldiers dropped down in the streets, or sank 
exhausted in the porches of the houses, being unable to 
ascend the stairs, until the Portuguese humanely brought 
them sustenance. Lisbon received its new masters on on" 
the anniversary of the very jk® '’(30th November) on 
which, a hundred and sixty-setla' years before, the Por- 
tuguese had overturned the tyranny of the Spaniards, ilo, Ij/. 
and re-established, amidst universal transport, the national 
independence. 1 
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CHAP. Junot immediately took military possession of the 

country ; tlie French troops were cantoned chiefly in the 

capital and the strongholds in its vicinity ; while Elvas 
The country surrendered to the Spanish general Solano, and Taranco, 
hy°jTZth ■^hh the northern corps of the troops of that nation, took 
FraTchV^ peaceable possession of the important and opulent city of 
caSa- The strict discipline maintained by these Penin- 

sular coiiis, afibrded a striking contrast to the license 
uooiw.' indulged in by the French soldiers, whose march, albeit 
through a friendly state, which had as yet committed no 
act of hostility, Avas marked by phmdei*, devastation, and 
ruin. Hopes even began to be entertained by those in 
the French interest, that the independence of their country 
might still be preserved. But these hopes Avere of short 

duration ; and Portugal soon experienced, in all its bitter- 
ness, the fate of all the countries which, from the com- 
mencement of the war, had received, whether as friends 
or enemies, the tricolor flag. Heavy contributiSIli, bo$h 
in money, subsistence, and clothing, had from the outset 
been levied by the French troops ; and Ju1ft»t,’^ith‘almost 
regal state, was lodged in the now deserted palace. But 
the first Avas ascribed by their deluded friends to the 
m 2 ei.‘‘ necessitous and destitute condition of the French troops ; 
and the last was forgiven in an officer whose Fead, never 
eflnal to his valour, appeared to have be^^altoflther 
’ carried aAvay by the novelty and importance of the situ- 
ation in which he was now placed.^ 

All uncertainty, however, was soon at an end. A fort- 
Hokting of night after their arrival, a review of six thousand troops 
fl.igorthe in the capital took place : the soldiers were assembled -in 
forts of Lis- principal streets and squares — the infantry in batta- 

lions, the cavalry in squadrons, the artillery limbered' up 
and in order for service ; and the whole population of the 
neighbourhood crowded together to witness the spectacle. 
Suddenly the thunder of cannon from the Moorish fort 
attracted their attention ; all eyes were instantly turned 
in that direction, and they beheld the ancient flag of Por- 
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tugal torn from the staff, upon which the tricolor standard chap. 
was iramcdiatelj hoisted. The magnitude of the calamity — 1-1_ 
now became apparent : Portugal, seized by a perfidious 
ally, was to be reduced to a province of France. At first, 
a solemn silence prevailed ; but soon a hoarse inunmu', 
like the distant roar of the ocean, arose, and cries of 
“ Poi’tugal for ever ! Death to the French !” were heard on 
all sides. But the principal persons of the city were secured, 
the populace were unarmed, and the forts and batteries 25^1“ 
were all in the hands of the invaders. The evening passed 4 
in feverish agitation ; but the people, destitute of leaders, 
were unable to turn the general indignation to any account, ip, lai. 
and the day^closed without any convulsion having iCii!'' 
occurred.^ 

This measure, however significant as to the ultimate 
designs of the conqueror, was yet only a demonstration ; Tiie regency 
and as the police of Lisbon was rigidly enforced by the diafoiv«fby 
French,^d no other change was made in the government tCwMe* 
but the introduction of two or three creatures of Napoleon’s 
into th#reg#cy'f which still administered the laws in the the French, 
name of the 1*11 nee Regent, hopes began to be again enter- 
tained that the occupation would prove only temporary. 

' But the events which rapidly succeeded, demonstrated that 
Portugal WM destined to drain to the dregs the cup of 
humtlBfcionT!|^!i;© the day of its political resurrection 
came. A forced loan of 2,000,000 cruzados (.£200,000) 
was exacte# from the merchants, though their fortunes Dec. 5 . 
were seriously affected by the blockade of the harbour, 
and the complete stoppage of foreign commerce and public 
credit. The entire confiscation of English goods was next 
proclaimed, and ordered to be enforced by tenfold penal- 
ties Ibid corporal punishment ; while the carrying of 
arms of any sort was strictly prohibited, under the pain Dec. e. 
of death, over the whole kingdom. Meanwhile, fresh 
troops, the last columns of Junot’s array, daily poured 
into the capital ; and, to accommodate them, the monks 
were all turned out of the convents, which were forthwith 
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converted into military barracks. Still no indication of 
a permanent partition of the kingdom had appeared at 
Lisbon, and Junot seemed chieily intent on a small 
squadron -which he was fitting out -witli great expedition 
in the harbour, apparently against the English ; although 
the Spanish officers at Oporto and in Alentejo made 
no secret of the treaty of Fontainebleau, and had already 
begun to levy the revenue collected there in the name of 
the King of Spain. But on the 1st February the mask 
was completely thrown aside, and it appeared that Napo- 
leon was resolved to appropriate the -udiole monarchy to 
himself, without allotting any portion to his confederates 
in iniquity. On that day J uuot wont in state to the 
palace of tlie Inquisition, a fitting place for such a deed, 
where the regency was assembled, and, after a studied 
harangue, read a proclamation of Napoleon, dated from 
Milan in the December preceding, followed by a procla- 
mation of his own, which at once dissolve^ the regmicy 
— appointed Junot governor of the whole kingdom, with 
instructions to administer it all in the name of the 
Emperor Napoleon— ordained a large .body of Portuguese 
troops to be forth-vrith marched out of the Bspinsula — 
and for the support of the army of occupation, now 
termed the army of Portugal, imposed a contribution of 
a hundred million of francs, (£4,000,000,) above double 
the annual revenue of the monarchy,* -upon its inhabi- 
tants, besides confiscating the whole property of the 

Inliabitants of Portugal,” said Junot’s proclamation, “ your interests 
have engaged the attention of the Emperor : it is time that ali uncertainty as to 
your fate should cease ; the fate of Portugal is fixed, and its future prosperity 
secured by its being taken under the all-powerful protection of Kapoleon the 
Great. The Prince of Brazil, by abandoning Portugal, has renounced all his 
rights to the sovereignty of that kingdom ; the house of Braganza has ceased 
to reign in Portugal; the Emperor Napoleon has determined that that beau- 
tiful country, governed its wTigU extent in his name, shall be administered 
by the gcneral-in-chief of his arm0- Thus did Napoleon first sign a treaty at 
Fontainebleau for the entire spoliation of the l^^Sl^tugucso dominions ,* next, by 
his pci’fidious invasion, drive the ruling sovereign into exile ; and then assign 
that veiy compulsory departm^e as a reason for the previously determined 
appropriation of the whole of his territories to himself. — See both the Milan 
Ikcree and Junot’s Proclamcttion in Pot, iii. 343, 345 ; Pikes Just. 
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royal family and of all "who had attended them in their 
flight. 

These orders 'were instantly carried into effect; The 
I’ortnguese arras were eyerywhere taken down from the 
public offices and buildings, and those of imperial Franco 
substituted in their room. Justice was administered in 
the name of the French Emperor, and by the Code 
Napoleon ; the whole revenue was collected by the French 
authorities, and the regiments assigned for the foreign 
anny moved towards the frontiers. A universal despair 
seized all classes at this clear manifestation of the subju- 
gation of their country. /The peasants, heart-broken and 
desperate, refused to sow' their fields with grain ; the 
soldiers, wherever they were not overawed by a superior 
force of the French army, disbanded and returned home, 
or betook themselves to the mountains as robbers ; the 
higher classes almost all fled from Lisbon, as from a city 
visited by the j)lague; and, notwithstanding the presence 
and influence of the French, only three houses were 
lighted on occasion of the general illumination ordered by 
the invaders, in hpiiour of the change of government. In 
the proT^ees, th^'^leneral indignation was manifested in 
still moire unequivocal colours. The growing insolence and 
rapacity of the French soldiers brought them into fre- 
quent conflicts with the now aroused population ; tumults, 
massacres, and military executions, occurred in almost 
every city, village, and hamlet of Portirgal ; and Juuot, 
alarmed at the increasing ferment, formally disbanded 
tlic whole of the army* which had not been ordered to 

* The PorfeugucRC legion thus drafted off for Franco was at first nine thou- 
sand strong, hut five thousand deserted or died on the march through Spain, 
and not four thousand reached Bayonne. hTapoleon, however, who there 
reviewed tlicm, said to Prince Yolkonski, -^^ These are the men of the South; 
they are of an impassioned temperament^^l will make them excellent soldiers.” 
They served with distinetiojLl)oth in Aulilia and Russia, and were particularly 
noticed for their good coi^ct at Wagvam in 1809, and Smolensko in 1812. 
They wore faithful to their coloiirs and oaths> though still in their hearts 
attached to their country, and bore on their standards this striking device — 
■Vadhniis immixti Danais; liaud niimine nostro.” 

— Foy, iii. 40, 41, no^e. 
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CHAP, proceed to France. Meanwhile plunder was uniTensal 
■ from the highest rank to the lowest ; and the general-in- 
1808. (.Jijef set the example of general spoliation, by appropri- 
ating to himself plate and valuable articles of every 
description, collected from the cliurches and royal palaces. 
No sooner had Napoleon received intelligence of the sub- 
jugation of the kingdom, however, than, disregarding alike 
the declared wishes of the inhabitants and the stipula- 
tions of the treaty of Fontainebleau, so recently signed by 
himself, he made olfer of the crown of Portugal to his 
brother Lucien, accompanied with a hint that his daughter 
by his fii'st marriage might obtain the hand of tlio Prince 
SluM of Asturias, an alliance whicli that prince had already 
solicited. Lucien, however, with honourable disintercst- 
^4o‘?>43 odness, refused both offers, as they were coupled with 
Foy’li.js, the condition that he should repudiate his second wife, 
vl'. 84 *^“’ Miss Paterson, an American by birth, to whom he was 
much attached.^ ,, 

While the fate of Portugal was thus to all appearance 
Arrest of Sealed by the usurpation of Napoleon, events of still 
LTsdzure greater importance were in progress in relation to the 
ofbspapers. gpanigii monarchy, which, in their immediate effects, 
precipitated the explosion of the Peninsular war. What- 
ever care the advisers of Ferdinand may have taken 
to conceal from the reigning monarch his letter of 11 th 
October, proposing, without his father’s knowledge, an 
alliance with the imperial family, so important a step 
did not long remain unknown to the Prince of the Peace. 
The numerous spies in his employment who sun-ounded 
the heir-apparent, both in the French capital and his 
palace of the Escm’ial, got scent of the secret; Isqui- 
erdo transmitted from Paris intelligence that some nego- 
tiation of importance was in progress, in consequence 
of which the Prince was more narrowly watched ; and 
as the evident anxiety and preoccupation of his mind 
seemed to justify the suspicions which were entertained, 
he was at length arrested by orders of his father, and 
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seals put on all his papers. He was privately examined 
before the privy council, and afterwards reconducted as 
a prisoner by the King ^himself, in great state at the 
head of his guards, to the palace of the Escurial, whoso 
walls, still melancholy from the tragic catastrophe of 
the unfortunate Don Carlos in a preceding reign, were 
fraught with the most sinister presages.’' 

Among his private papers were found one written 
entirely by tlie hand of the Prince, blank in date, and 
with a black seal, bestowing on the Duke del Infantado 
the office of governor-general of New' Castile, and all 
the forces within its bounds, in the event of the King’s 
death ; a key to tlio coiTcspondeuce in cipher formerly 
carried on by the late Princess of Asturias and the 
Queen of Naples, her mother ; and a memorial of tw'elve 
pages to the King, filled with bitter complaints of the 
long-continued persecution of which the prince had been 
the object, denouncing the Prince of the Peace as guilty 
of the most wicked designs, even that of mounting 
the throne by the death of his royal master, and pro- 
posing a variety of steps to secure the arrest of that 
powerful favourite. A paper of five pages was also dis- 
covered, written, like the preceding, by Escoiquiz, detail- 
ing the measures adopted by the Prince of the Peace to 
bring about a marriage between the heir-apparent afld 
his wife’s sister, and the best mode of avoiding it ; and hint- 
ing at tlie prospect of an alliance between the Prince of 
Asturias and a member of the imperial family of France. 
In these papers, thus laid open without reserve to the 
royal scrutiny, there was nothing, with the exception of 
the first, which had even the appearance of implicating 
the Prince in any design against his father’s life or 
authority ; though much descriptive of that envenomed 
rancour between his confidants and those of the reigning 
monarch, which the long ascendant of the Prince of the 
Peace, and the animosity which had prevailed betw'een 
him and the heir-apparent, were so well calculated to 
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produce. Even the first, though it indicated an obvious 
preparation for the contemplated event of the King’s 
decease, and fairly inferred an anxiety for that event, 
coidd not, when taken by itself without any other 
evidence, be considered as a legitimate ground for con- 
cluding that so atrociou^an act ’as the murder or deposi- 
tion of the King was in contemplation ; since it was 
equally referable to the anxiety of the heir-apparent, who 
had given no indications of so depraved a disposition, to 
secure the succession, menaced as he conceived it to be, 
upon his father’s natural demise.^ . 

Revealed, however, to a corrupted court, and falling 
into the hands of persons actuated by the worst suspicions, 
because themselves capable of the nwfet^efarious designs, 
these papers afforded too fair an opportunity to Godoy 
and his party of ruining the prince, a'nd at the same time 
gave a clear indication of the dangpr which they would 
themselves run upon his accession ^ ‘the thrnne, to be 
laid aside withoxit being made the foundation of decisive 
measures. On the ■very next day, accordingly, a procla- 
mation was issued from the Escurial by the King, in 
which the Prince of Asturias was openly charged with 
having engaged in a conspiracy for the dethronement 
and death of his father ; and the immediate prosecution 
and trial of all his advisers was announced to the bewil- 
dered public.* At the same time despatches were 
forwarded to Napoleon,® reitera||ng,the same charges, and 

, 

Ifc was stated in tins proclamaticm*^^^ I was living x:>ersiiaded that I was 
surrounded with the love due to a pf^nt by his offspring, when an unknown 
hand suddenly revealed to me the mon|!ftrous and unheard-of conspiracy wdiich 
had been formed against my life, Tiiat life, so often endangered, had become 
a burden to my successor, who, preoccupied, blinded, and forgetful of all the 
Christian principles which my care and paternal love have taught him, had 
engaged in a conspiracy for my dal^ronement. . I was anxious myself to 
ascertain the fact, and, surprising, hpm in his own apartment, I discovered the 
cipher which enabled him to .^^^espond with his companions . in iniquity. 
Eveiything necessary has and the proper ordere given for the 

trial of these guilty associate^^rwitom I have ordered to be put under arrest, 
as well as directed the confns^ent of my son to his own apartments.” — 
Pmdamationi %9th October 1807; Toreno, L 34. 
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earnestly imploring liis counsel and assistance in extri- chap. 

eating his unfortunate ally from the difficulties with 1 _ 

which he was surrounded.'®'' I807. 



When Napoleon, however, received this letter, he was 
noways disposed to lend^any assistance to Chai’les IV., Cautious ^ 
on whose dethronement he was fully resolved, though ho the latter on 
was as yet uncertain as to the particular means or course 
to be followed in order to effect that object. He deter- 
mined, accordingly, to keep himself entirely clear from 
these dissensions, took the utmost care that liis name 
should not in any way be mixed up with them, and 
resolved only to take advantage of their existence, to get 
quit, if possible, ^J^th father and son. He said, there- 
fore, on receipt letter, — “These are domestic 

concerns of the Eang’df Spain ; I will have nothing to 
do with them.” At the same time Champagny, minister 
of foreign affairs, wrpte to the Prince of the Peace, that on 
no account was the' Emperor’s name to be implicated in 
this affair :t and Talleyrand gave the same assurances in 
the strongest terms to Isquierdo ; protesting at the same 
time Napoleon’s fixed resolution to carry into execution 

* ‘^SirC; my brotlier — At tlie moment wlion I was exclusively occupied 
with the means of destroying our common enemy, and fondly hoped that all 
the plots of the late Queen of Naples were buried with her daughter, I dis- 
covered with horror that the spirit of intrigue had penetrated the interior of 
my palace, and that my elde^ son, the heir-preBumi.>tive to the throne, had 
not only fomied the design to dethrone, but evon to attempt the life of 
myself and his mother. Such an, atrocious attempt merits the most exemplary 
punishment the law which to the succession should be repealed ; 

one of my brothers will be more worthy to replace him in my heart, and 
on the throne. I pi’ay your majesty to aid me by your wisdom and 
counsel.” — Charles IV. to ISTapoleon : Lorenzo^ 30^/t October 1807. Sayary, 
iii. 143. ' 

t ‘^The Emperor insists that on ^'‘tujcount should anything be said or 
published in relation to this aifair,. which involves him or his ambassador. 

He has doine nothing which could jmjtify a' suspicion that either he himself 
or his minister have known or encouraged any domestic intrigues of Spain. 

He declares positively that he never never will, intermeddle with 

them. He never intended that the Prind^f' AstuiTas should marry a princess 
of Frapee, OF Tascher, long i^|^:;il&aneed to another; he will 

oppose no i&riage of ih© Prince of Asturia^:^^^'^y person he pleases ; his 
ambassador Beauharnals has instructions to * take no part in the affairs of 
Bpain.’’— Champagny to Prince op the Peace, lUh November 1807 ; Thibau- 
DEAU, vL 291, 292. 
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the Y^hole proTisions of the treaty of Fontainebleau.* 
But though thus cautious to aToid any act which might 
implicate him in these transactions, Napoleon was not the 
less active in making every preparation for turning to the 
best account the dissensions of the royal family of Spain. 
From that moment he resolved to make them the means 
of overturning the whole Bourbon dynasty. Orders were 
immediately sent to the second army of the Gironde, 
under General Dupont, to cross the frontier ; and at 
Bayonne a third was hastily formed under Moncey, to 
act as a reserve to the two which preceded it. At the 
same time forty -eight depots of battalions, mustering 
twenty-eight thousand combatants, were drawn from the 
troops on the Rhine, and ordered to move in the same 
direction. Mean time, the storm which threatened such 
serious consequences blew over in Spain, from a discovery 
of the party who was at the bottom- ff the intrigue. The 
Prince of Asturias, justly alarmed for^is life, revealed, in 
a private interview with his father and mother, the letter 
he had written to Napoleon, proposing his hand to one 
of his relations, and at the same time disclosed all the 
parties, not excluding the French ambassador, who were 
privy to that proceeding.^ 

This disclosure operated like a charm in stilling the 
fury of the faction opposed to the prince. Ignorant of 
the extent or intimacy of his relations with the French 
Emperor, they recoiled at the idea of driving to extre- 
mities the heir of the throne, who might possibly have 
engaged so powerful a protector in his cause. The matter 
was therefore hushed up ; the prince wrote penitential 
letters to his father and mother, avowing “ that he had 
failed in his duty, inasniu(^-as he should have taken no 

* “ Wliat cliiefly shocked the -Emperor,” said Talleyiund to Isquierdo on 
15th jN^overnbcr, ^^was, after the treaty of 27tli October/ to see himself 
apparently implicated, in the face of Europe, in intrigues and treasons. He 
has expressed a natural indication at it, because it affects his honour and 
probity. The Emperor desires only the strict execution of the treaty of Fon- 
tainobloau.”— Thibaddeau, vi. 
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step without their concurrcBce ” and throwing himself 

oil their inercj. Upon this a decree of the King was — 1 _ 1 _ 

issued, declaring, “ The voice of nata’e has disarmed the 

arm of vengeance : when a guilty party solicits pardon, 

the heart of a father cannot refuse it to a son. My son 

has disclosed the authors of the horrible plan which some 

wretches have put into his head; I pardon him, and shall 

receive him to favour when he has given proofs of sincere 

amendment.” The trial of the prince’s confidants went jan. 20, 

* '*' • • *1 808 
on; but terminated, three months after, in their entire 

acquittal, to the gi’cat joy of the natiotj, which had never 
attacho<l any credit to this alleged conspmacy, but con- 
sidered it as a got-up device of the Prince of tlie Peace to 
ruin his rival Escoiquiz. Nevertheless, that acute coun- 
sellor, as well as the Dukes of Infantado and St Carlos, 
with several others, were kept in confinement, or sent into 1 o>Meara, 
exile ; and Napoleon, who in truth had not instigated 
this intrigue, but SJ# the advantage it would give him in 
his designs against the Peninsida, was rejoiced to see the 
father and son thus envenomed against each other, and ’187, isi. 
secretly resolved to dispossess them both.^ * 

It was not long before this resolution to appropriate to 
himself a part, at least, of the Spanish dominions, with- Eutiince of 
out the slightest regard to his recent and solemn guaran- troops into 
tee of their intcgi’ity in the treaty of Fontainebleau, was 
acted upon by the French Emperor. The force of forty 
thousand men, wliitii had been provided for at Bayonne 
by that treaty, but which was not to enter Spain except 
with the consent of the King of,. Spain, was now increased, 
in consequence of the orders already noticed, to sixty 
thousand ; and without any authority from the Spanish 
government, and though the siltuation of Portugal noways 
called for their advance, they ba|l|ii to cross the frontier, 
and take the road, not towai^/ iEfsbon, but Madrid. 

* uever/’ ,s<aid I^apoleon, ‘‘ excited tbe lCiug d^ Spain against ids son, I 
saw them envenomed against each other, and thence conceived the design of 
deriving advantage to myself, and ii, 160 . 
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Twenty-four thousand infantry and four thousand horse, 
with forty guns, under Dupont, first passed the Bidassoa, 
and moved towards Valladolid, where headquarters were 
established in the beginning of January. A. second 
army, under Moncey, consisting of twenty-five thousand 
foot, three thousand horse, and forty pieces of artillery, 
soon followed ; and such was the haste with which these 
troops were forwarded to their destination, that they were 
conveyed acrossFrance by post, and rapidly defiled towards 
the Ebro. At the same time, on the other extremity of the 
Pyrenees, Duhesme, with twelve thousand infantry, two 
thousand cavalry, and twenty cannon, entered Catalonia, 
and took the road to Barcelona. Nor was the Emperor 
less active in bringing forward additional troops, to act as 
a reserve to those thus pushed forward into the Penin- 
sula. The old battalions of the Grand Army were directed 
towards the Rhine, from the north. of Germany; the 
whole country beyond the Vistula wras evacuated by the 
French troops. Davoust, with his numerous corps, the 
Poles and the Saxons, moved to the country between the 
Vistula and the Oder. Soult, with his corps, was recalled 
from Old Prussia to the west of that kingdom ; the Impe- 
rial Guard received orders to march on Paris. But 
though this general move to the westward took place, the 
Emperor’s hold of the north of Germany was not 
sensibly relaxed. ' Mortier with his corps was left in 
Silesia ; Victor, with his corps and the reserve cavalry, con- 
tinued to occupy Berlin : Bernadotte was in Stralsund, and 
all the fortresses on the Oder and the Elbe were still in the 
hands of the French. It was not surprising that Napo- 
leon was able in this manner to keep hold of all Europe, 
for he had at this time 800,000 men in arms of the French 
empire, besides 160,00,0 of the allied states.^ 

* J’ai plus de 800,000 hommes sui’ pied. J’ai une armee encore sur la Passarge, 
pros du Niemen, j’en ai une ii Yarsovie, j’eu ai uiie en Sildsie, j’en ax une 
Hambourg, j’en ai une ^ Berlin, j*en ai une k Boulogne, j’en ai une qui niarche 
mt le Portugal, j’en ai une seconde que je reunis a Bayonne, j’en ai une en 
Italic, j’en ai une en Balmatie que je renforce en ce moment de 6 mille bommes, 
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Althougli tlie operations in Portugal afforded no sort chap. 

of i-eason for this formidable inTasion, yet, so much ’vvere 1_ 

the inhabitants of the country in the habit of yielding 
implicit obedience to the French authorities, in conse- Tiie Prince 
queuce of the submissive attitude of their government does nof''*'® 
for so long a period, that it excited very little attention remonstrate 
either in Spain or over the rest of Europe — to the greater 
part of ■which it was almost unknown. Public attention 
followed the progress of the Emperor in Italy ; and, 
dazzled by the splendid pageants and important changes 
which were there going forward, paid little regard to the 
progress of obscure corps on tbe Pyrenean frontier. Not- 
withstanding all their infatuation, however, the cabinet 
of Madrid were not without anxiety at tliis uncalled-for 
and suspicious invasion of their frontiers. But they were 
deceived by the repeated assurances which they received, 
both verbally and in writing, from tlie French ministers, 
of the determination of the Emperor to execute all the 
provisions of the treaty of Fontainebleau;'"" and the 
Prince of the Peace was fearful lest, by starting ill-timed 
suspicions, he might put in hazard the brilliant prospects 
which he conceived were opening both to the Spanish 
monarchy and himself from the spoliation of Portugal, j 
They were involved in the meshes of guilty ambition, and Neii. u 
could not extricate themselves from its toils till they had i.’i9k ““ ’’ 
themselves become its prey.^ 

The time, however, was now rapidly approaching Avhen 
Napoleon deemed it safe to throw off the mask. No New levy 
sooner had he returned from Italy to Paris than the Tmehewns 
minister of war transmitted a message to the senate, Pa^'eiuL. 
requiring the levy of eighty thousand conscripts out of-^^-®- 
those who should become liable to sei've in 1809 — a 
requisition which that obsequious body forthwith voted 
by acclamation, though the peace of Tilsit had, to aU 

j’en ai mie a ISTaplos, J’ai des ganiisons sur toutes mes froiitieres do mer/’ — 

Napoleon to Joseph, October 1807 ; Thiebs, ViiL 310, note. 

* See ante. Chap, lix. § 13 . 
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appearance, closed the Temple of Janus for a Terj long- 
period, at least in regard to Continental wars. This 
warlike message, though levelled ostensibly at England, 
contained ambiguous expressions which pointed not 
unequivocally to projects of aggrandisement on the side 
of the Spanish peninsula. Shortly after, the French 
forces began, by fraud and false pretences, to make them- 
selves masters of the frontier foi-tresses of Spain ; and the 
success with wliich their dishonomable stratagems were 
crowned was such as almost to exceed beliefj and such as 
could not have occurred except in a monarchy debilitated 
by a long period of despotic misrule. Pampeluna was 
the first to be sxirjwised. Early in February, General 
d’Annagiiac directed his steps on this perfidious mission 
through Roncesvalles, the traditional scene of heroic 
achievement, now for the first time the theatre of 
disgraceful treachery. He first requested leave from the 
governor of that fortress to lodge two battalions with the 
Spanish troops in the citadel ; and when this was refused, 
remained for some days in the town on the most friendly 
terms with the Spanish garrison, until they were so com- 
pletely thrown olF their guard, that- he succeeded in sur- 
prising the principal gate of the citadel by means of three 
hunched men, admitted one by one, with arms under their 
cloaks, during the night, into his house, which was within 
the walls, while the attention of the Spanish sentinels 
was taken off by his soldiers pelting each other in sport 
with snow-balls close to the drawbridge of the citadel.^ 
Next morning a proclamation appeared, beseeching the 
inhabitants to “ consider this as only a trifling change, 
incapable of disturbing the harmony which ought to subsist 

“ There is a necessity,” said Clarke and Champagny, of having consider- 
able forces on all points exposed to attack, in order to be in a situation to 
take advantage of any favourable circumstances which may occur to carry the 
war into the bosom of England, to Ireland, or the Indies, Vulgar politicians 
conceive the Emperor should disarm; such a proceeding would be a real 
scourge to France. It is not enough to have an army in Portugal ; Spain is in 
alarm for Cadiz; Ceuta is menaced; the English have disembarked many 
troops in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar; they have directed to that quarter 
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between faithful allies.” The surprise was complete ; 
but the perfidy and disgrace so evident, that the brave 
d’Anuagnac, who gained it, expressed his disgust at being 
» employed on such a service in his despatches to Berthier 
announcing it. * 

Duhesnie’s instructions were, in like manner, to make 
himself master of Barcelona ; and he was not long of 
fulfilling his orders. Boldly advancing towards that 
fortress, under the pretence of pursuing his march to 
Valencia, he totally disregarded the summons of the Conde 
de Espeleta, the captain-general of the province, who 
required him to suspend his movements till advices were 
received from Madrid, and so intimidated the governor, 
by threatening to throw upon him the whole responsibility 
of any differences which might arise between the two 
nations from the refusal to admit the French soldiers 
within the walls, that he succeeded in getting possession 
of the 'town. Still, however. Fort Montjuic and the 
4 citadel were in the hands of the Spaniards ; but the same 
* system of audacious treachery shortly after made the 
invaders masters of these strongholds. Count Theodpre 
Lecchi, the commander of the Italian division, assembled 
his troops as for a parade on the glacis of the citadel.. 
After the uispection was over, the Italian general came 
with his staff on horseback, to converse with the Spanish 
officers, and insensibly moved forward to the drawbridge ; 
' and while still there, so as to prevent its being drawn up, 
a company of grenadiers stole unperccived round the 
palisades, and rushing in, disarmed the Spanish guard at 
the gate, and introduced four battalions, who got posses- 
sion of the place. Montjuic fell still more easily ; the 

tliose whicii have been recalled from tbe Levant or withdrawn from Sicily. 
The vigilance of their cniisers on the Spanish coast is hourly increasing ; they 
seem disposed to avenge themselves on that Idngdom for the reverses they 
have experienced in the colonies. The whok Penmula, therefore^ in an espe- 
eial nianiier ealh for the attentUm of hu majesty f — Olahke avul Ckamfagkv’s 
Reports, MonHeitv, 2ith Jan. 1808 ; and For, iii, 76, 77. 

^ “ Ue Bonfc la do vilainos missions.”-«J>*ABMAGNAO an Mmistm de la Gmn% 
Feh. 9, 1808 ; Thibes, viii. 490. 
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CHAP, governor, thoiigli a man of courage and honour, was 

^ unahle to withstand the peremptory summons of the 

i80«. p’rench%;neral, who audaciously demanded the surrender 
i Tor'f'ss impregnable fortress, with the menace to render r 

loe^'io-' responsible for |he whole consequences of a war 
ii.78,8a^’ with France, which' would inevitably result from a 
refusal.^* *» ■ 

San Fernando de Figueras next fell into the hands of 
Ana 'of the French. The governor, on his guard against surprise, 

amfs™ was cajoled into permitting two hundred conscripts to bo 
Sebastian, citadel, the finest fortification in Spain, 

under pi'eteuce that there was not accommodation for 
them in the town. Instead of conscripts, chosen soldiers 
were introduced, Avho in the night overpowered the 
sentinels, and admitted four regiments that lay in the 
neighbourhood. Finally, San Sebastian, the key to the 
great road from Bayonne to Madrid, and the destined 
theatre of such desperate struggles between th^. French 
and English, was obtained on still more easy terms. By j 
permission of the Spaniards, it had become the depot for 'i 
the hospital of the French regiments who had passed 
through ; but the governor, conceiving disquietude at the 
March 3 . visible iucroasc in the number of these pretended patients, 
having learned some indiscreet expressions of Murat 
f'io'sOTth Sebastian being indispensable to the security 

French army, communicated his fears to the cap- 
3 il' tain-general of the provinho^ and also to the Prince of the ^ 
Peace, with an earnest request for instructions.^ The 

“ My soldiers, said lie, *' ai'e in possession of the citadel ; instantly open 
the gates of Moiitjuic, for I have the special commands of the Emperor Napo- 
leon to place garrisons in your fortresses. If you hesitate, I will on the spot 
declare war against Spain, and you will bo exclusively responsible for all the 
torrents of blood which your resistance will cause to be shod.” The name of 
Napoleon produced all these marvellous effects ; it operated like a charm in 
paralysing the resistance even of the most intrepid spirits j maiiy could 
encounter death, few had the moral courage to undergo the political risk con- 
sequent on resistance to his mandate. The Spanish governors at this period 
had |ilso another excuse — the perfidy with which they -were assailed by his 
orders was so unprecedented as to bo inconceivable to men of honour. — See 
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prince, too fer gone to recede, counselled submission, chap. 

though his eyes M'ere now opened to the treachery of 1— 

which he had been the rictim ; and, to his disgrU^e be it 
said, the last bulwark of his country was yielded up in 
consequence of express instructions from him, written 
with his owm hand.* % 

Tims wore taken, by the treachery aM artifices of the 
French Emperor, the four frontier fortresses of Spain ; Napoleon 
those which command the three great roads by Per- his success^, 
pignan, Navarre, and Biscay, across the Pyrenees, and the north of 
the possession of which gives an invader the entire com- 
mand of tlie only passes practicable for an army from 
Fi’aucc into the Peninsula. And they were taken not 
only during a period of profound peace, but of close 
alliance between the two countries, and by a power which, 
only a few months before, had solemnly guaranteed the 
integrity of the Spanish dominions! History has few 
blacker ;q.r. more disgraceful deeds to commemorate ; and, 
doubtless, the perpetration of them must have been a 
subject of shame to many of the brave men engaged in 
the undertaking, how much soever the better feelings of 
the majority may have been obliterated by that fatal 
revolutionary principle which measures the morality of 
all public actions by no other test but success. To the 
disgrace of Napoleon, it is now proved by the instruc- 
tions to Murat, signed with his own hand, that these 
atrocious acts of perfidy wore not only planned, but 
directly enjoined by Mnisclf.* Napoleon, however, who 

* On, tlio margin of the letter of the Duke de Malion, captain-general of 
Oiiipuscoa, requesting instmetions, and fully detailing tlie danger, was written 
in tbe Prince of the .Peace’s own hand— Let the governor give up the place, 
since he has not the moans of resisting; but let him do so in an amicable manner, 
as has been done in other places where there were even fewer reasons or 
grotinds for excuse than in the case of San Sebastian” — Marc//. 3, 1808; 

Toreno, L 58. The general answer returned by the Prince of the Peace to the 
repeated demands which he received from the north, for instructions how to 
aet, had previously been — Keceivc the French well ; they are our allies ; they 
come to us as friends.” — H ardenberg, x, 

f “Les instructions H Murat ctaient ^ rtoir 600,000 rations de biscuit dcjil 
fabriquGes iX Bayonne, occuper sar-lc’champ la cttadelle de PampelunCf ks fork 
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never inquired into the means, provided the end Avas 
favourable, was overjoyed at this easy acquisition of the 
keys of Spain, and was led from it to discard all fears of 
a serious rupture in the course of his projected changes 
of dynasty in the Peninsula. With his accustomed 
vigour, he instantly prepared to make the most of his 
extraordinary good fortune in these important conquests. 
Fresh troops were quickly poured into the newly-acquired 
fortresses; their ramparts were armed, their ditches 
scoured, their arsenals filled ; the monks in them were 
all turned adrift, and the monasteries converted into 
barracks. Several millions of biscuits were baked in the 
frontier towns of France, and speedily stored in their 
extensive magazines. The Avhole country fi’om the 
Bidassoa to the Douro was covered with armed men ; 
the Spanish authorities in all the towns were supplanted 
by French ones ; and before a single shot had yet been 
fired, or one angry note interchanged between the cabi- 
nets, the whole of Spain, north of the Ebro, had been 
already wrested from the crown of Castile.^* 

How deeply soever Godoy may have been implicated, 
by long-established intimacy and recent limes, in the 
meshes of French diplomacy, he could not any longer 
remain blind to the evident tendency of the designs of 

(U Barcehne, la flace de 8t S^lmtkn ; donner axix commandants espagnols, 
pour raison do cette occupation, la r^gle ordinaire d’assurer ses derrieres 
cpiand on marche m avant, m^me on pays ami; tonir toutes les troupes bien 
ensemble, comme on approchant do rennerni ; no pas accepter do communi- 
cation avec la coiir d'Espagno, sails on avoir Tordre forinol; no repondre il 
aucunelettro du Princo de la Pak; dire, si on efcait iiiterroge de maniere Tt 
no pouvoir se taire, quo les troupes fraiK;aises entraient cii .Espagiio pour un 
but comm de Napoleon soul, but cortaincment avautagciix 5, la cause de 
I’Espagnc et do la France ; prononcer vaguoment les mots de Cadix, do Gib- 
raltar; amionccr aux provinces Basques quo lours privileges soraient rc- 
spectes ; recornmander les relations les plus fratcrnclles avec le goiiereux poiipio 
Espagnol ; ne jamais meler il toutes ces protestations d'amitie dUmtre mm. que 
cellii da peupU Esjxignol, et ne jamais parser ni da Bol Oharks fF., ni de son 
goavernementd' — Instructions of Napoleon to Muiiat, 1808; 

Thiers, Qonsulat et VEmpire^ viii. 464, 465, 

* General Foy, though a liberal writer, and of the Napoleon school, gives a 
Ml detail, much to his credit, of these disgraceful transactions, and draws a 
veil over none of the dishonourable deeds by which they were accomplished. — 
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Napoleon. The seizure of Pampeluna first drew the veil 
in part from his eyes ; the successive captures of Bar- 
celona, Figueras, and San Sebastian, next tore it asun- 
der; finally, the proclamation of Jnnot, on the 1st 
February, at once dashed to the earth all his hopes of 
national or individual aggrandisement. The portentous 
announcement tliat Junot was to administer the aifairs 
of Portugal in its tvliole extent, in the name of the 
Emperor, evinced clearly that all the provisions in the 
treaty of Fontainebleau in favour either of the Spanish 
family, who had ceded the throne of Tuscany, or of the 
Prince of the Peace individually, were blown to the winds. 
The private correspondence of that ambitious statesman, 
accordingly, at this period, evinces the utmost uneasiness 
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The Prince 
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regarding the designs of Franco.* But the uncertainty 


of which lie so bitterly complained was of short dura- 
tion. A recpiisition by Napoleon for the removal of the 
Spanish fleet to Toulon, which the cabinet of Madrid 
were weak enough to comply with, though the rapid suc- 
cession of events prevented its execution, was soon fol- 
lowed by a formal demand of all Spain to the north of 
the Ebro, to be incorporated yrith the French monarchy. 
In return, he offered to cede to the Spanish monarchy 
his newly-acquired realm of Portugal but it was readily 
foreseen that the proposal would pfove entirely elusory, 


Feb. (f. 


Feb. 27. 

* Thib. vi. 
312, 313. 
Hard. X, 
122, 123, 
Tor. i. ,58, ^ 
B9. Foy, iii, 
109. 


See Foy, iii. *15, 85. This is tlio true and lionoimiblc spirit of history, and 
withal the most politic, for it gives double weight to the del, biico of his country 
(Bi other points when nndortakeii by such a champion. 

* On PtU February, Gexloy wrote to las agent Isquiordo at Paris the following 
secret despatch: — receive no news: I live in uncertainty: the trmtu is 
alreadt} a dead letter ; this kingdom is covered with troops ; the liarbours of 
l^ortugal are about to bo occupied by thorn ; Junot governs the whole of that 
country. Wo have just received a demand for the remainder of our floets to 
co-operate with the French, which must be complied with. Everything is 
uncertainty, intrigue, and distrust; public opinion is divided; the heir- 
apparent to the tliroxie was lately involved in a treasonable conspiracy ; the 
French troops live at free quarters on the country; the people are exhausted 
by their requisitions. You yourself have been to little purpose at Paris ; the 
ambassador there is useless. What is to come of .all this! What will bo the 
end of this uncertainty 1 If you know anything, for God’s sake let me know 
it: anything is better than this uncertainty .” — to Isquiewbo, Wi Feb’ 
ruary 1808 ; Thibaudeau, vi. 311, 313. 
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CHAP, as Junot liad taken possession of the whole countiy 
in the name of Napoleon, and it was not to be sup- 
1808. pose(j lie would ever relinquish his gi’asp of a mon- 
archy so important in his maritime designs against Great 
Britain.* 

Possession of Spain to the north of the Ebro, includ- 
Aniiis'at ing, of course, Catalonia, Navarre, the whole fi'onticr 
fwiytTOt" fortresses, and the passes through the Pyrenees, was, in 
of them. ^ military point of view, possession of Spain itself: not 
a fort existed to arrest the French between that river 
and the capital. The intelligence communicated by 
Isquierdo, the Spanish ambassador at Paris, revealed the 
alarming fact, that the title of Emperor of the Indies was 
to be given to Ferdinand, and that Napoleon continually 
reverted to the dependence of the tranquillity of France 
on the succession to the crown of Spain. In the course 
of the conferences, the Spanish diplomatist had pene- 
trated the real secret, and distinctly warned the Prince 
of the Peace that the total dethronement of the house of 
March II. Bourbon was resolved on. The approach of the Queen 
of Etruria to Madrid at this juncture, who had been 
forced to renounce one throne by the French Emperor, 
and since insidiously deprived of the compensation pro- 
. mised her in Portugal, enhanced the general embarrass- 
Marchio. mcnts j and at length the arrival of Murat at Burgos, 

where he was received with admiration, with the title of 
“ Lieutenant of the Emperor,” and an immense stafij both 
civil and military, left no room for doubt that Napoleon 
was determined to appropriate to himself the whole 
Peninsula. To co-operate in this design, J unot received 
the most jjeremptory orders to repress any attempt at 

* TIio proposal for the cession of tlic provinces north of the Ebro was 
Napolunn brought to Madrid by Isquierdo, in the form of n p?vc^s-vcrbal of the import of 

cSSoiro/tiie conferences held at Paris between himself, Duroo, and Talleyrand. It 
proviiictis to bore The Emperor is desirous of exehangiiig Portugal for the Spanish 
the F?ro provinces to the noi’th of the Ebro, to avoid the inconvenience of a military 
road across Castile. A new treaty, offensive and defensive, appoara necessary 
to bind (Spain more closely to the Continental System. The repose of his 
empire requires that the smeemon to the crown of Castile should be fixed in an 
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insurrection in Portugal, witli the utmost sternness, to chap. 
imitate in that respect the terrible manner in ■which the — ~1— 
Emperor had repressed the insurrection at Pavia, Verona, 
and Cano, to disband the Portuguese a.nnj, and keep a 
sharp eje on the Spanish divisions in Portugal, and remove 
them as far as possible from the frontier of the two king- j Thiers, 
doms.'"" Meanwhile Isquierdo, who had penetrated the 
Emperor’s deep-laid designs against Spain, received pei’- 
emptory and menacing orders to quit Paris without delay, ios,’iio. 
which he did the very next day, bearing with him the sis!' 
most alarming intelligence of the designs of the Prencli.^ 

In this extremity the Prince of Peace, roused to more 
manly feelings by the near approach of danger, both to He prel 
the monarchy and his own peraon, recalled a letter ofUiB 
wliich he had despatched to Paris, consenting to the geviiie? 
cession of the provinces north of the Ebro, and coun- 
selled tl]e King to imitate the example of the Prince 
llegent of Portugal, and depart for Seville, with a view 
to embai'k for America. Preparations were immediately 
made for the journey. The Guards were assembled at Mar* le. 
Aranjuez, then the royal residence; thirty pieces of cannon 
wore brought from Segovia, ^d messengers despatched 
to Gibraltar to bespeak an asylum for the fugitive 
monarch within its impregnable walls. Meanwhile Napo- 
leon, keeping up to the last his detcstahlo system of 
hypocrisy, sent the King a present of twelve beautiful 
horses, with a letter announcing “his approaching visit March 17. 
to his friend and ally the King of Spain, in order to 
cement their friendship by personal intercourse, and 
arrange the affairs of the Peninsula "without tlie restraint 
of diplomatic forms;” while the passage of the Bidassoa 

irrevocable manner. His Majesty is willing to grant permission to the King to 
bear tlie title of Emficrov of the Indm, and to give bis niece in maniage to the 
Prince of Asturias.” Such was the but Isquierdo, says Foy, was 

too acute a diplomatist not to see that Napoleon was deceiving all the world; 
and that he was bent upon getting the entire command of the whole Peninsula, 
and disposing of it at his pleasure. — Foy, hi 109 ; and Isquieedo’s Despatch 
tb Oonoy, 2ith .March 1 808 ; Savaey, iii. 142. 

* Thiebs, Consulat- et VEm^nrep viil 466. 
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Tumult at 
Araiijucz. 


by six thousand of the Imperial Guard, the formation of 
a new French army, nineteen thousand sti’ong, in Biscay, 
under Marshal Bessiferes, and the increase of the forces 
in Catalonia to fifteen thousand men, told but too clearly 
that if he did arrive, it would be with the pomp and 
authority of a conqueror. At the same time, Napo- 
leon, who suspected that a flight to America by the royal 
family might be in contemplation, sent secret orders 
in cipher to Admiral Bosilly, who had the command of 
the French squadron at Cadiz, “ to take such a position, 
that he might, in the event of such an attempt being made, 
succeed in pi-eventing it, and at once arrest the whole 
royal family." With truth does M. Thiers, who has 
revealed these atrocious proceedings, add that, judged by 
the rules of common morality, they must for ever wither 
the reputation of their author.^ * 

The Prince of Asturias was offered by the King either 
to share the flight of the royal family, or remain at home 
with the title of lieutenant-general of the kingdom. He 
at first preferred the former alternative, though his con- 
fidants, not yet convinced that the total overthrow of the 
dynasty was determined on by Napoleon, dissuaded him 
from the step, and strongly recommended him to throw 
himself into the arms of the Emperor. Meanwhile the 
preparations for a journey by the court, and certain vague 
rumours of their apprpaching departure from the king- 
dom, which had transpired, collected an unusual crowd to 
Aranjuez, and increased to the very highest pitch the 
anxiety of the people at Madrid, who, notwithstanding 
the ignorance in which they were kept, had still learned 
with dismay the seizure of the frontier fortresses, and 
occupation of the northern provinces by the French troops. 
The French ambassador openly and loudly condemned 

Assurenieiit, si on jugeait ces actes d’apres la morale ordinaire qui rend 
sacree la propriete d’autrui, il faudrait Us a jamais, comme on fietrifc 
ceux d'li tiriminel qui a touclitl an bien qui ne lui appartient point ; et m^me 
en Ics jugeaiit d’apres des priucipes diff^rents, on ne pent que lenr infliger un 
blame sovcre.’'~“THiERS, Gomtdat et I'JEmmre, viii, 474. 
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tlie projected departure to tlie south, as uncalled for, chap. 

imprudent, and calculated only to disturb the existing -l"'.- 

state of amity between the two nations; while Min-at at 
Burgos issued a proclamation, which arrived at this 
period at the capital, in which he enjoined his soldiers 
“ to treat the Spaniards, a nation estimable in so many 
respects, as they would treat their French compatriots, 
as the Emperor wished nothing but happiness and felicity j,, 
to S])ain.” Still the general effervescence continued, 
and the King, to calm it, issued a proclamation, in which 
he earnestly counselled peace and submission — an advice s-jgVA 
which had a precisely opposite effect.^ 

As the period of departure approached, the reluctance 
of Ferdinand to accompany the fugitive monarch became overthrow 
hourly stronger, and his friends gave out that he was ofthePe“c™ 
resolved to remain at home and stand by his country ; 
a resolution which was loudly applauded by the people, 
who I'egarded him as the only hope of the nation, and 
wore worked up to a pitch of perfect fury against the 
Prince of the Peace, whom they regarded as, more than 
he really was, the author of all the public calamities. A 
casual expression which dropped from Ferdinand on the 
morning of the 1 7 th, “ This night the court sets out, but 
I will not accompany them,” increased the general excite- 
ment, by spreading the belief that the King might pos- 
sibly be reluctantly torn away from the kingdom of his 
fatlicrs. At length, when the royal carriages drew up to 
the door of the palace, and preparations for an immediate 
departure were made, matters came to a crisis. The 
people rose in tumultuous masses ; a large body took post 
at the palace, cut the traces of the carriages, and put an 
entire stop to the intended journey ; while a furious mob, 
composed in great part of disbanded soldiers, surrounded 
the hotel of the Prince of the Peace, from whose guards they ip,*. u'f. 
experienced no resistance, forced open the doors, ransacked 3 i>i,’'3sa 
the most private apartments in searching for the object of 
their indignation, who, however, for the time escaped." 
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CHAP. Still, hoverer, obserfinfif some moderation in tlieir excesses, 

1 _ they brought the Princess, mth all the respect due to her 

rank, to the royal palace.* 

In the first moment of alarm, the Prince of the Peace, 
Pall of ‘the who was at breakfast at the time, had escaped by a back 
the Peael pussage witli a single roll, which was lying on the table, 
March 18. hand, and,-* Hying up to the garrets, hid himself 

under a quantity of mats until the first yiolence of the 
tumult had subsided. To appease the people, the King 
issued a decree on the following morning, by which he was 
depriyed of his functions as generalissimo and high- 
admiral, and banished from court, with liberty only to 
choose his place of retreat. This measure, however, was 
far from restoring general tranquillity ; the violence of 
the public feeling was manifested by the seizure of Don 
Diego Godoy, a relation of the Prince, who was conducted 
with every mark of ignominy by his own troop of dragoons 
to his barracks ; and secret information was received that 
a new and more serious tumult was preparing for the suc- 
ceeding night, having for its object a more important 
change than the overthrow of the ruling favourite. At 
the same time intelligence arrived that the Guards, when 
sounded as to whether they would repel an attack upon, 
the palace, answered, “ that the Prince of Asturias could 
alone insure the public safety;" and that prince waited 
on the King, and ofiered, by sending the officers of his 
iL ni • 65 ^®^®®bold through the crowd, to disperse the assemblage; 
66 . Torii'.’ a proposal which was gladly accepted, but necessarily led 
to the suspicion that he who could so easily appease, had 
not been a stranger to the origin of the tumult.^ 

^ Tlie tumult at the Prince of the Peace’s palace first commenced from the 
mob recognising in the person of a veiled lady^ v/ho left the palace at dusk on 
tlie evening of the 17th, surrounded by the guards, DonaPepa Tudo, who had 
so long been the mistress of the favourite. Kis marriage with the niece of the 
King no more disturbed their relation than either the one or the other excited 
any jealousy in the breast of the Queen, whose criminal partiality had been 
the solo cause of his original elevation; and the tumult at Aranjuez found 
them hoth residing quietly under the same roof. — T opeko, i. 74; Foy, iii. 116. 
This is a clear proof that, in some cases at least, the ardour of the sun in a 
warm climate does not inftame the passion of the green-eyed monster. 
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The night passed quietly over, but next morning, at chap. 
ten o’clock, a friglitful disturbance arose in consequence — 1-1_ 
of the discovery of Godoy in his own palace. This 
unhappy victim of popular fury had remained for thirty- Abdication 
six hours undiscovered in his place of concealment ; but iV. 
at length the pangs of thirst became so intolerable as to 
overcome the fear of death, and he ventured down stairs 
to get a glass of water. He was recognised by a Walloon 
sentinel at the foot of the steps, who immediately gave 
the alarm. A crowd instantly collected ; he was seized 
by a furious multitude, and with difficulty rescued from 
instant death by some guards who collected around him, 

, and, at the imminent risk of their own lives, dragged him, 
suspended from their saddles almost in the air, covered 
with contusions and half dead with terror, at a rapid 
pace across the Place San Antonio to the nearest barrack, 
amidst the most dreadful cries and imprecations. His 
feet were crushed by the horses’ hoofs, his thigh pierced 
by a deep wound, and one eye almost torn from its 
socket. He was thrown on a bed of straw — the same, by 
a singular coincidence, which he had occupied as a private 
in the Royal Guard, before his extraordinary and almost 
fobulous rise commenced. Prevented from wreaking their 
vengeance on the chief object of their hatred, tlie mob 
divided into separate parties, and, traversing the streets 
in different directions, sacked and levelled with the^round 
the houses of the principal friends and dependants of 
Godoy. At length Ferdinand, to whom all eyes were 
now turned as the only person capable of arresting the 
public disorders, at the earnest entreaty of the King 
and Queen — whose anxiety, amidst all the perils w'ith 
which they were themselves surrounded, was chiefly for 
the life of their fallen favourite — ^fiew to the prison at 
the head of his guards, and prevailed on the menacing 
mob by which it was surrounded to retire. “ Are you yet 
king 1” inquired the Prince of the Peace, when Ferdi- 
nand first presented himself before him. “ Not as yet. 
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CHAP, but I sliall soon be so.” In effect, Charles IV., deserted 

: — by the whole coxu’t, overwhelmed by the opprobrium 

^ heaped on his obnoxious minister, unable to trust his own 
66.°”Tor.'i! guai’ds, and in hourly appreliension for the life, not only 
Il’/fajoS of Godoy, but of himself and the Queen, deemed a 
V resignation of the crown the only mode of securing the 
Thier?vi!i Safety of any of the three ; and in the evening a 

su. ’ proclamation af>peared, in which he relinquished the 
throne to the Prince of Asturias.^ 

The Prince was proclaimed king under the title of 
Universal Ferdinand VII. on the day of his father’s abdication ; 
iwopioat and this auspicious event, coupled with the fall of Godoy, 
leseoven .s. uuiversal trauspoi't. All ranks and classes of 

the people shared in it ; the surrender of the frontier 
forces, the hundred thousand men in the northern pro- 
vinces, the approach of Napoleon with his Guards, were 
forgotten, now that the traitors who, it was thought, had 
betrayed the nation, were fallen : the houses in Madrid 
were decorated during the day with flowers and gi'een 
boughs ; at night a vast illumination burst forth sponta- 
sTor.i .81 ncously in every part of the city. Ferdinand VII. was 
6G enthusiastic applause, as the saviour of his 

Ndf*i whenever he appeared in public ; while the 

■A ' " ’ public fury against the Prince of the Peace rose to such a 
height,^ that the people in many parts of the kingdom 

* “ As^yliabitualinfimiities no longer permit mo to beartto weight of tlio 
liis procla- government of my kingdom^ and standing in need;, for the ro-cstabIisL,iuent of 
«ecre?foSgs lioaltlij of a milder climate and a private life, I have determined, after the 

on tho aub- ' niowt mature deliberation^ to abdicate the crown in favour of my lioir and 
ject. well-hcioTcd son, tho IMnce of Asturias, and desire that this, my free and 

spontaneous abdication, should bo fully carried into oxuicution in all points.” — 
Decree, 19th March 1808; Foy, iii. 371. On the day following, tho King informed 
IMurat of his resignation, with full details of his reasons for so doing, but with- 
out alleging any others than those set forth in the public instrument; but on 
the 21st ho wrote a secret despatch to N’a})oleon, in which he asserted — “ I 
have only resigned in favour of my son from the force of circumstances; 
and when the din of arms and the clamours of my insurgent guards left me no 
alternative but resignation or death, which would speedily have l^con followed 
by that of the Queen, I have been forced to abdicate, and have no longer any 
liope but in the aid and support of my magnanimous ally, tho Emperor Napo- 
March 21. loon.” On the same day he drew up a secret protest, which sots forth — I 
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destroyed tlic institutions 'srliich he had cstahlislicd for 
the promotion even of agriculture, manufactui’es, and the 
arts, from 'vvhich nothing but unmixed good could have 
been anticipated. 

While the Spanish people were thus abandoning them- 
selves to transports of joy at the accession of a new 
monarch to the throne, Mm'at, at the head of the French 
troops, was rapidly approaching Madrid. On the 15 th 
March, he set out at the head of the corps of M oncc}^, 
the Imperial Guard and the artillery, from Burgos, talcing 
the road of the Somo- Sierra. On the same day, Dupont, 
with two divisions of his corps and the cavalr}', brolcc up 
for the Guadarratna pass ; the thii'd division of Dujjout’s 
corps remained at Valladolid to observe tlie Spanish 
troops which occupied Galicia. No sooner had these 
forces advanced on the road towards Madrid, than their 
place at Burgos was supplied by the army of reserve 
under Bessieres. The whole body moved on by brigades, 
taking with them provisions for fifteen days, and fifty 
rounds of ball-cai'tridge each man ; the troops bivouacked 
at night with patrols set, and all the other precautions 
usual in an enemy’s territory. They everywhere gave 
out that they were bound for the camp of San Roque, to 
act against the English, at the same time belying these 
pacific declarations by arresting all the Spanish soldiers 
and posts whom they met on the road, so as to prevent 

declare tliat my dcc.reo of lOth Marcli, by which I abdicated the crown in 
favour of ,my son, is an act to which I was forced, to prevent tljo effiisioix of 
the blood of nn/ beloved mlyjeefa. It should, therefore, be regarded as iiiilL” — See 
both doeuihenfcs in h''oY, in. 39*2, 393 ; P/te Just. On the other hand, the day 
after his abdication, Charles IV. said to th^ .diplomatic body assembled at the 
Escurial — I never performed an action in life with more pleasure/' The 
truth appears to be, that the abdication, in the first instance, was proni]ited 
chielly by terror for the life of the Prince of the Peace, for whose safety through- 
out the royal pair manifested more solicitude than for their own concerns ; 
and it was an after-thought to protest against it as null, or attempt to recede 
from the act. Thibaudeaii seems to incline to the opinion that the protest on 
21st March was drawn out subsequent to its date, and after the arrival of 
Murat, though, doubtless, the resignation of the crown, even if suggested only 
by terrors for Godoy's life, cannot be considered as a voluntary deed. — Sec 
Tobeno,'! 85, 86 j and Tiobaudeau, vi, 328. 
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CHAP, anj’- intelligence of their approach being received. In this 
— Y'ay they passed without opposition, and almost without 
’“****■ their advance being known, the important range of moun- 
March 23. tains wHcb separates Old from New Castile ; and Murat, 
having received intelligence at Beytrajo, on their southern 
side, of the events at Aranjuez, redoubled his speed, 
entered Madrid at the head of the cavalry and Imperial 
Guard and a brilliant staff on the day following, and 
took up his quarters in the hotel of the Prince of the Peace. 
This formidable apparition excited much less attention 
than it would otherwise have done, in consequence of all 
j!arch24. luinds being intent on the preparations for Ferdinand 
VII. on the following day making his public entry into 
the capital, and of the mean look of the French soldiers, 
who, with the exception of the magnificent Imperial 
Guard, presented a very despicable appearance, widely 
different from the stalwart peasantry who gazed on their 
array. They had yet to learn the difference between 
disciplined conscripts and an undisciplined mob. Ferdi- 
nand next day came in accordingly, accompanied by two 
hundred thousand’ citizens of all ranks, in carriages, on 
foot, and horseback, who had gone out to welcome their 
sovereign ; and Murat, who was an eye-witness to the 
Fo^Hilffi EEiversal transports which his presence occasioned, failed 
S3 97THb instantly to write off to Napoleon intelligence of what 
y-’m ■ ho had seen, with many observations on the probable 
viii. popular a prince permanently retaining the 

supremo direction of affiiirs.^ 

The first care of Ferdinand, after he ascended the 
Murat de- tliroiie, wus to transmit to Naj>oleon a full account of the 
rM(>?ni.°e ti’ansactions at Aranjuez, according to his version of the 
fmi'takes'’ afiair ; and he anxiously awaited the answer which was 
military jjg rcccived from the supreme arbiter of his fate. In 
of Madrid. tliG interim, however, he experienced from the French 
authorities the utmost reserve ; and when he made a visit 
to Murat, and was announced as King of Spain, he had 
the mortification of being obliged to return, .pot only 
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■svitliout any of tlio honours due to his rank, hut without 
] laving had a single word addressed to him by that officer 
or his attendants.* As, howerer, it was of the utmost 
importance to the new soYei'eign that he shoidd he recog- 
nised hy the French Emperor — and his situation without 
such countenance was not only precarious hut full of 
danger — no pains were spared to conciliate his favour, 
and win the good-will of the French generals in Madrid. 
Flattery, caresses, obsequious obedience to every demand, 
were all tried, hut in vain. Murat, aware of the secret 
designs of his brother-in-law on the throne of Spain, was 
careful to avoid everything which coidd have the semblance 
oven of recognising Ferdinand’s title to the throne. In 
truth, he nourished secret hopes of it for himself ; and 
the very day after his arrival wrote accordingly to the 
Emperor, that if he chose it, nothing was easier than to 
supplant the Bourbon dynasty by “ a prince of his 
house.’f Meanwhile Charles IV. and the Queen, more 
and more alarmed fo^^|he safety of their fallen favourite, 
did not let a day pass without reiterating their entreaties 
to Murat to take him under his protection, and now 
openly represented the resignation as a compulsory act ; 
while that general, careful above all to advance the 
interests of his master, took military possession of the 
capital, occupied and fortified the Retire,^ reviewed all his 

* Tlie Qiieon of .Kfciniria had, unknown to Murat, arrangtid niattci'M for an 
iiitcrTiow between him and Ferdinand VII., and accordingly he made his 
appearance and was announced as JCinfjf of Spain, when the French general 
was paying a visit to the Ex-Queen of Tuscany. Murat stood up when he 
entered the room, but did not advance a step to meet him ; Ferdinand paused, 
at his unexpected reserve ; and the Queen, to put an end to so awkward a 
scene, sat down to the piano and began to play, Neither said a word : at 
length Ferdinand mechanically drew near to his sister, and stood beside the 
instrument ; Murat never stirred, and soon after, bowing to the Queen, retired, 
without having taken any further notice of the embarrassed monarch.” — For, 
hi. 140, note. 

f croyais, Sire,* ^crivait-il h NapoUon> 'apr^s tant d’annk^s de services 
et de d6vouement, avoir mente votre conHance, et, revfitu du commando- 
ment do vos troupes, devoir coniiaitre ^ quellesfinselles allaicnt etre employees. 
Je vous en supplie, donnez-moi des iuBtrucstions. Queilcs qu’elles soient, dies 
soront Voulez-vous renverscr Godoy, fairo rSgner Ferdinand, rien 
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forces on tlie outskirts of tlie town, and nominated 
General Groucliy goTernor of Madrid. 

Everything asked by the Frencli authorities was 
instantly granted. All their requisitions for the support, 
clothing, or pay of the troops, were carefully complied 
with ; and even the ungi’acious demand for the sword of 
Francis I., which had hung in the royal armoury ever 
since it had been taken in the battle of Pavia, was also 
yielded, from the desire of Ferdinand to conciliate his 
much-dreaded ally.* A hint was next given that the 
journey of Don Carlos, Ferdinand’s brother, destined to 
celebrity in future times, to receive the Emperor on the 
frontiers of the kingdom, would bo very acceptable : this, 
too, was instantly acquiesced in, and preparations were 
made for his departui'e. The French troops Avere every- 
where received with acclamations ; it was the universal 
belief that they were come to place Ferdinand on the 
throne, and terminate the odious rale of the Prince of the 
Peace. Encouraged by such inark|,.of compliance, Beau- 
harnais then insinuated that it would have the best effect 
upon the future relations of the two potentates, if Ferdi- 
nand himself were to go at least as far as Burgos to 
I’eceive his august guest, to throw himself into his arms, 
and ask his protection, friendship, and alliance. But the 
advisers of the Spanish monarch were startled at this 
demand, especially so soon after the perfidious seizure of 

n ost plus facile. Un mot do votro bouclie suffira. Voulox-vous cliauger la 
dyuastio des Bourbons, regen^rer FEspagne Cii lid dmmant Vun des princes de^ 
rofre rien n’est plus facile encore. Yobre volonte sera recue comme 

colic clc la Frovidenco,’*' — Mubat to KAPOLEOJi, March 26, 1808. Napoleon 
answered — '^‘'Quand jc vuus prcsci'is do niarcber niilifcuirenicnfc, de tenir vos 
divisions bion rassoinbloes et distance do combat, do les pourvoir abondam- 
ment ])onr qu’cllcs no coinmettcnt auciin dcsordre, de viler toiitc collision, de no 
prendre aucune part aux divisions de la cour d’Espagne, et do rnc renvoyer les 
cpiestions quelle pourra vous adrcsserpie Bont-cc pas b\ des instructions 1 Le resfe 
nc roa,i I'cgarde si je ne vous dis rien, e’est quo vous no devez rien savoir.” — 

Napoleon to Muiiat, 4:thA2oril 1808. — Tiiieks, Considat et VEmpire, viii, 485, 186. 

* “It was brought in state from the Armoria Real to the x>alace of Murat 
by the Count .Altemion. ‘ It could not,’ said he, ^ be given up to more woiiby 
hands than those of the illustrious general formed in the school of the hero of 
the ago.’”~Foy, iii. 142. 
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tlio fortresses ; and the inhabitants of Madrid, gricvonsly 
offended at the coldness of the French authorities to their 
beloYcd prince, and the unauthorised intrusion of tlicir 
troops into the capital, ere long became exasperated at their 
imperious allies. Meanwhile Murat, anxious aborc every- 
thing to check the growing enthusiasm in favour of B'erdi- 
nand, Avhich seemed equally hostile to the views of his 
imperial master and those of himself, recommended to the 
old king to represent his abdication as a forced act, and 
held out hopes, which were eagerly embraced, of his 
restoration to the throne by the influence or force of 
Napoleon. He promised to forwai’d the protest against 
the resignation without delay to the Emperoi’, whom lie 
represented as strongly inclined to support the cause of 
the old sovereigns, and protect not only them, but the 
Prince of the Peace, whoso unpopularity had involved 
them in his fall.^ 

Napoleon received the account of the events at Aran- 
juez on the night of the 26 th March at Paris. He 
instantly took his final resolution, and next morning- 
offered the crown of Spain to his brother Louis. His 
letter to that prince still exists, and affords decisive 
evidence of his views on that monarchy even at that 
early period, and of the profound dissimulation as well as 
thorough perfidy by which his subsequent conduct, both 
to Ferdinand and Charles IV., was characterised.* Louis, 

** Niipolcon’H letter to his brother Louis was hi these terms 27th March 
lS08--“Tho King of Spain has just abdicated ; the Pi'ince of the ]\nice has hoen 
irii}>risonod ; insurrectionary inovomcnts have shown theniselves at Madrid, At 
that instant our troops were still forty leagues distant, but on the 23d liUirat 
must have entered that capital at the head of foi'ty thousand men. The people 
demand me, witli loud cries, to fix their destinies. Being convinced that I $ka( I 
never he ahk to conclude a mlid peace mth Bnpland till 1 hate earned a (jreat 
movement on the Continent, I have resolved to put a JFrench pniice on the 
throne of Spain, In this state of affairs, I have turned my eyes mi you far the 
throne of Spain. Say at once what is your opinion on that subject. You muht 
be aware that this plan is yet in embryo; and that, although I have 100,000 
men in Spain, yet, according to circumstances, I may either advance directly to 
rny object, in which case evoiything will be concluded in a fortnight, or bo 
more circmnspcct in niy advances, and the final result will appear only after 
several months’ operations. Answer categorically-— if I dechu-e you King of 
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lioM'cyer, yras not deceived by tlie specious offer tlms 
held out to him : he had felt on the throne of Holland 
the chains of seryitude, and the responsibility of com- 
mand, and he ^yas thinking rather of resigning his onerous 
charge than accOpting another still more burdensome : he 
therefore refused. Some time before, Napoleon had had 
a long conversation -with Isquierdo at St Cloud as to the 
state of public opinion in the Peninsula, and the feelings 
with which they would regard a prince of his family, or 
even himself, as their sovereign. Isquierdo replied, “ The 
Spaniards would accept your majesty for their sovereign 
with pleasure, and even enthusiasm, but only in tlic 
event of your having previously renounced the crown of 
France.” Struck with this answer, and the confirmation 
it had recently received, he meditated much on the 
affairs of Spain ; and, without revealing to him' his real 
designs on the Spanish crown, sent Savary to Madrid, to 
carry into execution his intrigues in the Spanish capital. 
Foreseeing that the crisis of the P^insula was approach- 
ing, and that it was indispensable Sat he should get both 
Charles and Ferdinand into his power, he set out himself 
for Bayonne in the beginning of April. He had now finally 
made up liis mind to take advantage of the dissensions 
of the Spanish royal family to dispossess both the claim- 
ants, and place one of his owm family on the throne.^ 
When Savary received his final instructions for Madrid, 
Napoleon said to him : — “ Charles IV. has abdicated ; 
his son has succeeded him ; and this change has been the 
result of a revolution in which the Prince of the Peace has 
fallen, which looks as if these changes were not altogether 
voluntary. I wms fully prepared for some changes in 
Spain ; but I think ^ey are now taking a turn altogether 
different from what ^intended. See our ambassador on 

the subject ; inquirer-Bspecially why he could not prevent 
a revolution in which I shall be forced to interfere, and 

Spain, can I rely on you?” — IXapoleon to Louis, March 1808,* Toeeno, 

i. 100; and Thibaubeau, vi. 334. 
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in Y'liicli I sliall be considered as implicated. Before 
recognising tbe son, I must be made aware of tbe senti- 
ments of tbe father ; nothing will induce me to do so till 
I see tlie resignation duly legalised, otherwise a troop of 
traitors may bo introduced into my. palace during the 
night, who may force me to abdicate, and OA'erturn the 
state. When I made peace on the Niemeu, I stipulated 
that, if England did not accept the mediation of Alex- 
ander, he should unite his arms to mine to constrain that 
power to submission. I would be weak indeed, if, haring 
obtained that single advantage from those whom I hare 
vanquished, I should permit the Spaniards to embroil me 
afresh on my weak side, and give that power much 
greater advantages than she had lost by the rupture with 
Russia. What I fear above ev&'ything is a revolution of 
rvhich Imeither hnoiv the direction nor hold the threads. 
Doubtless, it would be a groat object to avoid a war with 
Spain : such a contest would be a species of sacrilege ; 
but I would willingly incur all its hazards, if the prince 
who governs that state is disposed to embrace such a 
policy. I should thus be in the same situation with 
Louis XIV. when he engaged, in support of his grandson, 
in the War of the Succession; the same political necessity 
governs both cases. Had Charles IV. not resigned, and 
the Prince of the Peace not been overturned, we might 
have remained at peace, because I could rely on them ; 
but now all is changed. But if Spain is inclined to 
throw itself into the opposite policy, I should not hesi- 
tate to enter the monarchy with all my forces ; for that 
country, if ruled by a warlike prince inclined to direct 
against us all the resources of his nation, might perhaps 
succeed in displacing by his own dynasty my family on 
the throne of France. You seeifeat might happen in 
France if J do not prevent it; duty to foresee 

the dangeff^nd take measures the enemy of 

the resources they might otherwise derivi from it. If I 
cannot arrange with either the father or son, / xcill make 
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CHAP, a clean sweep of both; I will reassemble the Cortes, and 
— _ resume the designs of Louis XIV. I am fully prepared 
1808. . j about to set out for Bayonne ; I will 

1 ;;; go ou to Madiid, but only if it is absolutely unavoidable.” 

His official instructions to Savary, still existing in the 
538 . archives of the Loavre, set nis perfidious intentions in tlio 
clearest light.-^’’'^ 

No person could be better qualified than Savary to 
dr'T ambiguous but important mission with which 

Ld vor-”’ he was now charged. Devoted in his attachment to the 
dinaiul to' ■ Emperor; intimately acquainted with his most secret 
go to Bay. projects ; active, insinuating, skilful ; a perfect master of 
finesse and dissimulation ; and wholly unscrupulous in the 
means employed for the execution of his purposes — 
he was admirably adapted for conducting that dark 
intrigue, which was intended, without a rupture, to termi- 
nate in the dethronement of the entire race of the Spanish 
house of Bourbon. In the most flagitious as well as 
important deeds of Napoleon’s life — the murder of the 
Due d’Enghien, the Russian negotiations which followed 
the battle of Austeilitz, and in those Avhich succeeded the 
treaty of Tilsit — ^he had borne a conspicuous pai't ; and 
his present situation at the head of the Gendarmerie 
d’Elite, gave him the direction of the most important 
part of the state police. Fully possessed of the secret 

* Los instructions ^tdent ‘ Do no pas reconnaitre le fils, d’affecter ponr 
Fautorite du un respect religienx, do inaintenir cette autorito le temps 
n6eossairo pour B^miparer de la couromie, en se la faisaut transmettre tout tic 
suite oil phis tard, selon Ics circoiistanccB; de tircr Ferdinand VII. de Madrid 
pour I'ammer a Burgos on il Bayonne^ afin de s’aSBurcr do sa persomic, cf d\ni 
ohteuir la cession de scs droits^ moyonnant une hidcmnitc en Italic,, telle que 
I'Etrurio par excmple : do s’y prendre avec menageinent, d’attirer Ferdinand 
a Bayonne par resperance de voir lo litige vide en sa favour ; mais, s’il s’obsti- 
nait, de puldicr brusquement la protestation de Charles IV., do declarer que lui 
Belli .regnait en Esi^agne, et do traitor Ferdinand VII. en fils ct en sujet rebello.’* 
M. Thiers, mucli to his credit, fuHy admits th,e baseness of these designs, — Les 
preuves existent, says he, “eJJ ne lament stir ce sujet ail'cun doute : et moi, qui ne 
veux on rien tcniir la gloiro de Napoleon, je dirai ici la v6rit6 eomme je Fai 
dite dans Faffaire du due d’Enghien, pai’ la loi toute simple et toute souveraino 
do rapporter, quand on ecrit Fhistoire, les faits tels qu’ils so sont passes,” — 
— Tuiehs, Consulat et VEmph% viii. 538, 539. 
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%'ic’ffs of tlic Emperor, and entirely regardless of any 
breach of faith in carrying them into effect,'" he spared 
neitlier nionaccs, nor flattery, nor assurances of safety, to 
accomplisli tlio grand object of getting Ferdinand into 
the hands of his master. No sooner had he arrived at 
Madrid than he demanded a special audience of the 
King, vvliich was immediately granted. He there declared, 
— “ I have come at the particular desire of the Emperor 
solely to olFcr his compliments to your majesty, and to 
know if your sentiments in regard to Franco are in con- 
formity "with those of your father. If they arc, tlie 
Emperor will shut his eyes to all that is past ; he 
tvlll not intermeddle in the smallest particidar in the 
internal afairs of the hingdom, and he will instantly 
recognise you as King of Spain and the Indies.” Murat 
also had an audience of Ferdinand, and made the same 
protestations in still more emphatic terms.'' t This grati- 
fying assurance was accompanied with so many flattering 
expressions and such apparent cordiality, that it entirely 
imposed not only on Ferdinand, but on his most expe- 
rienced counsellors ; and Savary’s entreaties that he 
would gQ*,at least as far as Burgos to meet the Emperor,| 
who w'as already near Bayonne, on the I’oad to Madrid, 
were so pressing, that their reluctance to his departure 
from the capital was at length overcome,^ and he set out 

]-fG adTnifct«.!<.I to tlic Abbo do Ib’udt, that his ininBion wasi, by one uicans or 
anotber, to get Ferdinand to Bayonne. — De Puabt, 73. 

f Mnrafc le vit, (Ferdinand VII.,) so garda bien do proineitro a Tavance 
la recoiinaiHsnnec do Ferdinand Vil,, mais doclara plusieurs fois quo Napoleon 
n’avait que des intentions ;pa7faUement amicdleSf quil no voulait on rion ae 
uUlcr des affaires inidrietcrcs de VMspa^Mf que si sos troupes Be trouvaient aux 
portes de Mttdrid au moment do la derniero revolution, tm pur Jimard ; 
mais que, TEurope pouvant le rondre responsable de cette revolution, il etait 
oblige de s'assurer, aiumt de remi-mUre le mimau roi, que tout s’etait passe d 
Aranjuezlegitmiemeiit ot naturellement ; quepejsonne mioux quo Ferdinand 
VIL no saurait I’edifier eompletejnent co sipt, et que la presence de co 
pi'inee, los explications qui sortiraient do sa boiiebe, ne pouvaienfe man- 
quer de produiw sur I'esprit de Kapol^en un — 'Tbikhs, vlii. 

5S7, 558. ^ 

t I asked permission,” says Savary, to accompany tbe king on liis journey 
to the north, mkhj fur tim reason : — I had come from Bayonne to Mtulrid as a 
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CHAP, from Madrid, in companj with the French envoy, to i 
1_ meet his august protector. 

1808. everywhere received on his route to the 

journeyof uortliem pi'ovinces with tliB same enthusiastic joy as at , 

to^Bu^os^ Aranjuez and Madrid ; though the simple inhabitants of '* 
elrneltTe- Castile, not involvcd in the trammels of intrigue, and 

uninfluenced by the delusions which were practised on ; 
their superiors, beheld with undisguised anxiety the pro- ] 
gi’ess of their sovereign towards the French frontier. At 
Burgos, howevei', the uneasiness of the royal counsellors 
greatly increased ; for not only were they now surrounded ’ 
by the French troops, but the Emperor had not arrived, 
and no advices of his having even crossed the fronjiier 
were received. The matter was warmly and anxiously i 
debated in his council, and opinions were much divided 
as to the course which should be adopted ; Don Pedro 
Cevallos earnestly insisting that the King should go no | 
farther, and portraying in vivid colours the evident peril ‘ I 
with which such an inconsiderate surrender of his person I 

into the hands of so ambitious a potentate would bo f 

attended. The other counsellors of the King were more 1 

undecided ; alleging for their public justification that it | 

was utterly inconceivable that Napoleon should entertain | 

any sinister designs against the person of the monarch ; 

on the throne of Spain, and thus run the rish not only of 
lighting up the flames of a frightful war in the Peninsula, 
Esi^.‘ 44 . but of placing the whole resources of its Transatlantic i 
possessions at the disposal of the English government.’- 
These, however, were not their only, not their real t 

reasons ; in truth they had gone too far to recede. It had * 

common courier, as was the custom of iiravelliiig at that time ill Spain. Iliad 

scarcely arrived when I was under the necessity of retracing my ste^s in the 
same fashion in order to meet the Emperor, at the same time that Ferdinand I 

was pursuing the same route., I found it much more convenient to request [ 

leave for my carriage to join that of his majesty; I did so, and my carriage | 

accordingly made part of the royal cortege.’V^AVAEY, hi. 185, I86.—-It is not 
credible that this was the real reason which indkeed Savary to accompany the 
King back to Burgos, Don Pedro Cevallos says, “ General Savary made use t 

of the most pressing instances to induce the King to go to meet the Emperor, \ 
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already transpired that Charles IV. had denounced the chap 
resignation of Aranjuez as a forced act, and was doing his 


1808. 


utmost to engage the French government in his interest. 

They were all, with the exception of Cevallos, invoh'ed secret ino- 
in that transaction, and they thus saw the penalties of cmroeiiora 
treason menacing them in rear. The country was ^ 
overnin by French troops ; a national struggle in defence 
of Ferdinand appeared hopeless, or at least there were 
no preparations for it ; and there seemed no safety even 
to their lives but in advancing rapidly, and, by early sub- 
mission and adroit flattery, winning the powerful protec- 
tion of the French Emperor before the partisans of the 
late monarch had had time to make any impression. 

This is the true secret of the majority of Ferdinand's 
counsellors advising him to go on to Bayonne, after the ^ ... 

danger of it had become so evident as to excite tumults i4«,’i47. 
even in the humblest ranks of the people.^ 

Cevallos, however, with honourable constancy main- 
tained his opinion, and the ultimate determination appeared Perfidious 
still uncertain, when Savary joined the deliberations. He 
protested loudly against any change in the King’s plans 
as uncalled for and unnecessary, prejudical alike to the 
honour of the French Emperor and of himself as his 
envoy, and likely, more than any other step which could 
be taken, to embroil the two kingdoms, and destroy that 
good understanding which was just beginning to arise 
between their respective monarchs. “ I Avill let you cut 
olf my head,” said he, “ if, in a quarter of an hour after 
the arrival of your majesty at Bayonne, ho does not 
recognise you as the King of Spain and of the Indies. 

To preserve consistency, ho will perhaps, in the first 

alloginf tliat suclt a step would appear Infinitely flattering to his imperial 
majesty ; and this he repeated so ofto, in such insinuating terms, asserting, 
at the same time, th^t the he hourly expected, that it was 

impossible tb withhold oredil When the day of departure 

was fixed/ the French geatod of accompanying Ms 
majesty in his journey, whicl'oould in no event w j^longed beyond Burgos^ 
according to the positive intelligence he had just received of the approach of 
his majesty/”— CirvAbLOfi, SI* 

TOL. YIII* ' Z 
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CHAP, instance, address you by the title of your Highness; 
but in a ie'w minutes he will gire you that of your Majesty. 

1808. jijoDjent that is done, everything is at an end ; tlien 

your majesty may instantly return to Spain.” The 
King was in perplexity, and it was extremely 

^Svifos, doubtful what churse would be finally resolved on, when 
ui’u7 iffl’ again represented that the nearer they approached 

Escohi.’^' Napoleon the more he would become disposed in their 
186,’' 187."'’ favour, and that, by going forward to Bayonne, their sus- 
rw,vui. pQijgg^QuPI be terminated two days sooner than it other- 
wise would.’- 

These words were decisive : the King was surrounded 
At length by eight thousand of the French troops, -without a single 
guard of his own. The earnest manner and apparent 
to Bayonne, sincerity of Savary disarmed suspicion. Even if it had 
still existed, resistance was hardly possible where there was 
not a battalion to support it ; and the fatal resolution to 
continue the journey to Bayonne was taken almost from 
necessity, although the, people were so alive to the danger 
that they everywhere manifested the utmost repugnance 
to the journey being continued, and rose at Vitoria in 
menacing crowds to prevent it.'’"' At that place a faithful 
counsellor of the King, Bon Mariano de Urquijo, arrived 
from Bilbao, and not only laid before him a memoir, 
distinctly foretelling the danger which awaited him from 
the French Emperor, but suggested a plan by which 
escape in disguise was still possible, and mentioned that 
both the captain-general of Biscay and a faithful bat- 
Aprii 17 talion would be at hand at Mondragon to conduct him to 
s coraiios, Durango, and from thence to the fortified town of Bilbao. 
Kscoij. 5 - 2 , Horvax repeated the same advice : the chief of the custom- 
i house tendered two thousand of his officers to protect his 

nePradt, jQgjgg^y .2 tlic Duko of Mahon, govcmor of Guipuscoa, 
offered to pledge his head that he should escape safely 

^ Tribuni et militis, nionendo, suadendo, et quanto longius abscidebatur ; 
apertiore custodiA^ postremo gnaram necessitatis in urbein traxere.” — Tacitus, 
Anna!: The arts of tyranny are the same in all ages. 
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into Aragon, and to accompany Mm in Ms flight, observ- 
ing that it should never be said that a great-grandson of 
tlie brave Crillon "wms wanting in the hour of need to a 
descendant of Henry IV. 

So many and such concurring efS»Bt% would probably 
have diverted the King from his design, were it not that 
at that very moment Savary, who had gone on to Bay- 
onne, and seen the Emperor, returned, bringing a letter 
from Napoleon himself to Ferdinand, dated from that 
town only two days before. This letter was couched in 
such encouraging terms, and held out such flattering 
though equivocal assurances of an immediate recognition, 
which were strongly repeated by Savary on his word of 
honour, that it relieved Ferdinand’s counsellors of all 
their perplexities ; and it was finally resolved to continue 
the journey without delay to Bayonne. It is now known 
that this resolution was not the cause of the catastrophe 
which followed. Ferdinand in reality had no alternative; 
he was surrounded by French troops, and they had dis- 
tinct orders to arrest him, and bring him a prisoner to 

* Napoleon said in tlxis letter, — “ The affair of Ararijness took place when I 
was occupied with the concerns of the north, I am not in a sitnatioii to form an 
opinion concerning it, nor of the conduct of the Prince of the Peace ; hut what I 
am clear about is, that it is dangerous for kings to accustom their subjoets to 
the shedding of blood, and to taking justice into their own hands. The King 
has no longer any friends. Your highness will liave none, If ever you prove 
unfortunate. The people willingly take vengeance for the homage which they 
in general pay us. As to the abdication of Charles IV., it took place at a 
moment when our armies covered Spain ; and, in the eyes of Europe and 
posterity, I shall appear to have sent my troops for no other purpose but to 
precipitate from the throne my friend and ally. As a neighbouring sovereign, I 
am called on to inquire into, before I recognise, that abdication. I declare to your 
royal highness, and to the whole world, that if the abdication of King Charles 
was really voluntary, if he was not constrained to it by the revolt and insur- 
rection of Aranj uez, I will, wUItout h^sitatim and at once, ncoffnise yott m Khig 
of Spain. I desire much to converse with jw on this subject. The circum- 
spection which, for some months, I have employed in these affairs, should in- 
duce you to rely with the rmve confidmee on me, if, in your tum,fact'iom of any sort 
should disturb you on the throne. Y our royal highness has now my whole thoughts. 
You see that I vacillate between different ideas, and have need to be fixed. 
You may, however, rest ass'wed, that. In any ©vent, I shall conduct myself 
towards you as I have done towards your father. Bely on my desire to reconeilo 
everything, and on my wish to find occasion to gim you proofs of my affection and 
perfect eaieem.’— Napoleon to Fekdinanc, Bayonne, April 16, 1808.— When ho 
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CHAP. Bayonne, if lie proved refractory.'*''' When the Duke of 
Mahon wished still to remonstrate, Escoiqniz, who entirely 
directed the King, interrupted him by the words — 
April 18. “ The affair is settled; to-morrow we set out for Bay- 

onne ; we have received all the assurances which we could 
desire.” Still the public anxiety continued; and when 
the horses came to the door the following morning, a vast 
crowd assembled, and cut the traces. A proclamation 
was immediately issued to calm the general effervescence, 
in which the King declared, “ that he was assured of the 
constant and sincere friendship of the Emperor of France, 
and that, in a few days, the people would return thanks 
to God for the prudence which dictated the temporary 
absence whicli gave them so much disquietude.” Upon 
this resistance ceased, and the carriage, surrounded by a 
mom-nful and submissive, but still unconvinced crowd, 
iis-gCeTOi- 'took its departure, guarded by the French division of 
jEscoiqis^ Verdier. At Vitoria it was surrounded by the superb 
squadrons of the Imperial Guard, and Ferdinand set out at 
the gallop in state, a real prisoner in the hands of his 
74 s^flii perfidious ally. Two days afterwards he crossed the 
mhf viii Bi^Js.ssoa, and, proceeding to Bayonne, finally committed 
581 . ’* ‘ himself to the honour of the French Emperor.^ In 
former days, other kings, won by the arts of tlie Roman 

put this insidious epistle. into Savary’s hands, Kapolcon said to him, — the 
Ih-ince of Asturias had followed wise counsels, I should have found him here ; 
hut from what you tell me, I suppose he conceived apprehensions from the 
preparations of the Orand-duke of Berg, (Murat.) Return, and give him this 
letter from me ; allow him to make his reflections on it. You have no need of 
finesse ; he is more interested in it than I am. Let him do as ho pleases. 
According to your answ^er or your silence, T shall take my line, and also adopt 
mcli moasiiYcs iiB miij prevent him from retxmiiwj eUeivhcrc eaxept to Ms father. 
There is the fruit of bad counsels. Here is a prince who perhaps u'Ul cease to 
reign in a few dags^ or indtice a war between France and Spain” At the same 
time he wrote to Murat to save the life of the Prince of the Peace, but to send 
him immediately to Bayonne.— B avaby, iii. 200, 212, 213. 

* ^‘Xapoleon ordonna sur-le-champ S, Murat ainsi qu’au mardchal Bessicres 
de ne pas Iiesiter, et, surun simple avis du General Bavary, de fa ire arriter le 
Prince des Asturies, en publiant du m^me coup la protestation de Charles IV., 
en declarant que celui’Ci regnait seul, ot que son fds n'etait qidun umrpateur 
qui arait provoqnA la r4volution d*Aranjuez pour s'empafer du ir6ne” — Thiers, 

. Yin. 572, 5rS. 
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Emperors, had done the same, and had experienced tlie chap. 

fixte "ft'hich awaited Ferdinand. Already was the Fi'cnch 1— 

Rerolution terminating in the same dark atrocities as the 
Homan."' After haring riralled the gloi’j of Cmsar, 
Napoleon had descended to the arts of Tiberius ! 

Upon his departure from Madrid, Ferdinand had in- ^ 
trusted the government to a regency, of which Don Antonio, Oodoy,’ 
uncle to F erdinaud, was the head. Murat, however, was the anlftiM 
real centre of authority : the presence of thirty thousand 
French troops gave him an influence which was irresis- Baj™uue. 
tible. No sooner had the King left the capital than he 
in.sistcd that the Prince of the Peace should be immediately 
given up to him. Don Antonio refused to do so, until he 
received authority from Ferdinand, to whom he instantly 
despatched a courier for instructions. Meanwhile the 
French general continued to insist for the delivery of the 
important prisoner, threatening, at the same time, to put 
to the sword, in case of refusal, the six hundred provincial 
guards intrusted with his custody. At length authority 
arrived from the King for his surrender, which the Infant 
communicated to the officer in command of the Guards, 
with the simple observation, “ that on the surrender of April 20. 
Godoy depended the preservation of tlie crown of Spain 
to his nephew.” On tlie same day Godoy set out from 
Madrid under a strong French escort, and six days after- 
wards arrived at Bayonne. Meanwhile Murat harassed the 
regency witli repeated and vexatious demands, apparently 
prompted by no other motive than to disgust them with Apiii 2(>. 
the cares of an unsubstantial command, and accustom the 
people to regard the French headquarters as the centre 
from which all real authority emanated. Soon after ho 
repaired in person to the Escurial, and had long and 
repeated conferences with Charles IV. and the old Queen. 

* Boges mfestos sunpoctosquio, comminfitlombus magis qiiam quei’elis^ vi 
compreasit. QuoBdaHU por blaiiditias atquo proml^ ©xtractos ad sc, non 
remisit — ut Marobodiciini (lormanuin, Khonsoopoem Tliracein, Ardielainn 
Ciippadocern, cujas otiani rognum in fomam provineijo redegifc.”— Suetonius" 

Tibmm^ i 474» Classics* 
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CHAP. The restilt of their deliberations soon appeared in the 
transmission to Don Antonio of the ante-dated and secret 
1 th noticed, 1 in which the King protested 

lii. § 45, ‘ against his abdication as brought about by constraint and 
intimidation; and by the earnest advice of Murat, he set 
out immediately after, in company with the Queen, sur- 
rounded by French guards, for Bayonne, to lay his griev- 
ances at the feet of Napoleon, where he arrived four days 
April so. after his fallen favourite. Thus did the French Emperor, 
by the influence of his name, the terrors of his armies, 
and the astuteness of his diplomatists, succeed in inducing 
the leaders of all the parties which distracted Spain, 
including the late and present sovereign, to place their 
persons at his disposal ; while, at the same time, the 
sTor.i. communications on his part which brought about this 
extraordinary result were managed with such address, 
enveloped in such mystery, that not only could none 
them boast of possessing a distinct pledge of what he 
i4\ i46. intended to do, but all had reason to hope that the result 
would prove entirely conformable to their interests.® 
Meanwhile Napoleon, though possessed of such extra- 
Gieatem- Ordinary influence, and invested with almost absolute 
power over the affairs of Spain and Portugal, and the 
in re^?dto interests of the crowned heads which they contained, was 
suiwaff^rs. extremely embarrassed how to act. Not that he swerved 
in the slightest degree from his intention of making, as 
he himself said, a “ clean sweep of them,” (maison nette,) 
but that he perceived, in the clearest light, the abyss on 
the edge of which he was placed, and anticipated, with 
just and sagacious foresight, the incalculable consequences 
which might result from the lighting of the flames of a 
national war in the Peninsula. Through all the weakness 
and submission of the last century, he still discerned the 
traces of energy and resolution in the Spanish character. 
The timidity of its foreign conduct, the abuses of its 
internal administration, he justly ascribed to the corrup- 
tion of the nobles, or the imbecility of the court. His 
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generals had transmitted daily accounts of the alarming chap. 
excitement ■which seemed to prevail, especially among the 
lower classes of tlie commuuityj and he lightly concluded 
that he would be involved in inextricable embarrassment 
if, on a side where he had so long been entirely secure, 
there should arise a contest animated by the indignant 
feelings of a nation hitherto a stranger to revolutionary 
passions. M. de Tommon, a secret agent whom he 
employed at Madrid, from a well-founded distrust of 
Murat’s political capacity, and a thorough perception of 
his ambitious views on the Spanish crown, transmitted at 
this critical juncture detailed and graphic accounts of the 
enthusiasm of the people in favour of Ferdinand VII., 
of the extreme jealousy which prevailed of French inter- 
ference, and of the great danger of lighting up a national 
war in Spain, where political passions had not yet worn 
themselves out, and the people were by nature and tem- 
perament vehement and impassioned, and inclined to act, 
alike individually and collectively, on the impulse of the 
moment. These wise representations for a brief period 
made a great impression on Napoleon. His instructions 
to Murat, accordingly, at this period, were to conduct 
himself with the utmost circumspection ; to avoid every- 
thing which might excite an angry feeling or provoke a , Napoleon 
hostile collision ; to strengthen his military hold of the 
country; but to do nothing which might disturb the pacific 
negotiations by which ho hoped, without drawing tlic TWer?,yiii. 
sword, to obtain in a few days the whole objects of his ail’ 
ambition.^ * 

* “ I fear/’ said Kapoleon, M, Grand-diike of Berg, that you are doceiviog 
me on the real situation of Spain, and that you deceive yourself also. Tho liis admir- 
events of tho 19fclx March have singularly complicated our affairs ; I am in the 
greatest perplexity; never suppose that you are engaged with a disarmed tray ing ids 
nation, and that you have only to show yourself to insure the Bubrnission of 
Spain. The revolution of 20fch March proves that they still have energy. You March 2iJ. 
have to deal with a mr^in people; they already have all the courage, and they 
will soon have all the enthusiasm, which you meet with among men who arc 
not worn out by political passions. 

The aristocracy and the clergy are the masters of Spain ; if they become 
seriously alarmed for their pmileges and their existence, they will rouse tho 
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CHAP. Murat, howerer, was not a character to execute with 

L_ skill the delicate mission with which he was intrusted ; and 

1808. accustomed to make everything bend 

Symptoms to military foi’ce, to be (qualified to assume at once, in 
"n SpSn“tr ch'cumstances singularly difficult, the foresight and cir- 
fteinvacta. cumspcction of an experienced diplomatist. His precipi- 
tance and arrogance, accordingly, accelerated the catas- 
trophe the Emperor was so solicitous to avoid. The 
Emperor, too, on hearing of the acclamations with which 
Murat had been received on entering Madrid, got the 
better of all his scruples, and returned with more deter- 
mination than ever to his ambitious designs. He entirely 
mistook the cause of the favourable demonstration which 
had been made, thinking it was an indication of a par- 

people and induce an unending war. At present I have many partisans among 
them ; if I show myself as a conqueror, I will soon cease to have any. The 
Prince of the Peace is detested, because they accuse him of having given up Spain 
to France : that is the cry which led to the usurpation of Ferdinand ; but for it 
the popular party would have been the least powerful. The Princeof Asturias has 
none of the qualities essential for the chief of a nation ; that want, however, will 
not prevent them, in order to oppose us, from making him a hero. I have no wish 
to use violence towards that family ; it is never expedient to render one’s>self 
odious, and inflame hatred. Spain has above one hundred thousand men in 
arms ; less would suffice to sustain an interior war ; scattered over several points, 
they might succeed in effecting the total overthrow of the monarchy. I have 
now exhibited to you the difficulties which are manifest ; there are others which 
you will not fail soon to discover- 

England will not lot slip this opportunity of multiplying our embarrass- 
ments ; she sends out forces daily, which she keeps on the coasts of Portugal and 
the Mediterranean ; she is making enrolments of Sicilians and Portuguese. The 
royal family having quitted Portugal to establish itself in the Indies, nothing but 
a revolution can change the state of that countiy, and that is the event for 
which, perhaps, Europe is the least prepared. The poi'sons who see the mon- 
strous state of tlio government in its true light are a small minority ; the groat 
majority pi'oflt by its abuses. Consistently with the interests of my empire, I 
can do infinite good to Spain. Wliat are the best means of attaining that object 1 
Should I advance to Madrid, and assume the rights of a protector by declaring 
for the father against the son 1 It is difficult to re-establish Charles IV. His 
rule and his favourite have become so unpopular, they could not stand three 
months. Ferdinand, again, is the enemy of France ; it is because he is so 
that they have put him on the throne. To keep him there would be to assist 
the factions who, for twenty-five years, have wished the subjugation of 
France. A family alliance would be a feeble bond ; the Queen Elizabeth and 
other Princesses perished misembly when it was wished to sacrifice them to 
atrocious vengeance. I think we should precipitate nothing, and take counsel 
from future events. 





an expression of joj at beholding the supposed supporter 
of Ferdinand VII. Already, -without Ixis being a-ware 
T of it, the real sentiments of the people had made them- 
selves kno^xm. An alarming explosion had taken place at 
Toledo: cries of “Long live Ferdinand VII.!” had been 
heard in the streets from countless multitudes; and when 
General Dupont was despatched, five days afterwards, to 
restore order, it was only by a well-timed and earnest 
mediation of the archbishop that a serious conflict was April 2c. 
avoided. The fermentation in the capital xvas hourly 
increasing, especially since it was known that Ferdinand 
had crossed the frontier to throw himself into the arms of 
Napoleon, and that his father and Godoy had since set 54^'^*’'^'" 
out in the same direction.^ 


I do not approve of your taking posseBsion so precipitately as you liavo 
done of Madrid : you sliould have kept the army ten leagues from the capital. 
Your entiy into Madrid, by exciting the alann of the Spaniards, has powerfully 
supported Ferdinand. I will write to you what part to adopt in regard to the 
old King ; take care you do not commit me to meet with Ferdinand in Bjnm, 
unless you deem it expedient for me to recognise him as King of Spain. Above 
all, take care that the Spaniards do not suspect what course I am about to 
adopt : you can have no difficulty in doing so, for I have not fixed upon ono 
myself, 

Imi>ress upon the nobles and clergy, that if France is obliged to interfere 
in the affaii’s of Spain, their privileges will be I'espected. Say to the magistrates 
and citizens of towns, and to the enlightened peraons, that Spain requires the 
re-creatiou of tlm machine of government : that it has need of institutions 
•vvhicli will preserve it from the pressure of feudality, and protect and encourage 
industry. Paint to them the present condition of Franco, despite the wars it 
has undergone : the splendour of its I’digion ; the importance of a political 
regeneration ; the internal security and external respect which it brings In its 
train. .1 will attend to your private interosts — have no thouglit of tiiem — 
tur/al remains at my disposal. Let the French army avoid every encounter, 
cither with the xSiianish army or detached bodies; not a cartridge should bo 
burned on either side. Keep the army always some days’ inarch distant from 
the Spanish coips. 7/ war break all is lost” — Napoleon to Mubat, 
March 1808; Savary, iii. 68, 171. History does not afford a more luminous 
example of sagacious foresight than this letter presents ; and yet the Emperoi 
soon after fell headlong into the veiy dangers which ho here so clearly 
depicted, and was so desii'ous to avoid I It is remarkable as a proof of his pro- 
found habits of dissimulation, even with Ms most confidential servants, that, 
in this letter to his lieutenant at Madrid, he makes no mention of the design 
to place a relation of his own on the throne of Spain, though 
days before ho had offered it to Louis, King of Holland.-- ~Seo 
XL, § 50. 
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Tliougli the French, had hitherto observed tolerable 
discipline, yet the disorders inseparable from the con- 
tinued passage of such large bodies of men, accustomed 
to the license of campaigns, had produced repeated con- 
flicts between them and the inhabitants ; blood had 
flowed in several places, and at Bm-gos the assemblage 
had been so alarming, that it required to be dispersed by 
regular discharges of the French infantry. The common 
people, whose instinct often sees deeper into the real ten- 
dency of events than the speculations of more learned 
persons, were in such a state of agitation at the King’s 
departure, that they would have broken out into open 
insurrection, had not his counsellors issued a proclama- 
tion, in which it was declared that Napoleon was coming 
in person to Madrid, to consolidate the happiness of 
Spain, and that the King had only gone to meet his 
august guest, and conduct him to the capital. Irritated 
at these symptoms of resistance, and looking to no means 
but force for its suppression, Murat wrote in the most 
menacing terms to Don Antonio, stating that he could 
permit no concourse of men in the streets ; that the 
anarchy which prevailed was intolerable ; that his reso- 
lution to suppress it was irrevocably taken ; and that, if 
the government was not sufficiently strong to enforce 
obedience to its orders, he would take upon himself the 
maintenance of tlie public tranquillity. The regency 
issued severe proclamations against seditious assemblages 
or meetings, and replied in the most submissive manner 
to the thundering menaces of Murat: but though no 
public demonstration had yet taken place, the most 
alarming reports were in circulation. The French 
officers publicly gave out that Napoleon would reinstate 
Chaiies IV. on the throne; the departure of that sove- 
reign with the Prince of the Peace for the Pyrenees seemed 
to countenance that idea; and reports were circulated, 
and greedily credited, that thirty thousand armed Bis- 
cayans had fallen on Bayonne,^ and rescued their beloved 
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Prince from Ws oppressors, Aragon, Catalonia, 

and Navarre had risen in a body to cut off the retreat 
of the Fi-ench army. 

At length, in the beginning of May, matters came to 
extremities. The government was a prey to the most 
cruel disquietude, being left in the approaching crisis of 
the monarchy with the responsibility of command, and 
without its powers ; ignorant which sovereign they were 
ultimately to obey; fearful of betraying their country, 
and equally so of precipitating it into a hopeless 
struggle; actuated at times by a generous desire to main- 
tain the national independence, and throw themselves 
on public sympathy for their support, and apprehensive 
at others that in so doing they might mar an accommo- 
dation when on the point of being concluded, and incur 
the pains of treason from a sovereign whom they had 
involved in irretrievable embarrassments. Unable to 
determine on any decided course in the midst of such 
unparalleled difficulties, they adopted meanwhile the 
prudent step of confining the troops to their barracks, 
and exercising the most rigid vigilance, by means of the 
police, to prevent the quarrels, often attended with 
bloodshed, which were perpetually occurring between 
the French soldiers and the Spanish citizens. The 
Imperial Guard, with a division of infantry and brigade 
of cavalry, alone were quartered in Madrid ; the artil- 
lery was all in the llotiro : but largo bodies of troops, 
amounting in all to above thirty thousand men, were in 
the immediate neighboui’hood, ready to pour in on the 
first signal. The whole population of the capital was in 
the streets; business was everywhere at a stand; and in 
the menacing looks and smothered agitation of the groups 
might be seen decisive proofs that a great explosion was 
at hand. “Agebatur hue illuc urbs vario turbee fluctu- 
antis impulsu; corapletis undique basilicis ac templis, 
lugubri prospectu, neque populi aut plebis uUa vox ; sed 
attoniti vultus, et conversm ad omnia aures : non tumuitus, 
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6‘4. 

Commotion 
at Madritl 
on 2d May. 


non qxlies : quale naagni nietus et magnae ir£e silentium 
erat/’i* Matters ^ere in tliis combustible state xvben 
Murat demanded that the Queen of Etruria, and the 
Infants Don Francisco and Don Antonio, should forth- 
A?ith set out for Bayonne. The government hesitated 
on this demand, which was in effect delivering up the 
whole remainder of the royal family into the hands of 
the French Emperor : Murat insisted, throwing upon 
them the whole responsibility of a war in case of refusal ; 
and the minister of war, upon being referred to, drew so 
gloomy a picture of the military resources of the monarchy, 
that resistance was deemed impossible, and this last 
requisition was agreed to, and the hour of their departure 
fixed for the following morning.^ 

At ten o’clock on that day the royal carriages came to 
the door of the palace, and preparations for the departure 
of the princes took place. The Queen of Etruria, who 
from her long residence in Italy had ceased to be an 
object of interest to the people, set off first, and was 
allowed to depart without disturbance, though an immense 
crowd was collected, and the whole city was in violent 
agitation. Two other carriages remained, and it was 
known among the bystanders that they w'ere to convey 
the Infants Don Antonio and Don Francisco : a report 
soon spread that Don Francisco, who wms a boy of 
thirteen, was weeping in the apartments above, and 
refused to go away : presently an aide-de-camp of Murat 
arrived on horseback, and, making his way through the 
throng, ascended the stairs of the palace ; the report 
instantly flew thi’ough the crow'd that he was come to 
force the royal youth from the palace of his fathers. 
Nothing more was requisite to throw the already excited 

* The city was agitated various ways by the changing impulse of the mob ; 
the temples and courts were everywhere filled by crowds with a mournful aspect, 
from whom not a voice was to be heard : but the countenances were bewildered, 
the oars of all erect — ^it was neither a tumult nor quiet, but the silence which 
bespoke mighty fear and mighty wrath.” 
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nuiltitiidc into a commotion : the French officer was chap. 

violently assailed, and would have been despatched on 1_ 

the spot, if Don Miguel Flores, an officer of the W alloon 
Guards had not protected him at the hazard of his own 
life. Both would, however, in all probability, have fallen 
victims to the fury of the populace, had not a French 
picqnet at that moment come up, which withdrew the 
officer in safety to his comrades. Murat instantly 
resolved to punish severely this insult to his authority : 
a detachment of foot-soldiers appeared with two pieces 
of cannon, and by several discharges with gi-apeshot, 
within point-blank range, easily dispersed tlie crowd 
which was collected round the palace. But the sound of 
these cannon resounded from one end of the Peninsula to 
the other ; in its ultimate effects it shook the empire of Fo^viuiis, 
Napoleon to its foundation : it was literally the beginning its. 
of the eud.^ 

Instantly, as if by enchantment, the city was in a 
tumult : the Spanish vehemence was roused at once into Severe con- 
action. All considerations of prudence, consequences, streets? 
and probabilities of success were forgotten in the intense 
indignation of the moment. Everywhere the people flew 
to arms : knives, daggers, bayonets, were seized wherever 
they could be found ; the gun-smiths’ shops ransacked for 
firearms, and all French detachments passing through 
the streets surrounded, and in many cases cut to pieces. 

Such a tumultuary effort, however, could not long prevail 
against the discipline and skill of regular soldiers : the 
Spanish troops were locked up, by orders of tlieir govern- 
ment, in their barracks, and could render no assistance ; 
and though the rapid concentration of the French, when 
the firing commenced, induced the people for a time to 
imagine that they had driven them from the capital, yet 
they were soon, and cruelly, undeceived, Keinforced by 
the numerous battalions which now poured from all 
quarters into the city, and supported by the artillery, 
which on the first alarm had been brought from the 
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CHAP. Retiro, the French returned to the charge : rapid dis- 

1- charges of grape cleared the streets of Alcala and San 

Geronymo ; while the Polish lancers and Mamelutes 
of the Imperial Guard, following up the advantage, f 
charged repeatedly through the flying masses, and took a 
bloody revenge for the death of their comrades. Mean- 
while the Spanish troops, agitated by the sound of the 
tumult and discharges of artillery, but without any orders 
how to act, were uncertain wliat to do, when they were 
decided by an attack of the French on one of their 
barracks. Determined by this hostile act, the artillery- 
men drew out their guns, and placing themselves in front 4 
of the people, who had retreated to them for support, i 

fired several rounds with fatal effect into the French : 

■ ■ ' ' " ' ' ‘ ■■'I 

columns, which were approaching. By a sudden rush, • 
however, the cannon were carried, and a great part of the 
1 Tor. i. 135 , artillerymen bayoneted, among whom were the brave 
Daoiz and Velarde, illustrious as the first distinguished 
24?' South. Peninsular war. At two o’clock in .» 

L1Jd’i*74 afternoon the insurrection was suppressed at all * 
Thib.-vi.s's, points, aiid the troops on both sides had returned to their ! 
barracks : — on the side of the French two hundred had | 
fallen ; on that of the Spaniards, twelve hundred.^* 

Hitherto neither party could be said to have been to 
BaTl)arous blame : the tumult, however deplorable in its consequences, 
SeqTOnt- Tvas cvidcntly the result of a collision unpremeditated on - 

measures of Napoleon had rendered 
Murat. unavoidable an ebullition of indignation on the part of 
the outraged Spanish nation ; they had burst forth, and 
could not complain if they met with the usual fate or 
hazards of war. In repelling the violence with which 
they were assailed, the French had not exceeded the 

* Suivant la correspondance du ministro de Frusse jI Madrid, il anrait p6ri 
dans cette journ^e prds de deux cents Franyais et environ douzo cents Espag- p- 
nols. Le recit de cet agent nous parait 6tre exact. Temoin desinteresse, il 
n’a aucune raison pour auginenter on restreindre le chiffre des pertes dans 
aucun des deux partis ” — vii. 261^ note. 
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bounds of military duty ; the Spanisb ministers, especially 
O’Farril and Azanza, bad thrown tbemselyes into the 
thickest of the tumult, eaimestly imploring a cessation of 
the strife, and, at the hazard of their own lives, had saved 
great numbers of both nations from destruction. Many 
deeds of generosity had occurred on both sides, and shed 
a lustre alike on the French and Spanish character. But 
at this juncture, after the fighting had ceased and the 
danger was ejitirely over, Murat commenced a massacre 
as unprovoked as it was impolitic, as unjustifiable as it 
was inhuman. Trusting to the amnesty which had been 
proclaimed by the chiefs on both sides, the Spaniards 
had resumed in part their ordinary occupations, or were 
walking about the streets discussing the events of the 
day, when great numbers of them were seized by the 
French soldiers, on the charge of having been engaged in 
the tumult, hurried before a military commission, and 
forthwith condemned to be shot.^ 

Preparations were immediately made to carry the sen- 
tences into execution : the mournful intelligence spread 
like wildfire through Madrid ; and all who missed a rela- 
tion or friend were seized with an agonising fear that he 
was among the victims of military barbarity. While the 
people were in this state of anxiety, and when the 
approach of night was beginning to increase the general 
consternation, the firing began, and the regular discharge 
of heavy platoons at the Betiro, in the Prado, the Puerto 
del Sol, and the church of Senora de la Soledad, told but 
too plainly that the work of death was in progress. The 
dismal sounds froze every heart with horror : all that 
had been suffered during the heat of the conflict was as 
nothing compared to the agonising feeling of that cold- 
blooded execution. Nor did the general grief abate when 
the particulars of the massacre became known. Numbers 
had been put to death, who were merely found in the 
streets with a knife on their persons, and who had never been 
in the conflict at all:^ all were denied the consolations of 
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religion in their last moments. Tied two and two, they 
were mown down by repeated discharges of musketry: the 
murders were continued on the following morning ; and 
nearly a hundred had perished before, on the earnest 
intercession of the Spanish ministers, Murat consented to 
put a stop to the barbarity.* 

This atrocious massacre was as impolitic as it was 
unjustifiable. The Spaniards, w'ho had taken up arms 
with such desperate though hopeless courage, to prevent 
the last remnant of their royal family from being torn 
away from their capital, were not the subjects of the 
French crown, nor could they be regarded, eitlier legally 
or morally, as rebels to its authority. Deprived as they 
were by the fraud and artifices of the French Emperor 
of their lawful sovereign, with their capital in the pos- 
session of his troops, and their fortresses perfidiously 
seized by his directions, they had no resource but in 
national resistance. To treat a nation so situated, when 
attempting to assert its rights, like rebels against their 
own government, and in cold blood put them to death in 
great numbers after the conflict was over, was so glaring 
an act of cruelty and injustice as could not fail to excite 
the unanimous indignation of mankind. Of all people in 
the world the French had the least right to object to 
such a populaF ^ ^defence of the national inde- 

pendence, as it was foimded on the -principle on which 
their whole resistance to the coalition of the Exiropean 
powers against their Revolution had been founded, and 

* Among those who were shot wore many who had never })Gon engaged in 
the conflict, and whose only crime consisted in being found on the streets with 
large knives or cutting itistruments uj>on their persons. They were put to 
death without the assistance of their priest to console their last moments — a 
circumstance which in that religious country added to the horror which the 
executions excited.” — For, iii. 172. The honesty and candour of General Foy 
are as admirable as his talents and eloquence. 

At the distance of twenty years/’ says an eye-witness, the Spanish historian, 
our hair still stands on end at the recollection of that mournful and silent 
night, the calm of which was only interrupted by the cries of the unhappy 
victims, or the sound of the cannon and musketry discharged at intervals for 
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Avhicli tliey had, on numberless occasions, hold up to the chap. 

admiration and imitation of mankind. -I— 

The indignation, accordingly, ■which this massaci’e 
excited throughout Spain was indescribable. With a Extreme 
rapidity that never could have been anticipated, in ^ which tii'is 
country where so little internal communication existed, L 
the intelligence flow from city to city, from province to 
province, and awakened that universal and energetic feel- 
ing of national resentment, which, if properly directed, is 
the certain forerunner of great achievements. With a 
spirit hitherto unknown in Europe since the commence- 
ment of the first triumphs of the French revolutionary 
armies, the people in all the provinces, without any con- 
cert amongst each other, or any direction from the existing 
authorities, began to assemble and concert measures for 
the national defence. Far from being intimidated by the 
jiossession of their capital and principal fortresses by the 
enemy, they were only roused, by the sight of such 
advantages in the hands of a perfidious foe, to the 
more vigorous exeitions to dispossess him. The move- 
ment was not that of faction or party ; it animated alike 
men of all ranks, classes, and professions. The flame 
spread equally in the lonely mountains as in the crowded 
cities ; among the hardy labourers of the Basque provinces i j 
as the light-hearted poasantr|f=l^ Andalusian slopes; 
amid the pastoral Yallcys of Asturias and the rich fields of 
Valencia, as in the cro'svuled emporiums of Barcelona and tjopiVa'), 
Cadiz.^ The movement was universal, unpremeditated, vi.4U,ju. 
and simultaneous; and within a week after the untoward 

their destruction. The inhabitants all retired tO their homes, deplored the 
CTOcl fate which was then befalling a parent, a child. In our 

family, were bewailing the loss of the unhappy OViedo, whose release we had 
boon unable to obtain, when he entered pal© and trembling into the house. 

He had been saved by the generosity of a Ei’ench officer, after his hands were 
bound, and he was di'awn up for execution in the court of the Retiro, %vfho was 
melted by the energy of his address, in that aWfh! moment, to break his bonds, 
and set him at liberty. He was hardly out of the limits of the palace when he 
heard the discharges which terminated the agony of his companions in misfm*- 
tude. Among the victims were many priests, old men, and persons of the 
most respectable character.” — Tobeno, i, 142, 14:3.. 

VOIi. VIII, 2 a « 
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tidings readied Bayonne, Napoleon was already engaged 
in a struggle, whicli threatened to be of the most sangui- 
nary diaracter, with the Spanish people. 

While the perfidious invasion of Napoleon, and the 
cruel massacres of Murat, were thus exciting the flames 
of a national war in the Peninsula, matters were fast 
approaching a crisis at Bayonne. Intimidated by the 
violence of Murat, and no longer able to withstand the 
commands which he conveyed to them from his imperial 
master, the Infants Bon Francisco and Don Antonio set 
out, the day after the tumult at Madrid was quelled, for 
Bayonne, leaving the capital ivithout any native govern- 
ment, entirely at the mercy of the Frencli generals. 
Before they could arrive at the place of their destination, 
however, matters had reached a crisis between Napoleon 
and the royal family of Spain. No sooner had Ferdinand 
taken the fatal step of crossing the Bidassoa, and throw- 
ing himself upon the generosity of the French Emperor, 
than he discerned, in the in which he was received, 

such tokens as inspired the i^bst serious disquietude as 
to his future fate. The customary marks of respect to a 
crowned head were wanting ; the French authorities 
addressed him only by the title of “Your Royal Highness,” 
instead of “Your Majesty.” His first reception by Napo- 
leon, however, was calculated to dispel those sinister pre- 
sentiments. Shortly after his arrival at Bayonne, the 
Emperor came in person on horseback, attended by a 
brilliant staff, to pay him a visit ; Ferdinand went to the 
end of the street to meet him ; the Emperor embraced 
him round the neck, and thougli ho never used the word 
Majesty, yet he treated him with sucli distinction as 
inspired the most flattering hopes.^ 

On the same day he went to dine at the chateau of 
Marac, where the impeiial lieadquarters were established ; 
Napoleon sent his own carriages to bring him and his 
suite to his palace, where he was received by the Emperor 
liimself at tlie foot of the staircase — a piece of attention 
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iiGTer paid bj soTereigiis except to crowned heads. During 
the entertainment, the attention of the Emperor to his 
guest was .unbounded ; and although he still eluded the 
decisive word “ Majesty,” yet his manner was such as to Bat in ‘ 


fc imme- . 

inspire both Ferdinand and his attendants with the belief fstofihy" 


that he was their decided friend, and that every difficulty 


the crown. 

would speedily be adjusted. But this pleasing illusion 
was of short duration. After sitting a short time at table, 
Ferdinand returned to his hotel ; while Escoiquiz remained, 
by special desire, to have a private conference with Napo- 
leon. In the course of it, the Emperor fully unfolded his 
real design, and informed the faithful counsellor, without 
disguise, that his royal master must make up his mind to 
an immediate abdication. Escoiquiz pleaded and remon- 
strated, but in vain : he was informed, in the most peremp- 
tory terms, that he had no alternative but immediate sub- 
mission. He concluded in these words — ■“ Neither you 
nor Spain can resist me. Policy, policy must alone direct 
such a person as me. Return to your prince ; dispose 
him to become King of Etruria, if he will be a king 
somewhere ; for he may rqst assured he shall never be a 
king of Spain.” At the same time Savary, at the hotel 
of Ferdinand VII., made the same announcement to that 
monarch in person. 'A few minutes after the Spanish King 
arrived there, he was followed by Savary, who announced, 
on the part of the Emperor, that his resolution was irre- 
vocably taken, that Ferdinand must instantly resign the 
throne both of Spain and of the Indies, in both of wliicli 
the family of the Bourbons was to be succeeded by a 
prince of the Napoleon dynasty. Should he agree ami- 
cably to these conditions, hopes were held out that he 

To: ‘ 


might obtain the grand-duchy of Tuscany as an indem- ®’- 


nity. 


146 ‘, 147 * 


It is remarkable that Napoleon should have chosen 
for the time of this stunning announcement the very 


moment when Ferdinand had returned from his gracious 2ho. ahi. 
I’eception at the imperial residence ; ^ and for the person 
to convey it, the very officer who had been despatched 
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by bimself to Madrid for tbe pui-pose of inducing bim to 
advance to Bayonne to meet Mm, and vrho bad offered 
to pledge bis bead, not five days before, that tbe moment 
be arrived there the Prince of Asturias would be recog- 
nised as King of Spain. 

This terrible announcement fell with tbe more force 
upon Ferdinand and his counsellors, that they were 
entirely unprepared for it ; tbe assurances held out by 
Savary and tbe letters of Napoleon having inspired them 
with tbe belief, that all that was wanting to a satisfactory 
adjustment of affairs was, that Ferdinand should show 
so much deference to Napoleon as to proceed to Bayonne 
to meet bim. Neither the Prince nor bis council, how- 
ever, were overwhelmed by tbe cxtraordinaiy disclosure. 
Without absolutely committing themselves at first to any 
decided proposition, they continued the negotiation for 
nearly a week afterwards, both by means of Cevallos and 
EscoiquiZjWhohadfrequent interviews withNapoleon in per- 
son, and with Champagny, who had now succeeded Talley- 
rand as his minister for foreign affairs. These conferences, 
however, came to nothing. On the part of Napoleon and 
his ministers, it was strongly m’ged, that the interest, not 
merely of France, but of Spain, imperatively required 
that the two monarchies should be placed under dynasties 
belonging to the same family; that Napoleon could not 
submit any more than Louis XIV, to have a dubious ally 
or hidden enemy in his rear, while engaged with the forces 
of Europe in front; that tlie secret hostility of Spain had 
been clearly evinced by the ill-timed proclamation of the 
Prince of the Peace immediately before the battle of 
Jena; that the numberless corruptions and abuses of 
the Spanish internal administration loudly called for an 
immediate remedy, and this could never be applied with 
safety by any other authority but that great conqueror 
who, educated amidst the storms and enlightened by the 
experience of the Eevolution,^ was now the master of 
such irresistible power as to be able to give to other states 
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the benefits of liberal institutions suited to the siiirit of chap. 
the age, without the risk of those connilsions which had — 1_1_ 
obliterated so many of their beneficial effects in his own 
country. 

It was replied to these specious arguments, which came 
with additional weight from the mouth of the Emperor, Msmr of 
by Cevallos and Escoiquiz, that it was as impolitic as JouSoref 
unjust to compel a sovereign who had left his own domi- 
nions to throw himself upon the honom’ of another, and 
that too at the special request of that other, to renounce 
the throne which had descended to him from his ances- 
tors ; that if anytliing was deemed illegal in the resigna- 
tion of Charles IV. at Aranjuez, that might be a good 
reason for restoring the throne to the deposed monarch, 
but could be none for transferring it to the French 
Emperor; that the effort, however, now made to obtain 
a renunciation of the crown from Ferdinand evidently 
showed that the transaction was regarded as legal, and 
that the title to dispose of the crown was vested in its 
present holder; that the expedience, for both monarchies, 
of a close alliance between France and Spain was indeed 
indisputable ; but that France had already enjoyed it 
ever since the peace of Bile, and the way to secure it in 
future was instantly to recognise the Prince of Asturias, 
whereby both the monarch and his subjects would be 
bound by such important obligations as would render the 
future union between the two monarchies indissoluble ; 
whereas, by w'resting from him his sceptre, the most 
imminent risk would bo run of exciting a national war in 
the Peninsula, and giving the English an advantageous base 
from which to direct their military efforts against Napo- 
leon, besides the certainty of separating the Transatlantic 
colonies from the mother country, and throwing those ^ , 
vast and rising states, with their important treasures and K«oiq. eiC 
commerce, into the arms of the inveterate enemy of the il-s, Iro.'"’ 
French empire.^ 

To this last argument, the justice of which could not 
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CHAP, be denied, Napoleon repbed, that be was well aware of 
__ that danger, but that he had provided against it by having 
sent out frigates to the South American states, who were 
SI thankfulness their transfer to 

a prince of the Napoleon dynasty. These conferences, as 
might have been expected, led to no result ; at a secret 
meeting of the counsellors of Ferdinand, held at mid- 
night, it was resolved to decline the proposals of the 
April 24 . French Emperor, and demand passports for their imme- 
diate return to Spain, which was accordingly done next 
day._ Napoleon was highly indignant at this resistance 
to his wishes, and refused the passports, under the pre- 
tence that, till the Aranjuez affair was cleared up, he 
could neither issue passports to Ferdinand as King of 
Spain, nor permit him to depart from a situation w&re 
he was liable to answer for his conduct to his justly 
offended parent. At the same time, a decisive report 
was presented by Champagny to the Emperor, which was, 
of course, merely the echo of his private instructions. 
This state paper set out with his favourite maxim, that 
the design of Louis XIV. must be resumed; that policy 
required, justice authorised, the troubles of Spain ren- 
dered it indispensable, that a change of dynasty should 
take place ; that the interests of France and Spain indis- 
pensably called for identity both in the dynasty who 
governed and the institutions which prevailed amongst 
them ; that to recognise the Prince of Asturias was to 
cuemies of France, and deliver it 
nisSib English usurpation; to restore Charles IV. was 

vi. :3sc, 3;j.9. reiicw the reign of imbecility and corruption, and 

EscoiJi. 2 (i, occasion a boundless effusion both of French and Spanish 
ifikirS'"' • no alternative remained, therefore, but for Napo- 
m'Fo'v; dispossess them both, and establish in Spain a 

i!i.i.v2. ■’ prince of his own family, with institutions analogous to 
those of the French empire.^ 

Napoleon was greatly perplexed at the steady refusal 
of Ferdinand to surrender the throne. He had not 
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calculated upon sucli fimness iu any prince of tlie house 
of Bom-bou. Not that he had the slightest hesitation as 
to persisting in his original plan of entirely dethroning 
that family, but that he attached the greatest weight to 
the acquisition of a legal title to their possessions. No 
man knew better that, although force may subjugate the 
physical strength, a sense of legal right is generally 
necessary to win the moral consent of nations ; and 
although Spain seemed prostrated, witli its fortresses 
and capital in his possession, yet he deemed his acquisi- 
tions insecure till he had obtained, in form at least, the 
consent of the legal inlieritors of its throne. Hoping, 
therefore, to succeed better with the father than ho had 
done with the son, he reiterated Iris directions to Murat to 
send on Charles IV. and the Queen, with the Prince of the 
Peace, to Bayonne as quickly as possible. Such was his 
anxiety on this subject, that he enjoined him, if necessary, 
to nse force to compel them to come.'"' ^Meanwhile, in 
private conferences with Escoiquiz, he unfolded with unre- 
served confidence, from their very commencement, his 
views upon the Spanish Peninsula. They took their 
rise, hestated, from the proclamation of the Prince of the 
Peace on the eve of the battle of Jena. Ever since that 
important revelation, he had been able to see nothing in 
the relation of the Spanish government but secret enmity 
veiled under the mask of friendship ; the contemplated 
marriage of the Prince of Asturias to a relation of his own, 
appeai’ed but a feeble bond to hold together nations now 
actuated by hostile sentiments : he proposed to give to 
the Prince of Asturias an indemnity in Portugal or 
Tuscany, and to place one of his brothers on the Spanish 

* ^^Eegardaiit la presence dc CliarlcB IV, commo indispensable poiiropposer 
an droit dii fils ie droit du pero, il prossa vivement Murat cle fairo partir los vieiix 
souvorains, et do lui envoyer aussi le Prince de la Paix^ toujours prisonnier a 
Villa-Viciosa. ’FapoMon enjoignit ^ Murat la force, lefallait, non 

))our le depart de la vioille com';, qui domandait instamnieut ^ m inettro en route 
ct que personne no Bongeait i\ rotenir, mais pour la delivrance du Prince do la. 
Paix, tpie los Espagnols no voulaicnt relk;ber i aucun pi'ix.” — Thiebs, viil 
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alone, 

tlie ^vhole of his designs m regard to the Peninsula. The 
conjersation m which these determinations were expressed 
bj the Emperor is given at fuU length bj Escoiquiz, and 
one of the most valuable historical documents of his 
reign. Though doubtless extended and amplified by the 
bpanish counsellor, it contains all the marks of Napo- 
leon s_ original thought; and Thibaiideaii, whose Ion 


His views 
as stated to 
Escoiquiz, 


1 Thih. vi. 

lil’Pus • , a.iiiutiuuuau, wnose long 

HsiEscoii. acquaintance with the Emperor in the council of state 
Thie’rs,'vui. rendered him the best possible judge both of his 
S80. ideas and expressions, has declared that it “ bears tlio 
signet-mark of truth.”i* 

From this embarrassment, however, Napoleon was soon 

* " I liare long dosted. Monsieur Escoiquiz,” said tlie Emperor, “to speak 
to you on tho affairs of the Peninsula, with the frankness which your talent 
and yom position with the Prince of Asturias deserve. I cannot, in any situa- 
myself in the fate of the unhappy King who has thrown 
mSsf ^ f “ my protection. The abdication of Charles IV. at Aranjuez, in the 
mdst of seditious guar^ and a revolted people, was clearly a oompulsoiy 

act ef “‘howsed the belief that I had some share in that 

stens ^te 8— “l ‘'oimres that I should take immediate 

f nf T^r vn I recognise, therefore, the abdi- 

cation of Charles IV., till that monarch, who has tmnsmitted to me a secret 

rostrailt^^^ confirmed it by a voluntary deed when freed from 

n further that tho intcroste of my empire require that the house 

of Bourbon, the implacable enemy of mine, should lose the throne of Spain • 
^d the interests ot your nation equally call for the same change. The new 
d^asty which I shall mtroduce wiU give it a good constitution, and, by its strict 
alhanoe with F^oe, preserve Spain from any danger on the side of that power 
which is alone m a situation seriously to menace its independence. Charles IV. 
IS willing to code to me his rights, and those of his family, persuaded that his 
sons, the Infants, aro incapable of governing tlie kingdom in the difficult times 
which are evidently approaching. 

“ Those, then, the reasons which have decided me to prevent the dynasty 

of the Bourbons from reigning any longer in Spain. But I esteem PercUuand 
who has come with so much loyalty to throw himself into my power, and I am 
anxious to give him some indemnity for tho sacrifices which he will be required 
, . I^^°POse to bun, therefore, to renounce the crown of Spain for him- 
self and his descendant^ and I will give him inexobauge Etruria, with the title 
of King, as well as my niece in marriage. If ho refuses these conditions, I will 
come to an imdorstanding with his fiither, and neither he nor his brother shall 
receive any indemnity. If, on the other hand, he does what I desii-e, Spain 
shall preserve ite mdependeuoe, its laws, usages, and religion. I do not desire 
a village of Spain for myself.” 

Fscoiquisthen endeavoured in vain to combat the Emperor’s reasons for 
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rclicTod by tlie arriyal of Charles IV. and the Queen at ohap. 

Bayonne. Such 'was the impatience of the royal travel- L_ 

lers to reach the place of their destination, that they 
■fl'rote from Aranda to Napoleon to inform him of their The arrivai 
approach, and testify their anxiety to thiw themselves iv. soiVcs 
entirely upon his protection. So sensible were the conn- culty! "riis 
scllors of Ferdinand of the advantage which the French [.y 
Emperor would derive from the presence of the late 
monarch, that they were no sooner informed of his 
approach than they again earnestly solicited passports 
for Ferdinand to return to Spain, which were refused ; 
atid it was soon apparent, from the movements of the 
])oiicc, that he was detained a prisoner in the hotel he 
occupied. Meanwhile Napoleon enjoined Murat to com- 

liolding the matter at Araiijuez as coaBtramod, Napoleon then added, ^^Biit 
suppose it were not so, can you deny that the interosts of my house require that 
the Bourbons should cease to reign in Spain 1 Even if you are light in all 
that you say, I should answer, Bad jK.)licy.” Having said these words, he took 
Escoiquiz by the ear, wdueh lie pulled in good humour. “ (.!ome, Canon, you 
are amusing me with real chaUaucc en Esjmgne. Do you really think that while 
the Bourbons remain on the throne at Madrid, I could ever have the security 
which I would have, if they were replaced by a branch of my family 1 Tlio 
latter, it is tme, might have some disputes with mo or my descendants ; but 
so far from wishing, like a Bourbon, the ruin of my house, they would cling to 
it in moments of danger, aa the only support of their own throne. 

** It is in vain to speak to mo of the difficulties of the enteiprise. I have 
nothing to apprehend from the only power wiio could disquiet mo in it. The 
Emperor of Russia, to / communiedied my designs at Tihlt, which nm 

furnicd at that iwriodf approved of them, and gave me his word of honour ho 
would oti’er no resistance. The other powers of Europe will ronudii quiet, 
and. the resistaneo of the Spaniards themselves cannot bo formidable, Idio 
rich will endeavour to appease tbe people, instead of exciting them, for fear of 
losing their own possessionB. I will render the monks I'esponhible fm* any 
disorder, and that will lead them to employ their influence, which you know 
is considerable, in suppressing any popular ntovemontB. Believe me, Canon, 

I have much experience in these matters ; the cmnirim when the monks are 
mimtrom are emily subjugated; and that will take place' in Spain, especially 
when the that X am pwiding for the national independenoe 

and benefit of the country, giving them a liberal constitution, and at the same 
time maintaining their religion and usages. Even if the xioople were to rise in 
a mass, I would succeed in conquering them, by sacrificing two hundred thou* 
sand men. I am not blind to the risk of a separation of tlie colonies ; but do 
not suppose I Iml^ been slumbering evta on-Hmt potoi I have long kept up 
secret communicatlcms with Spanish America, mid I have lately sent frigates 
there to obtain certain advices as to what I may .expect ; and I have every 
.reason to bcliovo that the intelligence which I shalh receive will prove of the 
most favourable desciipiion.'^—Escoiqtnx, 107, 135; PBm Jtmi, 
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CHAP, mimicate to the junta of government and the Council 
of Castile at Madrid, the protest of Charles IV. against 
1808 . jjjg resignation, which nullified the title of Ferdinand 
to the present enjoyment of the throne, and induced 
a sort of interregnum favourable to the designs of usur- 
pation which he meditated. His instructions to Murat 
were not to expect any revolution of opinion in the capital 
in favour of the changes, but to restrain the common 
people by the display of force, and endeavour to win 
over persons of sense by an enumeration of the political 
and social benefits which the change of dynasty would 
April confer on the Peninsula. On the 29th there appeared 
in the Bayonne Gazette the protest of Charles IV. 
against his abdication, aind his letter of 23d March to 
Napoleon — publications which sufficiently evinced the 
tenor of the reception which he was to experience. On 
April 30 . the following day the late King and Queen entered 
Bayonne, highly elated with the reception they had met 
with from the French authorities. Ever since passing 
Burgos they had been treated with royal honours : at 
the Bidassoa they were received by Berthier with great 
pomp, and at the gates of Bayonne by the whole gar- 
rison under arms. Soon after their arrival at the hotel, 
Napoleon came to visit them in person, having, in his 
eagerness to show resirect, hastened there at the gallop. 
The old King met him at the foot of the stair, and threw 
himself into his arms : Napoleon whispered in his ear, 
“ You will find me always, as you have done, yo^lr 
lest and firmest friend.” He oven supported him 
under the aimi as he returned to the apartments. Such 
1 Do I’raat, was the apparent kindness of his manner, that the 
tusfejswi discrowned monarch burst into tears. “See, Louisa!” 
iSi'cCT.’ ®^id til® ®id King, “he is carrying me.” Never had 
61 Emperor’s manner appeared more gracious ; never 
fi;. did he more completely impose, by the apparent sincerity 
ms! ' ’ of his kindness, upon the intended victims of his 
perfidy.^ 
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Immediately after the arriral of Charles IV., Napoleon chap. 

had a private conference with him, the Queen, and the ^ 

Prince of the Peace, in which it was resolved, by the united 
authority of the Emperor and the old King, to compel Ferdinand 
Ferdinand to resign the throne. He rightly judged that, resign the 
having once overcome that difficulty, it would be a com- 
paratively easy matter to extract the resignation of the 
crown from the former monarch, when reinstated in his 
rights. Ferdinand, accordingly, was sent for next day; Mayi. 
and the moment he came into the room, Charles IV. 
commanded him to deliver to him, before six o’clock on 
the following morning, a simple and unqualified resig- 
nation of the crown, signed by himself and all his 
brothers. In case of refusal, it was distinctly intimated 
that he and all his counsellors would be proceeded against 
as traitors. Napoleon strongly supported the old King, 
and concluded with ominous menaces in the event of 
refusal. Ferdinand endeavoured to speak in his own 
defence, but he was interrupted by the King, who com- 
manded him to be silent; and the Queen soon after broke 
into the apartment, with such violent and passionate 
expressions, that Ferdinand found it impossible to make 
a word be heard. He retired from the conference over- 
whelmed with consternation and despair. Similar threats 
of instant death were conveyed on the same evening by 
Duroc to the Infants Don Carlos and Don Antonio; and 
such was the impression produced by these menaces, 
that it was determined by the counsellors of Ferdinand 
that no alternative remained but immediate submission. 

A conditional resignation was accordingly written out 
and signed by them all on the following day, in which 
Ferdinand renounced the crown, on condition that he 
and his father should both return to Madrid, where the 
Cortes should be assembled; and that, if Charles declined 
to return to Spain to govern himself, he should govern 
the kingdom in his father’s name, and as his lieu- 
tenant.^ 
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This qualified resipation, howeTer, in whichi the Prince 
of Asturias still announced his intention of returning to 
Madrid as his father’s lieutenant, and resuming there, in 
his name, the royal functions, was far from meeting the 
views of Napoleon, who was irrevocably set upon obtain- 
ing from tbe young King such an unconditional surrender 
of bis rights as might leave the throne vacant for a prince 
of his own family. He wrote, therefore, a letter, which 
was signed by Charles IV., and passed for bis own pi'o- 
duction, though the depth of its thought and the energy 
of its expressions clearly indicated the imperiM hand.* 
Ferdinand, however, was still unmoved, and replied, two 
days afterwards, in a letter, in which he vindicated his 
own conduct, and expressed his astonishment at the 

* What has been your conduct T the old King was made to say. You 
have spread sedition through my whole palace; you have excited my very 
body-guards against me ; your own fatlier became your prisoner ; my first 
minister, whom I had raised and adopted into my own family, was dragged, 
covered with blood, into a dungeon ; you have withered my gray hairs, and 
despoiled them of a crown borne with glory by my fathers, and which I have 
preserved without stain; you have seated yourself on my throne; you have 
made yourself the instniment of the mob of Madrid, whom your partisans had 
excited, and of the foreign troops who at the same moment were making their 
entry. Old, and broken down with infirmities, I was unable to bear this new 
disgrace ; I had recourse to the Emperoi', not as a King at the head of his 
troops and surrounded by the pomp of a throne, but as a fugitive, abandoned 
monarch, broken down by misfortune. I have found protection and refuge in 
the midst of his camp : I owe him my own life, that of the Queen, and that 
of my prime minister : lie is acquainted with all the outrages I have expe- 
rienced, all the violence I have undergone : he has declared to me that he will 
never recognise you as King* In tearing from me the erowm, it is your own 
which you have broken ; your conduct towwds me, your letters, w^hich evince 
your hatred towards France, have put a wall of brass between you and the 
throne of Spain. I am King by right of descent ; my abdication was the result 
of force and violence. I can admit the validity of no acts resulting from the 
assembly of armed mobs ; everything should ho done for the nothing hy 

them. Hitherto I have reigned for the people’s good, hereafter I shall still act 
with the same object ; when 1 am once assured that the religion of Spain, its 
independence, integiity, and institutions are secured, I shall descend to the 
grave, imploring pardon for you for ‘ the bitterness of my last days.’ I can 
agree to no assembly of the Cortes; that is a new idea of the inexperienced 
persons who surround you.” — Charles IV. to Ferdinand, 2d May, 
1808. 

Unquestionably it was neither Charles IV. nor the Prince of the Peace who 
penned these vigorous lines. It is curious to obseive the sentiment, eveiy- 
thing for the people, nothing by them,” in the mouth of the militaiy cham- 
pion of the Bevolution. 
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colour now put u|)on the Aranjuez resignation, wliich. had 
been uniformly represented by Charles IV. not only as a 
Toluntary act, but as avowe^y contemplated for a long 
time before it took place.* This continued refusal on 
Ferdinand’s part added extremely to the embarrassments 
of Napoleon, and he was at a loss to perceive any mode 
by which he could attain his favourite object of gaining 
possession of the throne of Spain, with the semblance of 
a conveyance from the legal owner.i 

Moi'e successful with the father than the son, Napoleon 
had already obtained from Charles IV. an unqualified 
resignation of all his rights to the throne of Spain. A 
treaty to this eifect, agreed to on the 4th and signed on 
the 5th of May, by Duroc and the Prince of the Peace, 
in virtue of special powers from their respective masters, 
contained an unqualified resignation of the crown of 
Spain, not only for himself and Ferdinand, but for 
all his successors, and a transference of it in absolute 
sovereignty to the Emperor Napoleon. The only pro- 
visions in favour of Spain were, that the integrity of 
the kingdom should be preserved ; that its limits should 
be unchanged by the prince whom Napoleon might 
place on the throne ; that the Catholic religion should 
be maintained, and no Reformed religion tolerated. 
The palace of Compiegne was to be assigned to the 
King, the Queen, and the Prince of the Peace, during the 
lifetime of the former, with a pension of thirty millions of 
reals, (£40,000.) The only point in this treaty upon which 
there was any serious discussion was the matter of the 

^ Ferdinand in this letter made tlie jnst observation, that the pei’petual 
exclusion of his dynasty from the throne of Spain could not be effected without 
the consent of all those who either had or might acquire rights to its suc- 
cession, nor without the formal consent of the Spanish nation assembled in 
Cortes, in a situation free from all I’estraint ; and that any resignation now 
made would be null, fi'om the obvious restraint under which it was executed.’" 
— ^Ferdinand to Charles IY., Uh May 1808; Tobeno, vol. i. No, 9. 
Already the opposing parties had changed sides : Napoleon, the hero of the 
Bevolution, would consent to no assembling of the Cortes; Ferdinand, the 
heir of the despotic house of Bourbon, appealed for support to that national 
assembly. 
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pensions; the sui'render of the monarchy was agreed to 
without hesitation by the imbecile monarch and his 
pusillanimous minister. Thus had Charles IV. the dis- 
grace of terminating his domestic dissensions by the 
abandonment of his throne and the liberties of his people 
into the hands of a stranger; and the Prince of the Peace 
the infamy of affixing his name, as the last act of his minis- 
terial existence, to a deed which deprived his sovereign 
and benefactor of his crown, and aimed to disinherit for 
ever his descendants.^ 

On the same day on which this treaty was signed, a 
secret deputation reached Ferdinand from the provisional 
government of Madrid, consisting of Zayas, aide-de-camp 
to the minister of war, and Castro, under-secretary of 
state. They came to demand instructions, chiefly on the 
points, whether they were at liberty to shift their place 
of deliberation, as they were subjected to the control of 
the French army in the' capital ; whether they should 
declare war against France, and endeavour to prevent the 
further entrance of troops into the Peninsula ; and 
whether, in the event of his return being prevented, they 
should assemble the Cortes. Ferdinand replied, that “ he 
was deprived of his liberty, and in consequence unable 
to take any steps in order to save either himself or the 
monarchy ; that he therefore authorised the junta of 
government to add new members to their number, to 
remove such as they thought proper, and to exercise all 
the functions of sovereignty ; that they should stop the 
entrance of fresh troops, and commence hostilities the 

* Charles IV. was not destitute of good qualities, but he was a weak inca- 
pable prince, totally unfit to hold the reins of power during the difficult times 
which followed the French Revolution. He himself gave the following account 
to Napoleon of his mode of life at their first dinner together at Bayonne : — 

Every day,” said he, winter as well as summer, I w^ent out to shoot from 
the morning till noon ; I then dined, and returned to the chase, which I con- 
tinued till sunset. Manuel Godoy then gave me a brief account of what was 
going on, and I went to bed to recommence the same life on the morrow, if 
not prevented by some important solemnity.” Such had been his habits for 
twenty yeara, and those, too, the most critical for the Spanish monarchy. 
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moment that he was removed into the interior of France, c ha p. 

a step to which he never would consent till forced to it by ^ — 

violence; that the Cortes should be convoked, in the first 
instance, to take measures for the defence of the kingdom, 
and then for such ulterior objects as might require con- 37^^378; 
sideration. The decrees necessary to carry these instruc- 
tions into effect were soon after brought to Madrid by an 
officer destined for celebrity in future times, Don Joseph ass! 
Palafox.^ 

From the embarrassment arising from the continued 
resistance of Ferdinand to make the resignation required The intein- 
of him, Napoleon was at length relieved by the receipt of fvent/at * 
inteliigence of the bloody commotion at Madrid, which Ma^Vom- 
at once brought to a crisis the affairs of the Peninsula, 

He received the news of that calamitous event as he was 
riding out to Bayonne, at five o’clock in the afternoon of 
the 5th of May, and immediately returned to his chateau, 
where he sent for Charles IV., the Queen, Ferdinand, 
and the Prince of the Peace. The Prince of Asturias was 
assailed by Charles lY. and the Queen with such a tor- 
rent of abuse, that Cevallos, who was present on the occa- 
sion, has declared that he cannot prevail on himself to 
transcribe it. Napoleon joined in the general vitupera- 
tion, and the sternness of his manner and vehemence of 
his expressions at once showed that the period had now 
arrived when submission had become a matter of neces- 
sity. He spoke of the outraged honour of the French 
armies ; of the blood of his soldiers, which called aloud 
for vengeance ; of a war of extermination, which he would 

ISTotwitlistanding all this, however, he would have passed for a respectable 
prince in ordinary times, but for the pernicious influence of his wife ; for he 
was gifted with an admirable memory, quick parts, and considerable powers of 
occasional application, and had, throughout, that humanity and love of justice, 
which are the most valuable qualities in a sovereign. But his indolence and 
negligence of public business ruined everything in the monarchy, bj^ throwing 
the whole direction of affairs into the hands of the Queen and the Prince of the 
Peace, whose infamous connexion, dissolute habits, and unbounded corruption, 
both degraded the character and paralysed the resources of the nation, — 

TomsNO, i. 155, 156. 
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wage to yindicate liis authority. He concluded with the 
ominous words — -“Prince, you must choose betwixt cession 
and death/’f Similar menaces were conveyed by Duroc 
to the Infants Don Carlos and Don Antonio, and other 
members of the royal family. Sensible now that any 
further resistance might not only, without any benefit, 
endanger his own life, but possibly draw after it the 
destruction of the whole royal family, Ferdinand resolved 
upon submission.^ 

On the following morning, he addressed a letter to his 
father, in which he announced his intention of unqualified 
obedience ; and four days afterwards a treaty was signed, 
by whicli he adhered to the resignation by his father of 
the Spanish crown, and acquired in return the title of 
Most Serene Highness, with the palace, park, and farms 
of Navarre, with fifty thousand arpents of wood connected 
therewith, and an annuity of six hundred thousand francs 
a-year from the French treasury. The same rank, with 
an annuity of four hundred thousand francs, was allotted 
to the Infants Don Carlos and Don Antonio. As soon as 
tliis treaty was signed, Ferdinand and his brothers were 
removed to Bordeaux, where the two princes signed a 
renunciation of their rights to the throne, and Ferdinand 
was made to affix his name to a proclamation, in which he 
counselled submission and peace to the Spanish people. 
The three royal captives were shortly after removed to 

'■■■■■ , h' ' 

* Napoleon on this occasion made it a special subject of reproach to Ferdi- 
nand, “ that by flattering the opinion of the multitude, and forgetting tho 
mcred vcs’^ect due to authority^ ho had lighted the conflagration now ready to 
devour the Peninsula. — ^F oy, iii. 177. *'VoiE/' said tho old King to Ferdi- 
nand — Voilii done ton ouvrage ! le sang do mes sujets a coule ; eelui des 
soldats do mon ami, le grand Napoleon, a coule aussi. A quels ravages 
n’aurais-tu pas exposd TEspagne si nous avions aifaire k un vainqueur moins 
gtiriereux ! Voila los consequences de co que toi et les tiens ont fait pour jouir 
quclqiies jours plus t5t d’une couronne que j’etais aussi presse que toide placer 
Bur ta tete. Tu as dechatnd le peuple, et personne n’en est plus maiti'o 
aujourd’hui. Bends, rends cette couronne trop pesante pour toi, et donne-la 
d eelui qui seul est capable de la porter viii. 615. 

f ^^Trince, il faut opter entre la cession ou la mort' Quoiqne Ton puisse 
revoquer en douto cette a.ssertion d’unabouche justement suspecte, nous admet- 
tom que ce mot ait 6t6pronone0 par Napoleon.” — ^B ignon, vii. 262. 
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Valen^ay, the seat of Talleyrand, in the heart of France, ohap. 

Avhere they continued during the remainder of the war. 1 _ 

Napoleon on this occasion sent a confidential letter to 
Talleyrand, dii’ccting that the royal captives should be 
treated with I'espect but watched with vigilance, and 
hinting that it was desirable that some fair lady should 
attach Prince Ferdinand — the more especially if she was 
secure in the French intei’est.* No indemnity whatever 
was provided for the Queen of Eti'uria or her son, who, s-fissfilo. 
corajielled by Napoleon in the outset of these transactions 65“ 
to renounce the crown of Tuscany, had been subsequently f’lfff’ 

amused by the elusory promise of a throne in Portugal, m ’ 

and was now sent a destitute captive into the interior of 177.’ 
France.Q 

Having now succeeded in his main object of dispossess- 
ing the Bourbon family, and obtaining a semblance of Napoleon 
legal title from the ejected owners to the Spanish throne, josephKing 
Napoleon was not long of bringing to an issue his other ala^ooi-’ 
arrangements regarding the Peninsula. The refusal of his ™ssem%of 
brother Louis to accept the throne had induced him to Notables, 
cast his eyes upon Joseph, King of Naples — an arrange- 
ment which, besides providing a sovereign who, it was 
hoped, would prove entirely submissive to the views of the 
Emperor in that important situation, was attended with 
the additional advantage of opening a throne for Murat, 
who, after holding the almost regal state of lieutenant of the 
Emperor at Madrid, could hardly be expected willingly to 
descend to any inferior station. To preserve appearances, 
liowever, it was deemed advisable that the semblance of 

* ^SSi voiis avez it ValciK;ay un tli6dtre, efc qiie vous fassiez venir qtielquos 
com6diens, il n’y aura pas do rnal. Bi le Prince des Asturies s’attachait a quel- 
que jolie femme, cola n'aiirait aucun inconvenient, siirtont si on cn 6tait sftr. 

J’ai le jdus grand interet il ce que le Prince des Asturies ne commetto aueune 
feus.se demarche. Je dtJsirc done qu’il soit amuse et occupe.*'’ — N apoleon to 
TALLEYiiAN]), Baijowie, %th May 1808 ; Thjers, viii. 620. 

t Napoleon’s own account of the Bayonne afhtir is in all substantial points tlie 
same as that above given. “ Ferdinand offered, on his own account, to govern 
entirely at my devotion, as much so as the Prince of the Peace had done in the 
name of Charles IV.; and I must admit that, if I had fellen into their views, I 
would have acted much more prudently than I have actually done, V,1ien I 
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popular election should be kept up ; and with that view, 
the moment that the Emperor had obtained the consent 
of Ferdinand to his resignation, he despatched instruc- 
tions to Murat, to obtain a petition from the junta of 
goTcrnment, and the principal public bodies of Madrid, 
for the confeiTing of the throne upon the King of Naples. 
At the same time, to supply any interim defects of title 
which might be thought to exist in the Emperor’s lieu- 
tenant to act in Spain in civil concerns, a decree was 
signed by Charles IV. on the very day of his renun- 
ciation, and transmitted to Madrid, where it arrived three 
days afterwards, which conferred on Murat tlie title of 
Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, with the presidency 
of the junta of government, which in effect put that 
important body, now reduced merely to the oflScial minis- 
ters, entirely at his disposal. This nomination was 
accompanied by a proclamation of the old King, drawn 
up by Godoy, in which he counselled his former subjects, 
“that they had no chance of safety or prosperity for 
themselves but in the friendship of the Emperor his ally.” 
This was followed by another, the work of Escoiquiz, 
from the Prince of Asturias, dated from Bordeaux on the 
12th ; in Avliich he also advised his countrymen “ to remain 
tranquil, and to look for their happiness only in the wise 
dispositions and power of Napoleon.”^ 

Though profoundly mortified at not obtaining for him- 
self the throne of Spain, which he had confidently expec- 
ted, Murat exerted himself to pave the way for that 
elevation of Joseph which jmomised so immediately to 

liad tlieoi all assembled at Bayonne, I found myself in command of much more 
than I could have ventured to hope for; the sumo occuiTod there, as in many 
other events in my life, which had been ascribed to my policy, but in fact were 
owing to my good fortune. Here I found the Gordian knot before me; I cut 
it. I proposed to Charles IV, and the Queen that they should cede to me their 
rights to the thi’one. They at once agreed to it, I had almost said voluntarily ; 
so deeply wore their heaxiis ulcerated towards their son, and so desirous had 
they and their favourite now become of security and repose. The Prince of 
Asturias did not make any extraordinary resistance: neither violence- -nor 
menaces were employed against him ; and if fear decided Mm, which I well 
hdkre was the case, it concerns him alone.” — Las Cases, iv. 210, 211. 
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pi'omote Ms own advantage. The most energetic measures chap. 

were immediately adopted to obtain at Madrid declara- 1_ 

tions in favour of the new dynasty ; and the leading 
authorities, perplexed and bewildered in the unparalleled Murat’i 
situation in which they were placed, and by the earnest MS^■id^o 
exhortation to submission which they received from their *2™™- 
lawful sovereign, were without difficulty won over to the-i^^®' 
interest of the rising dynasty. The junta of government, 
indeed, at first protested against the .abdication at Bay- May 12, 
onne, and refused to connect themselves in any way with 
these proceedings : but they were soon given to under- 
stand that their lives would be endangered if they con- 
tinued to uphold the rebel authority of the Prince of 
Asturias ; and at the same time the most flattering pros- 
pects were held out to them, if they took the lead in 
recognising the new and inevitable order of things. These 
artifices proved successful ; and the junta, satisfied vith 
protesting that they in no way recognised the acts of 
Charles IV. and Ferdinand, and that the designation of a May 13. 
new monarch should in no ways prejudice their rights or 
those of their successors, concluded with the resolution 
that the Emperor’s choice should fall on his elder brother 
the King of Naples. The municipality of Madrid also 
presented a petition to the same effect ; and Napoleon, 
satisfied with having thus obtained the colour of public 
consent to his usurpation, issued a proclamation convok- May 25. 
ing an assembly of one hundred and fifty Notables, to 
meet at Bayonne on the 15th June following. Joseph, ixiii^vi. 
who had no choice but submission, quitted with regret Im! uei 
the peaceful and smiling shores of Campania, set out for 
his new kingdom, and arrived at Bayonne on the 6th 
June, where he was magnificently received by Napoleon, l ii-’s, 33 a 
and on the same day proclaimed King of Spain and the 
Indies.! * 

^ On this occasion the Emperor addressed the following proclamation to the Napoleon’s 
Spanish people : — “ Spaniards ! after a long agony, your nation was on the 
point of perishing: I saw your miseries, andhastened to apply a remedy. Yonr Bpaniavds, 
grandeur, your power, form an integral part of my own. Your princes have 
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GHAP. Such is a detailed account of the artifices by which 
Napoleon succeeded in wresting the crowns of Spain and 
1808. Portugal from their lawful possessors, and placing the 
Reflections first ou the head of one of his own brothers, while the 
pa4ueied' secoud remained at his disposal for the gratification of 
one of his military lieutenants. Not a shot w'as fired, 
not a sword was drawn, to effect the vast transfer. The 
object for which Louis XIV. unsuccessfully struggled 
during fourteen years, was gained in six months ; present 
fraud, the terrors of past victory, had done the work of 
years of conquest. But these extraordinary successes 
were stained by as great vices ; and perhaps in the whole 
annals of the world, abounding as they do in deeds of 
wickedness, there is not to be found a more atrocious 
system of perfidy, fraud, and dissimulation, than that by 
which Napoleon won the kingdoms of the Spanish penin- 
sula. 

He first marched off the flower of its troops into the 
Na^oiein's north of Germany, and, by professions of amity and friend- 
ship, lulled asleep any hostile suspicions which the cabinet 
of Madrid might have conceived. Next he entered into 
an agreement with Alexander for the dethronement of 
its sovereigns, and bought the consent of Russia to that 
spoliation of the faithful allies of ten years’ duration, by 
surrendering to its ambition the more recent confederates 
which he had roused into hostility on the banks of the 
Danube during the desperate struggle of the last six months. 
He then concluded a treaty with Spain at Fontaine- 
bleau, in which he purchased the consent of that power 
to the partition of his ally Portugal, by promising to the 

ceded to me their rights to the crown of Spain. I have no wish to reign over 
3^our provinces^ but I am desirous of acquiring eternal titles to the love 
and gi^atitude of your posterity. Your monarchy is old; my mission is to 
pour .into its veins the blood of youth. I will ameliorate all your institutions, 
and make you enjoy, if you second my efforts, the blessings of reform without 
its collisions, its disorders, its convulsions. I have convoked a general assembly 
of deputies from your provinces and cities ; I am desirous of ascertaining your 
wants by personal intercourse ; I will then lay aside all the titles I have acquired, 
and place your glorious crown on the head of my second self, after having 
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court of Madrid a share of its spoils, and to its minister chap. 

a princely soTereignty caiTed out of its dominions ; and I*. 

in retui’n for this forbearance solemnly guaranteed all its 
possessions. Hardly was the ink of this treaty dry, when 
he directed his armies across the Pyrenees, in such force 
as to evince an intention not merely of appropriating to 
himself the whole dominions of his old tributary depen- 
dant Portugal, but of seizing upon at least the northern 
provinces of Spain ; while the remaining forces of that 
monarchy were dissipated in the south and north of Por- 
tugal, in search of elusory acquisitions at the expense of 
the cabinet of Lisbon. The sentence, at the same time, 
went forth from the Tuileries, “ The house of Braganza 
has ceased to reign,” and the royal family at Lisbon were 
driven into exile to Brazil ; while the Queen of Etruria 
M^as obliged to resign the throne of Tuscany, on a promise 
of an indemnity in the northern provinces of Portugal. 

Scarcely, however, is the resignation elicited under this 
pi’omise obtained, when that promise too is broken; the 
dispossessed Queen, albeit a creation of Napoleon’s own, 
is deprived of her indemnity ; the stipulated principality 
in favour of the Prince of the Peace is cast to the winds ; 
and orders are issued to Junot to administer the govern- 
ment of the whole of Portugal in name of the Emperor 
Napoleon. 

Meanwhile, the French armies rapidly inundate the 
northern provinces of the Peninsula : the frontier for- iiis pek- 
tresses are seized, in the midst of profound peace, by a dSowLs 
power in alliance with Spain, and which, only four months 
before, had formally guaranteed the integrity of its domi- 
nions : a hundred thousand men overspread the provinces 

secured for you a constitution wliich may establish the sacred and salutaiy 
authority of the sovereign, with the liberties and privileges of the people. 

Spaniards ! Eeflect on what yonr fathers were ; on what you now are ! The 
fault does not lie in you, but in the constitution by which you have been 
governed. Conceive the most ardent hopes and confidence in the results of 
your present situation; for I wish that your latest posterity should preserve 
the recollection of me and say — he teas the regenerator of our country '' — 
Thxbaudeau, vi. 390., 39L 
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CHAP, to the north of the Ebro, and approach the capital. These 
disastrous eTents excite the public indignation against the 
, 1808. n^onarch and his unworthy favourite ; they are 

overthrown by an urban insurrection, and the Prince of 
Asturias, by universal consent, is called to the throne. 
No sooner is he apprised of this event, than Napoleon 
despatches Savary to induce the new King to come to 
Bayonne, under a solemn assurance, both verbally and in 
writing, that he would at once recognise him, if the affair 
at Aranjuez was explained ; and that in a few minutes 
everything would be satisfactorily adjusted. Agitated 
between terror and hope, Ferdinand, in an evil hour, and 
M’hen ids capital is occupied by French troops, consents 
to a step which he had scarcely the means of avoiding, 
and throws himself on the honour of the French monarch. 
Napoleon, in the interim, sends for Charles IV. and the 
Prince of the Peace, and betw'een the teiwor of his autho- 
rity and the seductions of his promises, contrives to 
assemble all the royal family of Spain with their con- 
fidential counsellors at Bayonne. 

No sooner are they arrived than he receives and enter- 
ed ado- tains them in the most hospitable mannei’, and when 
af' tliey are beginning to indulge the hopes whidi such flat- 
tering conduct was fitted to inspire, suddenly salutes them 
with the announcement that the house of Bourbon has 
laded. ceased to reign, and closes this matchless scene of duplicity, 

fraud, and violence, by extorting, by means of persuasion, 
menaces, and intimidation, a resignation of the throne 
from both the father and son, whom he had so recently 
solemnly bound himself to maintain in their possessions ! 
To ciwn the whole, while alluring, like the serpent, his 
victims into his power, he is secretly offering their domi- 
nions to one of his brothers after another ; he is, under- 
hand, holding out promises of support both to the old 
and the new King of Spain, and he has all the while 
irrevocably resolved upon the dethronement of both, 
and upon supplanting Ibe house of Bourbon by that of 
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Buonaparte in both the thrones of the Peninsula. He con- 
cludes by sending Charles IV. and Ferdinand, \yith all 
their family, into state captivity in the interior of France ; 
discarding Godoy without his stipulated principality ; 
cheating the Queen of Etruria out of her promised indem- 
nity; disinheriting at once the regal families of Spain, 
Portugal, and Etrmia, and placing his own brother on 
the throne of the Peninsula, in virtue of a determi- 
nation formed, by his own admission, at the treaty of 
Tilsit ! 

Was, then, such atrocious conduct as successful in the 
end as it was in the commencement'? and did the dynasty 
of Napoleon reap in its final results benefits or injury 
from acquisitions obtained by so black a course of per- 
fidy 1 Let the answer be given in his own words — “ It 
tuas that unhappy war in Spain which mined me. The 
results have irrevocably proved that I was in the wrong. 
There were serious faults in the execution. One of the 
greatest was that of having attached so much importance 
to the dethronement of the Bourbons. Charles IV. was 
worn out ; I might have given a liberal constitution to 
the Spanish nation, and charged Ferdinand with its 
execution. If he put it in force in good faith, Spain 
would have prospered, and put itself in harmony with 
our new institutions ; if he failed in the performance of 
his engagements, he would have met with his dismissal 
from the Spaniards themselves. The unfortunate war in 
Spain proved a real wound, the first cause of the mis- 
fortunes of France. If I could have foreseen that that 
affair would have caused me so much vexation and chagrin, 
I would never have engaged in it. But after the first 
steps taken in the affair, it was impossible for me to 
recede. When I saw those imbeciles quarrelling and 
trying to dethrone each other, I thought I might as well 
take advantage of it to dispossess an inimical family; but 
I was not the contriver of their disputes. Had I known 
at the first that the transaction would have given me so 
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muck trouble, I would never have attempted it.” “ He 
Avas drawn on,” says M. TMers, “ from ckicanery to per- 
fidy, and came to affix to his name a spot which has for 
ever tarnished his glory. He had no means left of 
expiating his fault but by the good which he might do to 
Spain, and through it to France. But Providence did 
not reserve for him even that expiation. The pages which 
follow will show how its terrible justice, luorhed out of the 
misequences of time very events, punished genius, which, 
not less than mediocrity, is subject to the laAvs of honour 
and good senso.’^’H 

The assertion here luade, und which was ircqucntlj repeated by ISTapoIeoii, 
that he was not the author of the fiimily disputes between Charles IV. and 
'Ferdinand, but merely stejtpod in to dispossess them both, was perfectly well 
founded, and is quite consistent with all the facts stated in the preceding 
deduction. It is evident, also, that such was the fascination produced by his 
power and talents, that little difficulty wtis experienced in getting the royal 
family of Spain to throw themselves into his hands ; nay, that there was tather 
a race between the father and son which should first arrive at his headquarters, 
to state their case favourably to that supreme arbiter of their fate. That 
Savary was sent to Madrid and again back to Vitoria, to induce Ferdinand > to 
come to Bayonne, was admitted by himself,^ but he evidently had no great 
difficulty in accomplishing his task. But the real reproach against ISTapoleon, 
and that from which he has never attempted to exculpate himself, is his having 
first agreed with Alexander at Tilsit to dispossess the houses of Braganm and 
Bourbon; then, to lull asleep the latter power, signed the treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau, which guaranteed its dominions; then perfidiously seized its fortresses 
without a shadow of i)retcxt ; and finally taking advantage of the family dis- 
sensions to attract both the old King and his son to Bayonne, where they 
were compelled to abdicate. 

Long as the preceding narrative of the causes whieb led to the I’eninsuiar war 
has proved, it will not by the intelligent reader be deemed misplaced, when the 
vital importance of the facts it contains, both to the issue of the contest and tho 
elucidation of the character of Napoleon, is taken into view, the more especially 
as it has hitherto not met with the attention it deserves from English histo- 
rians. Colonel Napier, in particular, dismisses tho whole subject in a few 
pages ; and blames Na,po1eori, not for attacking Spain, but eiiicfly, if not 
entirely, foi- .not attacking it in the interests of dcmociTicy. Thoi*e are many 
reasons,” says this encirgetic and eloquent writer, “ why Napoleon should have 
'meddled ivltk the interior affairs of Sjymn j there seems tube no good one for 
his maiiuor of doing it. His great error was, that ho looked only to tlio 
court, and treated the people with contempt. Had he taheii care to briny the 
pcofih and their yorernnient into hostile contact first, instead of api^iearuig as the 
treacherous arbitrator of a domestic quan’el, he would have been hailed as the 
deliverer of a great people.*’ — Naheb, i. 22, 23. In energy and fire of mili- 
tary description, and ability of scientific disquisition, the gallant Colonel is 
al)ovc all praise ; but he is far from being equally safe as a guide to political 
events, or as a judge of the measures of government. 

t Thieus, viii, 858. 
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The fact thus admitted by Napoleon, and clearly chap. 
proved by his history, that the Spanish war was the 
principal cause of his ruin, is one of the most luminous 
examples which the annals of the world exhibit of the its appivent 
subjection of human affairs to the direction of an over- JS^human 
ruling Power, which makes the passions and vices of men conSrned. 
the instrument of their own punishment. So far as mere 
worldly policy was concerned, and on the supposition 
that there were no moral feelings in mankind, which 
cannot for a length of time be outraged with impunity, 
there can be no doubt that he judged wisely in attempt- 
ing, by any means, the extension of his dynasty over the 
Peninsula. The reasons of state policy which rendered it 
essential for Louis XIV. to face the strength of banded 
Europe in order to maintain the Family Compact in the 
Peninsula, were still more forcibly applicable to Napoleon, 
as his dynasty was a revolutionary one, and could not hope 
to obtain lasting support except from sovereigns whose 
thrones rested on a similar foundation. How, then, did it 
happen that a step recommended by so clear a principle 
of expedience, and attended by the most unhoped-for 
success in the first instance, should ultimately have been 
attended with such disaster? Simply because it was 
throughout based on injustice ; because it violated the 
moral feelings of mankind, outraged their national attach- 
ments, and roused all classes by the overbearing excite- 
ment of the generous emotions into an unreflecting, it may 
almost be called, an instinctive resistance. 

In the final success of that resistance, in the memorable 
retribution which it at last brought on the principal Andthi 
actors in the drama which began with such apparently pShment 
undeserved success, is to be discerned the clearest proof 
of the manner in which Providence works out the moral 
government of the world, and renders the guilt and long- 
continued success of the wicked the instruments of their 
own ultimate and well-deserved punishment. When the 
Spaniards beheld Napoleon sending their princes into 
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CHAP, captivity and wresting from them their crown, from them- 
selves their independence ; when they saw Mura|L^ in 
triumph extinguishing the Madrid insurrection in blood,, 
and securely massacring her gallant citizens after the fight 
was over, they sank and wept in silence, and possibly 
doubted the reality of the Divine superintendence of 
human affairs, when such crimes were permitted to bring 
nothing but increase of power and authority to their per- 
petrators. But mark tlie end of these things, and the 
consequences of these atrocities upon their authors, by a 
series of causes and effects, every one of which now stands 
forth in imperishable light. Napoleon, who then sent an 
unoffending race of monarchs into captivity, was himself, 
by its results, driven into lasting and melancholy exile : 
France, which then lent its aid to a perfidimj| and unjust 
invasion, was itself, from its effects, sxibjected to a severe 
and galling subjugation : Murat, who then with impunity 
massacred the innocent by the mockery of military trial, 
signed, in the order for their condemnation, the warrant 
for his own dethronement and execution not eight years 
afterwards ! 

In authorising orcommitting these enormous statecrimes, 
Thepasbons Napolcon aiid France were in truth acting in conformity 
votolon'" to that moral law of the universe, which dooms outrageous 
reSfeauses whetlicr in nations or individuals, to prepare, in the 
Istlraiwth ®ff<5rts which it makes for its present gratification or 
of Europe advauccment, the means of its ultimate punishment. 

and France* i 

Napoleon constantly said, and said truly, that he was not 
to be blamed for the wars which he undertook ; that he was 
driven on by necessity; that he was always placed in the 
alternative of fiirther triumphs or immediate ruin ; that he 
was in truth the head of a military republic, which would 
admit no pause to its dictator in the career of victory.* 

* Throiigliout my whole reign/’ said Kapoleon, I was the keystone of an 
edifice entirely new., and resting on the most slender foundations. Its dui'ation 
depended on the issue of my battles. If I had been conquered at Marengo, 
the disastrous times of 1814 and 1815 would immediately have come on. It was 
the same at Austerlitz, Jena, and other fields. The vulgar accuse my ambition 
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There is no one who attentively considers his career but 
must admit the justice of these observations, and absolve 
.him individually, in consequence, fi'om much of that 
obloquy which the spectacle of the dreadful and desolat- 
ing wars, in which he was so powerful an agent, has 
naturally produced among mankind. But that just indig- 
nation at the profuse and unprofitable elfusion of blood, 
which has been erroneously directed by a large and influ- 
ential class in France to the single head of Napoleon, 
should not on that account be supposed to be ill-founded. 
The feeling is just — ^the object only of it is mistaken. Its 
true object is that selfish spirit of revolutionary aggran- 
disement, which merely changed its direction, not its 
character, under the military dictatorship of the French 
Emperor ;|^hich hesitates at no crimes, pauses at no con- 
sequences ; which, unsatiated by the blood and suffering 
it had produced in its own country, sought abroad, under 
his triumphant banners, the means of still greater grati- 
fication ; and never ceased to urge on its remorseless 
career, till the world was filled with its devastation, and 
the unanimous indignation of mankind was aroused for 
its punishment. 

as the cause of all these waTS ; but they, in truth, arose from the nature of things, 
and that constant struggle of the past and the present, which placed me con- 
tinually in the alternative of conquering, under pain of being beaten down. I 
was never, in truth, master of my own movements; I was never at iny own disposal. 
At the commencement of my elevation, during the Consulate, my partisans 
frequently asked me, with the best intentions, whither I was tending, and I 
constantly answered with perfect sincerity, I did not know. They wfero 
astonished, but I said no more than the simple truth. My ambition, I admit, 
was great, but it was of a frigid nature, and caused hy the opinion of the masses. 
During all my reign, the supreme direction of affairs really lay with the 
people; in fact, the imperial government was a hind of repuUis ,” — Las Cases, 
vi. 41, vii, 125 ; O’Meaea, i. 405, 
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CHAPTEE LIII. 

THE SPANISH PENINSULA AT THE OPENING OP THE -WAR. 


The Spanish peninsula, in which a frightful war was 
CHAP, now about to commence, and where the armies of France 

and England at last found a permanent theatre of combat, 

has been distinguished from the earliest times by memor-* 
Memorable able achieTemeuts, and rendered illustrious by the exploits 
Shthe of many of the greatest captains who have ever left the 
pSsuia impress of their actions on the course of human events. 
tCtotre. The mighty genius of Hannibal there began its career, 
and under the walls of Saguntum gave the earliest indi- 
cation of that vast capacity which was soon to shake to 
its foundation the enduring fabric of Roman power. In 
it Scipio Africanus first revived the almost desperate 
fortunes of the republic, and matured those talents which 
were destined on a distant shore to overthrow the fortunes 
of the inveterate enemy of his country. The talents of 
Pompey, the capacity of Sertorius, the genius of Ciesar, 
were exerted on its plains. A severer struggle than that 
of Pharsalia awaited the founder of the empire on the 
shores of the EbrO. -The desperate contest between the 
Cross said the 4!^lent raged for centuries amidst its 
mountains, and from their rocks the wave of Mussulman 
conquest was first permanently repelled. Nor has the 
Peninsula been in modern times the theatre of less 
memorable 'exploits. The standards of Charlemagne 
have waved in its passes ; the bugles of Roncesvalles 
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have resounded through the world ; the chivalry of the 
Black Prince, the skill of Gonzalvo of Cordova, have 
been displayed in its defence. The genius of Napoleon, 
the firmness of Wellington, have been exerted on its 
plains ; and, like their great predecessors in the wars of 
Rome and Carthage, these two illustrious chiefs rolled 
the bhariot of victory over its surface, and, missing each 
other, severally conquered every other opponent, till their 
mutual renown filled the world, and Europe, in breathless 
suspense, awaited the issue of their conflict on another 
shore. 

From the earliest times, the inliabitants of the Penin- 
sula have been distinguished by a peculiarity of military 
character and mode of conducting M'ar which is very 
remarkable. Inferior to many other nations in the firm- 
ness and discipline with which they withstand the shock 
of battle, they are superior to them all in the readiness 
with which they rally after defeat, and the invincible 
tenacity with which they maintain a contest under cir- 
cumstances of disaster, when any other people would 
succumb in despair. In vain are their armies defeated 
and dispersed, their fortresses taken, their plains overrun, 
their capital subdued. Singly, or in small bodies, they 
renew the conflict ; they rally and reunite as rapidly as 
they disperse; the numerous mountain chains which inter- 
sect their country afibrd a refuge for their broken bands; 
their cities make a desperate though insulated defence ; 
and from the wreck of all regular or organised opposition 
emerges the redoubtable GuBRiLliA warfare. “Prselio 
victi Carthaginienses,” says Livy, “ in nl^njam Hispanise 
oram, ad oceanum, compulsi eraftt,— r^Aispa|£pn, autem; 
quod Hispania, non quam Italia mo^b,( ^quain alia pars 
terrarum, bello reparando aptior erat;' ’ locorum , homi- 
numque ingeniis, . ,GeDS nata instaurandis reparandisque 
bellis brevi replevit exercitum, animosque ad tentajidum 
de integro certamen fecit.”* It is a singular fact, strik- 

* ‘^The Carthaginians, conquered in battle, were driven into the farthest 
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inglj illustratiye of the durable influence of common 
descent and pliysical circumstances on national character, 
through all the yarieties of time, religion, and political 
condition, that the system of warfare, thus deemed pecu- 
liar to Spain, of all nations in the world, in the days of 
Pom])ey and Scrtorius, has continued to distinguish its 
inliabitants, without any interruption, to the present 
time. It was pursued wdthout intermission for eiglit 
hundred years in their wai’s with the Moors, fomed the 
characteristic of the struggle with Napoleon, and con- 
tinued afterwards to be the leading feature of the savage 
contest between the aristocratic and democratic parties, 
which for so many years bathed the Peninsula in blood. 

Durable characteristics of this kind attaching for ages 
to a nation, though its inhabitants have in the course of 
them become the mixed progeny of many different tribes 
of mankind, will invariably be found to arise from some 
peculiarity in its physical circumstances, or Some distinc- 
tive mental quality in its predominant races, which has 
imprinted a lasting character on all its successive inhabi- 
tants. This is in an especial manner the case with Spain 
and Portugal. Their temtoiy differs in many important 
particulars from any in Europe. Physically considered, 
it belongs as much to Africa as Europe. The same burn- 
ing sun parches the mountains and dries up the valleys of 
both ; no forests clothe their sides ; naked, they present 
their arid fronts to the shivering blasts of the north and 
the scorching rays of a tropical sun. Vegetation in 
general spreads in proportion only as irrigation can be 
obtained. Aided by that powerful auxiliary, the steepest 
mountain sides of Catalonia and Aragon are cut into 
terraces and clothed with the most luxuriant vegetation : 

provinces of Spain next the ocean. But these were unlike all other places; for 
Spain is better adapted, not merely than Italy, but than any part of the world, 
for repairing defeat, not merely by the nature of the country, but the disposi- 
tion of the people, A nation bom for restoring the fortune and repairing the 
losses of wars, speedily refilled the ranks, and inspired the spirit to renew the 
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Avitlioiit it, vast plains in Leon and tlie Castilcs are almost chap. 

entirely destitute both of. cultivation and inhabitants. So ^ 

extensive in consequence are the desert tracts of Spain, 
that the country, viewed from the summit of any of the 
numerous mountain ridges with which its inland provinces 
arc intersected, in general exhibits only a confused group 
of barren elevated plains and lofty naked peaks, inter- 
sected here and there by a few glittering streams flowing 
in deep valleys, only on the margins of which are to be 
seen crops and flocks, and the traces of human habitation. Mem!'?42, 
A feeling of melancholy steals over the mind in traversing 
its wide and broken plains : the general sterility is allied boide.i.ies. 
to sublimity ; and, amidst the desolation of natm'c, deep Bible in 
impressions are made, and a lofty character communicated iF?'"’"’ 
to the mind.i 

The whole Peninsula may be viewed as a vast moun- ^ 
tainous promontory, which stretches from the Pyrenees to General 
the southward, between the Atlantic and Mediterranean ofTe'i^n- 
seas. On the shores of the ridge to tlie east and west are 
plains of admirable fertility, which at no distant period 
have emerged from the waves of the sea; but in the 
interior an elevated assemblage of mountain, ridges and 
lofty desert plains is to be found, the external slopes of 
which were once washed by the ocean, in the centre of 
which Madrid is placed in an upland basin at a height of 
eighteen hundred feet above the level of tlie sea. This 
lofty plateau consists of immense dry plains, scorched by 
a burning sun in summer, swept by frozen blasts in 
winter. Over these vast expanses the habitations are 
rare, towns or villages still rarer, and the only animated 
beings in general to be seen are vast flocks of sheep, 
tended by huge dogs and fierce but manly shepherds. 

The inhabitants of these elevated regions partake of the 
stern and melancholy character of the scenery by which 
they are surrounded. They are grave, silent, and thought- 
ful ; but, like all persons of that temperament, capable, 
when roused, of heroic actions, and deeply imbued 
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with romantic feelings. The great rivers from the 
elevation of this plateau flow for the most part to the 
east and west in long courses, and are fed by tributary 
streams, which meander at the bottom of ravines of sur- 
prising depth, shut in often by precipitous hanks or very 
steep declivities. Three great chaussees only — ^A'iz. that 
leading from Madi’id to Bayonne by the Somo-Sierra 
pass, that to Valencia, and that to Barcelona — intersect 
this great central desert region. In every other quarter 
the roads are little better than mountain paths, uniting 
together towns built for the most part on the summit of 
hills, suiTounded by walls, envii’oned by supei'b olive woods, 
but having little intercourse either with each other or 
with the rest of Europe. It may readily be imagined 
what extraordinary advantages a country of such natural 
strength and character must afford to insulated and 
defensive warfare.^ ^ 

Spain contains 23,850 square geographical leagues, or 
about 214,000 square geographical miles, being more than 
double the superficies of the British islands. It was 
inhabited in 1808 by eleven millions, which in 1834 had 
risen to 14,660,000 souls. Its revenue in 1826 was 

105.000. 000 francs,or £4,200,000; in 1833, 162,000,000, 
or £6,500,000 sterling; audits pitblic debt, 4,000,000,000 
francs. Or £160,000,000. Its agriculture produces 

1.847.000. 000 francs, or £74,000,000 sterling annually. 
The total yearly produce of its industry, agricultural and 
commercial, is 2,250,000,000 francs, or £90,000,000 ; 
facts indicating at once the disordered state of its finances, 
and the vast amount of its physical resources. In 1808 
the revenue was 126,000,000 francs, or about £5,000,000 ; 
the expenditure 159,000,000 francs, or £6,400,000; the 
public debt about £50,000,000 sterling. The surface of 
the country, generally speaking, is arid, rocky, and sterile, 
unless aided by irrigation — which, however, whenever it 
can be obtained, produces, under its genial sun, luxuriant 
vegetation. . Vast tracts, especially in Leon, Castile, and 
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Estremadura, have from time immemorial been devoted chap. 
to pasturage ; over tbeir dry and unenclosed expanses — ^ — 1_ 
immense flocks of sbeep constantly ■wander, the wool of 
which is celebrated a,ll over the world for the fineness of 
its texture. Such is the wealth and influence of the 
owirers of these flocks, that it has enabled them to per- 
petuate for centuries the privileges of the Mesta, so 
ruinous to agriculture, by which they are permitted to 
wander at pleasure over nearly the whole extent of the 
kingdom. In some alluvial plains, as those of Valencia, 
the Llobregat in Catalonia, and the banks of the Guadal- 
quivir in Andalusia, the soil is of surpassing fertility, and 
the crops rival those of Lombardy or the Campagna of ;; 
Naples in variety and richness. Manufactures, with a few ees. 

. i' 1 , • Thiers, vm. 

exceptions, are m every part oi the country in a state of 27s, 481. 
infancy.! 

fn almost every quarter, the Peninsula is intersected' ^ 
by long rocky and almost inaccessible mountain ridges, Greatmoim- 
which fopm a barrier between province and province, of Spain and 
almost as complete, not merely to hostile armies, but even 
to the inhabitants, of the country, as is that interposed by 
the Alps or the Pyrenees. Branching out from the great 
chain which separates France from Spain, one vast 
assemblage of mountaiij^ runs to the westward, forming 
in its course the Alpine nests and inaccessible retreats of 
Asturias and Galicia ; while another, stretching to the 
eastward, covers with its various ramifications nearly the 
whole of Catalonia, and encloses in its bosom the admir- 
able industry and persevering efforts of its hardy culti- 
vators. In the interior of the hills which descend- from 
the crest of the Pyrenees to the long vale of the Ebro, 
are formed the beautiful and umbrageous valleys of 
Navarre and Biscay, where, in mountain fastnesses and 
amidst chestnut forests, liberty has for six hundred years 
diffused its blessings, and the prodigy has been exhibited 
of independent privileges and democratic equality having 
been preserved untouched, with all their attendant secu- 
ydE. -vrii. 2 0 
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rity aad general comfort, under an otherwise despotic 
monarchy. Beyond the Ebro, one great mountain range, 
stretching across from the frontiers of Catalonia to the 
neighbourhood of Lisbon, forms the almost impassable 
barrier between the Talleys of the Tagus and the Douro, 
and the proTinces of Old and New Castile, Leon, and 
Estremadura. Its western exti'emity has been immor- 
talised in history; it contains the ridge of Busaco, and 
terminates in the reels of Torres-Vedras.’- 

Another, taking its rise from the high grounds which 
form the western limit of the plain of Valencia, extends in 
a south-westerly direction to Cape St Vincent in the south 
of Portugal, and separates in its course the valleys of the 
Tagus and the Guadiana. A third, also reaching in the 
same direction across the whole country, forms the boun- 
dary between tbe valleys of the Guadiana and the Guadal- 
quivir, under the name of the Sierra-Morena, divides the 
province of New Castile from that of Andalusia, and has 
been immortalised as the scene of the wanderings of the 
hero of Cervantes. A fourth, detached by itself in tbe 
southern extremity of the Peninsula, forms the romantic 
mountains of Honda, whose summits, wrapped in perpe- 
tual snow, withstand the genial sun which ripens oranges 
and citrons and ail the productions of Africa on their 
sides. Two great and«rich alluvial plains alone are to be 
found in Spain, the character of whose inhabitants differs 
from that of all the rest of the Peninsula : in the first of 
w'hich, amidst water-melons, luxuriant harvests, and all 
the ricJiest gifts of nature, the castanets and evening 
dances of the Valencians present the un foreseeing gaiety 
of tropical r^ions ; while in the second, the indolent 
habits, fiery character, and impetuous disposition of the 
Andalusians attest, amidst myrtle thickets, the pgrfume 
of orange groves, and the charms of a delicious climate, 
the undecaying influence of Moorish blood and Arabian 
descent.^ 

Spain has never been remarkable for the number or 
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opulence of its towns: Madrid, Cadiz, Valencia, Barcelona, 
and Seville, tbe largest of wbicli, after the capital, does 
not contain above a hundred and twenty thousand 
inhabitants, alone deserve the name of cities."^'' But it 
has in every age been distinguished beyond any other 
country recorded in history, by the unconquerable reso- 
lution with which their inhabitants have defended their 
walla, even under circumstances when more prudent 
courage would have abandoned the contest in despair. 
The heart of every classical scholar has thrilled at the 
fate of Numantia, Saguntum, and Astapa, whose heroic 
defenders preferred perishing with their wives and chil- 
dren in the flames to surrendering to the hated dominion 
of the stranger; and the same character has characterised 
their descendants in modern times. f With invincible 
resolution Barcelona held out for its rights and privileges, 
after Europe had adjusted its strife at Utrecht, and 

* Madrid contained, in 1808, 190,000 inhabitants. — Edhi. Gazetteer^ Art. 
Madrid, 

The population of the principal Spanish towns in 1834 was as follows : — 


Madrid, . 

. 201,000 

Lorca, . 


40,000 

Barcelona, 

. 120,000 

Jaen, 


18,000 

Seville, 

91,000 

Corunna, , 


18,000 

Granada, . 

80,000 

Santander, 


18,000 

Cadiz, 

53,000 

Ferrol, . 


13,000 

Valencia, . 

65,900 

Toledo, . 


15,000 

Saragossa, . 

55,000 

Alcal%|teal, 


14,000 

Malaga, 

. . 52,000 

Port de Marie, near Cadiz, 1 7,000 

Cordova, . 

46,000 

Almeria, . 

, 

19,000 

Murcia, 

35,000 

Antequera, 


20,000 

Ecija, 

34,000 

Eqnda, 


18,000 

Valladolid, 

32,000 

Velez Malaga, 

, 

14,000 

Carthagena, 

29,000 

San Liicar, 


• 16,000 

Orihuela, , # 

25,000 

Xeres, . 


31,000 

Alicant, . 

23,000 

Tortosa, . 


13,000 

-Maute Bbun, vm461, 603. 


^ L 



f Locum in foro destinant, quo pretiosissima remm suarum congorerent ; 
super eum cumulum conjuges ac liberos considere quum jussissent^ ligna circa 
exstruui^, fascesqu| virgultorum conjiciunt. Foedior alia in urbe trucidatio 
erat, quum turbain feminarum puerorumque imbellem inermemque cives sui 
csederent, et in suceensum rogum semianima pleraque injicerent corpora, rivi- 
que sanguinis flammam orientem restinguerent ; postremo ipsi, csede miserand^ 
..suorum fatigati, cum armis medio se incendio injecerunt.” — Livy, xxviii. c. 22, 
23. Numantia and Saguntum have become household words over the world, 
but the heroism of Astapa here narrated has not received the fame it deserves. 
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England, ■with perfidious policy, had abandoned her 
Peninsular allies to the arms of their enemies. The 
double siege of Saragossa, the heroic defence of Gerona, 
the obstinate stand at Rosas, have put the warriors of 
northern Europe to the blush for the facility with which 
they surrendered fortresses to the invader, incompa- 
rably stronger and better provided with arms and gar- 
risons; while Cadiz alone of almost all European towns 
successfully resisted the utmost efforts of the spoiler, and, 
after a fruitless siege of two years, saw the arms even of 
Napoleon roll back. 

The peculiar political constitution of the Spanish 
monarchy, and the revolutions which its inhabitants 
have undergone in the course of ages, have been as 
favourable to the maintenance of a defensive and isolated 
internal, as they were prejudicial to the prosecution of a 
vigorous external warfare by its government. Formed 
by the amalgamation at various times of many different 
nations of separate descent, habits, and religion, it has 
never yet attained the vigour and unity of a homogeneous 
monarchy. Its inhabitants are severed from each other, 
not only by desert ridges or I'ocky sierras, but by original 
separation of race and inveterate present animosity. The 
descendants of the ancient inhabitants of the Spanish 
soil are there mingled with the children of the Goth, 
the Vandal,, and the Roman ; with the faithlessness of 
Moorish blood, or the fire of Arabian descent. These 
different and hostile races have never thoroughly amal- 
gamated. For many centuries they maintained separate 
and independent governments, and kept up prolonged 
and bloody warfare with each other; and when at length 
they all yielded to the arms and fortune of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, the central government neither acquired 
the popular infusion nor the inherent energy which 
is necessary to mould out of such discordant materials 
a vigorous state. The peculiar character of the people 
formed by this singular blending of so many different 
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races in tteir progenitors, is cHefly to be seen in tlie 

inhabitants of the country. The Spanish peasant has 1- 

no resemblance either to the French, the English, or the 
German. He has neither the gaiety of the former, nor 
the perseverance of the latter. He unites the individual 
energy of the Turk or the Arab to the religious and 
political passions of the European. He is not worn out, 
like the labourers of most other countries, by incessant 
toil, nor occupied with the exclusive care of amassing 
money. Indolent, when not roused by passion, in towns ; 
wandering for the most part over vast plains after flocks 
of sheep, or pursuing the more gainful trade of smuggling, 
he is ever ready to join in his favourite amusements of 
dancing or bull-fighting, or to listen to heart-stirring tales 
of ancient days, or share in the political passions of the viii.48i’. 
present moment.^ 

The example of Great Britain, where the various and 
hostile races of the Britons, the Saxons, the Danes, Scots, it has never 
and Normans, have been at length blended into one ronghiy”" 
united and powerful monarchy, proves that such an 
amalgamation is possible ; that of Ireland, where the 
Saxon and the Gael are still in fierce and ruinous hosmty 
with each other, that it is one of the most difficult of 
political problems. Without the freedom of the English 
constitution, which unites them by the powerful bond of 
experienced benefits and participated power, or the crush- 
ing vigour of the Russian despotism, which holds them 
close in the bands of rising conquest, it is hardly possible 
to give to such a mixed race the vigour of homogeneous 
descent. In Spain this had never been attempted, and, if 
attempted, it would probably have proved unsuccessful. 

The Aragonese were jealous of the Catalonians; the Cas- 
tilians despised the Valencians ; the Galicians even were 
at variance with the Asturians; and the freeborn moun- 
taineers of Navarre and Biscay had their local antipathies. 

All the inhabitants of the north regarded as an inferior 
race the natives of Grenada and Andalusia, where. Moorish 
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CHAP, conquest liad degraded the character, and Moorish blood 
contaminated the descent of the people ; and where, 
amidst orange groTes, eyening serenades, and bewitching, 
forms, the whole manly yirtues were thought to be fast 
wearing out under the enervating influence of an African 
sun. 

But while these circumstances were destructive to the 
Effect of external vigour and consideration of the Spanish mon- 
cumsto^ea arclij, tliej Were, of all others, those best calculated to 
enable its inhabitants, when deprived of their central 
intenLund government and left to their own guidance, to oppose a 
separate formidable resistance to the invader. When deprived of 

defence. . » , . . . ~ . 

the direction of their sovereign, the provinces of Spam 
did not feel themselves powerless, nor did they lose hope 
because abandoned by those who were their natural 
protectors. Society, when resolved into its pristine 
elements, still found wherewithal to combat; the pro- 
ving when loosened or severed from each other, sepa- 
rately maintained the contest. Electing juntas of govern- 
ment, and enrolling forces on their own account, they 
looked as little beyond their own limits as the Swiss 
pedants in former times did beyond the mountain 
ridges which formed the barriers of their happy valleys. 
If this singular oblivion of external events, and con- 
centration of all their energies on local concerns, was 
subversive in . the end of any combined plan of opera- 
tions, and effectually prevented the national strength 
from being hurled, in organised and concentrated masses, 
against the enemy, it was eminently favourable, in the 
first instance, to the efforts of tumultuary resistance, and 
led to the assumption of arms, and the continuance of the 
conflict, under circumstances when a well-informed cen- 
tral government would probably have resigned it in 
despair. Defeats in one quarter did not lead to submis- 
sion in another. Their general ignorance, haughty pride, 
and unconquerable prejudices, led them to prolong the 
contest under .circtimstances when well-informed .reason 
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-would probably tave abandoued it. The occupation 

of the capital, the fortresses, the military lines of com- 1- 

munication, -was not decisive of the fate of the coun- 
try; as many victories required to be gained as there 
were cities to be captured or provinces subdued; and, 
like the Anglo-Saxons in the days of the English hept- 
archy, they fought resolutely in their separate districts, 
and rose up again in arms when the invader had passed 
on to fresh theatres of conquest. In every age they have 
verified the character given of them by the ancient his- 
torian, that alone of all the provinces of the empire, 

Spain became sensible of its strength after it had been 
conquered.* 

The nobility in Spain, as in all countries where civili- 
sation and wealth have long existed, and the salutary corruption 
check pf popular control has not developed their energy bmw,and 
and restrained their corruption, were, when the French 
war broke out, sunk in the lowest state of selfish ^gra- 
dation. Assembled for the most part in the capital, 
devoted to the frivolities of fashion, or the vices of a 
court ; taught to look for the means of elevation, not in 
the energy of a virtuous, but the intrigues of a cornipted 
life, they were alike unfit for civil or military exertion. 

The nobility of Spain, alone of the European states, must, 
with a few brilliant exceptions, be considered as strangers 
to the glories of the Revolutionary war. Not more than 
three or four of the higher gi’andees were in the army when 
the war broke out in 1808 ; and the inferior noblesse, almost 
all destitute alike of education, vigour, or active habits, 
took hardly any share in its prosecution. The original 
evil of entails had spread to, a greater extent, and pro- 
duced more pernicious consequences in Spain than in i-u. m. 
any other country of Europe;^ a few great families is-i. m-’ 
engrossed more than half the landed property of the isr.sii 
kingdom, which was effectually tied up from alienation, 

* Sola omnium provinciarum, Hispania postquam victa est vires suas 
intellexit ” — Florus, p. 62, 
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CHAP, and of course remained in a Tery indifferent state of 
. . cultivation ; "while the domains of the cities or corporate 

bodies, held in mortmain, and for the most part uncul- 
tivated, "were so extensive, that a large proportion of 
the arable land in the kingdom still remained in a state 
of nature. 

jg Notwithstanding these unfavoimahle circumstances. 
State of the fc^e elements of great political activity and energetic 
national conduct existed in the Peninsula. The peasan- 
try were everywhere an athletic, sober, enduring race ; 
hardy from exercise, abstemious from habit, capable of 
undergoing incredible fatigue, and of subsisting on fare 
which to an Englishman would appear absolute starvation. 
The officers in the Spanish armies during the war, drawn 
from the ill-educated urban classes, were for the most part 
a most conceited, ignorant, and inefficient body ; but the 
men were almost always excellent, and possessed not only 
the moral spirit, but the physical qualities, calculated to 
become the basis of an admirable army. Colonel Napier 
has recorded his opinion that the Catalonian Miquelets 
or smugglers formed the finest materials for light troops 
in Ifie world, and the Valencian and Andalusian levies 
presented a physical appearance greatly exceeding that of 
both the French and English regular armies.* The cause 
of this remarkable peculiarity is to be found in the inde- 
pendent spirit and general well-being of the peasantry. 
Notwithstanding all the internal defects of their govern- 
ment and institutions, the shepherds and cultivators of 
the soil enjoyed a most remarkable degree of prosperity. 
Their dress, their houses, their habits of life, demonstrated 
narvmi?” long-estabhshed comfort which had for ages prevailed 
flfseo' ^'^ong them ; vast tracts, particularly in the mountainous 
regions of the north, were the property of the cidtivators 
— a state of things of all others the most favourable to 
social happiness,! when accompanied with a tolerable 

^ I heard Lord Lynedoeh, then Sir Thomas Graham, express this opinion in 
1809; immediately after the retreat of Sir John Moore, in which he bore a part, 
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degree of mildness in the practical administration of cha p. 

government; and even in those districts "where they were 1_ 

merely tenants of the nobility, the cities, or the church, 
their condition demonstrated that they were permitted to 
retain an ample share of the fruits of their toil. 

The general comfort of the Spanish peasantry, especi- 
ally in the northern and mountainous provinces, is easily statisti’cai 
explained by the number of them who were owners of the tosub^ot. 
soil, coxipled with the vigour and efficacy of the provincial 
immunities and privileges which, in Catalonia, Navarre, 
the Basque Provinces, Asturias, Aragon, and Galicia, 
effectually restrained the power of the executive, and gave 
to the inhabitants of those districts the practical enjoy- 
ment of almost complete personal freedom. So extensive 
were their privileges, so little did government venture to 
disregard them, that in many cases those enjoying them 
were to be considered rather as democratic common- 
wealths, inserted into that extraordinary assemblage of 
separate states which formed the Spanish monarchy, than 
as subjects of a despotic government. The classification 
of the population was as in the note below, which speaks ^ ^ 

volumes as to the condition of the people, and the causes irs, 1/4. ' 
of their prolonged resistance to the French invasion.^ * 

But the peasantry, hardy and undaunted as they were, 
would have been unable to have combined in any effective Theimroh: 
league for their common defence, destitute as they for the and 
most part were of any support from their natural leaders, 


* Total inhabitants, .... 

10,409,879 

Of whom were Families engaged in agriculture, 

872,000 


Owners of the soil they cultivated, 

360,000 

93 33 

Farmers holding under landlords, 

502,000 

93 33 

Ecclesiastical propz’ietors. 

6,216 

33 33 

Parish priests. 

‘ . 22,480 

33 33 

Eegular clergy, 

47,710 

Total cities, towns, and villages, 

25,463 

Of which were Free cities or burghs, . 

12,071 

33 33 

Subject to a feudal superior, . 

9,466 

33 33 

Subject to an ecclesiastical superior, . 

3,926 


— See Habdenbebg, x. 173, 174. 

The population is now (1837) 14;660;000.— Malte BbuN;, 7ii. 664. 
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the owners of the soil, if it had not been for the weight 
and influence of a bodj which, in erery age, has borne a 
leading part in the contests of the Peninsula. This was 
THE Chuech, the lasting and inyeterate enemy in every 
country of revolutionary innovation. The ecclesiastics in 
Spain were very numerous, amounting, according to the 
census taken in 1787, to twenty-two thousand four hun- 
dred and eighty parish priests, and forty-seven thousand 
seven hundred and ten regular clergy belonging to monas- 
teries or other public religious establishments.^ The 
influence of this gi’eat body was immense. Independent 
of their spiritual ascendency in a country more strongly 
attached than any in Europe to the Romish church, they 
possessed, as temporal proprietors, an unbounded sway 
over their flocks. As in all other countries, it had long 
been felt that the church was the best and most indulgent 
landlord ; the ecclesiastical estates, which were very 
numerous and extensive, were much better cultivated in 
general than any in the hands of lay proprietors ; and the 
tenantry held their possessions under them for such mode- 
rate rents, and by so secure a tenure, that they had long 
enjoyed almost the advantages and consideration of actual 
landholders.^ 

Nor was this all : the charity and beneficence of the 
monks had set on foot, in every part of the country, 
extensive institutions, through which, more than any 
others by which they could be efiPected, the distresses of 
the poor had been relieved. They partook in a great 
degree of the character of the hospice, particularly in the 
northern provinces. To the peasant they often served as 
banking establishments, where none other existed in the 
province, and as such essentially contributed to agricul- 
tural improvement. The friars acted as schoolmasters, 
advocates, physicians, and apothecaries. Besides feeding 
and clothing the poor, and visiting the sick, they aflPorded 
spiritual consolation. They were considerate landlords 
and indulgent masters ; peace-makers in domestic broils. 
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a prop of support in family misfortime ; they provided chap. 

periodical amusements and festivities for the peasants ; ^ 

advanced them funds if assailed vrith misfortune; 
furnished them with seed if their harvest had failed. 

' Most of the convents had fundacioms, or endowments, 
for professors who taught rhetoric and philosophy, 
besides keeping schools open for the use of the poor ; they 
also supplied parochial ministers when wanted, and their 
preachers were considered the best in Spain. Superficial 
or free-thinking travellers, observing that the aged, the 
sick, and the destitute, were always to be found in 
numbers round the convent gates, supposed that they 
created the suffering which they were so instrumental in 
relieving, and in consequence that the church was charge- 
able with the augmentation of pauperism ; forgetting that 
the poor ever will be assembled together round those 
establishments where their sufferings are relieved ; and 
that to represent such beneficent institutions as the cause 
^ of this distress, is just as absurd as it would be to decry 
^ ‘ fever hospitals because their wards are generally filled with 

typhus patients, or poor-laws in Ireland because a large 
proportion of its two millions of present destitute inhabi- ^ 
tants will hereafter infallibly be found in the neighbour- Revolutions 
hood of the workhouses where parochial relief is dealt 
out.^ 

It is observed with surprise by General Foy, that in 
every age the king, -the church, and the people, have its great 
combined together in Spain an alliance utterly inexpli- thf SpSh 
cable on the principles of the French revolutionary school, 
but susceptible of an easy solution when the benefits 
which the ecclesiastical bodies conferred both on the crown, 
in standing between it and the encroachments of the 
nobility, and the peasantry, in averting from them the 
evils of poverty, are taken into consideration. The whole 
course of events, during the Peninsular war, demonstrated 
that this influence was established on the most durable 
foundation. Everywhere the parish priests were the 
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chief promoters of the insurrection ; it was their power- 
ful voice which roused the people to resistance ; and many 
of the most renowned leaders of the desultory bands who 
maintained the contest when the regular forces were 
destroyed, came from the ecclesiastical ranks. The clergy, 
both regular and parochial, early perceived the total de- 
struction of their interests which would ensue from the 
triumph of the French invasion ; they recollected the 
decrees of the Convention against the clergy, and the 
horrors of the war in la Vendee. And though Napoleon 
had to a certain extent restored the altar, yet they were 
well aware that even his powerful hand had been able to 
do this only in a very ineffectual manner. They knew 
that religion was tolerated in France, not re-estabUshed ; 
and that the indigent cur^s, who to the north of the 
Pyrenees drew a wretched pittance yearly from the public 
treasury, were very different, both in consideration and 
influence, from the dignified clergy in possession of their 
own estates, who formerly constituted so important a part 
of the French monarchy. It was this body, possessed of 
such influence, and animated with such feelings, who in 
Spain proved the real leaders of the people ; who, in the 
absence of the government, the nobility, and the army, 
boldly threw themselves into the breach ; and, organising 
out of the strength and affections of an intrepid peasantry 
the means of prolonged resistance, rendered the Peninsula 
the charnel-house of the French armies, and the grave of 
revolutionary power. 

Most of all, Spain was still a virgin soil. Her people 
were not exhausted with revolutionary passions; they 
had not learned by bitter experience the vanity of all 
attempts 'to regenerate mankind by any other means 
than the improvement of their moral and religious prin- 
ciples. Though the monarchy was gray in years, the 
nobility corrupt or selfish, the government feeble and 
incapable, the nation as a whole was still untainted: the 
debility of the Bourbon reigns had passed over the state. 
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witliout either 'weakening the force of popular passion, 
or destroying the fountains of public 'tirtue. The pea- 
sants in the mountains, the shepherds in the plains, still 
inherited, in unmixed purity, the blood of the Gid and 
Pelajo — still were animated bj the spirit which sustained 
the conflict of seven centuries with the Moorish invader. 
They were free from that last and worst cause of national 
corruption, which springs from the people having been 
themselves admitted to a share of power, participating in 
its passions, feeling its sweets, profiting by its corrup- 
tions. They were exempt from that despair which 
results from the experienced impossibility, by changing 
the class which governs, of eradicating either the vices of 
the governors, or the suflFerings of the governed. Hence 
an intermixture in the Peninsular revolutionary wai‘ of 
passions the most opposite, and usually ranged in fierce 
hostility against each other; and hence the long duration 
and unexampled obstinacy with which it was conducted. 
While the rural population, at the voice of their pastors, 
everywhere took up arms, and rushed with inconsiderate 
zeal into the conflict, to combat under the banners of the 
Cross for their salvation, the indolent urban multitudes 
were roused not less by temporal ambition to league their 
forces under the national colours. The dissolution of 
government, the resolution of society into its pristine 
elements, had generally thrown political power and the 
immediate direction of affairs into their hands ; revolu- 
tionary passion, democratic ambition, were called into 
activity by the very necessity which had everywhere 
thrown the people upon their own resources. The pro- 
vincial juntas, chQsen in the chief towns, soon became so 
many centres of revolutionary action and popular intrigue. 
And thus the two most powerful passions which can 
agitate the human heart, religious enthusiasm and 
democratio ambition, usually seen in opposite ranks, 
and destined to fierce collision in that very realm in 
future times, were for a season, by the pressure of 
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common danger, brougM to unite cordially witb eacb 
other. 

Such TFas the country which thereafter became the 
grand theatre of the contest between France and Eng- 
land ; and such the eminently favourable battle-field 
which the unbounded ambition and perfidious treachery 
of the French Emperor at length aflPorded to the British 
arms. They now descended to the conflict on the popular 
side ; they went forth to combat, not merely for the real 
interests, but for the present desires of the people. The 
forces, indeed, which the contending parties could bring 
into this great arena were, to appearance at least, very 
unequal ; and even the most sanguine could not contem- 
plate without alann the enormous preponderance which 
weighed down the scale on the side of Napoleon. He had 
above six hundred thousand French soldiers, including 
seventy thousand horse, and at least a hundred and fifty 
thousand auxiliaries from the allied states at his disposal; 
but the magnitude of this force, great as it was, consti- 
tuted the least formidable part of its character.'^' It was 
the quality, experience, and spirit of his soldiers which 
formed the principal source of their strength. They 
stood forth to the conflict, strong in the experience of 
fifteen years of warfare, terrible from the recollection of 
a hundred triumphs. The halo of glory which surrounded, 
the prestige of victory which preceded them, was more 
difficult to withstand than either the charges of their 
cuirassiers or the ravages of their artillery. It fascinated 
and subdued the minds of men ; spread universally that 

* The numbers were as follows, all paid by the French government : — 
Infantry of the line, • ,, . , 380,000 

Cavalry, . . . , . . 70,000 

Swiss, Germans, Hanoverians, and Irish, in French pay, 32,000 
Artilleiy and engineers, .... 46,000 

Gendarmerie, coast*guai-ds, veterans, . . 02,000 


620,000 

Besides the forces of the Confederation of the Bhine, Italy, ISTaples, Holland, 
and the grand-duchy of Warsaw--at least 150,000 more. — See Foy, i 52, 53. 
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belief of tbeir invincibility 'wMcb was tbe surest means cha p. 

of realising it; paralysed alike tbe statesman who ^ 

arrayed nations and the general who marshalled armies *^*’**‘ 
for the combat ; and roused even in the bravest hearts 
the dispiriting conviction that the contest was hopeless, 
and that to sink honourably was all that remained to 
gallant soldiers. This feeling especially prevailed at this 
juncture, after the hopes of Europe, strongly elevated by 
the strife of Eylau, had been dashed to the earth by the 
wreck of Friedland, and the reserve of Christendom, on 
whom so many eyes had been tinned in breathless anxiety, ^ . 

had abandoned the conflict as one apparently striving ss, 53. ’ 
against the decrees of fate. ^ 

Nor was the actual eificiency of this immense army 
inferior to its imaginative terrors. Though the wars of Their dieci- 
Germany and Poland had made frightful chasms in the m'ent, 
ranks of the veteran soldiers, yet the officers and non- 
commissioned officers, the bones and sinews of the army, 
possessed the immense advantage of tried merits and 
long experience. Such had been the consumption of 
human life during the late campaigns, that every conscript 
who survived a few years was sure of becoming an 
officer ; and while this certainty of promotion to the few 
survivors kept alive the military spirit of the whole popu- 
lation, it insured for the direction of the army the inesti- 
mable basis of tried valour and experienced skill. Every 
military man knows, that if the officers and non-com- 
missioned officers are experienced and brave, it is no 
difficult matter, even out of the most unpromising mate- 
rials, to form in a short period of time an eflFective army. 

The examples of the Portuguese and Hindoos, under 
British, and the northern Italians, under French officers, 
were not required to establish a fact illustrated by the 
experience of every age from the days of the Eomans. 

This advantage appeared not merely in the field of 
battle ; desperate valour, fortunate accident, can some- 
times there supply the wants of experience and organisa- 
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tion. But in the loiig run, in undergoing the fatigues of 
a campaign, in discharging its multifarious duties, and 
facing its yaried difficulties, the superiority of veteran 
armies, or even nev levies incorporated with a veteran 
frame, soon becomes conspicuous. The Spaniards never 
were a match for the French, either in regular combats 
or in the conduct of a campaign ; and although the 
native courage of the English, even in the outset, uni- 
formly gave them the advantage in pitched battles, yet it 
was long before they became at all equal to their oppo- 
nents in the general conduct of a campaign. It augments 
our admiration for the illustrious chief and his able lieu- 
tenants who ultimately led them to victory under such 
disadvantages, that they were compelled not only to 
lead, but in a manner to educate their troops in presence 
of the enemy ; and that it was while struggling to main- 
tain their ground against superior bands of a veteran foe, 
that they imbibed in many respects even the rudiments 
of the military art.^ 

The English army, however, at this period was far from 
being in the inefficient state, either in respect to disci- 
pline or experience, which was generally presumed on the 
Continent ; and the French government, which judged 
from recent events, and were ignorant of the vast efforts 
in the military department which had been made since 
the commencement of the war, were equally mistaken as 
to the courage and capacity of the regular forces, and the 
extent to which a warlike spirit had imbued the nation. 
The British regular troops in the spring of 1808 consisted 
of nearly two hundred thousand men, of whom twenty- 
six thousand were cavalry, besides eighty thousand 
militia, equal in discipline and equipment to the troops of 
the line, though not bound to serve beyond the British 
isles ; and two hundred and ninety thousand volunteers, of 
whom twenty-five thousand were cavalry, in a very consi- 
derable state of efficiency. Great part of this immense 
force, without : doubt, was absorbed in the defence of the 
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numerous and extensive colonies which formed part of the 
English dominions. But the oificial returns proved that 
a hundred thousand men, including twenty thousand 
cavalry, were disposable in the British isles : and in a 
minute made otit by the Duke of York, it was proved, 
that “in 1808, sixty thousand men could have been pro- 
vided for the campaign in Spain without detriment to any 
other service.” Of this force it is not going too far to 
say that it was all in the highest state of discipline and 
equipment ; and that not only was it equal for a pitched 
battle to any body of men of similar amount which could 
be brought against it, but, if all assembled, was adequate 
to the encounter of the largest army ever yet collected 
in a single field under the standards of Napoleon.^* 

But it was not so much from underrating the nume- 
rical strength, as from mistaking the spirit which animated 
the British army, and the degree of interest which its 
exploits excited in the country, that the French govern- 
ment was led to regard too lightly the chances of success 
which it possessed in a Continental struggle. With all 
his information and sagacity, Napoleon here fell into the 
common error of judging of the present by the past. 
The English soldiers had achieved so little during the war, 
that it was generally supposed they were incapable of 
doing anything : their navy had done so much, that it 

* Tlie numbers; in July 1808; were : — 


Regulars. Militia. 

Volunteers. 


Infantry, 

254,544 

Infantiy, 156,561 

Cavalry, 

25,342 

Cavalry, 26,315 77,990 

Artillery, 

9,420 

„ 182,876 

ff. . ■' 

289,308 

■«’ XnaH, Regulars, 

182,867 


Militia, 

77,990 


Volunteers, 

289,306 


In arms, 

650,163 



Of this force of r^lars, 81,000 infantry and 20,000 cavalry were at home in 
the British isles, and of course disposable. In the muster-rolls of the English 
army, sabres and bayonets are alone estimated, which is not the case in the 
French and Continental services : a peculiarity which made the real strength 
of the English regular army about 200,000 men, — Pari. Deb. ix. hi. App. 
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Napier, i.8 1 
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Poy, i. 210. 
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CHAP. A?as taken for granted it could do anything, and tli at the 
whole interest and pride of the nation were centred on 
its triumphs. In the interim, however, the general arming 
of the people, the excitement produced by the threats of 
interest kept alive by the Conti- 
nental war, the triumphs of Alexandria and Maida, had 
awakened a most extraordinary degree of military ardour, 
and diffused no inconsiderable amount of military infor- 
mation, tliroughout the people. The warlike establish- 
ments which pervaded the country were admirably 
calculated to foster this growing enthusiasm, and turn it 
to the best account in augmenting the numbers and 
increasing the spirit of the regular army. The militia 
served as an invaluable nursery for the line ; the volunteers, 
changed soon after into local militia, corresponding very 
nearly to the German landwehr, provided a never-failing 
supply of recruits, tolerably instructed in the rudiments 
of discipline, for the militia. Numbers of young men of 
all ranks, caught by the animation, the idleness, or the 
dress of soldiers, embmced the military profession : thence- 
forward to the end of the war there was no difficulty 
whatever experienced in finding adequate supplies of 
recruits for the army, and filling up all the fearful chasms 
which war and disease made in its ranks. Thus, while 
the Frencli were deluded with the idea that the English 
were altogether contemptible by land, they had already 
^ made great progress in the formation of a powerful army ; 

2?2,^22o, ’ and while their enemies were talking about sea-wolves 
xf 158, m and maritime skill, the spirit was engendered destined to 
produce the triumphs of Vitoria and Waterloo.’^ 

The vast ameliorations effected by the Duke of York 
Character fo tliB discipUiie uud Organisation of the army, and the 
tfet onho improved military education which the younger officers 
Sidiers. years received, had at the same period 

afforded increased advantages for the successful display of 
that physical strength, and that undaunted moral resolution, 
which in every age have formed the great characteristics of 
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the British soldiers. The latter invaluable quality gave chap. 
them a very great advantage : it is the true basis of a power- 
ful army. SkiU, experience, discipline, can be superadded 
by practice, or acquired by exercise; but if this one moral 
quality be wanting, all such acquisitions will prove of 
little avail. How inferior soever to their antagonists in 
experience, or that dexterity in the varied duties of a 
campaign which actual service alone can give, the English 
soldiers, fi’om the very first, had the animating conviction 
that they were their equals, possibly their superiors, in 
actual combat ; and that all the advantages of their 
^ veteran opponents would be at an end if once they 
engaged in a regular battle. And so it proved even from 
the outset; and it is inconceivable how soon this one 
quality of dogged resolution in the field c&me to neutralise 
all the superiority of acquired skill and veteran discipline. 

The military is essentially a practical art ; its wants and 
necessities are soon brought home by actual experience 
and suffering to an army in the field. But no amount of 
' experience or discipline can supply the want of individual 
courage ; with it, all the rest is easily acquired. If it 
possesses the resolution to fight, and the discipline to obey, 
a very short time will supply the rest. There is no edu- 
cation so rapid and effectual as that which takes place in 
the presence of an enemy. 

Of various natural and acquired excellence, it is hard | 

i to say whether, in the Peninsular war, the British or parami be- 
French soldiers, after a few years, were the most admir- SiSh and 
able. In the service of light troops ; in undergoing with 
cheerfulness the fatigues of a campaign ; in dexterity at 
making themselves comfortable under privation ; in rapi- 
dity of firing, care of their horses by the cavahy, and 
enthusiastic gallantry at the first onset, the French troops 
for a long period had the advantage ; and this, joined to 
their almost invariable superiority of numbers, had ordi- 
narily turned the general issue of the campaign in their 
favour. But when the hostile lines actually met, and the 
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CHAP, national resolution was fairly put to the test, the British 
soldiers from the very beginning successfully asserted 
their superiority. It is a most extraordinary fact, but one 
which this history wiU abundantly demonstrate, that in 
every battle between the English and the French, from 
the beginning to the end of the Peninsular war, without 
exception, the former were victorious, although they were 
for the most part inexperienced at first in actual warfare, 
and their opponents had been trained in fifteen years of 
conflict and victory. Splendid in appearance, overflowing 
with courage, in’esistible in a single charge, the British 
cavalry could hardly be said to be equal — at least for gene- 
ral service, or the protracted fatigues of a campaign — to 
that of Napoleon : a remarkable circumstance, when 
the great attention bestowed on hors® in England is 
taken into consideration. But their artillery, superior 
to any in the world in the admirable equipment of the 
guns and ammunition train, was second to none in the 
coolness and practice of the gunners ; and in the steadi- 
ness and precision of their fire, the constancy which they 
displayed under danger, their calmness in anger, and the 
terrible vehemence of their charge with the bayonet, the 
British infantry were beyond all question the first in 
Europe.^* 

In one important particular, the English army was 
Important foriued upon an entirely different principle from the 
French, In the latter, the officers constituted in no 
hl'Sciu-' a separate class from the soldiers ; the equality, 

Biveiy taken ^ipich was the obiect of universal desire at the outset of 
St ReYolution^ and the conscription, -which reached iiidis- 

criminately all ranks in its later stages, alike forbade any 
such line of demarcation. Thus, not only had all the 
marshals and generals in the service originally entered on 
the military career in the ranks, but to such as survived 
the rapid consumption of life in the imperial wars, pro- 

“ Le soldat, Anglais/’ says General Poy, “ possede la qualite la plus pr6> 
dense dans h mlm dam to, — r’oY, i. 227. 
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motion was still certain from the humblest station to the ghap. 

highest gi'ades in the army. In the formeiv again, a line, — 1— 

in practice almost impassable, separated the private soldier 
from the ofBcer ; they were drawn from different classes 
in society, accustomed to different habits, instructed by a 
different education, actuated by different desires. To 
the French conscript, glory, promotion, the prospect of 
ultimate greatness, were the chief stimulants to exertion ; 
in the English army, though the influence of such desires 
was strongly felt by the officers, yet the efforts of the 
common men were principally excited by a diffei’ent set of 
motives. A sense of military duty, the wish to win the 
respect of their comrades, an instinctive principle of 
courage, an anxious desire to uphold the renowm of their 
regiment, a determination to defend the cause of 
Old England, and an undoubting faith in the superiority 
of its arms, constituted the real springs of military 
exertion. 

The great majority of the English soldiers felt no 
desire to be made officers. To become sergeants and cor- m in'gUsh 
porals was, indeed, a very general and deserved object or contented 
ambition to the meritorious privates, because that elevated kt****™ 
them in, without taking them out of, their own sphere in 
life ; but they felt that they w'ould be uncomfortable in 
the daily society of the commissioned officers, their 
superiors in-bii’th, habits, and acquirements. And though 
many, in the course of the war, from the force of extra- 
ordinary merit, broke through these restraints, and some 
discharged in the most exemplary manner the duties of i Duka of 
the most elevated ranks, who had originally borne a 
musket bn their shoulders, yet in general the situation of 
privates who had risen to the officers’ mess was not so ment. Pari. 
comfortable as to render the change an object of general mk ““ 
desire.^ 

It may appear paradoxical to assert, but it is neverthe- 
less strictly true, that this feeling of the propriety of each 
class striving to become respectable in itself, without 
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CHAP, seeking to OTerstep its limits, is the natural eiFect of 
long-established freedom and order ; and is much more 
nearly allied: tp the genuine spirit of liberty than the 
wKcharose fftv m'sh desirc of individual elevation, which, throughout 
self-respect all its phases, was the mainspring of the French Revolu- 
ofaiieiasses. Where each class is respectable and protected in 

itself, it feels its own importance, and often disdains to 
seek admission into that next in succession. The uni- 
versal passion for individual exaltation is the offspring of 
a state of society where the rights and immunities of the 
humbler ranks have been habitually, by all persons in 
power, trampled under foot. The clearest proof of this 
is to be found in daily experience. The men who 
throughout so many ages have maintained the liberties of 
England, are not those who were striving perpetually to 
elevate themselves by a sudden start above their neigh- 
bours, but those who, by a life of unobtrusive honest 
industry, have risen to comfort or opulence in their own 
sphere, without any desire to leave it. And the strength 
of the state at present is not to be found in the anxious 
aspirants after aristocratic favour, or the giddy candi- 
dates for fashionable distinction, but in the unheeded 
j . efforts ■ of that more numerous but unobseiwed class, 

22st^22r. which is too proud of its own rank to aspire to any 
above it.^ 

An iron discipline had given the military force, thus 
Severe dis- Constituted, a degree of firmness and regularity unknown 
to any other service in Europe. The use of the lash — 
nentraMcU terrible remnant of savage rule — ^was still painfully 
SsteA*” frequent ; and instances were not uncommon of soldiers, 
for inconsiderable offences, I’eceiving five hundred, eight 
hundred, and even one thousand stripes — an amount of 
torriire equal perhaps to any ever inflicted by the Inqui- 
sition. But though the friends of humanity beheld with 
horror this barbarous infliction, so foreign to the spirit of 
the English constitution, and one disused in the French 
and several other Continental armies, yet the experienced 
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observers, who considered the character of the class from chap. 

which the English recruits were almost exclusively drawn, 1. 

and the impossibility of giving them the prospect of 
,, promotion which operated so strongly on French con- 
scripts, still hesitated as to the practicability of abolishing 
this painful and terrible correction, though they strenu- 
ously contended for the limitation of its frightful bai- 
barity. They regarded its disgrace as the price paid by 
the nation for the democratic economy, which denied to 
the soldiers such a pay as would secure for the ranks of 
its army a class with whom such inflictions might be 
unnecessary, or render expulsion from these ranks a suffi- 
cient object of dread ; and that constitution which, by 
confining commissions in the military service to men of 
family and property, possessed of a permanent interest 
in the commonwealth, had obtained the best possible 
security against its force being applied to the destruction ’ 

of the public liberties.^ 

Better fed, clothed, lodged, and paid than any other in ^9 
Europe, the English soldier had an attention devoted to Physical 
his wants, both in health and sickness, and experienced the British 
an integrity in the administration of every department of 
the army, which could be attained only in a countrj^ where 
habits of freedom have long coexisted with those of order, 
and experience had pointed out the mode of effectually 
checking the abuses which invariably have a tendency to 
grow up in every branch of the public administration. 
Pensions, varying according to the period or the amount 
of service, secured for the veteran, the maimed, or the 
wounded, an adequate maintenance for the remain- 
der of life. True, he fought — in the language of 
Colonel Napier — in the cold shade of aristocracy ; true, 
he could not boast that the rays of imperial favour would 
be attracted by the helmet of the cuirassier, or the 
bayonet of the grenadier ; but he was sure, from good 
conduct, of obtaining that respect in his own sphere, and 
those substantial advantages, which were adapted to 
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French 
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officers. 


^ Fay, I 
231 , 233 , 


his situation and his wishes. Experience has abundantly 
proved that the concentration of. government support on 
those whose only title to power is military distinction, is 
a sure prelude to unbridled administration ; and that, if 
the soldier no longer fought in the cold shade of aris- 
tocracy, the citizen would pine in the hopeless frost of 
military despotism.* 

Nor was the inequality of force with which this great 
struggle was to be conducted so gi’eat in its progress as 

^ Cxeaeral Foy lias leffc a graphic picture of the diiforent liabits of the English 
and French soldiers during a campaign in the Peninsular war, of the truth of 
which every one must, to a certain degree, he convinced. Behold,” says he, 

the French battalions, when they arrive at their bivouacs after a long and 
painful march. hTo sooner have the drums ceased to beat, than the havresacks 
of the soldiers, disposed round the piles of arms, mark out the gi’ound where 
they are to pass the night. They put oft' their coats : clothed only in their great- 
coats, they run to collect provisions, water, and straw. The fires are lighted ; 
the soup is soon prepared; trees brought from the adjoining wood are rudely 
carved into supports or beams for the huts. Quickly the simple barracks are 
raised ; the air resounds with the sounds of the hatchet ; while the soup is pre- 
paring, the young men, impatient of their idleness, clean their arm^’ arrange 
their knapsacks, clean their gaiters. The soup is soon ready; if wine is wanting, 
the conversation soon flags, and the noisy multitude is speedily buried in sleep. 
If, on the other hand, the generous fluid circulates, joyous looks follow the 
ban’els as they are brought on men’s backs into the centres of the rings ; the 
veterans recount to the young conscripts the battles in which their regiment 
has acquired so much renown, and the universal transport when the Emperor, 
mounted on his white charger and followed by his Mameluke, suddenly 
appeared among the;m, 

“ Turn now to the English camp. You sec the soldiers exhausted and motion- 
less, reclining on the ground : are they waiting like the Spahis in the Turkish 
camp till the slaves prepare their victuals^ No 1 they have made at leisure a 
very moderate march, and have reached at two in the afternoon the ground 
they are to occupy for the night. Bread and meat are brought ; the sergeant 
makes the distribution ; he tells them whei-e they will find water and straw, 
and where the trees which afe to be felled will be found. When the logs arrive, 
he shows where each is to be placed; he reprimands the unskilful, and stimu- 
lates the lazy. Where is the industrious enterprising spirit of that nation w'hich 
has outstripped all others in vigour and intelligence ? Out of their own routine 
the soldiers can do nothing : if once the restraints of discipline are broken, 
excesses of every kind are indulged in, and intemperance prevails to a degree 
wliich would astonish the Cossacks themselves. Nevertheless, do not hazard 
an attack unless you are well assured of success : the English soldier is not 
brave at times merely ; he is so whenever he has eat well, drunk well, and slept 
well. Yet their courjige, rather instinctive than acquired, has need of solid 
nutriment ; and no thoughts of glory will ever make them forget that they are 
hungry, or that their shoes are worn out.^ 

“ Nor is the difference less remarkable in the superior officers. While a 
French general of dr^ion is occupied during the leisure moments of a cam- 
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it appeared in the outset. Napoleon, indeed, commenced 
the contest "vrith a hundred and fifteen thousand infantrj, 
and sixteen thousand horse, in the Peninsula,* and the 
possession of all the most important strongholds which it 
contained; and the French force permanently maintained 
over its surface, after the British troops landed, exceeded 
two hundred and fifty, and rose at times as high as three 
hundred and fifty thousand men; while there never were 
so many as fifty thousand British soldiers in the Penin- 

jifiigii in studying tlie topography of tlie country, or the disposition of its 
inhabitants ; in attending to the nourishment, drilling, or haranguing of his 
troops ; in endeavouring to persuade the Spanish people to adopt the system 
of administration, or yield to the political conduct of his cotintiy — the English 
general opposed to him spends his time between the chase, riding on horse- 
back, and the pleasures of the table. The first, alternately governor, engineer, 
commissary, has his mind continually on the stretch ; his daily occupations 
lead to an enlargement of his intellect, and a continual extension of his 
sphere of activity. The other, as indifferent to the localities of the country in 
which he makes war, as to the language, disposition, or prejudices of its inha- 
bitants, applies to the commissary to supply provisions; to the quarter-master- 
generai for information concerning the countiy in which he has to act, and the 
marches he has to perform ; to the adjutant-general for any other supplies of 
which he may stand in need. Unless when employed in a separate command, 
he seeks to narrow the sphere of his exertions and responsibility. He leads on 
his troops in battle with the most admirable courage ; but in cantonments his 
habitual exertions are limited to superintending the police of his troops, seeing 
that their exercises are daily performed, and transmitting reports to his 
superiors.”^ Kotwithstanding his admirable general candour, the I-french 
general appears, in this graphic description, to have been somewhat influenced 
b3T' the prejudices of his countiy, though the outline of the sketch is undoubt- 
edly correct. But the militaiy is essentially a practical art ; and notwithstand- 
ing all their riding and hunting, experience soon made the English generals as 
expert at all the really useful parts of their profession as the more inquisitive 
and instructed Frenchmen ; and they are not the worst soldiers who, 'without 
disquieting themselves with the duties or designs of their superiors, are at all 
times ready with undaunted courage to carry them into effect. 

* Viz., In Spain — 


Dupont's corps, 


; iNrAXTRy,' 

. 24,428 

CAVALRY. 

4,056 

Moncey’s do. 

. 

29,341 

8,860 

Bessidres’ do. 


19,096 

1,881 

Duhesme’s do. 


. 12,724 

2,083 

Imperial Guard, 


6,412 

3,300 

Portugal — 

Junot’s corps. 


24,978 

1771 



116,979 

16,901 


Besides 44,874 infantry, and 4,685 cavalry, who arrived on the Ebro by the 
1st August^l808 . — Foy, iv. Table 1, Appendix', 
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sda. Indeed, the actual force under the standards of 
Wellington seldom exceeded thirty, and was generally 
for the first three years not above twenty-five thousand 
English sabres and bayonets. Still this force formed 
the nucleus of an army which, with the addition of the 
Portuguese levies of equal amount, disciplined and led 
by British officers, soon became extremely formidable; 
and from the position which it occupied, backed by the 
sea, the true base of British military operations, and on 
the flank of the French armies dispersed through the 
Peninsula, became more than a match for double the 
amount of the enemy.^ 

Its fortunate central position in Portugal, resting on 
what became, under the tutelary genius of Wellington, 
an impregnable intrenched position in front of Lisbon, 
afibrded to a commander of talent a favourable oppor- 
tunity of striking serious blows at the enemy before their 
dispersed forces could collect from different quarters. If 
they did so, the insurrection burst forth again in the 
provinces they had evacuated ; if they remained long 
together, famine, in an inland country so lai’gely inter- 
sected by arid plains or desert ridges, soon paralysed 
any considerable offensive operations. The truth of the 
old saying of Henry IV., “ If you make war in Spain 
with a small army, you are beaten — if with a large one, 
starved,” was never more strongly evinced than in the 
Peninsular campaigns. Though Wellington frequently 
experienced this difficulty in the severest manner, when 
he advanced into the interior of the country, yet his 
army, in the general case, from its vicinity to the sea- 
coast of Portugal, or the water-carriage of its principal 
rivers, was in comparison abundantly supplied with 
provisions ; and though he was in general inferior in 
number to the enemy, sometimes to a very gi’eat degree, 
when he hazarded a battle,^ yet the discrepancy in this 
respect was never so great as the extraordinary differ- 
ence in the sum-total of the regular forces which 
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the two nations had in the field might have led us to chap. 

^ liin. 

expect. — 

The military establishment of Spain, when the contest 
, commenced at the signal of the French cannon in the Miutaij 
streets of Madrid on the 2d May, was by no means con- Spain at 
siderable. It consisted, in 1807, of eighty thousand mencement 
troops of the line, besides sixteen thousand cavalry and 
thirty thousand militia ; but the ranks were far from 
being complete, and the total effective force, including 
the militia, was under a hundred thousand men. From 
this number were to be deducted sixteen thousand 
^ under Romana in Holstein, six thousand in Tuscany, 
or on the march thence to the north of Germany, 
and the garrisons of the Canary and Balearic Isles. 

Thus the troops that could be brought into the field 
did not at the utmost exceed seventy thousand, of 
whom twenty thousand were already partially con- 
centrated in the Alentejo and Oporto, and the only 
considerable body of the remainder, about ten thousand 
• strong, was in the lines of St Roque, at Gibraltar. The 
composition of this force was still less formidable than its 
numerical amount. Enervated by a long Continental 
peace, the soldiers had lost much of the spirit and disci- 
pline of war ; the men, enrolled for the most part by 
voluntary enlistment, and only in case of necessity, and 
in some of the provinces, by conscription, were sober, 
active, and brave. But the officers were, in most instances, 
extremely deficient, both in the knowledge and proper 
feelings of their profession ; and the proportion which 
they bore to the common men, as in the French army 
previous to the Revolution, was altogether excessive. 

The common men were ill fed and clothed, and habi- 
tually cheated by their officers in their food and , .. 

equipment. The navy was in a still worse condition : 2 ifi,na 
^ it was reduced to thirty -three ships of the line andSiln'. 
six frigates, of which only sh were equipped and fit for 
service.^ 
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Like the land forces, the navy was deroured by a host 
of supernumerary and useless officers, who did nothing 
but consume the funds which should have gone to the 
sailors’ support. They were, indeed, for the most part, -j 
men of family- — a certain proof of descent being necessary 
to obtaining commissions in two-thirds of the military 
offices at the disposal of goTernment. But the restriction 
afforded no security either for extended information or 
generous sentiments in a country where four hundred 
thousand hidalgos, too proud to work, too indolent to 
learn, loitered away an inglorious life, basking in the sun, 
or lounging in the billiard-rooms or coffeehouses of the 
great towns. From this ignorant and conceited class the 
great bulk of the officers of all ranks were taken ; not 
more than three or four of the high nobility held situa- 
tions in the army when the war broke out. Leading an 
indolent life in towns, sleeping half the day in uncom- 
fortable barracks, associating indiscriminately with the 
common soldiers, many of whom were superior in birth ^ 
and intelligence to themselres, and knowing no enjoy- 
ments but idleness, gallantry, and billiards, they were as 
deficient in the energy and vigour which the Revolution 
had developed in the French, as in the sentiments of 
honour and integrity which the habits of a monarchy 
tempered by freedom had nursed in the English army. 

It was easy to foresee that no reliance could be placed, in 
a protracted struggle, on this debilitated force. Yet such * 
is the importance of discipline and military organisation, 
even in their most defective form, in warlike operations, 
that the only gi’eat success achieved in the field by the 
Spaniards during the whole war was owing to its exer- 
tions.^ 

Though Portugal had a surface of only 5035 square 
geographical leagues, or 40,000 square geographical miles, 
being not quite half of the British islands, and a popu- 
lation of somewhat above three millions, instead of the 
twelve millions which were contained in Spain, yet it pos- 
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sessed in itself the elements of a more efficient military chap. 
force than its powerful neighbour. The invaluable institu- — 
tion of ordenanzas, or local militia, had survived the usur- 
pation of Spain ; and during twenty-seven campaigns 
which followed the restoration of the independence of 
the country in 1640, it had rendered more important ser- 
vices to the state than the regular army. By the Portu- 
guese law, every person, from the age of eighteen to that 
of sixty years, is legally obliged to join the battalions 
arrayed in defence of the country. These battalions consist 
of two hundred and fifty men each, under the command of 
the chief landed j^roprietors of the district ; and such is the 
native strength of a country so defended, that, with a very 
little aid from England, it had enabled the Portuguese for 
two centuries to maintain their independence. The phy- 
sical peculiarities of the country rendered it singularly well 
adapted for the active operations of an irregular force of 
this description. Intersected in many directions, but espe- 
cially to the north of the Tagus, by lofty sierras, termi- 
nating in sharp inaccessible cliffs, which rise, even in that 
favoured latitude, almost into the region of eternal snow ; 
destitute for the most part of roads, and such as do exist 
perpetually crossing rivers without bridges, or ravines 
affording the most favourable positions for a defensive 
army; covered with Moorish towers or castles perched on 
the summits of rocks, or villages in general surrounded 
by defensive walls ; inhabited by a bold, active, and 
independent peasantry, long habituated to the use 
arms, and backed by impregnable mountain ridges washed Brao. 
by the sea, Portugal presented the most advantageous n* 26 , fjT 
fulcrum which Europe could afford whereon to rest the &. 
military^ efforts of England.^ 

But these advantages were all dependent on the phy- 
sical situation and natural character of the inhabitants, or General 
the consequences of the former and more glorious epochs 
of their history. At the period when the Peninsular 
war broke out, no country could be in a more debilitated Bahment. 
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CHAP, state, as far as eitlier political rigour or military efficiency 
is concerned. Corruption perraded eTery department of 
1808. public service, to such an extent as to be appa- 
rently irremediable. The army, ill-fed, -worse paid, and 
overrun, like that of Spain, by a s-warm of titled locusts 
■who devoured the pay of the soldier and did nothing, -was 
both an unpopular and inefficient service. Forty thousand 
men, including eight thousand cavalry, of whom the troops 
of the line nominally consisted, might have furnished an 
excellent base whereon, with the addition of the militia 
and ordenanzas, to construct a powerful military establish- 
ment. But such were the abuses with -nffiich the service 
was infested, and the ignorance of the officers in command, 
that hardly any reliance could be placed on its operations; 
and it was not till they were recast in the mould of 
iFo^iU, British integrity, and led by the intrepidity of British 
i. 27. officers, that the Portuguese arms reappeared with their 
ancient lustre on the theatre of Europe.^ 

In the disposition of his force when the contest com- 
Amount, menced, Napoleon had principally in view to overawe and 
Somtion^ secure the metropolis, conceiving that Madrid was like 
amyarnt Vienna, and that there was little chance of the 

country holding out for any length of time against the 
power in command of the capital. The Imperial Guards, 
with the corps of Moncey and Dupont, were assembled 
in that city or its immediate neighbourhood ; and as this 
concentration of above fifty thousand men in the heart 
of the kingdom exposed the communication with the 
Pyrenees to danger, the Emperor was indefatigable in his 
endeavours to form a powerful corps of reserve at Burgos 
and Vitoria, under Marshal Bessieres. With such success 
were his efforts attended, that by the beginning of June 
this able officer had twenty-three thousand men under his 
standards. At the same period the troops under Duhesme, 
in the fortresses of Barcelona and Figueras in Catalonia, 
numbered above fifteen thousand men, sufficient, it was 
hope^sto overawe the discontented in that province. 
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Thus, after making every allowance for the detachments chap. 

necessary to maintain the capital and frontier fortresses, 1_ 

and keep up the communications, fifty thousand men, 
with eighty guns, were ready in the north and centre 
of Spain to commence offensive operations — a force amply 
sufficient, if concentrated, to crush any attempt at resis- 
tance which could have been made in the Peninsula. But 
the composition of these troops was very unequal ; and 
though the Imperial Guard and some of the veteran divi- 
sions in the capital were in the finest state of discipline 
and efficiency, yet this was by no means the case with 
the whole army. All, indeed, partook of the admirable 
organisation of the French service, yet the ranks were for 
the most part filled up with raw conscripts, hardly yet 
instructed in the rudiments of the military art. Had it 
not been for the excellence of the skeletons on which they 
were formed, and the officers by whom they were directed, 
the difference between them and the insurgent peasantry 
would not have been very considerable. They were very 
different from the soldiers of Austerlitz, Jena, or Fried- 
land : the enormous consumption of life in those bloody Sr,*Tou?' 
campaigns had almost destroyed the incomparable army 
which, disciplined on the heights of Boulogne, had so 
long chained victory to the imperial eagles ; and what en 
remained of it was still on the Oder or the Vistula, to 
retain the Emperor’s supremacy in the north of Em-ope.^ 

Such was the situation of the French army when the 
insurrection at once broke out in every part of the Penin- Progress and 
sula. It burst forth with such force and unanimity in all of tLtnS- 
the provinces, that it could not have been more simulta- 
neons if an electric shock had at once struck the whole 
population. With the intelligence of the commotion and 
massacre at Madrid, a convulsive thrill ran through every 
fibre of Spain. The sense of their viTongs, the humilia- 
tion of their situation, the thirst for vengeance, broke at 
once upon the people, and one universal cry to arms was 
heard from one end of the kingdom to the other. Every- 
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where the peasantry met together in tumultuous crowds. 
From town to town, from Tillage to village, from hamlet 
to hamlet, the news flew with incredible rapidity ; and 
as the French troops, though in possession of the capital 
and frontier fortresses, were by no means scattered over 
the country, the proceedings of the insurgents hardly any- 
where met with molestation. The excitement was univer- 
sal : the young and the old, the feeble and the strong, the 
Bhej)herds of the mountains and the cultivators of the 
plains, the citizens of the towns and the peasantry of the 
country, all shared in the general transport. Arms were 
quickly sent for and obtained from the nearest depots in 
the district ; officers and colonels of battalions elected ; 
provisional juntas of government formed in the chief 
towns, to direct the afiairs of the provinces ; and, in the 
absence of all central authority, local gOyernments soon 
sprang up in every part of the kingdom. Spain awoke 
from slumber of centuries, ahi^^:^d-.at once to her 
feet with the vigour and resolution of an armed man. 
Passing over in disdain the degradation or insignificance 
of the Bourbon dynasty, the people came forth fresh for 
the combat, glowing with the recollections of the Cid and 
Pelajo, and the long struggle with the Moors, and the 
heroic days of the monarchy.^ 

Nor was this extraordinary and unanimous burst of 
feeling lost in mere empty ebvillition. Resolving, with a 
facility peculiar to themselves, into the pristine elements 
of the monarchy, the diflerent provinces, with unparal- 
leled rapidity, formed separate and independent juntas 
of government, which eai’ly gave a systematic direction 
to their efforts, and effected the formation of numerous 
and; :ei|thusiastic legions for their defence. It was easy 
to foi^e* how prejudicial tq .any combined or efficient 
general operations, this unavoidable partition of the 
Jljrqcting power into, so n^ny separate and independent 

''fefn %ht:' end necessarily prove. But, in 

strongly to promote the pro- 
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gross of the insurrection, by establishing in CTerj province 
a centre of insulated, detached, and often ilhadvised, but 
still vigoi'ous operations. Before the middle of June, 
numerous bodies were raised, armed, and to a certain 
degree disciplined in all the provinces ; and a hundred 
and fifty thousand men were ready to support the regular 
aimiy. Even the presence of the French garrisons in the 
capital and the frontier fortresses could not repress the 
general effervescence. Almost all the regular soldiers in 
Madrid escaped, and joined the insurgent bands of New 
Castile ; under the very guns of their strong castles of 
Montjuich-and St Juan de Fernando, alarming symptoms 
of disaffection appeared in Barcelona and Figueras, and 
their Spanish garrisons almost all made their escape to 
the enemy. Spain proved true to her old character ; 
the lapse of eighteen hundred years had made no alter- 
ation on the disposes of her inhabitants.^ 

In the northpil^ifevmces, especially Catalonia, Astij- 
z’ias, Leon, and Galicia, the insurrection took place, and 
the provincial juntas were established, in a comparatively 
regular manner, without any of the usual frightful ebulli- 
tions of popular passion. But it was far otherwise in 
the cities of the south and east of Spain. The usual 
vehemence and intemperance of the unbridled populace 
of great towns, was there increased by the fiery inter- 
mixture of Moorish blood. Frightful atrocities were 
committed. At Badajoz, the governor, who endeavoured 
to restrain the furious multitude which surrounded his 
house clamouring for arms, was dragged out and mur- 
dered ; numbei’s were massacred, on the supposition of 
being agents or partisans of the French, at Cartfiagena, 
Granada, Carolina, Cadiz, and other places ; and at C^diz 
a fearful altercation took place between the governor, 
Solano, who refused to commence, the hostilities which 
were required of him again^^ the french »quadroi!,j(Sf 
five ships of the line, which hhd harbdnr 
since the battle of Trafalgar,, and the' ardent populace, 
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who clamoured for au immediate attack. Independent 
of a secret leaning to the French interest, he naturally 
hesitated, as an officer of prudence and honour, at taking 
the decisive step of attacking, without any previous 
declaration of war or authority from the executive power, 
a squadron of an allied state which had taken refuge in 
Cacliz during the hostilities with Great Britain ; and he 
openly expressed an apprehension that, during these 
dissensions, the English would break in and destroy the 
fleets of both contending parties. Finding that the popu- 
lar effervescence was becoming too strong to be openly 
resisted, he endeavoured to temporise, called a council 
of war, and gave symptoms of submission to the public 
wish. But the populace, distrusting his sincerity, broke 
into his hotel, and chased him into the house of Mr 
Strange, an English merchant, where he was discovered 
by a set of bloodthirsty assassins, who dragged him from 
his place of concealment, notwithstanding the courageous 
efforts of Mrs Strange to save his life, and massacred 
him while on the road towards the gallows. He met his 
fate with dignity and composure, bidding his heroic sup- 
porter, Mrs Strange, farewell till eternity. Don Thomas 
]\Iorla, the second in command, was next day nominated 
to the government of Cadiz by popular acclamation, and 
immediately entered on the duties of his important office.^ 
At Valencia the first burst of popular indignation was 
acc(;^panied by stiU more frightful atrocities. Three 
hundred French merchants or traders had long been 
established in that city, and when the insurrection broke 
out there in the end of May, they all, as a measure of 
precaution, took refuge in, or were sent to the citadel, 
where they were supposed to be safe from any violence 
that might arise. An ardent, resolute, and able Franciscan 
monk, J uan Rico, early acquired, by his powers of public 
speaking, the lead in the^ movement; but the junta elected 
for the government was composed, as in most other 
instances, of a mixture of persons of patrician and 
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plebeian origin. The people, however, from the first chaP; 
conceived a jealousy of the nobles; and to such a height 
did that feeling arrive, that the commander of the troops, 

Don Fernando Saavedra, was massacred before the eyes May 29. 
of the Count de Cervellon, a nobleman of the popular 
side, to whose palace he had fled for safety. This deed 
of blood was but the prelude to still greater atrocities ; 
and the popular appetite for slaughter being once aroused, 
the multitude fell, as usual in such circumstances, under 
the direction of the most worthless and sanguinary leaders. 

In V alencia there appeared at this period one of those 
infamous characters who degrade the human race by their 
cruel deeds, and who is worthy of a place in history 
beside Robespierre, Collot d’Herbois, and the other poli- 
tical fanatics whose atrocities have for ever stained the 
annals of the French Revolution. Padre Balthasar Calvo, 
a canon of Madrid, denounced the fugitives in the citadel 
to the mob, as being in correspondence with Murat for 
the purpose of beti'aying that stronghold to the French 
troops. As invariably ensues in such moments of excite- 
ment, strong assertions passed for proofs with the multi- iTor.V. 
tude, and no difficulty was experienced in finding persons Iff**- 
to undertake the most sanguinary designs. A general |^£ 246 -. 
massacre of the unfortunate French was resolved on, and 'sea, 369. 
its execution fixed for the 5th June.^ 

Mingling perfidy with cruelty, Galvo, on the evening 
of that day, repaired to the citadel, and told the trem- Atrocious 
bling inmates, who already had conceived, from va^e Calvo^aud 
rumours, apprehensions of their fate, that their destruc- 
tion was resolved on, and that their only remaining 
chance of safety was to avail themselves of the means 
of escape which, from an impulse of Christian charity, 
he had prepared for them. Trusting to these perfidious 
assurances, the unhappy victims agreed to his proposal, 
and two hundred of them set forth by the wicket 
through the walls, which, according to his promise, was 
left open for them. No sooner had this flight begun, 
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CHAP, than Calvo, with a baud of assassins, hastened to the 
spot, and, spreading tbe crj that the French were escap- 
1808 . gQ worked upon the passions of the populace assem- 
bled as to induce them to join his murderers, and 
they were all massacred without mercy. Wearied with 
slaughter, and yielding to the solicitations of some bene- 
Tolent ecclesiastics, who earnestly besought them to desist, 
the assassins at length agreed to spare those who still 
suryiTed in the citadel ; but no sooner did Calvo hear of 
this returning feeling of humanity than he hastened to 
the spot, and conducted the remaining prisoners outside 
the walls to a ruined tower called the Tour de Cuarte. 
There he spread a false report that papers had been 
Tor!:. 238, found upon them, proying a design to deliyer up the 
ii.*M4246. citadel to the French; and the mob, again infuriated, fell 
upon their yictims, and despatched them to a mari.i 
Aboye three hundred French citizens, wholly innocent 
Deservk of the misdecds of their Emperor, perished on. that dread- 
ofCa^Ind ful night. The junta were overawed; the magistrates of 
ciates?°' tbfi city, elected by popular suffrage, proved powerless, as 
might have been expected, in repressing these excesses. 
Calvo, unopposed, drunk with blood, not only despatched 
his orders from the citadel during the whole massacre 
like a sovereign prince, but in the morning was named 
a member of the junta, at the very moment that Rico 
was concerting measures for his apprehension, and took 
his seati, with his clothes yet drenched with gore, at the 
council-board of government! It affords some consola- 
tion to the friends of virtue to know, that the triumph 
of this miscreant was not of long duration. Excited 
almost to insanity by his execrable success, he openly 
aspired to supreme power, and had already given orders 
for the apprehension of the other members of the govern- 
ment, when a sense of their common danger made them 
unite, like the Con^^ntion on the 9th Thermidor, against 
the tyrant. He was suddenly arrested and sent to 
Minbri!®, before the mob, who certainly would have 
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rescued him and massacred the junta, were aware of his 
seizure. There he was strangled in prison, and the 
government having regained their authoritj by this 
vigorous act, two hundred of his associates underwent 
the same fate. A severe but necessary deed of public 
justice, which at least rescued the nation generally from 
the disgrace of these atrocious deeds, and one indicating a 
very different standard of public morality from that which 
prevailed in France during its Revolution, where not 
only were such crimes almost invariably committed with 
impunity, but their perpetrators were elevated to the 
highest situations in the state.^* 

These deplorable disorders sufficiently demonstrated 
that the best of causes cannot obviate the dangers of 
popular insurrection, and that, unless the higher orders 
and holders of property early and courageously exert 
themselves to obtain its direction, a revolutionary move- 
me5|.t, even when called forth by the noblest motives and 
in the national defence, speedily falls under the guidance 
of the most depraved of the people. But by adopting 
this prudent and patriotic course, the higher classes at 
Seville succeeded n'ot only in preserving their own city 
from servile atrocities, but acquired an ascendency which 
was attended with the greatest public benefit, and gave 
their junta almost the general management of the affairs 
of Spain. There, as elsewhere in the south, the public 

Only one prfeoner escaped tliis hideous massacre. Chance had selected for 
his murderer a man whom he had frequently relieved in prison ; the wretch 
recognised his benefactor, and though he twice raised his dagger to sti*ike him, 
yet twice a sense of pity arrested his uplifted arm, and at length ho suffered 
him to escape in the obscurity of the night among the populace. An extra- 
ordinary instance of presence of mind occurred in the daughter of the Count 
de Cervellon. The people, distrustful of their leaders, had insisted that the 
mail from Madrid should be brought to the Count, and the letters it contained 
publicly read; hardly was it opened when one from the Auerdo Meal was 
discovered, to Murat, exculpating himself from the share he had taken in the 
insurrection, and demanding troops. The coi;r®^pas young lady, who was 
present, instantly seized the letter, and tox’e in presence of the 

multitude, saying it related to her own private affairs; thereby saving the 
wdiole members of the junta from immediate death, though at the imuiinenti 
hazard of her own life. — See Southet, i. 367 ; and Toreko, i. 234, 23S. 
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effervescence began with ’murder, and the Count d’ Aguilar, 
one of the chief magistrates and most enlightened citizens, 
who became the innocent object of their suspicion, fell a 
victim to the ungovernable passions of the populace, who, 
when too late, lamented the irreparable crime they had 
committed. Speedily, however, the junta was elected; 
and happily, though all ranks were represented, a prepon- 
derance of votes, out of the twenty-three members of 
which it was composed, was in the hands of the nobility. 
The wisdom of the choice which had been made soon 
appeared in the measures which were adopted. Imme- 
diately they despatched couriers to Cadiz and Algesiras, 
to secure the assistance of the naval and military forces 
which were there assembled ; and by the aid of Castafos, 
the commander of the latter, who was at the head of the 
troops before Gibraltar in the camp of St Roque, and who 
had already entered into communication with Sir Hugh 
Dalrymple, the governor of that fortress, the entire 
co-operation of the army was secured.^ 

A violent demagogue, named Tap-y-Nunez, who had 
acquired a great sway over the populace, and who i*equired 
that the nobility should be expelled from the junta, was 
arrested and sent to Cadiz; and this necessary act of 
vigour confirmed the authority of the provisional govern- 
ment. At its head was Don Francisco Saavedra, who 
had formerly been minister of finance, and P. Gil de 
Sevilla, who had both been sufferers under Godoy’s 
administration; and the combined prudence and energy 
of their measures formed a striking contrast to the 
conceit, declamation, and imbecility which, in many other 
quarters of the Peninsula, afterwards rendered nugatory 
all the enthusiasm of the people. The regular troops 
were immediately directed towards the Sierra Morena to 
secure the passes; a general levy of all persons between 
the years of eighteen and forty-five was ordered; subsi- 
diary juntas were formed in all the towns of Andalusia ; 
the great foundery of cannon at Seville, the only one in 
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the south of Spain, was put into full activity, and arms and 
clothing were manufactured. Waf.was soon after declared 
in a formal manner against France, and a manifesto issued, 
which not only eloquently defended the national cause, 
hut contained the most admirable instructions as to the 
mode of successfully combating the formidable enemy 
with whom they had to contend. This declaration from 
so great a city, containing seventy thousand inhabitants, 
and embracing all the nobility of the south of Spain 
within its walls, was of the utmost consequence, and gave, 
both in reality and in the eyes of Eui’ope, a degree of 
consistence to the insurrection which it could never other- 
wise have obtained.^ 

The first important blow struck at the French was 
delivered at Cadiz. The fleet there, consisting of five 
ships of the line and one frigate, the only existing 
remnant of that which had fought at Trafalgar, early 
excited the jealousy of the inhabitants, to whom the 
French flag had become an object of perfect abhorrence; 
while Lord CoUingwood, at the head of the English 
squadron which lay off the harbour, effectually prevented 
their departure. To withdraw as far as possible from the 
danger, Rosilly, the Frencli admiral, warped his ships in 

* In this proclauaatioii, which may he considered as the national declaration 
of Spain against France, it was not less justly than eloquently observed — “The 
King, to whom, we all swoi’e a,llegiance with emotions of joy unprecedented in 
histoiy, has been decoyed from us ; the fundamental law's of our monarchy 
have been trampled under foot : our property, customs, religion, laws, wives 
and children are threatened with destruction. And a foi’eifti power has done 
this : done it, too, not by force of arms, but by deceit and treachery ; by con- 
verting the %'ery persons Yvho call themselves the heads of our governmont 
into instruments of those atrocious acts. It therefore became indispensable to 
break our shackles ; and to put forth that noble courage with which in all 
former ages the Spanish people have defended their monarch, their laws, their 
honour, their religion. The people of Seville have assembled, and, through 
the medium of all their magistrates and constituted authorities, and the most 
respectable individuals of every rank, formed this Supreme Council of Govern- 
merit. We accept the heroic trust ,* we swear to discharge it ; and wo reckon 
on the strength and enei’gy of the whole nation; We have again proclaimed 
Ferdinand VII.; again sworn allegiance to him ; swoim to die in his defence : 
this was the signal of our union, and it will prove the forerunner of happiness 
and glory to Spain. 

“ The abdication, extorted by such detestable artifices from Ferdinand, was 
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the canal of Caracca to such a distance as to be beyond 
the reach of the fire both of the castles and the fleet; 
and at the same time endeavoured, by negotiating, to 
gain time for the arrival of the succoui’s under Dupont, 
which he was aware were rapidly approaching through 
la Mancha and the Sierra Morena. Equally sensible, 
however, with his skilful opponent, of the importance of 
time in the operation, the Spanish general Morla insisted 
upon an immediate surrender, and constructed batteries 
in such places as to command the French ships even in 
their new stations. Lord Gollingwood, who, with the 
English fleet in the bay, was an impatient spectator of 
these hostile preparations, offered the assistance of the 
British squadron to insure the reduction of the enemy ; 
but the offer was courteously declined, from .a wish, no 
doubt, that England might have no ground for any 
claim to the prizes which were expected. At length, on 
the 9th June, a sufficient number of guns being mounted, 
a heavy fire was opened upon the French ships, which, 
as they lay in a situation where they cordd not make 
any reply, soon produced a sensible effect, and led to a 

void, from want of authority in him who made it. The monarchy was not his 
to bestow, nor is Spain composed of animals subject to the absolute control of 
their owners. His title to the throne was founded on Ms royal descent and 
the fundamental laws of the realm. His resignation is void from the state of 
compulsion in which it was made, from the want of consent in the nation to 
which it x'olated, from the want of concurrence in the foreign iDriiices, the next 
heirs in succession to the throne. The French Emperor summoned a Tew 
deputies, devoted to himself, to deliberate in a foreign country, and surrounded 
by foreign bayonets, on the most sacred concerns of the nation ; while he pub- 
licly declared a respectful lettei’, written to him by Fei’dinand VII. when 
Prince uf Asturias, w^as a criminal act, injurious to the rights of the sovereign ! 
He has resorted to every other means to deceive us ; he has distributed, with 
boundless profusion, libels to corrupt public opinion, in which, under the mask 
of respect for the laws and our holy I'eligion, he covertly insults both. He 
assures us that the Supreme Pontiff sanctions his proceedings, while it is noto- 
rious that he has despoiled him of his dominions, and forced him to dismiss his 
cardinals to prevent him from conducting the government of the Church 
according to its fundamental constitution. Every consideration calls on us 
to unite and frustrate views so atrocious. Ho revolution exists in Spain ; our 
sole object is to defend all we hold most saci*ed against the invader who would 
treacherously despoil us of our religion, our inonai'ch, our laws. Let us there- 
fore sacrifice everything in a cause, so just ; and if we are to lose all, let us lose 
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negotiation that terminated in the unconditional surrender c ha p. 

of the "whole fleet five daj^s afterwards. Thus was the _1_ 

last remnant of that proud armament, which was intended junl**u.' 
to convey the invincible legions of Napoleon to the 
British shores, finally reft from the arms of France, and 
that, too, by the forces of the very allies who were then coiite^. 
ranged by their side for the subjugation of England, but rs? 
had since been alienated by his treacherous aggression.^ . 

In the northern pi-ovinces the insurrection spread with 
inucli fewer circumstances of atrocity, but an almost equal insurrection 
degree of enthusiasm. Excepting Barcelona, Figueras, GaUcia,' ’ 
San Sebastian, and a few other places, where the SoAragon. 
presence of the French garrisons overawed the people, 
they everywhere rose in arms against their oppressors. 

A junta for the Asturias w^as formed before the end of 
May afci Oviedo, the capital of that province — the first 
which was organised in Spain, and which thus gave to 
its inhabitants a second time the honour of having taken May 24 . 
the lead in the deliverance of the Peninsula. The first 
step of this body was to despatch deputies to England, 
soliciting arms, ammunition, and money, whose arrival 
produced «,n extraordinary impi'ession, as will imme- 

it combating like brave men. Lot all, therefore, unite ; the wisest and ablest, 
in refuting the ‘falsehoods propagated by the enemy ; the church, in imploring 
the assistance of the God of hosts; the young and active in marching against 
the enemy. The Almighty will vouchsafe his px’otectiou to so just a cause ; 

Eurojie -will applaud our efforts, and hasten to our assistance ; Italy, Germany, 
the North, suffering under the despotism of France, will eagerly avail them- 
selves of the example set them by Spain to shake oiff the yoke, and recover 
their liberty, their laws, their independence, of which they have been x'obbed 
by that nation.” 

Special and piaident instructions were at the same time given for the conduct 
of the war. All general actions are to be avoided as perfectly hopeless and Prudent !n- 
highly dangerous : a wax* . of partisans is what suits both our national character ^ 

and physical circumstaxices. Each province should have its junta, its genei'als, ^ 
its local government, but there should be thx’ee generals-in-chief; one for Anda- 
lusia, Murcia, and Lo-wer Estremadura; one for Galicia, Leon, tlie Castiles, and 
Astuidas ; one for Falencia, Aragon, and Catalonia. France has never domi- 
neered over us, nor set foot with impunity in our tearritoiy. We have often 
mastered her, not by deceit, but by force of arms ; we have made her kings 
prisoners, and the nation tremble. We ax*e the same Spaniards, and France 
and Europe and the w^'orld shall see ^ve have not degenerated Ixom our ixnces,- 
tors.''— ^Proclamation of the Jmita of Seville, Jxme 6, 1808 ; Southey, i, 389, 393. 
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OHAP. diately be sboY’n, in the Britisli isles. The junta of 
^ Galicia, secure behind their almost inaccessible mountains, 
jiay29 uiost vigorous measures to organise the insurrec- 

tion ; and not only arrayed all the regular soldiers at Ferrol 
and Corunna under its standard, but summoned the Spanish 
troops in Portugal, ten thousand strong, to join them 
■without delay — a summons which was immediately 
obeyed by the whole body, who set out for Galicia by 
the route of Tras-os-Montes, and thus laid the foundation 
of a powerful force on the flank and rear of the invaders’ 
communications. A junta was formed at Lerida, which 
assumed the general direction of the afiairs of Catalonia, 
and soon arrayed thirty thousand hardy mountaineers 
under the national colours; while, nothing daunted by 
the proximity to France, and the alarming vicinity of 
powerful French corps, the Aragonese proclaimed Fer- 
dinand VII. at Saragossa ; and after choosing for their 
commander the young and gallant Palafox, who had 
Junes. attended Ferdinand to Bayonne, and escaped from that 
awTsu’' fortress, issued a proclamation, in which they declared 
1 '^’ m'*' resolution, should the royal family be detained in 

Tor’^Tsi or destroyed by Napoleon, of exercising their 

195; 245 , ’ ridit of election in favour of the Archduke Charles, 

‘-^5(1 Ntl- O . y 

fioi-, 157 . as grandson of Charles III. and one of the imperial 
branch of the Spanish family.^ 

From the outset Napoleon was fully impressed with 
Measures of the importance and danger of this contest, and in an 
especial manner alive to the vital consequences of preserv- 
entire the communications of the army, which had been 
pushed foiwmrd into the very heart of the kingdom, -with 
the Frcncli frontier. Murat, after the catastrophe of 
2 d May, had been taken ill and withdrawn from Madrid, 
and was on his route to take possession of the throne 
destined for him on the shores of Naples. He had been 
succeeded in the general direction of the aflairs at Madrid 
by Sa'vary. Napoleon, on the departure of the latter 
from Bayonne, spoke to him in such a way as sufficiently 
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demonstrated liis growing anxiety for tlie issue of the 
contest, as well as the sagacity with which he had already 
discerned in what way it was most likely to be brought 
to a successful issue."*'^ Reinforcements were poured into 
Spain with all possible expedition ; Burgos, Vitoria, 
and all the principal towns along the great road to 
Madrid from Bayonne, were strongly occupied; General 
Dupont, with his whole corps, was moved from la 
Mancha towards the Sierra Morena and Andalusia, in 
order to overawe Seville and Cordova, and if possible 
disengage the French squadron at Cadiz; and Marshal 
Moncey detached into Valencia, with instructions to put 
down, at all hazards, the violent and bloodthirsty insur- 
rection which had burst forth in that province.^ 

But while making every preparation for military oper- 
ations, the French Emperor, at the same time, actively 
pursued at Bayonne those civil changes to Avhich, even 
more than the terror of his arms, he trusted for subju- 
gating the minds of men in the Spanish peninsula. The 
Assembly of Notables met at that fortress on the 15th 
June, agreeably to the summons which they had received; 
and they comprised the principal nobility and a large 
proportion of the leading characters in Spain. Having 
been selected by the junta of government at Madiid, 
without the form even of any election by the people, 
they were entirely in the French interest, and the mere 
creatures of the Emperor’s will. Their proceedings 
formed a singular and instructive contrast to the generous 
and fearless burst of indignant hostility with which the 

* “ The essential point/’ said he, at this moment, is to occnpy as many 
places as possible, in order to have the means of diffusing the principles which 
'tve wish to incalcate upon the people ; but, to avoid the dangers of such a dis* 
pei'sion of force, you must he wise, moderate, and observe the strictest disci- 
pline. For God’s sake, permit no pillage. I have heard nothing of the line 
■which Castanos, who commands, .at the camp of St Roque, will take; Murat has „ 
promised much on that head, but you know what reliance is to be placed on 
his assurances. Neglect nothing which can secure the rapidity and exactness 
of your communications — that is the cardinal point ; and spare nothing which 
can seciu’e you good information, Aho^e. ally take, care to amid any niufortmie; 
its.conmiuenmwQuldheincalcidablc'-'’-~^A.'^A.W£)iii.M^f2^1. 
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resignations at Bayonne had been received by the middle 
and lower orders through the whole of Spain. Even 
before the Assembly had formally met, such of them as 
had arrived at Bayonne published an address to their 
countrymen, in which they indulged in the usual vein of 
flattery to the astonishing abilities and power of the 
august Emperor, and strongly advised them to accept his 
brother for their sovereign.! * 

The levees of Joseph were attended by all the chief 
grandees of Spain ; every day appeared to add to the 
strength of the party who were inclined to support his 
elevation to the throne. All the principal counsellors of 
Ferdinand, Cevallos, Escoiqiiiz, and others, not only took 
the oath of allegiance to tlie new monarch, but petitioned 
to be allowed to retain their honours a^d employments 
under the French dynasty.f The Spanish corps ■in Hol- 
stein took the oath of allegiance to Joseph; but under a 
reservation that his appointment was ratified by a free 
Cortes, convened in Spain according to the fundamental 
customs of the monarchy. A proclanmtion was issued by 
the new king, in which he accepted the cession of the 

* An irresistible sense of duty, an object as sacred as it is important, has 
made us quit our homes, and led us to the invincible Emperor of the French. 
Wc admit it — the sight of his glory, of his power, was fitted to dazzle us ; but 
we arrived here already determined to address to him our reiterated supplicii- - 
tions for the prosperity of a monarchy of which the fate is inseparably united 
witli our own. But judge of our surprise, when wo were received by his impe- 
rial and royal Majesty with a degree of kindness and humanity not less admir- 
able than bis power. He has no other desire but that of our preservation and 
happiness. If he gives us a sovereign to govern us, it is his august brother 
Joseph, whose virtues are the admiration of his subjects. If he is engaged in 
modifying and correcting our institutions, it is in order that we may live in 
peace and happiness. If he is desirous that our finances should receive a new 
organisation, it is in order to render our navy and army powerful and formid- 
able to our enemies. Spaniards I worthy of a better lot, avoid the tciTible 
anarchy which threatens you. What benefit can you derive from the troubles 
fomented by malevolence or folly Anarchy is the greatest curse which God 
can inflict upon mankind : during its reign unbridled license sacks, destroys, 
bums everything : worthy citizens,, men of property are invariably the fix’st 
victims, and an aljyss of the 

Qmjidees of Spain, in Bayomief 8th June 1808; Nelljebto, 

it. 214, No. 70. ^ r. ^ . 

t “ The subscribers Have given the strongest proofs of their fidelity to the 
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crown of Spain, made to him by his august brother Napo- chap. 
leon I., and appointed Murat his lieutenant-general. _ — _ 
It is a curious circumstance that J oseph and Murat were 
equally averse to the thrones thus forced uj)on them ; 
for the former was most anxious to retain that of Naples, 
and the latter coveted nothing so much as that of 
Madrid. But the great powers of the Continent were 
already prepared for the change, and did not venture to 
utter even a whisper against it. The consent of Russia 
was already secured to all the changes in the Peninsula, 
by the promise of acquiescence in her conquests in Finland 
and Turkey ; and, in order to reconcile the other courts 
in Europe to them, an elaborate circular note was 
addressed to their respective cabinets, in which it was 
announced that '*the occupation of the kingdoms of Spain 
and Portugal, the regeneration of these fine nations, the 
creation of the fleets of Cadiz and the Tagus, would be a 
mortal stroke to the power of England, and put the 
finishing hand to the triumph of the maritime system, in i 
which all the Continental powers were so warmly inte- ass. yqi. 

T • T . South. I. 

rested. Finally, on the 15th June, nmety-two deputies, 
out of the one hundred and fifty summoned, assembled at asVm _ ' 
Bayonne, and formally accepted the constitution pre- 
pared for them by the Emperor Napoleon.^ 

By this constitution it Avas provided that the crown 
was to be vested in Joseph and his heirs-male ; whom 
failing, in the Emperor and his heirs-male; and in 

former government ; they trust it ■will be considered as the surest pledge of 
the sincerity of the oath -which they no-w take of obedience to the new consti- Degrading 
tution of their country, and fidelity to the King of Spain, Joseph I. The 
generosity of your Catholic Majesty, your goodness and humanity, induce them and ^Ferdi- 
to hoxje that, considering the need -which these princes have of a continuation to 
of t/ieir services iii the sitiiations 7i‘hich they 7'espectivelyheld. wilder the old dynasty, Joseph, 
the magnanimity of yoiir august Majesty will induce you to continue them in 
the enjoyment of the estates and offices- which they formerly held. Assured 
thus of the continuance of the _ posts hitherto enjoyed, they 

will ever prove fidthlpi Spaniards, ready 

to obey hlrndly even the smallest wish which express.'" (Signed) 

San Carlos, Juan Escoi^ot^ Marquis othm ^ 22d June 1808. 
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default of both, in the other brothers of the imperial 
family, in their order of seniority, but under the condition 
that the crown of Spain was not to he united on the 
same head with another. The legislature was to consist 
of a Senate of eighty members, nominated by the king : 
a Cortes composed of one hundred and seventy-two 
members, arranged in the following proportions and 
order, — twenty-five archbishops and bishops, and twenty- 
five grandees, on the first bench ; sixty-two deputies of 
the provinces of Spain and the Indies ; thirty of the 
principal towns ; fifteen of the merchants and manufac- 
turers; and fifteen of the arts and sciences. The first 
fifty, composing the peers, were appointed by the king, 
but could not be displaced by him; the second class was 
elected by the provinces and municipalities; the third 
was appointed by the king out of lists presented to him 
by the tribunals and chambers of commerce, and the 
universities. The deliberations of the Cj^es were not 
to he public ; none of their proceedings were to be pub- 
lished, under the penalties of high treason ; the finances 
and expenditure were to be settled by them at one sit- 
ting for three years ; the colonies were constantly to 
have a deputation of twenty-two persons at the seat of 
government to watch over their interests ; all exclusive 
exemptions from taxation were abolished; entails per- 
mitted only to the amount of twenty thousand piastres 
(.£2,000) yearly, and with the consent of the king ; an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, was concluded with 
France, and a promise held out of the establishment of . 
the liberty of the press within two years after the com- 
mencement of the new constitution.^ 

Everything was conducted by the junta . of Notables 
at Bayonne to the entire satisfaction of Napoleon. The 
grandees of Spain rivalled his own senate' in graceful 
adulation of his achievements, in obsequious submission 
to his will. When the constitution was read to them, it 
was received with transport, and adopted by acclamation. 
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Tliimders of applause shook the hall 'when the new king chap. 
made his appearance in his royal robes ; when he _ — _1_ 
retired, two medals were unanimously voted to record 
the memorable acts of Bayonne; and the assembly, in a pioceeings 
body, hastened to the Emperor to lay at his feet the 
homage of their gratitude for the unparalleled services 
wdiich he had rendered to their country. There was in 
the flattery of the Spanish nobles a mixture of studied 
servility with Oriental grandiloquence, which was novel 
and agreeable to a sovereign toward whom had been 
exhausted all the arts of European adulation.* Two 
days after, the new king set out for the capital of his 
dominions ; he was accompanied as far as the frontier by 
his imperial brother and a splendid cortege of a hundred 
carriages, and crossed the Bidassoa amidst the roar of July 9, 
artillery and all the pomp of more than regal magnifi- 
ceince. On the 20th, Napoleon himself set out from July 20. 
Bayonne, haying first given such instructions to Savary 
as he deemed suflBicient to bring the insurrection, which 
had now broken out on all sides, to a successful issue ; 
and returned by Pau, where he visited the birthplace of 
Henry IV., Bordeaux, la Vendee, the mouth of the Loire, 

Nantes, and Tours, to St Cloud, which he reached in the 
middle of August. Meanwhile Ferdinand VII., resign- Aug. 14. 
ing himself to his chains, wrote to the Emperor from 
Valen^ay, thanking him for his condescension, and 
requesting pei'mission to meet him on his route to lay juiy sn. 

“ Sire !” said M. Aiianza^ the Pi'esident of the Kotables, *‘^the junta of 
Spain has accomi^lished the glorious task for which your Majesty convened it in 
this city. It has accepted, with as much eagerness as freedom, the great charter 
■which fixes tipon a sure foundation the happiness of Spain. Happily for our 
country, an overruling Providence has employed your iiTesistibIc hand to snatch 
it from the abyss into which it Tvas about to bo precipitated. It is well that it 
■was irresistible ; for an inexplicable blindness has caused those wdio ought most 
to rejoice at this benefit to misapprehend it. But aU Spain, Sire ! will open its 
eyes. It will see that it required a total regeneration, and that from your 
Majesty alone it could obtain it. Public evil was at its heightj the agents of a 
feeble government devoured the public patrimony, or extended unceasingly the 
limits of arbitrary power : the finances were a chaos ; the public debt an abyss; 
the period of total dissolution was approacliing. To what other power but that 
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his homage at his feet,* -which was not granted ; and 
Charles IV., after testifying his entire satisfaction with 
the i^alace, pai’ks, and country around Compiegne, ! 
requested permission, on account of his health, to pass 
the winter in a warmer climate, which was graciously | 
accorded. In the autumn he moved to Marseilles, where | 
he lingered out in ease and obscurity the remainder of his 
inglorious life.^ 

The ministry appointed by Joseph, before his departure 
from Bayonne, was mainly taken from the counsellors of 
the Prince of Astiunas ; and this selection, joined to their 
ready acceptance of their new dignities, throws a dark j 

shade of doubt over the fidelity with which they had 1 

served that unhappy prince, during his brief but eventful | 
possession of the throne. Don Luis de Urquijo was made I 
secretary of state ; Don Pedro Cevallos, minister for 1 
foreign affairs ; Don Sebastian de Pinuela, and Don | 
Gonzalo OTan-el, ministers of justice” an^ at war; Don 
Miguel Azanza obtained the colonies, anoMazaredo the 
marine. Even Escoiquiz wrote to Joseph protesting Eis 
devotion to him, and declaring that he and the rest of 
Ferdinand’s household “were willing to obey his will 
blindly, down to the minutest particulars.” The Duke del 
Infan tado was appointed to the command of the Spanish, 
and the Prince Castel- Franco to that of the Walloon / 
Guards. Joseph entered Spain surrounded by the highest 
grandees and most illustrious names of Spain. He reached ♦ : 

of your imperial and royal Majesty could it be reserved, not merely to arrest - 
the evil, but entirely to remove it 1 Such are the wonders, Sire, which you have 
wrought in a few days, and which fill the world with astonishment.” — Southey, 
i. 43G, 437. \ 

* My uncle and brother have been equally charmed with myself at the ' 
announcement of the arrival of your imperial and royal Majesty at Pau, whicli 4 
brings us nearer your pi'esence ; and since, whatever route yon choose, you 
must pass near this, we should regard it as a very great satisfaction if ji^our 
imperial and royal Majesty would permit us to meet you, and renew in person 
that homage of sincere attachment and respect which we. all feel, if it is not 
inconvenient.” — Feedinahd VII. to Napoleon, 26th July 1808 ; Nelleuto, ii. \ 
262. Napoleon, however, declined the honour, and ne^*er again saw Ferdinand 
or any of his family, 
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Madrid on the 20tli, haying lingered for several da.js at 
Burgos and Vitoria, and received there the oaths of 
allegiance from the Council of State, the Council of the 
Indies, and that of the finances. But though surrounded 
by the nobles, his reception in the capital \?as melancholy 
in the extreme. Orders had been given that the houses 
of the inhabitants should be decked out to receive their 
nevr sovei’eign, but very few obeyed the injunction. A 
crowd assembled to see the brilliant cortege and splendid 
guards which accompanied the King, but no cheers or 
applauses were heard. Every countenance bore a mourn- 
ful expression ; hardly any ladies appeared at the win- 
dows, notwithstanding the passionate fondness of the 
Spanish women for such displays. The bells of all the 
churches rang together, but they resembled rather the 
dismal toll at the interment of the dead, than the merry 
chime which announces a joyful event to the living.^ 

To the honour''bf Spain and of human nature it must 
be stated, that, in the midst of this humiliating scene of 
aristocratic baseness, some sparks of an independent 
spirit were elicited, and some men in high station asserted 
the ancient honour of the Spanish character. When the 
Duke del Infantado, at the head of the grandees of the 
monarchy, delivered their address to the new sovereign, 
he concluded it with these words : — “ The law's of Spain 
do not permit us to go farther at present. We aw'ait the 
decision of the nation, which can alone authorise us to 
give a freer vent to our sentiments.” No wmrds can con- 
vey an idea of the anger of Napoleon at this unexpected 
reservation. Instantly approaching the Duke, he said, 
“ As you are a gentleman, you should conduct yourself as 
such ; and instead of disputing here on the words of an 
oath, which you will doubtless violate as soon as you have 
an opportunity, you would do better to withdraw at once, 
put yourself at the head of your party, and combat there 
openly and honourably. But you may rest assured, that 
if you take an oath here, and afterwards fail in its per- 
voL. vm. 2 E 
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CHAP, fonnance, before eight days you shall be shot.” This 
Tiolent apostrophe produced the desired intimidation ; the 
1808. address .wa§ corrected, and delivered in the form above 
mentioned, by 'A'zanza; but the Duke retained his opinions, 
and ere long appeared in the ranks of his country. The 
Council of Castile prefaced their address by the fulsome 
expression, — “ Your Majesty is one of the principal 
brandies of a family destined by heaven to reign over 
mankind;” but they eluded, by alleging want of authority, 
the simple and unqualified taking of the oath of allegiance. 
JoA’dlanos, who had been liberated by the resignation of 
Charles IV. and the fall of Godoy from his long cap- 
tivity in the dungeons of Minorca, was offered by Joseph 
the portfolio of the minister of the interior. But the 
lengthened sufferings of that incorruptible patriot, under 
an oppressive government, could not blind him to the 
injustice now attempted by his deliverers, and he declared 
his resolution to abide by the fortunes of his suffering 
countrymen rather than accept wealth and greatness from 
their oppressors.'"' The Bishop of Oi’ense, when nomi- 
nated as one of the junta to proceed to Bayonne by the 
regency of Madrid, retunied an answer declining the 
1 Tor. i. 281, honour, in such independent and elevated terms as must 
pttejust. for ever command the respect of the generous among 
mankind.it 

^ “ I am resol ved,’’ said he, in reply to the reiterated instances of Joseph 
and his ministers, ** to decline the place in the administration which you offer 
me : and I am convinced that you will strive in vain to overcome the resistance, 
by means of exhortations, of a people so brave and resolute to recover tlieir 
liberties. Even if the cause of my coimtiy were as desperate as you suppose 
it, it will never cease to be that of honour and loyalty, and that which every 
good Spaniard should embrace at any hazard.” — Tor.eno, i. 209. 
f " Spain,” said this courageous prelate, in his letter to the junta at Madrid, 
Memorable “ now sees in the French Emperor the oppressor of its princes and its own 
Sho*' tyrant ; it feels itself enslaved, while it is told of its happiness : and the.se chains 
Orense to his it owes even less to perfidy, than to the presence of an army which it admitted 
gmmonti to to its strongholds wlien on terms of perfect amity. The nation is without a king, 
ajonne. knows not which way to turn. The abdication of its sovereign, and the 

appointment of Murat as Lieutenant-general of the kingdom, all took place in 
Fi’anco amidst foreign armies, and under the eyes of an Emperor who conceived 
he was bestowing prosperity on Spain by placing on her throne a prince of his 
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I Future ages Avill find it difiScult to. credit the entliu- chap. 

I siasm and transport with which the tidiiigs of the insur- ^ 

rection in Spain were received in the-. British -islands. 

The earliest accounts were brought by the Asturian depu- Univ^ki 
^ ties, who reached London in the first week of June ; and wiich the 
tlieir reports were speedily confirmed and extended bj inTmVectu^^ 
further accounts from Corunna, Cadiz, and Gibraltar. InEugW. 
Never was public joy more universal. As the intelligence 
successively arrived of province after province liaving 
risen in indignant fury against the invader, and boldly 
hoisted the flag of defiance to his legions, the general 
[ rapture knew no bounds. It M^as evident now, even to 
I ^ the most ordinary capacity, that the revolution aiy ambi- 
! lion of Franco had brought it into violent collision with 
; the patriotic and religious feelings of a high-spirited and 
virgin people. “Never,” says Southey, “since the glorious 
! morning of the French Revolution, before one bloody 
cloud had risen to overcast the deceitful promise of its 
beauty, had the heart of England been affected by so 
V generous and universal a joy.” All classes joined in it ; 
all degrees of intellect were swept away by the flood. 

The aristocratic party wdio had so long struggled, with 
almost hopeless constancy, against the ever-advancing ^ ^ . 

I wave of revolutionary ambition, rejoiced that it had atws.wi.' 
last broke on a rugged shore and that, in the insolence 
of apparently unbounded power, it had proceeded to such 

own family. Tlic supreme junta has against it a thousand rumours, hesidcsifcs 
armed president, and the troops 'which surround it; all -which forbids its acts 
being regarded as those of a free assembly. The same may be said of the 
councils and tribunals of justice. WUiat a chaos of confusion, of misfortunes to 
Spain ! and will these misfortunes be avoided by an assembly hold without the 
kingdom, convened in a situation where its deliberations can never be regarded 
as freel And if to the tumultuous movements which menace the interior of 
the kingdom, we add the pretensions of princes and pow’ers abroad, and 
the probable intervention of a foreign armed force in the contest of which the 
Peninsula will soon be the theatre, what can be imagined more frightful, or 
more worthy of pity? Cannot the love and solicitude of the Emperor find 
some other mode of manifesting itself than by such measures as will lead to 
its i'uin rather than its cure!” — Answer of Pedbo, Bishop of Orense, to the 
] Junta of Government at Madrid, which had named him as representative at 
Jfay 29, 1808; Toreno, L 413, 414—- 
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GHAP. extremities as had roused the impassioned resistance of 
a gallant people. 

1808. The loTers of freedom hailed the Peninsular contest as 
Enthusiasm the first real effort of The People in the xvar. Former 
contests had lain bet'ween cabinets and armies on the one 
the cause, ^nd democratic Zeal, ripened into militarj prowess, 

on the other. But now the case was changed. It was 
no longer a struggle for the power of kings or the privi- 
leges of nobles ; the energy of the multitude was roused 
into action, the spirit of liberty was enlisted in the cause; 
the mighty lever which had shaken all the thrones of 
Europe, had now, by the imprudence of him who wielded 
it, fallen into the hands of the enemy ; it would cast 
down the fabric of imperial, as it has done that of regal 
power. With honest zeal and fervent syrapathy, the 
great body of the British people united heart and soul 
with the gallant nation which, with generous, perhaps 
imprudent enthusiasm, had rushed into the contest for 
their country’s independence, and loudly called on the 
government to take their station by their side, and stake 
all upon the issue of so heart-stirring a conflict. Mean- 
while the few sagacious and well-informed observers, 
whom the general transport permitted to take a cool sur- 
vey of the probable issue of the contest, observed with 
satisfaction that the ambition of the French Emperor 
1 soutK i. had at length offered a sea-girt and mountainous region 
Am. Rcff. for a battle-field, where the numerical inferiority of the 
1808, ia.i, armies would expose them to less disadvantage 

than in any ether theatre of European warfare.^ 

The first liotice taken of these animating events, in the 
Now'r' British parliament, was on the 15 th June, \vhen. the sub- 
iSrsL"i was introduced, in a splendid speech by Mr Sheridan, 

g“„y^*^^;which merely embodied, in glowing language, the feelings 

ufipxecfedented unanimity, agitated the 
Jaueis. British heart. “Never before,” he exclaimed, “has so 
happy an opportunity existed for Great Britain to strike 
a bold stroke for the rescue of the world. Hitherto 
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Buonaparte has run a Tictbrious race, because he has con- chap. 
tended -with princes without dignity, ministers without , — _ — 
wisdom, or people without patriotism; he has yef to learn 
, what it is to combat a people who are animated with one 
spirit against him. Now is the time to stand up boldly 
and fairly for the deliverance of Burope ; and if the 
ministry will co-operate effectually with the Spanish 
patriots, they shall receive from me as cordial a support 
as if the man^ whom I most loved were restored to life. ^ iur fox. 
Will not the animation of the Spanish nrind be excited 
by the knowledge that their cause is espoused, not by the 
ministers merely, but by the parliament and the people of 
England 1 If there be a dispositioir in Spain to resent 
the insults and injuries, too enormous to be described by 
languagCj which they have endured from the tyrant of the 
earth, will not that disposition be roused to the most 
sublime exertion by the assurance that their efforts will 
be cordially aided by a great and powerful nation ? 

^ Never was arry tiring so brave, so noble, so generous, as 
the conduct of the Spaniards ; never was there a irrore 
important crisis than that which their patriotism has 
thus occasioned to the state of Europe. Instead of 
striking at the core of the evil, the administrations of this 
country have hitherto gone on nibbling merely at the 
rind ; filching sugar islands, but neglecting all that was 
dignified, and consonant to the real interests of the coun- 
' try. Now, therefore, is the moment to let the world know 
that w'e are resolved to stand up, firmly and fairly, for 
the salvation of Europe. Let rrs, then, co-operate with 
the Spaniards, but co-operate in an effectual and ener- 
getic way ; and if we find that they are really re§oived 
to engage heart and soul in the entb^prjs^ '..ad’fSpw' ' 
them in a magnanimous way and with an, undaunted stejp 
for the liberation 'of mankind^*^|^^ilBfe^yy; the. contest in 
la Vendde afforded the fairest chance of effecting the 
deliverance of Europe; but that favourable chance was 
neglected by this country. What was then neglected was 
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CHAP, now looked up to witli sanguine expectation ; the onlj 
hope now was, that Spain might prove another la Ven- 
dee. Above all, let us mix no little interests with this 
j mighty contest ; let us discard or forget British objects, ,| 

xi.S 6 , 889 ! and conduct the war on the great principles of generous 
support and active co-operation.”^ 

These noble sentiments, worthy of the real friends of 
Reply <if Mr freedom and the leaders of the liberal party in its last 
asylum, were fully responded to by the members of 
administration. Mr Secretary Canning replied, — “ His 
Majesty’s ministers see with as deep and lively an interest 
as my right honourable friend the noble struggle which 
the Spanish nation are now making to resist the unex- 
ampled atrocity of France, and preserve the independence 
of their country ; and there exists the strongest disposi- 
tion on the part of the British government to alFord 
every practicable aid in a contest so magnanimous. In 
endeavouring to afford this aid, it will never occur to 
us to consider that a state of war exists between this 
country and Spain. Whenever any nation in Europe 
starts up with a determination to oppose a power which, 
whether professing insidious peace or declaring open war, 
is alike the common enemy of all other people, that 
nation, w'hatever its former relation may be, becomes, 
ipso facto, the ally of Great Britain. In fumishing the aid 
which may be required, government will be guided by three 
principles — to direct the united efforts of both countries 
against the common foe— -to direct them in such a w^ay as 
shall be most beneficial to our new ally — and to direct them 
to such objects as may be most conducive to British inte- 
rests. But of these objects the last will never be allowed 
to come into competition with the other two. I mention 
British objects, chiefly for the purpose of disclaiming 
them as any material part of the considerations which 
2 Pwi neb. influence the British government.® No interest can^’be so ^ 
895 .'' ’ ’ ’ purely British as Spanish success ; no conquest so advan- 
tageous to England as conquering from France the com- 
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plete integrity of Spanisli dominions in every quarter of chap. 
the globe.” ■ J™1_ 

This debate marts in more ways than one an important 
era in the war, and indicates a remarkable change in the Reflections 
sentiments with which it was regarded by a large portion debate, 
of the liberal party in the British dominions. There 
were no longer any apologies for Napoleon, or the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution ; no depi’ecation of any attempt 
to resist the power of France, as in the earlier periods of 
the war. The eloquent declamations of Mr Fox and 
Mr Erskine in favour of the great republic — their sophis- 
tical excuses for the grasping ambition in which its fervour 
had terminated — had expired. Experience and suffering, 
danger and difficulty, Iiad in a great degree' subdued even 
political passion — the strongest feeling, save religious, 
which can agitate mankind. Mr Sheridan and Mr 
Wyndham from the Opposition benches, earnestly called 
on the government to engage deeply in the war ; they 
loudly and justly condemned the selfish policy and Lilli- 
putian expeditions of the aristocratic government in its 
eai’lier years, and demanded, in the name of public free- 
dom, that England should at last take her appropriate 
place in 'the van of the conflict, and, disregarding all 
selfish or exclusively national objects, stand forth with all 
her might for the deliverance of mankind. 

In such sentiments fi'om such men, none but the vulgar 
and superficial could see any inconsistency with their consfsunce 
former opinions. Whatever others might do, it was not viewf^ith 
to be supposed that the highest intellects and most 
generous hearts in the einph^e \Yere to gaze all daj at the freedom. 
East in hopes of still seeing the sun rise thei’e. Resist- 
ance to French despotism and invasion was not only not 
inconsistent with, but necessarily flowed from, the real 
principles of the ardent philanthropists who had formerly 
opposed the overshadowing what they then deemed the 
brilliant dawn of the French Revolution. But it had the 
appearance of change to the numerous class who judge by 
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(30. 

Budget for 
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words instead of things, and are attached, not to abstract 
principles, bnt to actual parties ; and, therefore, the enun- 
ciation of such sentiments by any of the Whig leaders 
not only was an honourable instance of moral courage, 
but evinced a reraartable change in the general feeling of 
their party. Not less clearly was the disclaiming of 
interested views or British objects by the ministerial 
chiefs, an indication of the arrival of that period in the 
contest, when the generous passions were at length aroused, 
and the fervent warmth of popular feeling had melted or 
overcome that frigid attention to interested views, which, 
not less than their tenacity and perseverance, is the uni-/ 
form characteristic of aristocratic governments amoi^ 
mankind. ■ 

Animated by such powerfid support, from the quartet’ 
where it was least expected, to enter vigorously into thd,^ 
contest, the English government made the most liberal 
provision for its prosecution. The supplies voted for 
the war-charges amounted to the enormous sum of 
£48,300,000 ; to meet which, ways and means to the 
value of £48,400,000, were voted by parliament; and 
the total income of the year 1808, including the ordinary 
and permanent revenue, was estimated at £86,780,000, 
and the expenditure £84,797,000. The loan was 
£10,102,000 for England, and £2,000,000 for Ireland, 
and the new taxes imposed only £300,000; the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer having adhered, in a great measure, 
to the system approved of by both sides of the House in 
the finance debates of the preceding year, of providing 
for the increased charges of the year and the interest of 
the loans, in part at least, by an impignoration, in time 
SAtpp!’ of peace, of the war taxes. A subsidy of £1,100,000 was 
No. I. Ann. provided for the King of Sweden. But these sums, great 
as they are, convey no adequate idea of the expenditure 
of this eventful year ; the budget was arranged in April, 
before the Spanish contest had arisen ; and for the vast 
expenses with which it was attended, and which, not 
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having been foreseen, Jiad not been provided for, there chap. 
was no resource but a liberal issue of Exchequer bills, — _1_ 
which fell as an oppressive burden upon future years.* 

The supplies of all sorts sent out during this year to 
the Spanish patriots, though in great part misapplied or immense 
wasted, were on a princely scale of liberality, and worthy the aippiics 
of the exalted station which, by consent of all parties, ^SuTto 
England now took at the head of the alliance. In every 3°“ 
province of the Peninsula juntas were established, and to 
all British envoys were sent, who made as minute inqui- 
ries into the wants and capabilities of the district as the 
circumstances would admit, and received ample powei’s 
f|f)m govei'mnent to afford such aid, either in money, 
afes, clothing, or warlike stores, as they deemed it expe- 
<^nt to demand. Military supplies of every description 
were, in consequence of these requisitions, sent to Corunna, 
Santander, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Valencia, Malaga, and other 
places, with a profusion which astonished the inhabitants, 
and gave them at least ample means to fit themselves out 
for the contest in which they were engaged.! It may 
readily be conceived, that from the enthusiasm and ani- 
mation of the insurgent provinces, and the universal 
transport with which the British envoys were received, 
abundance of room was afforded for misrepresentation or 
delusion ; that the accounts transmitted to government 
must, in many cases, have been inaccurate ; and that, 
amidst the extraordinaiy profusion with which supplies of 

* Appendix A, Clia,p. Ltii. 

t The following is a statement of the sums of money and warlike stores sent 
by Great Britain to the Feninsula;^ from the beginning of the contest in June 
1808, to the commencement of 1809 : — 


Subsidies in money, £3,100,000 


Pieces of cannon, 

98 

Pikes, 

. 79,000 

Cannon-balls, . 

31,000 

Cartridges, . 

23,477,000 

Mortars, 

38 

Leaden balls, 

6,000,000 

Mortar charges, 

* 7,200 

Barrels of powder, 

. 15,400 

Carronades, 

80 

Haversacks, . 

. 34,000 

Muskets, 

200,177 

Canteens, 

. 50,000 

Carbines, . . . 

. 220 

Infantry accoutrements, , 39,000 

Sabres, 

61,300 

Tents, . . , 

. 40,000 


Oonthmed, 
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CHAP, all sor.ts -were poured into the country, there "were many 

- opportunities afforded to the native authorities of fraud 

1808. embezzlement, of which, amidst the general confusion, 
they were not slow to avail themselves. In truth, 
lamentable experience afterwards demonstrated that 
a large proportion of these magnificent supplies was 
misapplied or neglected. The money was in great part 
or squandered, the stores sold or wasted, the 
m'^'LJnd’ piled and forgotten in magazines, when the patriots 
i. 102. in the field werO in want of the most necessai’y part of 
military equipment.^- 

g.. Still, with all these evils, inseparable probably from the 
? °'^ih of a country thus driven into a dreadful contest 

wiiichthL in the absence of any regular government, and unavoid- 
aSdedr* ably thrown under the direction of local and recently 
elected authorities, alike destitute of the . knowledge, 
unacquainted with the arrangements, and relieved from 
the responsibility requisite for the faithful discharge of 
official duty, the prodigal bounty of England was attended 
with the most important effects upon the progress of the 
strife. It removed at once the imputation of cautious and 
prudential policy, which the incessant declamations of 
the French writers during the former periods of the war, 
joined to the feeble temporising measures of preceding 
30^' Am’ cabinets, had so strongly affixed to the British name. It 
wf' the sincerity and energy of a government which 

X. jfli,i‘s 3 ,' thus, with unprecedented profusion, spread abroad in every 
r. W2. ' quarter the means of resistance;^ and inspired boundless 

confidence in the resources of a power which, great at all 


Field equipages, 

10,000 

Shirts, . 

. 35,000 

Ells* of linen, 

113,000 

Cotton, pieces. 

. 22,000 

— of cloth, 

125,000 

Fairs of shoes, 

. 96,000 

— of cotton, . 

82,000 

Soles of shoes, 

. 15,000 

Cloaks, 

50,000 

Hats and bonnets, 

. 16,000 

Coats and trousers, . 

92,000 

Cartridge-boxes, 

. 240,000 


— See FarL Pap. July 16, 1808; and H.ved. x. 492 — Pieces Past. 

In addition to tliese immense national supplies, private subscriptions were 
entered into in the chief towns of the empire, and large sums collected and 
remitted from the British islands to the Spanish patriots. — A%nxial Register^ 
1808, 195, 
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times, seemed capable of gigantic expansion at the d^cisiTe 
moment, and appeared i-ather to liave increased than 
diminished from a contest of fifteen years’ duration. 

Nor were these great efforts on the part of the British 
government either unnecessary or uncalled for ; for the 
forces, both military and naval, wffich Napoleon had now 
arrayed for their subjugation w'ere immense. If the con- 
test were not fixed in the Peninsula, it w'as plain that it 
would ere long approach the English shores. All his pre- 
parations in every quarter were intended to procure the 
accumulation of a force which might, by sea and land, 
overmatch the British empii'e. The moment his troops 
entered Spain, his orders were directed to this object. 
He sent funds from Paris for the construction of two sail 
of the line at Carthagena; Spain was to furnish two 
magnificent three-deckers, the Santa Anna and San 
Carlos : these, with the five French ships at Cadiz and 
si.x Spanish, and other ships afloat in the Spanish har- 
bours, would produce a force of eighteen ships of the line 
ready for sea. The Carthagena fleet, which had taken 
refuge at Port Mahon, consisting of six line-of-battle 
ships, was directed forthwith to put to sea and join 
the Toulon squadron, already consisting of twelve in very 
good condition. J unot received the most pressing orders 
to equip immediately two liue-of-battle ships left at 
Lisbon when the royal family embarked. “ Consider it 
your first glory,” wrote Napoleon to Murat, “ during your 
short administration, to have reanimated the Spanish 
marine. It is the best way to attach the Spaniards to 
us, and to justify our occupation of their teri'itory.”^ 

These prepai’ations in the Peninsula were but a part 
of the vast designs which the French Emperor had formed 
and matured at this period for the overthrow of the 
British empire, and which the Spanish war alone pre- 
vented being carried into execution. The nine Rus- 
sian ships of the line under Admiral Siniavin at Lis- 
bon were to be reinforced by three Portuguese, seized 
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in the dockyards of Lisbon. Four ships of the line ■were 
I’eady for sea at Rochefort; four ■were at I’Orient ; 
and at Brest, seyen line-of-battle ships, in good order, 
rernained of its once formidable squadron. Eight 
splendid ne’w vessels, constructed at Antwerp, lay in 
the basin of Flushing ; t'welve ■were in the course of 
construction in the Scheldt. At the Texel, Louis 
Napoleon had eight ships of the line in excellent con- 
dition ready for sea, and the Russians had twelye in 
the Adriatic ; -while the flotilla at Boulogne was still 
capable of transporting 80,000 men, with all their guns 
and equipments, across the Channel. In addition to 
these considerable naral forces, orders were given for the 
construction, with the utmost possible expedition, of 
thirty -five more in the various harbours from the Sound 
to the Texel. In this way he hoped to have a hundred 
and thirty-one ships of the line ready for sea before the 
end of the year, which were to be increased annually by 
twenty-five or thirty more, till they acquired a decided 
preponderance over the British navy. Three hundred 
thousand land troops were to be stationed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the principal harbours from Copenhagen to 
Venice, ready to embark at a moment’s warning on board 
their various squadrons, and either by a concentrated 
efibrt menace at once the independence of Great Britain, 
or distract its fleets by threatening its numerous colonial 
dependencies. Such were the designs of Napoleon, and 
such the means at his disposal, when the Peninsular war 
arose, and England, under the guidance of W ellington, 
began on the fields of Spain to contend hand to hand 
with the conqueror of continental Europe, and the 
descendants of those who conquered at Hastings met the 
sons of those who triumphed at Cressy and Azincour ! ^ 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


napoleon’s first disasters in SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

No sooner -v^-as Napoleon made aware, bj the general 
progress and formidable character of the insurrection, that 
a serious contest awaited him, than he set about, with all 
his usual caution and ability, preparing the means of 
oyercoming its difficulties. Bessieres received orders to 
put Burgos into a state of defence, to detach Lefebvre 
Desnouttes, Avith five thousand foot and eight hundred 
horse, against Saragossa, and to move his main body so 
as to overawe the insurgents in Biscay, Asturias, and Old 
Castile. A reinforcement of nine thousand men was 
preiiared for Duhesme in Catalonia, which it was hoped 
Avould enable him to make head against the enemy in that 
quarter. A reserve was organised, under General Drouet, 
on the Pyrenean frontier of Navarre, which, besides 
affording Bessieres continual additions of force, placed 
five thousand men in the openings of the valleys towards 
tlie castle of Jaca, which ivas in possession of the enemy; 
another reserve was established in Perpignan, and detach- 
ments were stationed in the eastern passes of tlie moun- 
tains. The communications and rear being thus ade- 
quately provided for. Marshal Moncey was directed, with 
part of his corps, to move upon Cuen9a, so as to prevent 
any communication between the patriots of Valencia and 
Saragossa, and subsequently threaten the former city; 
while Dupont, with two divisions of his corps, ten thou- 
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June 6. 


June 6, 


sand strong, received orders to proceed across the Sierra 
Morena towards Cordova and Seville. The remainder 
of his corps and of that of Moncey was stationed in reserve 
in La Mancha, to keep xip the communications of the 
divisions pushed forward, and be in readiness, if necessary, 

, to support either which might require assistance. With 
so much foresight and caution did the great commander 
disti'ibute his forces, even against an insurgent peasantry, 
and an enemy at that period deemed wholly unable to 
withstand the shock of his veteran legions.^ 

The first military operations of any importance were 
those of Marshal Bessieres in Biscay and Old Castile. 
That able otficer was at Burgos with twelve thousand 
men, when the insurrection broke out with gi’eat violence 
in all directions around him. At the same moment he 
received advices that a body of five thousand armed men 
had got possession of the important depot of artillery at 
Segovia, and another assemblage of equal force was arm- 
ing itself from the royal manufactory of arms at Palencia; 
while General Cuesta, the captain -general of the province, 
with a few regiments of regular troops and a strong body 
of undisciplined peasantry, had taken post at Cabeqon on 
the Pisuerga. These positions appeared to Savary, who 
was now the chief in command at Madrid, so alarming, 
as threatening the communications of the French with 
the capital and all the southern provinces, that he de- 
tached General Frere with his division, forming part of 
Dupont’s corps, in all haste to Segovia, where he routed 
the peasanti-y, and made himself master of all the artil- 
lery they had taken from the arsenal, amounting to thirty 
pieces. Meanwhile Bessieres divided his disposable force 
into several movable columns, which, issuing from Burgos 
as a centre, traversed the country in alt directions, every- 
where defeating and disarming the insurgents, and rein- 
stating the French authorities whom they had dispos- 
sessed. One of these divisions, under Verdier, routed the 
enemy at Logrono, and, with inhuman and unjustifiable 
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cruelty, put all their leaders to death; another, under 
Lasalle, broke the armed peasantry at Torquemada, 
burned the town, pursued them with merciless seTcrity, 
and entered Palencia on the day following ; wliile a third, 
under Merle, uniting with Lasalle, made straight for 
Cuesta at Cabeqon, who accepted battle, but was speedily 
OTerthrown, and his "whole new levies dispersed, with tlie 
loss of all their artillery and several thousand muskets, 
which were thrown away in the pursuit^ 

By these successes the whole level country in the upper 
part of the valley of the Doiiro was overawed and reduced 
to submission. Segovia, V alladolid, Palencia, and all the 
principal towns which had revolted, Avere compelled to 
send deputies to take the oath of allegiance to Joseph; 
and the terrible French dragoons, dispersing through the 
smaller towns and villages, diffused such universal conster- 
nation, that all the flat country in this quarter submitted 
to King Joseph and the French. Requisitions and taxes 
were levied without difficulty throughout the whole re- 
mainder of the campaign. General Merle, continuing his 
success, marched northward against the province of San- 
tander in Asturias, forced the rugged passes of Lantuerio 
and Venta d’Escudo, and descending the northern side of 
the ridge of Santander, in concert with a portion of the 
reserve which the Emperor despatched to his assistance, 
made himself master of that town, and forced the in trejoid 
bishop, with his warlike followers, to take refuge in the 
inaccessible fastnesses of the neighbouring mountains.^ 
While Leon and Castile w’erc the theatres of these 
early and important successes, the province of Aragon, 
though almost entirely destitute of regular forces, was 
successful, after sustaining several bloody reverses, in 
maintaining a more prolonged resistance to the enemy. 
By indefatigable exertions, Palafox and the energetic 
junta of Saragossa had succeeded in arming and commu- 
nicating the rudiments of discipline to a tumultuaiy 
assembly of ten thousand infantry and two hundred hoi’se, 
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CHAP, with which, and eight pieces of artillery, his brother, the 

Marquis Lazan, ventured to inarch out of the city and 

await Lefebvre-Desnouettes in a favourable position behind 
the Huecha. But 'though the French were not more than 
half the number of the enemy, they were, from the want 
of discipline in their opponents, and their own great supe- 
riority in cavalry, much more than a match for them. 
June 12 . The peasants withstood, without flinching, several attacks 
in front; but a vigorous assault in flank threw them 
into disordei', and a gallant charge by the Polish lancers 
completed their rout. Notwithstanding this defeat, the 
Aragonese who had escaped, having received reinforce- 
ments, again stood finn on the following day at Gallur, 
still nearer Saragossa, and were again overthrown. Upon 
Jane 13. this, Palafox himself marched out of the capital, at the 
head of five thousand undisciplined bm'ghers and peasants, 
and moved to reinforce the wreck of the former army at 
Alagon— an advantageous position, four leagues from the 
capital of the province, on the banks of the Xalon, near 
its confluence with the Ebro, where the whole took post. 
June 14. But the Undisciplined crowd, discouraged by the preceding 
defeats, was now in no condition to make head against 
the French legions. The burghers, at the first sight of 
the enemy, broke and fled; and though Palafox, with a 
few pieces of artillery, and three companies of regular 
troops, contrived for long to defend the entrance of the 
Tor’.rso?, town, they too were at last compelled to yield, and retire 
i. m. in disorder into Saragossa ; and the French troops 
appeared before the heroic city.^ 

Saragossa, which has now, like Numantia and Sagun- 
Description tum, becomc immortal in the roils of fame, is situated on 
the right bank of the Ebro, in the midst of a fertile plain, 
abounding in olive groves, vineyards, gardens, and all the 
Plate 49. Qf long-coutinued civilisation. It contained at 

that period fifty thousand inhabitants, though the sword 
and pestilence consequent on the two memorable sieges 
which it underwent, have since considerably reduced its 
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numbers. The immediate vicinity is flat, and in some chap. 

places marshy; on the southern or right bank of the 

river it is bounded by the little course of the Hiierba, the 
bed of which has been conyerted into a canal; while on 

•i 

the northern, the clearer stream of the Gallego, descending 
from the Pyrenean summits, falls at right angles into the 
Ebro. On the southern side, and at the distance of a 
quarter of a league, rises Monte Torrero, on the side of 
which is conducted the canal of Aragon— a noble work, 
commenced by the Emperor Charles V., forming a water 
communication without a single lock from Tudela to 
Saragossa. This hill commands all the plain on the right 
bank, and overlooks the town. Several warehouses and 
edifices, constructed for the commerce of the canal, were 
intrenched and occupied by twelve hundred men. The 
city itself, surrounded by a low brick wall, not above ten 
or twelve feet in height, and three in thickness, inter- 
rupted in many places by houses and convents which 
^ were built in its line, and pierced by eight gates, with no 
^ , outworks, could scarcely be said to be fortified. Very 
few guns were on the ramparts in a state for service ; but 
the houses were strongly built, partly of stone, partly of 
! bi’ick, and in general two stories in height, with each flat 
vaulted in the roof, so as to render them nearly proof 
against fire; while the massy piles of the convents, rising 
like castles in many quarters, afforded strong positions, if 
the walls were forced, to a desperate and inflamed popu- 
lation. Few regular generals would have thought of 
making a stand in such a city; but Floras has recorded iTor.ii.x 4. 
that Numantia had neither walls nor towers when it 2 sl’''mp' 
resisted so long and heroically the Roman legions; and 

! Cavallero, 

Colmenar had said, nearly a century before, with a pro- Si4'e 
phetic spirit, “ Saragossa is without defences ; but the 
^fbur of its inhabitants supplies the want of ramparts.’'^ 

, . y' The resolution to defend Saragossa cannot with justice 
f' be ascribed to any single individual, as the glory belongs 
to the whole population, all of whom, in the first move- 
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GHAP. Dients of confusion and excitement, had a share in the 

1 _ generous resolution. When Palafox retired after his 

1808. repeated defeats into the town, he either despaired of 
General being able to defend it, or deemed it necessaij to coEect 
ofaii classes remiorceiiients lor a prolonged resistance from other 
feme!'*'’' qnai’ters, and accordingly set out with a small body of 
June is. regular troops for the northern bank of the river, leaving 
the armed population nearly unsupported to defend the 
walls. This measure was well adapted to increase the 
ultimate means of resistance which might be brought to 
bear upon the invader, if the town, when left to its own 
resources, could make head against the enemy ; but it 
exposed it to imminent hazard of being taken, if, in 
the first moments of alarm consequent on the removal 
of the captain-general and regular forces, the besiegers 
should vigorously prosecute their operations. On the i 
day after his arrival before the city, Lefebvre-Desnouettes I 
presented himself in force before the gates, and com- 
Ju»ei 6 . menced an immediate assault. But the people, though 
without leaders, with surprising energy prepared to 
repulse it. In the first moment of assault, indeed, a 
column of the enemy penetrated to the street Santa 
Engracia; the citizens, though violently excited, were 
without leaders or concert, and a few additional bat- 
talions would have made the enemy masters of Sara- 
gossa. But at this critical moment a desultory fire 
from some peasants and disbanded soldiers arrested the , 
advance of the French, and the inhabitants, regaining 
hope from the hesitation of the assailants, exerted them- 
selves with such vigour that the enemy again retired 
beyond the gates. Instantly the whole population were 
in activity : men, women, and children flew to the ram- 
Lu7'*'toi’ cannons wei'e dragged to the gates; loopholes 

i. 6 , 7 - ' struck out in the walls ; fascines and gabions constructed 
seTeT?”' with astonishing celerity, and in less than twenty -four ^ 
hours the city was secure from a coup-de-main} 

The loss sustained by Lefebvre-Desnouettes in this 
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unsuccessful assault was very severe, and sufiScient to con- 
vince him that operations in form would be requisite 
before the town could be reduced. He withdrew to a little 
distance, therefore, from the walls, and sent for heavy artil- 
lery from Pampeluna and Bayonne, with a view to the 
commencement of a regular siege. Meanwhile Palafox, 
who had issued into the plain on the left bank of the Ebro, 
moved to Pina, where he crossed the river and advanced 
to Belchite, and there joined the Baron Versage, who 
had assembled four thousand new leries. Uniting every- 
where the volunteers whom he found in the villages, he 
at length gained, by a circuitous route, the river Xalon, 
in the rear of the French anny, with seven thousand 
infantry, a hundx’ed horse, and four pieces of cannon. 
Some of his officers, seeing so respectable 4, force collected 
together, deemed it imprudent to hazard it by attempting 
the relief of Saragossa, and proposed that they should 
retire to Valencia. Palafox assembled the troops the 
moment that he heard of this proposal, and, after 
describing in energetic colours the glorious task which 
awaited them of delivering their country, offered to give 
passports to all those who wished to leave the army. 
Such was the ascendency of his intrepid spirit that not 
one person left the ranks.* Taking advantage of the 
enthusiasm excited by this unanimous determination, 

* Colonel iSFapicij wlio is seldom favourable to aristocratic leaders, says, that 
^‘Palafox, ignorant of war, and probably a%md by Tio Jorge, (an urban chief 
of humble origin,) expressed his determination to fight,” but he “did not dis- 
play that firmness in danger which his speech promised, as he must have fled 
early and reached Calatayud in the night, though many of the troops arrived 
there nnbrol'en next morning.” Neither the words in italics, nor any corre- 
sponding words, are to be found hi Cavallero, whom he refers to as his authority, 
nor in any Spanisli historian with whom I am acquainted. Toreno, though an 
avowed liberal, after recounting Palafox’s speech on this occasion, says, “ Such 
is the power wliich the infiexihle resolution of a chief exercises in critical circum- 
stances,” Thci’o is not the least reason to suspect the distinguished English 
author of intentional misrepresentation, but the insinuations here made are fatal 
to the character of Palafox; and as there is no ground for them, at least in the 
author quoted by him, it is desirable that the authorities on which they are 
made should be given in the next edition of that able work. — See Cavaluero, 
Siege de Saragmse, 49; Torejio, ii. 11; and Napieb, i, 67. 
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CHAP, the Spanish general led them against the enemy, but 

. . — ' before they could reach him night had fallen. They took 

^*’®**‘ up their quarters accordingly at Epila, where they were 
unexpectedly assailed, after dark, by Lefebyre-Desnouettes 
with five thousand men. The Spanish levies, surprised 
and unable to form their ranks during the confusion of 
a nocturnal combat, were easily dispersed : although a 
few fought with such obstinacy that they only retired 
to Calatayud the following morning. Despairing, from 
'^TOT^'i n conflict, of being able to keep the field, 

50 became sensible that Saragossa must be defended 

’ within its own walls, and, making a long circuit, he at 
length re-entered the city on the 2 d July.^ 
g Meanwhile the besieging force, having received heavy 

First opera- artilleiw uiid st'orcs from Bayonne and Pampeluna, were 
siege. Vigorously prosecuting their operations, which were in 
the first instance chiefly directed against Monte Torrero, 
on the right bank of the river. Destitute at this critical 
moment of any noble leaders, the people of Saragossa 
did not sink under their difficulties. Calvo de Rozas, to 
whom the command had been devolved in his absence 
by Palafox, was a man whose calm resolution was equal 
to the emergency ; and he was energetically supported 
by a plebeian chief, Tio Martin, to w'hom, with Tio 
Jorge, of similar rank, the real glory of resolving on 
defence, in circumstances all but desperate, is due. 
Encouraged by the intrepid conduct of their chiefs, the 
people assembled in the public square, and with the 
magistrates, officers, and troops of the garrison, volun- 
Juno2.t tarily took an oath “ to shed the last drop of their blood 
for the defence of their religion, their king, and their 
hearths.” They had need of all their resolution, for the 
means of attack against them were multiplying in a 
fearful degree. Verdier, whose talents had been fatally 
lelit by the Pyufe|itos and Russians in tlie Polish campaign, 
the pqmrhand of the siege; the troops 
Wfete strongly reinforced, and Lefebvre- 
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Desnouettes was detaciied to act under the oi'ders of chap. 

Bessieres against the insurgents in Leon. At the end of — 

June, the besieging force being augmented to twelye thou- 
sand men, and the battering train having arrived, an 
attack was made on the convent of St Joseph, situated 
outside of the walls, which at first failed, though the 
besieged had no other defence than loopholes struck out 
in the rampart. But being resumed with greater force, 
the defences were carried, and the brave garrison, after 
obstinately contesting the possession of the church, refec- 
tory, and cells, set fire to the edifice, and retreated to the June 27 . 
city. Monte Torrero was the next object of attack, while 
a tremendous fire, kept up with uncommon vigour on 
other parts of the town, diverted the attention of the 
besieged from the quarter where the real assault was to 
be made. Tlie commander, despairing of success with 
the undisciplined crowd under his command, and not 
aware of the difference between fighting with such troops 
behind walls and in the open field, evacuated that , „ . 
important post ; tor which, though it was perhaps inevit- 
able, he was remitted to a council of war, condemned is', i6.“ ' ' 
and executed,’^ 

Having gained this vantage-ground, Verdier com- ^ 
menced.a vigorous bombardment of the city, and battered Progress 
its feeble walls furiously from the advantageous position s4gers!’°' 
which had so unexpectedly fallen into his power. Amidst 
the terror and confusion thus excited, repeated attacks 
were made on the gates of El Carmen and Portillo ; but 
such was the ardour and tenacity of the defence, and the 
severity of the fire kept up from the windows, walls, and 
roofs of the houses, that he was on every occasion, after 
desperate struggles, repulsed with severe loss. I'heso 
repeated failures convinced Verdier of the necessity of 
making approaches in form, and completing the invest- 
ment of the city, which still received' ebttstaint supplies- of 
men and provisions from the surrounding 'country, 'With 
this view he threw a bridge' of- boMs: Oye^^ and 
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having thus opened a comnaunication with the left bank, 
the communication, of the besieged with the country, i 
though not entirely cut olF, was, after hard fighting, for 
many days restrained within very narrow limits. Before 
this could be effected, however, the patriots received a | 
reinforcement from the regiment of Estremadura, eight 
hundred strong, with the aid of which they made a 
desperate sally with two thousand men to retake the 
Monte Torrero. But though the assailants fought with 
the utmost vehemence, they were unable to prevail 
against the disciplined valour of the French, and were 
repulsed with very heavy loss, including that of the com- I 
mander. After this disaster they were necessarily con- / 
fined to their walls ; and the French approaches having | 
been at length completed, the breaching batteries opened I 
against the quartei’S of Santa Engracia and Aljafiria, and i 
a terrible bombardment having at the same time been kept I 
up, a powder-magazine blew up with fearful devastation | 
in the public walk of the Cosso. The slender wall being * 
, soon laid in ruins, the towm was summoned to surrender; I 
but Palafox having rejected the offer, preparations were I 
made for an assaultA I 

The storm took place on the 4th August. Palafox at I 

an earlv hour stationed himself on the breach, and even r 

wlien the forlorn hope was approaching, refused' all terms 
of capitulation. The combat at the ruined rampart was ,, 
long and bloody ; but after a violent struggle, the French ■ 
penetrated into the town, and made themselves masters 
of the street of Santa Engracia. Deeming themselves 
now in possession of Saragossa, their numerous battalions t 

poured through the deserted breach, overspread the | 

ramparts on either side, while a close column pushed | 

on, with fixed bayonets and loud cheers, from Santa [ 

Engracia to the Cosso. But a desperate resistance ? 

there awaited them. Despite all the efforts of the 
citizens, they penetrated into the centre of the street, f 
planted the tricolor flag on the church of the Cross near | 
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its middle, and pierced into tlie conTent of St Francisco 
on its left, and tlie lunatic asjlum on its right, -fflience 
the insane inmates, taking advantage of the confusion, 
issued forth, and mingled, Yuth frightful cries, shouts, 
and grimaces, among the combatants. To add to the 
consternation, another powder-magazine blew up in the 
thickest of the fight, and the burning fragments, fail- 
ing in all directions, set the citj on fire in many different 
q-uarters. But notwithstanding all these horrors, the 
Spaniards maintained the conflict. An incessant fire 
issued from the windows and roofs of the houses ; several 
detached bodies of the enemy, which penetrated into the 
adjoining streets, were repulsed ; a column got entangled 
in a long crooked street, the Arco de Cineja, and was 
driven back into the Cosso with gi’eat slaughter ; Palafox, 
Galvo, Tio Jorge, and Tio Martin, vied with each other 
in heroism ; and when night separated the combatants, 
the French were in possession of one side of the Cosso 
and the citizens of the other.^ 

The successful resistance thus made to the enemy after 
they had penetrated into the city, and the defences of 
the place, in a military point of view, had been overcome, 
showed the Saragossans with what prospects they might 
maintain the conflict even from house to house. But 
their gallant leader was not without apprehensions that 
their ammunition might fail, or the defenders be ruinously 
reduced during so prolonged a struggle ; and therefore, 
no sooner had the first triumph of the enemy been 
arrested, than lie hastened out of the town to accelerate 
the arrival of the reinforcements which he knew were 
approaching, and exerted himself with so much vigour 
during the succeeding days, that on the morning of the 
8th ho succeeded in eluding the vigilance of the besiegers, 
and re-entered the city at the head of three thousand 
men, and a large convoy of ammunition and provisions. 
It may easily be imagined with what transports they 
were received, for, in the interim, the citizens had had a 
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desperate conflict to maintain, from which they never 
enjoyed one moment’s respite. From street to street, 
from house to house, from room to room, the fight was 
kept up with incredible obstinacy on both sides. Every 
post became the theatre of bloody strife, to which com- 
pany after company, column after column, regiment after 
regiment, were successively brought up ; while the fire of 
musketry, the roar of artillery, the flight of bombs, the 
glare of conflagration, and the cries of the combatants, 
continued without intermission night and day.^ 

But all the efforts of the besiegers were in vain. Ani- 
mated almost to frenzy by the long duration and heart- 
stirring interest of the conflict, all classes of the besieged 
vied with each other in heroic constancy. The priests 
were to be seen at the posts of danger, encouraging the 
soldiers, and administering consolation to the wounded 
and the dying; the women and children carried water 
incessantly to the quarters on fire, attended the wounded, 
interred the dead. Many even forgot the timidity of 
their sex, and took the places of their slain husbands or 
brothers at the cannon’s side. The citizens I'elieved each 
other night and day in the mortal and perpetual struggle 
with the enemy. Such was the vigour of the resistance, 
that, from the 4th to the 14th August, the besiegers 
made themselves masters only of four houses ; one in 
front of the Treasury was only won after an incessant 
combat of six days’ duration. After the arrfral of the 
reinforcements under Palafox, the conflict was no longer 
equal. Symptoms of discouragement were manifest in 
the enemy ; sinister rumours circulated on both sides, of 
a great disaster in the south; and the French were gradu- 
ally losing ground, even in those quarters of which they 
had obtained possession during the first burst of the 
assault. Still the fii’e of artillery continued, and was 
particularly violent dui'ing the night of the 14th August; 
but at daybreak on the following moniing it suddenly 
ceased, and the besieged, when the sun rose, Beheld with 
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astonishment the enemy at some distance, in full retreat, ghap. 
traversing the plain towards Pampeluna. The victory — U_ 
Avas complete : the heavy cannon and siege stores were 
all abandoned or thrown into the canal : and the inhahi- 1 59 

7- tants, with enthusiastic shouts of transport, concluded, 
amidst cries of “ Long live Our Lady of the Pillar the 
ceremony of the fSie Dieu, which had been interrupted 2s, si. ' 
by the commencement of the siege on the 16 th June.^ 

In truth, while this sanguinai'y conflict was raging in 
Saragossa, disasters of the most serious nature had been Operations 
experienced by the French in the south and east of Spain. L VaSi. 
^ Moncey, who had set out fi’om Madrid early in June, 

'' with eight thousand men, to suppress the insurrection in pt‘te48. 
Valencia and cut off the communication between that 
city and Saragossa, reached Cuenca on the 11 th, where 
he remained inactive for several days. Resuming at 
length his march on the 16 th, he advanced by Pesquiera 
towards V alencia : but as he penetrated farther into the 
f country, the universal desei’tion of the towns and villages, 

' and evident traces of armed men on his line of march, 
gave gloomy presages of an approaching storm. In the 
first instance, however, these indications proved fallacious. 

Some Swiss companies, with a body of armed peasants 
and four pieces of cannon, had, indeed, taken post to 
defend tlie strong and important pass of the bridge of 
Pajazo, on the river Gabriel; but the new levies dispersed June si. 
on the first appearance of the enemy, and the greater 
part of the Swiss troops joined the invaders ; so that the 
bridge was gained without any difficulty. Encouraged by 
this success, Moncey wi'ote to General Chabran, who was 
ordered to co-operate with him from the side of Catalonia, 

I appointing a rendezvous on the 28 th, under the walls of 
: Valencia; and, advancing forward, approached the rocky 

ridge of calcareous mountains called the Cabrillas, which 
1^! forms the western 'boundary of the kingdom of Valencia, 

1 and the original sea-wall, built by nature, of the lofty ?: 

; plateau of ^stile against the waves of the Mediterranean 
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Sea. A single I'oad trayersed, by a rapid and laborious 
ascent, tbis rugged barrier ; and as tbe adjoining heights 
AYere impassable for cavalry, a more advantageous position 
for resisting the enemy could not have been desired. The 
summits of the rocks which bordered the defile on either 
side were covered with armed peasants, to the number of 
six thousand; and four pieces of artillery, sujjported by a 
regiment of regular troops, and a troop of horse, guarded 
the main road. All these obstacles, however, were speedily 
OTercome. While the cavalry and artillery engaged tlie 
attention of the enemy in front. General Harispe turned 
their flank, and by a rapid attack over almost inaccessible 
rocks, threw them into confusion, dispersed the new levies, 
and captured all the ammunition, baggage, and artillery. 
Nothing now remained to retard the advance of the 
invaders ; the summit of the ridge was soon gained, from 
which the French soldiers, wearied with the arid moun- 
tains and waterless plains of Castile, beheld, with the 
. delight of the Israelites of old, the green plains and irri- 
gated meadows and level richness of the promised land, 
and three days afterwards they appeared before the walls 
of Valencia.^ 

Situated on the right of the Guadalaviar or Turia, and 
in the vicinity of the sea, Valencia is one of the most 
: delightful cities which' is to be found in Europe. It con- 
tains eighty thousand inhabitants ; but of that num- 
ber more than one-half inhabit the enchanting suburban 
villas which lie without the walls. These walls cotisist 
of an old rampart of unhewn stones, rudely put together, 
including within their circuit a decayed citadel. In a 
"military point of view, therefore, it could hardly be 
regarded as a place of defence; but the spirit and circum- 
stances of the inhabitants rendered the slightest rampart 
a tower of strength. The enthusiasm of the people ran 
high ; their hatred of the invaders was inextinguishable ; 
and the crimes they had committed were too serious to 
give them any rational hope of safety but in the most 
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determined resistance. It is a melancholy but certain 
fact, that in reTolutionary movements, as in all others 
where passion is the prime movei', the most enduring and 
often successful efforts result from the consciousness of 
such enormities as leave no hope but in obstinate hostility 
—“una spes victis, nullam sperare salutem.” The junta 
had ably and energetically directed the public activity ; 
engineers had marked out intrenchments and planted 
batteries to protect the principal gates of the city ; a 
fortified camp had been constructed at a league from the 
walls ; and the inhabitants, without distinction of age, 
rank, or sex, had laboured night and day, for several 
weeks past, to complete the works on which their common 
safety depended. Within the gates, preparations had been 
made for the most vigorous I’esistance; trenches Lad been 
cut, and barriers constructed across the principal streets; 
chariots and carts overturned, so as to impede the advance 
of the assailants; the windows were filled with mattresses, 
and the doors barricaded; wdiile a plentiful array of fire- 
arms, stones, and boiling oil, was prepared on the flat tops 
of the houses to rain down death on the enemy. ^ 

The wreck of the troops and armed peasants who had 
combated at the Cabrillas, took refuge in the intrenched 
camp at Cuarte without the walls, where they occupied 
in force the sides of the canal which unites the waters of 
the Guadalaviar to those of the Fera. In that position 
they were attacked early on the morning of the 27tli, 
an4 after three hours’ firing, driven back to the batteries 
and intrenchments in front of the gates. There, how- 
ever, a more determined stand was made : and Moncey, 
desirous of bringing rrp his whole forces and artillery, 
deferred the attack on the city itself tiU the following 
day. Hardly an eye was closed in Valencia during the 
succeeding night. All ranks, and both sexes, laboured 
incessantly to complete the preparations for defence ; and 
so great wms the universal activity, that when the rays of 
the morning sun appeared above the blue expanse of the 
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CHAP. Mediterranean, it was hardly possible for the assailants ' 
, to hope for success except from the pusillanimity of the 

defenders, Moncey disposed his field-pieces in the most 
favourable situations to reply to the heavy artillery on 
the ramparts and outworks, and, having driven the enemy 
through the subimbs, commenced the assault. Such, how- 
ever, was the vigour of the defence, that very little 
advantage was gained. The light artillery of the French 
was soon overpowered by the heavy cannon on the walls ; 
a murderous fire of grape was kept up from the top of 
the rampart and the in ti’enchments round the entrance of 
the city; while the new levies, wholly unable to withstand 
the shock of their veteran opponents in the open field, 
contended on terms of comparative equality in the houses 
and behind the walls or enclosures adjoining the gates. 
The enthusiasm within increased as the fire approached 
their dwellings : the priests traversed the streets with the 
cross in their hands, exhorting the people to continue the 
■ contest; the women brought up ammunition to the com- 
.batants ; and wdien the grapeshot began to fail, the ladies 
of rank instantly furnished an ample supply of missiles 
to charge the guns. A city so defended was beyond the 
reach of a couf-de-main : the French ti'oops rajiidly 
iTori 333 away under the dropping fire with which they 

33(FNay. ;! were assailed from many different quarters ; and in the 
Hi.’2S4,259! evening Moncey drew off to Cuarte, having lost two thou- 
sand men in this fruitless attack.^ 

The spirit of ^he Valencians was roused to the very 
Progress of liigliest pitch by this glorious result ; and in the first 
burst of their triumph they confidently expected that the 
Conde CerveUon, who commanded a corps six thousand 
thlt consisting chiefly of armed peasants, on the banks 

, 1; . of the Xucar, would fall uppii the enemy in his retreat, 
and complete his destruetidTi.vy’^^tt it is a veTy different 
thing for insurgents^tQ, repS(l5% an. assailant from behind 
walls, and def^t. him While these 

flattering illiisidnt: were filling the city with transport. 
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Cervellon himself naiTowly escaped destruction. Attacked chap. 
by Moncey in his retreat, he was surprised with one-half — — 
of his corps on one side of the river, and the remainder 
on the other. The part first assailed made a feeble resis- 
tance : in the confusion of the rout, the French made 
themselves masters of a bridge, and, rapidly passing over, 
soon completed the defeat of the portion on the other 
side. Two days after, three thousand, who had escaped July a 
from the first disaster, wmre attacked and dispersed, with 
the loss of all their artillery, near Almanza, the celebrated 
theatre of the victory of the French over the allies in the 
War of the Succession. But these advantages, though con- 
siderable, gained by a I'etreating army in the course of its 
flight, wei"e no counterpoise to the disaster experienced 
before Valencia. The whole province was up in arms at 
the glorious tidings; the communication both with Cata- 
lonia and Madrid was cut off ; Cuenca was besieged by 
a body of seven thousand peasants, who overpowered the 
detachment left in that town ; and though the victors July i. 
were themselves assailed two days after, and dispersed 
with great slaughter, by Caulaincourt, whom Savary 
despatched from Madrid with a powerful body of horse 
to restore the communication with Moncey in that quar- Juiys. 
ter, yet the object of the advance towards Valencia was 
totally lost. The French general, finding that Frbre, 
with his division, on whose aid he had calculated in a 
renewed attack which he was preparing against that city, , 
had been recalled to Madrid by orders of Savary, who 
w'as alarmed at the advance of Cuesta and Blake towards Fo^.iii.seo, 
the Gimdarrama pass, gave up the expedition in deS|)air, ioTu. 
and returned by Ocana to the capital.^ 

The ultimate failure of the expedition of Moncey 
towai’ds Valencia was occasioned by the terror excited in Aiv»nceof 
the capita^- by;tho-Hbii^!8ppp^.’{^TKB0|i'rbf j.paeSta and 
Blake, witti’ their united.,fQ^s,-n.pon tie’ Frenbh line of 
communication between and Bayonne fron- 

tier. There, it was evident, was the vital point of the 
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contest; there a disaster would instantly be attended 
with fatal consequences. Secui’ed in that quarter, the 
failure of less considerable expeditions emanating from 
the capital was of comparatiTely little importance. Napo- 1 
leon, who was strongly impressed with these views, had | 
used the utmost efforts to reinforce Bessibres, to whom the r 
defence of the line through Old Castile was intrusted ; 
and after providing for the occupation of the various 
points in which he had so eaiiy and successfully sup- 
pressed the insurrection, he could concentrate twenty 
thousand men to act against the enemy, who were 
approaching from the Galician mountains. But mean- 
time the enemy had not been idle. Filanghieri, captain- 
general of Galicia, had, with the aid of the bountiful 
supplies of England, succeeded in organising twenty-five 
thousand men — including the soldiers who had come to 
Corunna from Oporto, originally part of J unot’s expedi- 
tion, and the garrisons of that place and Ferrol — and, with 
a considerable train of artillery, had taken post in the : 

mountains ten miles in the rear of Astorga. The situa- i 

tion of this corps, threatening the line of communication | 

between Bayonne and Madrid, was such as to excite the | 

utmost disquietude in the breast of Napoleon ; and he f 

sedulously impressed upon Savary that it was there that ; 

the decisive blow ivas to be struck. ^ 

That general, however, was not so well aware as his 
imperial master where the vital point was to be found ; 
.and, instead of reinforcing Bessieres with all his dispos- 
able forces, he despatched Frere with his division on the 
track of Moncey, to endeavour to reopen the communi- 
cation with that marshal, which the intervening insm- 

* -A stroke delivered by Bessidres,” said be, would paralyse all Spain. 
What signifies now Valencia and Andalusia? The only way really to strengthen 
Dupont is to reinforce Bessieres. There is not a citizen of Madrid, not a pea- 
sant in the remotest valleys of Spain, who does not feel that the fate of the 
campaign is exclusively in the hands of Marshal Bessieres. What a misfortune, 
then, that in so important an affair we should lose a chance, how inconsiderable 
soever, of success.” — Napoleoi:? Savaby, JwZy 13, 1808; Foy, iv. 45, 46; 
aiid Naplee, i. Appendice, No. 4, 
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rection had entirely cut off; and sent on Vedel and 
Gobert, with their respective dmsions, to reinforce 
Dupont, who had by this time ci'ossed the Sierra Morena, 
and was far advanced in his progi'ess through Andalusia. 
Impressed, in a short time afterwards, with the increasing 
danger to his communications which arose from the 
junction of the Galician army near Astorga with that 
which still kept its ground in Leon under Cuesta, he 
hastily countermanded these orders; recalled Frere to 
Madrid ; ordered A^edel, Gobert, and even Dupont him- 
self, to remeasure their steps, and held himself in readi- 
ness to march from the capital with all the disposable 
ti-oops he could collect, to reinforce Bessibres on the line 
of the great northern communication. These dispositions, 
as usual with alterations made in general designs on the 
spur of the moment, and in presence of the enemy, were 
essentially erroneous. The decisive point should liave been 
looked to at first; the subsequent vacillation was too late 
to strengthen Bessihres, but was calculated essentially to 
weaken Dupont, whom it went to deprive, in circumstances 
of imminent danger, of one of his best divisions. As such, 
they excited the greatest displeasure in Napoleon, who 
gave vent to it in an able and acrimonious despatch, 
(which throws great light on the state of the campaign at 
this period,) and never afterwards in military transactions 
intrusted Savary with any important command.^'"' But 
meanwhile the danger had blown over in the north. 
Bessieres, though unsupported, had not only made head 

* «Tlie FrcBcIi affairs in Spain/’ said Napoleon, ''would be in an oxccllent 
state if Robert’s diviBion had nifircbcd upon Valladolid to support .Bessieres, and 
Frere’s division Jtad occupied San Clemente, alike read}^ to reinforce Moncey or 
Dupont, as circumstances might require. Instead of this, Gobert having been 
directed upon Dupont, and Frere being with Moncey, harassed and weakened 
by marcheH and counter-marches, our situation has been sensibly injured. It is 
a great mistake not to have occupied the citadel of Segovia ; of all positions in 
that quarter it is the most dangerous to the French aimy, as, situated between 
two roads, it intercepts both communications. If Dupont akouhl eupermice a 
chechyit is of no contiequence ; the only effect of it would be to leave him to 
repass the mountains; but a stroke delivered to Mai’shal Bessieres would tell on 
the heart of the army, 'would give it a locked jaw, and speedily bo felt in all 
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against Cuesta and Blake,' but defeated them ; and a 
great Yictorj in tlie plains of Leon bad opened to Josepli 
the gates of Madrid. | 

Blake, M'ith the army of Galicia, having effected a ' 
junction with the remains of Cuesta’s troops which had | 
escaped the rout of Palencia, their united forces left a 
division at Benavente to protect their stores, and advanced 
into the plains of Leon to give battle to Bessieres. This 
plan could not but appear rash, considering the veteran 
character of the French troops, their superiority in cavalry, 
and the undisciplined crowd of which a large part of the 
Spanish levies was composed. It was undertaken solely 
on the responsibility of Cuesta, who had assumed the , 
chief command, and against the strongest remonstrances 
of Blake, who urged that, by falling back to the frontiers 
of Galicia, where the French general could never pretend 
to follow them, they would gain time to discipline and 
equip their troops, and would soon be enabled to advance 
again at the head of fprty thousand effective men. This : 
sage counsel was rejected. Cuesta, who was a brave but 
inexperienced veteran, equally headstrong and obstinate, 
insisted upon an immediate action ; and finding that 
Blake still declined to obey, he addressed himself to the 
junta of Galicia, who, yielding to popular clamour-, seconded 
his orders, and directed Blake forthwith to advance and 
give battle. Having now no alternative but submission, 
Blake did the utmost in his power, during the short inter- . 
val which remained, to put his troops into good condition ; 

its extremities. It is on this account that it is so unfortunate that the pre- 
scribed orders have not been specifically obeyed. The army of Bessieres should 
have had at least eight thousand men more than it haS; in order to remove all 
chance of a disaster in that quarter, The affair of Valencia was a matter of no 
importance; Moncey alone was adequate to it, it was absurd to think of rein- 
forcing him. If he could not take that town with the forces he had, he could 
not have done so with twenty thousand nioi'e; in that case it would become an 
affair of artilleiy. You cannot take by a single stroke a town with eighty 
thousand or a hundred thousand inhabitants, wlio have barricaded the streets .. 
and fortified the houses. ^ Fr^re, therefore, could have added nothing to the 
means of Moncey against Valencia, while the abstraction of his division seriously 
weakened Dupont. Moreover, if the latter general w'as to be succoured, it would 
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and on the 13 th July, Cuesta - moved forward with the 
united forces, amonnting to twenty-five thousand infantry, 
four hundred cavalry, and thirty pieces of cannon, to Rio- 
Seco. Bessieres’ force was much less numerous, amount- 
ing only to fifteen thousand men, and twenty-five guns : 
but of these nearly two thousand wei’e admirable horse- 
men, and the composition of the whole was such as more 
than to counterbalance the inferiority in point of num- 
bers.^ , 

The dispositions of Cuesta for the battle w^ere as faulty 
as the resolution to hazard it was ill advised. Contrary 
alike to the rules of the military art, and the dictates of 
common sense on the subject, he drew up his troops in 
tw'o lines at the distance of a mile and a half from each 
other. The first, ten thousand strong, under Blake, 
with fifteen pieces of cannon, but in great part composed 
of raw levies, was stationed on a plateau in advance, of 
rugged and difficult access ; the second, fifteen hundred 
toises (nine thousand feet) in the. rear, led by Cuesta in 
person, consisted of fifteen thousand men, almost all regu- 
lar soldiers, and fifteen guns. The few cavalry they had 
were with the first line. Bessieres, perceiving at once the 
advantage wiiich this extraordinary disposition offered to 
an enterprising attack, prepared to avail himself to the 
utmost of it, by throwing the bulk of his forces into the 
wide chasm between the two lines, so as to overwhelm 
the first before the second could come up to its assistance. 
Penetrating rapidly into the open space between the two 

have been better to have sent him a single regiment direct, than thi’oe by so cir- 
CAiitoxis a route as that by which Frere was ordered to march. In civil wars it is 
the important points Avhich must be defended, and no attempt should be made to 
go everywhere. The grand object of all the armies should be to preserve Madrid; 
it is there that everything is to be lost or won. Madrid cannot be seriously 
menaced excex>t by the army of Galicia: but it may be so there; for Bessieres 
has not adequate forces to insure its defeat. It may be threatened by the army of 
Andalusia, but hardly endangered ; for in proportion as Dupont falls back, be 
is reinforced, and with their twenty thousand men he and Vedel should at 
least be able to keep the enemy in check in that quarter.” — N<)U^ addressed to 
on the affairs of Spain hy Nafolbon, IZthJidy 1808; talcen a^t the hattle 
of Yitorm in King Joseph’s Portfolio; Napieb, i. AppendisCf No. 1. 
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CHAP, parts of the army, he attacked Blake both in flank and 
rear H'ith such vigour, that in an instant his lines U'ere 
J808. bi.oten, his artillery taken, his men dispersed. As soon 
as ho saw the rout of his first line, Cuesta moved forward 
with the second to the attack, and succeeded in reaching 
the enemy before the disorder consequent on their rapid 
success and pursuit had been repaired. The consequences 
j ... had welluigh proved fatal to the victors. Cuesta’s right 
mofha’ wing, advancing swiftly and steadily forward in good 
107. order, overthrew several French battalions which had not 
fully recovered their ranks, and captured four guns.^ 

This disaster, like that experienced by Zach’s grenadiers 
iMeatoHhe at Mai’cngo, might, with a less skilful commander or less 
Spamaids. ti’oops, have tumed the fortune of the day; for the 

example of disorder is contagious, and the confusion was 
already spreading into the French centre, when Bessieres, 
with the cavalry of the Imperial Guard, twelve hundred 
strong, charged Cuesta’s right, which had become exposed 
by the rapidity of its advance, in flank, with great vigour; 
and Merle’s division, returning from the pursuit of Blake, 
renewed the combat in front. A short but sanguinary 
struggle ensued. The Spanish infantry fought bravely, 
and for a few minutes the fate of the battle was unde- 
cided ; but at length they were broken, and the loud 
shouts of victory, which had been raised in the Castilian 



ranks, passed to the French side. After this it was no 
longer a battle, but a massacre and rout ; the Spaniards 
broke and dispersed on all sides, leaving eighteen guns, 
and their whole ammunition, besides two thousand 
prisoners, in the hands of the enemy. Three thousand 
had fallen on the field, while the loss of the victors did 
not exceed twelve hundred men. The town of Rio-Seco, 
taken in the pursuit, was sacked and plundered with mer- 
ciless severity, and all the nuns in the convents were sub- 
jected to the brutal violence of the soldiery. Few days 
have been more disastrous to Spain ; for, worse than the 
loss of artillery and prisoners, it destroyed ail confidence 
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in the ability of their troops to withstand the enemy chap. 
in the field; while to Napoleon it was the source of -——4- 
unbounded, and, as it turned out, premature exultation. 

“ It is Villa Viciosa,” he exclaimed, when the joyful 
intelligence arrived at Bayonne ; “ Bessieres has placed 
Joseph on the throne of Spain.” * Deeming the war ovei’, 
he left that fortress, and pursued his journey by Bordeaux igouth, 
for the French capital : while Joseph, relieved now of all loVjfgio 
anxiety in regard to his communications, pursued his 
journey to Madrid, where he arrived, as already men- Nai)’.i.‘i67. 
tioned, on the 21st July.^ 

Napoleon was premature in this judgment : Rio-Seco ^ 
placed Joseph on the throne of Madrid ; but it neither FmthCTpre- 
finishod the war nor maintained him there. The emperor rapoiX'*^ 
did not, however, suspend his military preparations : 
nine thousand Poles, who had entered the service of 
France, wore directed, with four regiments of infantry 
and two of cavalry, from the Grand Army in Germany, 
towards the Pyrenees. All the princes of the Rhenish 
Confederacy received orders to send a regiment each in 
the same direction : the Guards of Joseph followed him to 
Spain from Naples. Tuscany and the kingdom of Italy 
were commanded to send their contingents to reinforce 
Duliesmo in Catalonia. Reinforcements to the amount 
of forty thousand men were thus provided, which all 
arrived in Spain during the three following months, but 
too late to arrest the progress of misfortune. While both . 
tlie French Emperor and his royal brother wei’e indulging ,, 
in tlic sanguine hojjo that all was terminated, a dreadful 48, 4.9. 
disaster had occurred in Andalusia,^ and a blow been 

In allu8uon to tlie battle at Villa Viciosaj wbere Pliilip V. and the Duke 
do Veiuldme gained a eompicte victory over the Allies, which decided the 
Succession War in ftivour of the house of Boui'bori. But the comparison was 
the reverse of tlie truth ; for at Villa Vxciosa, Philip and the Spaniards com- 
bated for Spain against foreign armies ; and the aifair was decisive, for the 
whole military force of both sides -was collected in one field ; whereas at Rio- 
Seco the general of an intrusive king sought to beat down the native troops of 
Castile, and a fragment only of the military strength, of either side was 
engaged . — Bee Foy, iv. 47. 
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CHAP, struck on tlie banks of tbe Guadalquiyir wliicb resounded 
1_ from one end of Europe to the other. 

Dupont, who "was at Toledo when the insurrection 
Majch of broke out in all parts of Spain, received, on the 24t]i 
AiiLiusia. May, an order from Murat, then lieutenant-genei*al of 
Spain, to move upon Cadiz, by the route of the Sierra 
Plate 48 . Morena, Cordova, and Seville. He was to be joined in 
Andalusia by four thousand men and ten guns drawn 
from the army of Portugal. Having immediately set out, 
he experienced no resistance while traversing the open 
plains of la Mancha ; and in tbe Sierra Morena found 
the villages indeed deserted, but no enemy to dispute his 
Juno 2 . progress. At Andujar, however, where he arrived on the 
2d June, he received information of the real state of 
matters in that province — ^that Seville, Cadiz, and all the 
principal towns were ruled by juntas, which had declared 
war against France; that the army at St Roque had 
joined the patriot cause, and that the peasants by 
thousands were flocking into the burghs to enrol them- 
selves under the national banners. Alarmed by this 
intelligence, Dupont wrote to Madrid for reinforcements ; 
and, after establishing an hospital at Andujar and taking 
measures of precaution to secure his rear, set out four 
days afterwards, and continued his march towards Cor- 
dova, still following the left bank of the Guadalquivir. 
This road, however, after running eight-and-twenty leagues 
OR that bank of the river, crosses it at Alcolea by a long 
Foy, 1 ^ 224 , bridge of nineteen arches, strongly constructed of black 
ui. marble. It was at its extremity that the Spaniards 
awaited the enemy. ^ 

The end of the bridge on the left bank was fortified bv 

' 24» ■ ' ' ' : y 

Capture of a tete-de-pont ; twelve guns were mounted on the right 
o^Akoila. bank to enfilade the approach to it, and three thousand 
regular troops, supported by ten thousand armed peasants, 
waited in Alcolea to dispute the passage; while the 
heights on the left bank, in the rear of the French, were 
occupied by a cloud of insurgents ready to faU on their 
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rear as soon as they were actively engaged with the 
more regular force in the front. The French general, — . 
seeing such preparations ready for his reception, delayed 
the attack till the following morning, and meanwhile made 
his dispositions against the numerous enemies by wdiom 
he was surrounded. This w'as no difficult matter; a very 
small part only of the Spanish force w^as adequate to the 
encounter of regular soldiei's. At daybreak on the follow- 
ing morning, General Fresia, with a battalion of infantry Junes, 
and a large body of cavalry, attacked the peasants on the 
left bank, and by a few charges dispersed them : at the 
same time a column with ease broke into the Ute-de-pont, 
the works of which were not yet finished, and rapidly 
charging across the bridge, of which the arches had not 
been cut, routed the Spanish troops at Alcolea on the 
opposite side with such loss that all their artillery was 
taken. Echevaria, the commander, despairing of defend- 224°Wo ' 
ing Cordova, fled with such precipitance, that before 
night he reached Ecija, twelve leagues from the field of 320', 321.’ ' 
battle.^ , 

Abandoned to their own resources, and destitute of any 
leaders for their guidance, the magistrates having all fled Taking'and 
on the first alarm, the inhabitants of Cordova, before COTdo™. 
which the French presented themselves the same day, 
were in no condition to resist the invaders. The gates 
nevertheless w'ere shut, and the old tourers which flanked, 
them approaches filled with armed men, by whom, as the 
cannon of the enemy approached, a feeble fire was kept 
up. A parleying for surrender, however, took place, and 
the conferences were going on, when, under pretence of a 
few random shots from some windows, the guns were dis- 
charged at the gates, which were instantly burst open ; 
the troops rushed into the town, where hardly any resis- 
tance was made, but which notwithstanding underwent 
all the horrors of a place carried by assault. A scene of 
indescribable horror ensued, fraught with acute but pass- 
ing suffering to the Spaniards, w'ith lasting disgrace to the 
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Frencli. A universal pillage took place. Every public 
establishment was sacked, every private bouse plundered. 
Armed and unarmed men were slaughtered indiscrimi- 
nately ; women ravished; the churches plundered ; even 
the venerable cathedral, originally the much-loved mosque 
of the Ommiade Caliphs, which had survived the devas- 
tations of the first Christian conquest, six hundred years 
before, was stripped of its riches and ornaments, and 
defiled by the vilest debauchery. Nor was this merely 
the unbridled license of subaltern insubordination, too 
common on such occasions with the best disciplined forces. 
The general-in-chief and superior officers themselves set 
the first example of a rapacity as pernicious as it was 
disgraceful ; and from the plunder of the Treasury and 
Office of Consolidation, Dupont contrived to realise above 
10,000,000 reals, or £100,000 sterling. Not content 
with this hideous devastation, the French general, when 
the sack had ceased, overwhelmed the city by an enor- 
mous contribution. It is some consolation, amidst so 
frightful a display of military license and unbridled 
cupidity, that a righteous retribution speedily overtook its 
perpetrator’s ; that it was the load of their public and 
private plunder which shortly after retarded their retreat 
along the banks of the Guadalquivir ; and that it was 
anxiety to preserve their ill-gotten spoil which paralysed 
their arms in the field, and brought an unheard-of disgi'ace 
on the French standards.^ * 

* Colonel Napier says, (1114, Isfc edit.) ^^ As the inhabitants took no part 
in the contest, and I’eceived the French without any signs of aversion, the 
'ivas protected from pillage, and Dupont fixed his headquarters there.” 
It would be well if he would specify the authority on which this assertion is 
made, as it is directly contrary to the united testimoiy of even the most 
liberal French and Spanish historians. Foy says, with his usual candour, 
^'To some musket-shots^ discharged almost by accident from the win- 
dows, the French answered by a continued discharge, and speedily burst 
open the gates. Men without arms, without the means of resistance, were 
slaughtered in the streets; the houses, the churches, even the celebrated 
mosque, which the Christians had converted into a cathedral, -were alike 
sacked. The ancient capital of the Ommiade Caliphs, the greatest kings 
which Spain ever beheld, saw scenes of horror renewed such as it had not 
witnessed since the city was taken in 1236 by Ferdinand King of Castile. 
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Dupont remained sereral days at Cordova; but learning chap. 
that the insurrection had spread, and was gathering — 
strength in all directions, and finding his comniunica- 
tions with Madrid intercepted by the patriot bands in Accumuia-^ 
his rear, he deemed it imprudent to make any further rounVthe 
advance in the direction of Seville. Meanwhile the 
insurgents closed around and hemmed him in on every 
side. The armed peasants of Jaen and its vicinity crossed 
the Guadalquivir, and overwhelmed the detachment left 
at Andujar in charge of the sick there, and with savage 
cruelty, in revenge for the sack of Cordova, put them all 
to death ; the smugglers of the Sierra Morena, relinquish- 
ing their illicit traffic for a more heart-stining conflict, 
issued from their gloomy retreats, and beset all the passes 
of their inaccessible mountains. Even the peasants of 
la Mancha had caught the flame. The magazines of 
Mudela had fallen into their power ; the sick at Man- 
zanares had been barbarously put to the sword ; the roads 
were so beset that even considerable detachments in the 
rear were captured or defeated ; GeneiM Roize, with a 
body of four hundred convalescents, rvas overthrown in 
the open plains of la Mancha; and after having joined 
five hundred light horse under General Ligier Belair, the 
united array was deemed inadequate to forcing the passes 
of the Sierra Morena, and fell back towards Toledo. 

These accumulating disasters, which were greatly magnified 
by popular rumour, and the impossibility of getting any 

These terrible scenes had no excuse in the losses sustained by the conqueror ; 
for the attack of the town had not cost them ten mcn^ and the total success 
of the day liad only weakened them by thirty killed and eighty wounded.” 

Toreno, though a decided liberal Spanish historian, — ‘'‘Rushing into 
the town, the French proceeded, killing or wounding all those whom they 
met on their road : they sacked the houses, the temples, even the humblest 
dwellings of the poor. The ancient and celebrated cathedral became the 
prey of the insatiable and destructive rapacity of the stranger. The massacre 
was great, the quantity of precious spoil collected immense. From the single 
depots of the Treasury and the Consolidation, Dupont obtained ten million 
reals, besides the sums extracted from public and private places of deposit. 

It was thus that a population "was delivered up to plunder which had neither 
made nor attempted the slightest resistance.^-— Foy, hi. 230, 231 ; and 
Tobeno, i. 322. 
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CHAP, correct detail of the facts from the general interruption of 
the communications, produced such an impression on 
1808. Dupont that he deemed it hopeless to attempt any 
farther advance into Andalusia— a resolution which proved 
the salvation of that province, and, in the end, of Spain ; for 
such was the state of anarchy and irresolution which pre- 
vailed among the troops intrusted with its defence, that, had 
j poy ;;; advaticcd boldly forward and followed up his successes 
234 , 236. _ at Alcolea and Cordova with the requisite vigour, Seville 
Nap. i‘. lit would at once have fallen into his power, and the insur- 
rection in that quarter might have been entirely crushed.^ 
Castanos, -indeed, was at the head of eight thousand 
Dismly of regular troops, drawn from the camp at St Roque, and an 
iards^S onthusiastic but undisciplined body of thirty thousand 
oTBuponr peasants assembled at Utrera. But the latter part 

of this force was incapable of any efficient operations in 
the field; and such was the consternation occasioned, in 
the first instance, by the success of the French irruption, 
that the general-in-chief was desirous of retiring to Cadiz, 
and making its impregnable fortifications the citadel of an 
intrenched camp, where the new levies might acquire 
some degree of consistency, and the support of ten or 
twelve thousand British troops might, in case of necessity, 
be obtained. The authority of Castanos was merely 
nominal ; Morla, governor of Cadiz, was his enemy ; and 
the junta of Seville issued orders independent of either: 
so that the former general, despairing of success, had 
actually, under pretence of providing for the security of 
Cadiz, embarked his heavy artillery for that fortress. 
From this disgrace, however, the Spaniards were relieved 
by the apprehensions of the enemy. A pause in an 
invading army is dangerous at all times, but especially so 
when an insurrection is to be put down by the moral 
influence of its advance. The hesitation of Dupont at 
Cordova proved his ruin. He remained ten days inactive- ■ 
there, during which the whole efiect of his victory was lost. 
Confidence returned to the enemy from the hourly increase 
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of their force, and the evident alarm of the French general : 
and at length some intercepted despatches to Savary were 
found to contain so doleful an account of his situation, 
that not only were all thoughts of retiring farther laid 
aside, but it was resolved immediately to advance, and 
surround the enemy in the city which he had conquered^ 
The fears of Dupont, however, prevented Cordova from 
a second time becoming the theatre of military license. 
Detachments of peasants had occupied all the passes in 
the Sierra Moi’ena : troops, including some regulars, were 
accumulating in the direction of Granada, with the 
design of seizing Carolina and intercepting his retreat to 
la Mancha. Fame had magnified the amount of the 
forces descending into the plains of Leon, under Cuesta 
and Blake ; and rumours had got abroad that Savary was 
fortifying himself in the Retire. Unable to withstand 
the sinister presentiments consequent on such an accumu- 
lation of adverse incidents, the French general resolved 
to fall back ; and accordingly broke up fi-om Cordova on 
the 16 th June, and three days afterwards reached Andujar, 
without having experienced any molestation. A strong 
detachment was immediately sent off to Jaen, which 
defeated the insurgents, and took a severe but not unde- 
served vengeance on the inhabitants for their barbarity 
to the sick at Andujai’, by sacking and burning the town.* 
The supplies, however, which Dupont expected from this 
excursion were not obtained ; for every article of pro- 
visions which the town contained was consumed in the 
conflagration. Both sides after this continued inactive for 
above three weeks, during which the sick in the French 
hospital, as usual with a retreating army, rapidly aug- 
mented ; while the Spanish forces, under Castanos, wliich 

^ That sever%, however deplorable, was perhaps rendered necessary, and 
therefore justified, by the massacre of the sick at Andujar : but, in the pro- 
sec^^bh of their ordei’s, the French soldiers proceeded to excesses as w’anton 
as they were savage ; massacring old men, and infants at the breast, and 
exercising the last acts "‘of cruelty on some sick friars of St Domingo and St 
Augustine, who could not escape from the town.— Toreno, i. 326. 
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CHAP. HOW approached, iucreased so much, by reinforcements 
— ^£!l_ fi'om all quarters, that that general could now muster 
above twenty thousand regular infantry and two thou- 
sand horse, besides a motley crowd of thirty thousand j 
armed peasants under his command. During the same “ 
period, however, powerful reinforcements reached the 
French general ; for Gobert, with his division, whose 
absence from Leon Napoleon had so bitterly lamented, 
joined Vedel at Baylbe on the 15th July, and a brigade 
was pushed on under Ligier Belair to open up the com- 
iirffeo.' munication with the main body at Andujar. But the 
generals, now deeming the escape of the French 
326, 360 . impossible, were taiing measures for enveloping the * 
whole, and forcing them to surrender. ^ 
gg In truth the long delay afforded by the inactivity of 
S|amsii|ian Dupout had been turned to the best account by the 
and prepm- Spanish general. In the . interim he contrived to give a 
menteraT" Certain degree of consistence to his numerous but tumul- 
both sides. of peasants : while the disembarkation of 

General Spencer with five thousand English troops chiefly 
from Gibraltar, at port St Mary’s, near Cadiz, inspired 
general confidence by securing a rallying point in case of 
disaster. At length the regular troops from Granada, St 
Roque, Cadiz, and other quarters having all assembled, 
to the number of eight-and-twenty thousand foot and two I 
thousand horse, a combined plan of attack was agreed on. j 
The army was arranged in three divisions ; the first, under 
„ , Reding, a Swiss general of distinction, brother to the 

” Jifltc cll# ■ ' ■■ ■ o • . ^ 

XXV. g’sa intrepid patriot of the same name,^ received orders to 
Jttiyii. cross the Guadalquivir at Mengibar, and move to Baylen, 
in the rear of Andujar, where Dupont still was, and 
between that town and the Sierra Morena ; the second, 
under Coupigny, was to pass the same river at Villa- 
Nueva and support Reding ; while Castanos, with the 
third and the reserve, was to press the enemy in front, 
and a body of irregular troops, under Don Juan de la 
Cruz, passing by the bridge of Marmolejo, to harass 
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his right flank. A glance at the map will at once chap. 
show that the efiect of these dispositions, which were ' 
ably combined, was to throw a preponderating force in 
the rear of Dupont directly on his line -.of communi- 
cations, and either separate the division under his imme- 
diate command from those of Gobert and Veclel, or 
interpose between them all and the road to Madrid. 

They were promptly and vigorously carried into execution. 
Castanos, with the troops under his immediate command, 
approached to within a league of Andujar, and so alarmed 
Dupont that he sent to Vedel for assistance, who came juiy i4. 
with his whole division, except thirteen hundred men left 
to guard the ford of Mengibar. This small body was 
there attacked, two days after, by Reding with eight juiy is. 
thousand men, defeated, and the passage of the river 
forced ; Gobert, advancing from Baylen to support the 
broken detachment, received a ball in the forehead, and 
fell dead on the spot. The French in dismay retreated 
to Baylen ; and the Spaniards, under Reding, seeing 
themselves interposed in this manner between Gobert and 
Vedel, with forces little superior to either, taken singly, 
also retired in the night by the ford to the other bank of 
the river. But this bold irruption into the middle of 
their line of march, and the death of Gobert, spread 
consternation through the army. A loud cannonade, 
heard the whole day from the side of Andujar, where 
Castanos was engaging the attention of Dupont, induced 
the belief that they were beset on all sides ; and the 
accounts which reached both armies in the evening of the Poy," 

. . ' . ' ^ . . ? ir. 59, 66. 

disaster experienced before Valencia, increased the con- Jom. iii.eq, 
fidence of the Spaniards as much as it depressed the feel- 120, mi!"'' 
ings of the French soldiers.^* 

In the whole French army there was not a general of 

^ A singular coincidence oeciiiTed in relation to the place and day of the 
action in which General Gobert lost his life. On the same day (16th July) 
nearly six hundred years before, (16th July 1212,) there had been gained at 
the same place the great battle of Las Navas de Tolosa, by Alphonso IX. over 
tho Mussulman host of Spain and Africa^ two hundred thousand strong. 
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dmsion who bore a higher character than Dupont ; and 
when he set out for Andalusia, in command of so con- • 
siderable a force, it was uni versallj believed that he 
Avould win his marshal’s baton at Cadiz. In 1801, he | 
had distinguished himself, under Brune, in the winter 1 
campaign with the Austrians on the Italian plains : in 
1805, his gallant conduct had eminently contributed to 
the glorious triumph at Ulm ; in 1807, he had been not 
less conspicuous in the Polish war at Eylau and Fried- 
land. His courage was unquestionable: his talents of no 
ordinary kind. But it is one thing to possess the spirit 
and intrepidity which makes a good genei'al of division 
or colonel of grenadiers; it is another and a very different 
thing to be endowed with the moral resolution which is 
requisite to withstand disaster, and act with the decision 
and energy indispensable in a general-in-chief. In the 
situation in which he was now placed, there was but one 
course to adopt, and that was, to mass all his forces 
together, and bear down in a single column upon the -1 
enemy, so ns to re-open his communications, and secure, 
at all hazards, his retreat : and twenty thousand French 
soldiers assembled together were adequate to bursting 
through at a single point aU the troops of Spain.^ 

.Instead of this, he divided his force, and thereby 
exposed it to destruction. Vedel received orders to lead 
back to Baylen his own division, while the general-in- 
chief himself continued fronting Castanos at Andujar. ' 
But meanwhile Generals Dufour and Ligier Belair, who 
had been left at Baylen, were so much disquieted by the 
forces under Reding and Coupigny, which had now united 
together, and tlu’eatened them with an attack, that they 
retired towards Carolina, on the road to the Sierra 
Morena ; and Vedel, finding, on his arrival at Baylen, 

Gobert fell on tbe field still called the field of massacre^ from the carnage 
made of the Moors on that memorable occasion — the greatest -vdctovy, after 
that of Tours, ever gained'by the Chiistians over the soldiers of the Crescent. 

— Toreno, L 363. . 
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that it was entirely evacuated by the French troops, fol- chap. 
lowed them to the same place, with the design of securing 
the passes of the mountains in their rear. By this fatal 
movement the two divisions of the French army were irre- July is. 
Yoqably separated ; and Reding and Coupigny, finding 
no enemy to oppose them, entered in great force into 
Baylen, and established themselves there. Thus the two iFoy,iT67, 
hostile armies became interlaced in the most extraordinary 
manner : Castanos havingDupont between him and Reding, Nap. i.P22. 
and Reding being interposed between the French general ei. ‘ 
and his lieutenant Vedel.^ 

In such a situation a decisive advantage to one or other 

o 82 . 

party is at hand ; and it generally falls to the commander Movements 
who boldly takes the initiative, and brings his combined um’battbrf 
forces to bear on the isolated corps of his opponent, 19. 
Dupont, sensible of his danger, broke up from Andujar 
late on the evening of the 18 th, and marched towards 
Baylen, on his direct line of retreat ; while Reding and 
Coupigny, finding themselves relieved of all fears from 
Vedel and Dufour, who had moved to Carolina, at the 
entrance of the mountains, turned their faces to, the south- 
ward, and early on the following morning marched 
towards Andujar, with the design of co-operating with 
Castanos in the attack upon Dupont. Hearing, soon 
after starting, of his approach towards them, they 
took post in a strong position, intersected with ravines 
and covered by olive woods, in front of Baylen ; and 
soon the French outposts appeared in sight. Their forces, 
widely scattered, and coming up in disorder, resembled 
rather a detachment guarding an immense convoy than a 
corps equipped for field operations ; so heavily were they 
encumbered with five hundred baggage-waggons, which i-iVAToi-.i! 
conveyed along the artillery and ammunition stores, and iv.77. 
the ill-gotten plunder of Cordova.^ 

Great was the dismay of the French troops when, in 
the obscurity of the morning, an hour before sunrise, they 
suddenly came upon the Spanish array right in their 
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front, occupying this adrant'^eous position. There sas 
no time, however, .for deliberation ; for Castanos, having 
heard of their departure from Andujar, had shortly after 
entered that town, and, passing through it with the hulk ■; 
of his forces, was already threatening their rear. Dupont ^ 
immediately made his dispositions for forcing his way, 
sword in hand, through the barrier of steel which opposed 
his progress ; and had his troops been concentrated, there 
can he little doubt that he would have succeeded in doing 
so, and either thrown Reding back towards Vedel, or 
opened up his own communication with that general. 
But at this decisive moment the sack of Cordova proved 
their ruin. The troops were scattered along a line of 
march of three leagues in length, encumbered with innu- 
merable waggons ; the best were in rear to guard the 
precious convoy from the assaults of Castanos. ' Hastily 
assembling such troops as he could collect ip front, 
Dupont, with three thousand men, commenced- an attack 
■when the day broke, at four in the morning ; but his 
troops, fatigued by a long night-march, and discouraged 
by the unexpected and dangerous enemy which obstructed 
their advance, could make no impression on the S’u’iss 
regiments and Walloon guards, the floismr of the Spanish 
army, ■which there awaited their approach. After a gal- 
lant struggle, in which they sustained severe loss, they 
were driven back, and lost not only some guns which in 
the commencement of the action they had taken from the 
enemy, but even their own.i 

As biugade after brigade successively came up to the 
front, they were brought forward to the attack, but with 
no better success. The French troops, wnaried by a night- 
march, choked with dust, disordered by the encumbrance 
of baggage-waggons, overwhelmed by the burning sun of 
Andalusia in the dog-days, were no match for the steady 
S-wdss and Walloon guards, wdio had rested all night coolly , 
under the shade, in a strong position, or even for the ne^n^ 
levies, to whom Reding had imparted his own fearless 
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spirit. Their guns, 'which, came up' one by one in haste 
and confusion, and never equalled thosq which the enemy 
had in battery, were speedily dismounted by the 
superior force and aim of the Spanish artillery. Two 
thousqii^ men had already fallen on the side of the 
invaders, while scarce a tenth of the number wei’e dis- 
abled on that of their enemies. Heat and thirst over- 
whelmed even the bravest soldiers; and that fatal dejection 
which is the forerunner of disaster, was rapidly spreading 
among the young conscripts, when two Swiss regiments, 
which had hitherto bravely maintained the combat on 
the right, came to a parley with their brethren in the 
Spanish lines, and passed over to the side of Reding. 
At the same time a loud cannonade was heard in the 
rear ; and disordered fugitives, breathless from running, 
and aliUost melting with heat, burst through the ranks, 
and announced that a large body of the Spaniards under 
la Pena, the advanced guard of Castanos, was already 
menacing tlie rear. Despairing no w of extricating himself 
from his difficulties, ignorant of the situation of Vedel 
and Dufour, and deeming a capitulation the only ■n’'ay of 
preserving the army from destruction, Dupont sent to 
Reding to propose a suspension of arms, which was at 
once agreed to.^ 

While Dupont, with the corps under his immediate 
command, not ten thousand strong, was thus maintaining 
a painful and hopeless struggle with the concentrated 
masses of the Spaniards, more than double the amount 
of his troops, the remainder of his army, of equal force, 
under Vedel and Dufour, was occupied to no purpose at a 
distance from the scene of action. The whole of the 18 th 
was spent by these generals at Carolina in allowing the 
soldiers to repose, and repairing the losses of the artillery. 
But as the enemy, whom they expected to find at the 
entrance of the passes, had disappeared, and a loud 
cannonade was heard the following moiming on the side 
of Baylen, they rightly judged that it was there that the 
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deeisiTe point ■was to be found, and set out in that direc- 
tion. The distance from Carolina to Baylen -was only 
eighteen miles ; that from Andujar to the same place was 
sixteen : by a little activity, therefore, Vedel might have 
reached the rear of Reding as soon as Castands' could 
that of Dupont, and then the fate "which the Spanish 
generals designed for the French troops must have over- 
taken themselves. When he arrived at Gitaroman, ho'w- 
ever, about half way, the troops were so much exhausted 
by the heat that Vedel, though he heard the cannonade, 
now only six miles distant, hourly increasing, had the 
weakness to allow them some hours of i-epose. This 
halt proved decisive; while it continued, Dupont’s troops, 
whom he might with ease have reached in two hours, 
were reduced to desperation. At noon the firing suddenly 
ceased, and the soldiers flattered themselves that tlie 
danger had passed : it was the suspension of arms, which 
was about to bring unheard-of disgrace upon them all. 
When they resumed their march, at two ba the afternoon, 
they soon came upon the rear of Reding, and, discrediting 
the statement of an armistice, which ■was immediately 
made known to them, commenced an attack, made prisoners 
a battalion of Irish in the service of Spain, captured 
some guns, and dispersed the new levies which defended 
them. They were within a league of their comrades in , 
distress, when an offlcer from Dupont arrived with the 
mournful intelligence that a suspension of arms had been 
agreed to, and that they had no alternative but submission. 
It was all over; the halt of a few hours at Guaroman 
had ruined the expedition : twenty thousand men were 
about to lay down their arms ; Europe was to be electri- 
fied, the empire of Napoleon shaken to its foundation. 
Such is the importance of time in war.^ 

Dupont in the outset proposed a capitulation, in virtue 
of which the whole French troops were to be allowed to 
retire, with their artillery and baggage, out of Andalusia ; 
and Castanos was at first inclined to have acceded to the 
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proposal, deeming it an immense advantage to clear that chap. 
province of the enemy, and gain time in this way for . ^^..^ 1 .- 
completing his preparations. But at this critical moment 
the,:;dfespatches were intercepted and brought to head- 
quSiifei'S, which announced the approach of Cuesta to 
the capital, and recalled Dupont to aid in its defence. 

A convention would no longer be listened to : an absolute 
suri'ender of arms was required, under condition only of 
the troops being sent to France by sea. After many 
fruitless eiforts to avoid so hard a fate, this was agreed 
to by Dupont; but he insinuated to Vedel that he might 
endeavour to extricate himself from the toils. That 
general accordingly retired to Carolina; but the Spaniards 
threatened to put Dupont and his whole division to the 
sword if this movement was not stopped, and Vedel 
included in the capitulation. Intimidated by these men- 
aces, orders to this eifect ' were despatched by Dupont : 
and s 6 ‘ completely’ was the spirit of the French officers 
bi’oken, that, out of twenty-four whom Vedel assembled 
to deliberate on the course they should pursue at this 
43^is, only four, including that general himself, voted for 
disregarding the capitulation, and continuing their retreat, 
which was now open, to la Mancha. Nay, to such an 
extent did the panic extend, that a Spanish detachment 
crossed the mountains, and made prisoners, upon the 
strength of the capitulation of Baylen, all the French 
depots and insulated bodies as far as Toledo, which, with 
those who laid down their arms on the field, swelled the , „ • ,o 
captives to t^yent3"-one tnousand. Two tliousand had .^24^^ 
fallen in the battle — a thousand in the previous opera- Tot. i! aroi 
tions, or from the effect of sickness : twenty-four thousand u! 
men were lost to France 

Language can convey to future ages no adequate idea 
of the impression which this extraordinary event pro- 
duced in Europe. Hardly anything since the opening of 
the Revolutionary war had at all approached to it in 
im2:)ortance. Hitherto the career of the French armies 
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had been one of almost unbroken success ; and even though 
the talents of the Archduke Charles and the firmness of:, 
the Russians had for a time arrested the torrent, yet if 
had been suspended only to break out shortly after with ^ 
accumulated force, and sweep away every obstacle which . ^ 
courage, combination, or genius could oppose to its pro- 
gress, Even at their lowest point of depression, disgrace 
had never sullied the Republican ranks; victorious or 
vanquished, they had ever commanded the respect of 
their enemies ; no large bodies had laid down their 
arms ; their retreat had ever been that of brave and 
honourable men. Now, however, a disaster such as 
France had rarely experienced since the battle of Pavia i 
had overtaken their standards : twenty thousand men 
had surrendered; the imperial eagles had found in Anda- 
lusia the Caudine Forks. Fame and incorrect informa- 
tion gave greater importance to this triumph than even 
its intrinsic magnitude deserved. It was unknown or 
overlooked that it was by a skilful series of military move- 'j 
ments on the one side, and an extraordinary combination * 
of errors on the other, that Dupont had been brought to 
such hazardous straits ; by the firmness of the Swiss 
and Walloon guards, the precision in fire of the Spanish 
artilleiy, and the inexperience of his own troops, that 
he had been compelled to siuTender. It was generally j 
imagined that the French veterans had laid down their I 
arms to the Spanish peasants ; it was unknown or for- i 
gotten that the victory was really gained by experienced I 
soldiers : and the imaginations of men, both in the | 

Peninsula and over all Europe, were fired by the belief j 

that a new era had dawned upon mankind ; that the I 
sxiperiority of disciplined troops and regular armies wns I 
at an end; and that popular enthusiasm and general zeal ! 
were all that were necessary to secure the victory, even i 
over the greatest and most formidable veteran armies. -L 
How widely this belief spread, how generally it was 1 
acted upon, and what oceans of blood it caused to be | 
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spilt in vain in Spain itself, -will amply appear in the ghap. 

■ sequel of this history ; and probably, by inspiring the .. 

. people of that country with an overweening idea of their 
own strength, and of the capability of raw levies to contend Oisastroua 
with regular forces, it contributed, in no small degree, to delusive 
that almost unbroken train of disasters in the field which 
their armies, when unsupported by the British, subse- 
quently experienced during the remainder of the war. 

But in the first instance it produced a prodigious and 
most important burst of exultation and enthusiasm. It 
determined the conduct of many of the grandees and 
nobles of Spain, who had at Bayonne adhered to the 
usurper, but now, with the Dukes del Infantado and del 
Barque, Cevallos and Penuela, rejoined the ranks of their 
countrymen; and by throwing the capital and chief towns 
of the kingdom, with the exception of the frontier for- 
tresses, into the hands of the insurgents, gave the struggle, 
in the eyes of all Europe, as well as of the people them- 
selves, the character of a national contest. Nor w^as the 
effect less momentous over thew'hole Continent, by afford- iMontg.vi. 
ing a convincing proof that the French wei'e not invincible, fv.^i 
and opening the eyes of all governments to the immense 
addition which the military force, on which they had Nei k 124, 
hitherto exclusively relied, might receive from the ardour 1 ^ 64 . 
and enthusiasm of the people.^ 

Najioleon was at Bordeaux when the account of the 
capitulation reached him. Never, since the disaster at Opinioi of 
Trafalgar, had he been so completely overwhelmed: 
for a time he could not speak; the excess of his depres- 
sion excited the alarm of his ministers. “ Is your 
Majesty unwell?” said the minister for foreign affairs, 

Maret. “ No.” — “ Has Austria declared war ?” “ Would 
to God that were all!” — ■“ What, then, has happened?” 

The Emperor recounted the humiliating details of the 
capitulation, and added, “ That an army should be 
beaten is nothing~it is the daily fate of war, and is . 
easily repaired; but that an army should submit to a 
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dishonourable capitulation is a stain on the glorj of our 
arms -wbich can never be effaced. Wounds inflicted on 
honour are incurable. The moral effect of this catas- 
trophe will be terrible. What! they have had the infamy 
to consent that the havresacks of our soldiers should be 
searched like those of robbers 1 Could I have ever expected 
that of General Dupont, a man whom I loved, and was 
reai-ing up to become a marshal 1 They say ho had no 
other way to prevent the destruction of the aimy, to 
save the lives of the soldiers! Better, far better, to have 
perished with arms in their hands— that no one should 
have escaped! Their death would have been glorious: 
we should have avenged them. IPbu can always supply ^' 
the place of soldiers: honour alone, when once lost, can 
never be regained. It is in vain to tell me the soldiers 
were conscripts, unused to arms. Were they inferior to 
those I commanded in Italy 1 It is always the general 
who makes the army. Better a lion in command of a 
te’Qop of deer, than a deer at the head of a troop of lions. 
Oil ! wretched caprice of human afiairs! A whole life- 
time lost by a surprise of the senses, 'a shake of the 
nerves! But the fate of empires must not be subjected 
to sucK^bances. The safety of the state demands an 
inexorable example. In war, a great disaster always 
designates an enormous fault!” What a sentence on 
Napoleon’s own conduct in 1812!^ 

If the capitulation itself was dishonourable to the 
•French arms, the subsequent violation of it by the 
Spaniards was still more disgraceful to the victors, and 
remains a dark stain on the Castilian good faith. Prom 
the moment that the long file of prisoners began their 
march towards Cadiz as the place of their embarkation, 
it was found to be extremely difiicult to restrain the 
indignation of the people, who loudly complained that so 
large a body of men, for the most part stained by robbery 
or murder committed in Spain, should be forwarded to 
Franco, apparently for no other purpose but that they 
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might be again let loose in tbe Peninsula to commit chap. 
similar deTastations. Alarmed at the increase and serious — 
character of the excitement, the junta of Seville consulted 
Castahbs and Morla, the governor of Cadiz, on the course 
which they should adopt. The first, Muth the honour 
and good faith of a gallant soldier, in opposition to the 
public clamour, insisted that the capitulation should be 
religiously observed; — the latter, setting aside every other 
consideration in the desire to gain a temporary populaiity 
with the multitude, contended that no treaty could be 
binding with men who had committed such enormities on 
the Spanish soil as the French prisoners; that to let them 
return to France, loaded with the spoil of Cordova, torn 
from the wretched inhabitants in open violation of the 
laws of wai*, would be a palpable act of insanity; and 
that, having once got them in their power, the only 
sensible course was to detain them till the war was over. 

These specious but sophistical arguments, unworthy of 
a Spanish oSicer, found a responsive echo in the breast$ of 
the infuriated multitude ; the public effervescence increased 
as they advanced in their march. In consequence of the 
discovery of precious spoils in the knapsacks of some of 
the soldiers at Lebrixa, a tumult ensued betvi^ben the 
peasantry and the prisoners, which cost many lives to the 
latter; the sacred vases of Cordova and Jaen were 
loudly demanded; and at Port St Mary’s, the accidental 
circumstance of one of these holy cups falling from the 
havresack of a soldier gave rise to such a tumult that a i'U‘o7,iti8. 
general search of the baggage could no longer be pre- 
vented.^ 

These disorders were, perhaps, unavoidable in the 
circumstances in which the Spanish government of the And tLr 
province was situated, and the unexampled treachery with f^ftmentlf 
which they had been assailed by the French; but for the 
subsequent violation of the capitulation no apology can 
be found. Desirous of maintaining their popularity, the 
junta of Seville acceded to the opinion of Morla, in 
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CHAP. vMcli they in vain endeavoured to get Lord Collingvood ' 
and Sir Hew Dalrymple to concur. Instead of being 
sent by sea to France, the soldiers and regimental officers 
were crowded together into the hulks of Cadiz, where, 
such were the privations and misery to which they were 
subjected, very few remained at the conclusion of the 
war.* Dupont, the officers of his staff, and all the 
generals, were permitted to return to France ; but the 
remainder, nearly eighteen thousand in numbei*, were 
kept in lingering suffering in their dismal captivity, and, 
with the exception of a few who accepted seiwice under 
the Spanish government, and took the first opportunity 
to desert to their beloved eagles, and those confined in 
one hulk, who overpowered their guards during the night 
and contrived to float her across to the lines of their 
countiymen three yeai’s afterwards, during the siege of 
Cadiz, hardly any ever revisited their native country.f 
Tliis frightful act of injustice was as impolitic as it was 
l77.*Nap! disgraceful. It gave the French, in -their turn, too fair 
Llrth’i ^ ground for inveighing against the perfidy of their 
enemies, exasperated the feelings of their armies, who had 
_m|m)o , entered into this contest with lukewarm dispositions 

or ur:^guised aversion, ^ and repeatedly afterwards stimu- 

* Sir Hew Dalrymple’s answer to the junta of Seville, -when his opinion 
was asked on this subject, is worthy of a place in history : — It is quite clear 
that the capitulation is binding on the contracting parties, so far as they have 
the ineans of carrying it into execution. The laws of honour, not considera- 
tions of expediency, should ever govern soldiers in solemn stipulations of this 
kind ; the surrender of General Vedel could only be supposed to have arisen 
from the conMenee which he placed in the honour which characterised the 
Spanish nation. The reputation of a government, especially one newly formed, 
is public property, which ought not to be lightly squandered. The matter, 
therefoi' 0 , is clear on considerations of honour and justice : even viewed in the 
light of expedience, it is far from being beyond dispute.” Lord Coliingwood, 
when applied to, answered, that if the Spanish government had not seamen 
enoughtO man transport-vessels for conveying the troops, he would order 
British seamen to fit out their merchant-vessels for that purpose; that the 
capitulation must be observed far as possible; if the conditions were impos- 
sible, they annulled themselves.” — Southey, i. 502, 504 ; Collihgw'Ood’s 
Memoirs^ ii. 127, 128. 

f The fate of the generals and officers who w-ere returned to France from 
Cadiz, was hardly less deplorable than that of their comrades who lingered in 
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lated them to desperate and sanguinary resistance, under 
circumstances wlien, -with a more trustworthy enemy, 
they would have entered into terms of accommodation. 

The fatal news of the capitulation of Baylen arrived at 
Madrid on the 29th July, and diffused universal conster- 
nation among the adherents of J oseph. A council of war 
was immediately summoned by Savaiy; and opinions 
w^ere much divided on the course which should be pur- 
sued. Moncey proposed that Bessieres’ division should 
be recalled, and that with their united forces they should 
take up a position in front of the capital, and defend it 
to the last extremity. But Savary, to whom the situa- 
tion which he held as lieutenant-general of the King, as 
w;ell as the known confidence which he enjoyed with the 
Emperor, gave a preponderating voice in the deliberations, 
strongly urged the necessity of retiring to the northward, 
and taking counsel from circumstances, as to the point to 
which the retreat should be prolonged. On the 30th July 
the intrusive King commenced his retreat: the hospitals 
had previously been evacuated for Bayonne; the heavy 
artillery, which could not be brought away, amounting to 
eighty pieces, was spiked; but the retiring monarch and 
his military satellites carried off with them all th^jewels 

prolonged torments on board the Spanish hnlks. Bupont and all the generals 
were immediately arrested and sent to prison, where they lingered, without 
either trial or investigation, for many years afterwards. General Marescot, 
%vho, though in a subaltern rank, had taken a certain part in the negotiation, 
loudly, but in vain, demanded to be brought to a coui’t-martial. Neither he 
nor Dupont, nor any of the superior officers connected with the capitulation 
of Baylen, were ever more heard of till after the fall of Napoleon in 1814. 
In 1812, a court of inquiry sat on the generals, and condemned them all: but 
public opinion was far from supporting their decision. Shortly after (1st 
May 1812,) an imperial decree forbade, on pain of death, any capitulation in 
the field wdiich should amount to a laying down of arms. Such was Napo- 
leon’s irritation wdth regard to everything connected with this convention, 
that, wlien he afterwards saw General Legendre, who, as chief of the staff to 
Dupont, had officially affixed his signature to the treaty, he was seized with a 
tremtjing fro33^h^ad to foot, and his indignation found vent in these W’ords : — 
How, General ! did your hand not wither when you signed that infamous 
capitulation i ” He never afterwards heard Baylen alluded to without evin- 
cing such indignation as showed how deeply it had wounded his mind.— Foy, 
iv. 110, 113. . 
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and precious articles from the palaces they had so 
recently occupied. They retired by the great road to 
Burgos, vhere headquarters -were established on the 9th 
August; the rearguard collecting as it went along all the 
garrisons of the towns and castles which had been occu- 
pied by the French troops to the south of the Ebro. 
They experienced no molestation from the Spaniards 
during their retreat; notwithstanding which, all the 
Tillages and hamlets through which they passed were 
given up to pillage, and a great number burned to the 
ground. Soon after Joseph reached Burgos, Bessieres 
arrived with his corps, and Verdier capie up with the 
force which had been engaged in Saragossa ; 

so that, including Moncey's corps arid the troops brought 
up from Madrid, above fifty thousand veteran troops 
could, notwithstanding all the losses of the campaign, be 
collected for the defence of the Ebro.^ * 

While •this decisive stroke was struqk - in the south 
i|)f Spain, the contest had. already as.|iimM elsewhere a 
sanguinary character ; the success,; 1^, been more check- 
-ered in the Catalonian mountains; a^the British army, 
under the guidance of WELLiisrGTOiT, had chased the 
Frerich eagles from the rock of Lisbon. 

Napoleon, who was by no means aware of the almost 
insurmountable obstacles which the tenacious spirit and 
rugged mountains of Catalonia were to oppose to his 

* Savary was blained\y Napoleon for tHs retreat to the Ebro, and he 
alleged that the line of the Douro might have been maintained, and the opera- 
tions against Saragossa in consequence not interrupted. In justice to the 
French general, liowever, it must be observed, that his situation in the 
capital, after the surrender of Dupont, had become extremely critical; and 
that the losses which the troops at the capital had undergone, were such as 
to preclude the hope of a successful stand being made against the united 
Spanish armies which might advance from the south. Shortly after his 
arrival at Madrid he had written in these luminous and explicit terms to the 
Emperor, in a despatch which throws great light on the sta|^ the contest 
at that period : — “ It is no longer a mere affair in which, finishing, the 
leaders, a revolt may be suppressed. If the arrival of the King does hot 
pacify the country, we shall have a regular war on our hands with the troops 
of the line, and one of extermination with the peasantry. The system of 
sending movable columns over the provinces is likely to induce |)artial 
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' arms, rhad directed Duliesme to co-operate 'with Lefebrre- 
Desnouettes in the siege of Saragossa. In order to 
accomplish this object, that general, early in June, fitted 
out two corps : the first, four thousand five hundred strong, 
under the orders of General Ghabran, was despatched 
towards the south, with instructions to make itself master 
of Tarragona and Tortosa, and then proceed on and 
co-operate with Marshal Moncey in the attack on 
Valencia; wdiile the 'second, under General Schwartz, 
Gonsistiug of three thousand eight hundred men, after 
punishing Manr'esa, destroying the powder-mills there, 
and levying a heavy, contribution on its inhabitants, was 
to push on to IjOxtil^ih'nd, after securing that important 
fortress, give its aid to Lefebvre-Desnouettes before the 
wal]s,bf,'^aragossa. These columns quitted Barcelona early 
in June, and directed their march to their respective points 
of destination ; but both experienced defeat. The tocsin 
was ringing on- all . the hills ; the villages were deserted ; 
the woods and'-;%j'giifer parts bfi thbciEfiAn-ntains, the rugged 
passes and inacces^ip.b;thickets, formed so many rallying 
points to the courageous Somatenes.^ 

Schwartz, indeed, in his march towmrds Saragoss^, 
forced the celebrated pass of Bruch, though beset with 
armed men ; but, advancing a little farther, he encoun- 
tered a disaster at Casa Mansana. The villagers assailed 
the invaders with showers of stones, balls, and even boil- 
ing water, from the roofs of the houses : the peasants, 

checks, wliicli will lead to the spreading of the insurrection. It is indispeus* 
able that your Majesty should consider seriously of the means of carrying on 
the war. We lose four hundred men a-inonth in the hospitals alone; our 
army can in no respect be compared to that which occupies Germany. Every- 
thing has been calculated according to the turn which it was expected affairs 
w'ould assume, not that which they have actually taken. Many battalions have 
not four officers; the wffiole cavalry is fit for the hospital together. The 
crow^ds of young and presumptuous men who crowd the army, contribute 
rather to embari^^^ent than anything else. There is an incalculable differ- 
ence between mm coxcombs and a steady yeteran sergeant or officer." 
— Savary to hlAPOLEOi^ ; Foy, iv. 34, 35. 

* The Somatenes are the ler^e-en<‘masse, which; by an ancient law of Cata- 
lonia, are bound to turn out and defend their parishes whenever the Somaten, 
or alarm-bell, is heard from the churches. — Toeeno, i. 309. 
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CHAP, who had fled in disorder a few minutes before through 
' the streets, returned to the charge. Threatened on all 
sides, Schwartz I'esolved to retreat, which he efiected at 
first in good order; but his advanced guard having 
attempted, during the night, to force the passage of the 
town of Esparraguera, which lay on his road, was 
repulsed with loss, and his troops, thrown into disorder 
by that nocturnal check, were never able to gain their 
Junes. proper array till they found refuge, two days after, under 
the cannon of Barcelona. Chabran, whose route lay 
through a less mountainous district, reached Tarragona in 
safety on the 7 th, and got possession of that important 
town without opposition.: but Duhesme was so much 
alarmed by the repulse of Schwartz, that he hastily 
recalled him to Barcelona. So dangerous is it to make a 
retrograde movement while engaged Avith an insurrection, 
that a very severe resistance was experienced in the 
retreat, at places where not a shot had been fired during 
the adA^ance. Irritated' by this opposition and the san- 
guinai'y excesses of the peasants, the French set fire to 
■ Villafranca as they retired; and Duhesme having sent 
Count Theodore Lecchi with the Italian division and 
'*SchAvartz’s troops to his assistance, the united columns 
June 14. again approached the pass of Bruch : but finding the 
Somatenes posted on its rugged clifis in even greater 
before, they fell back after a bloody skir- 
151 .’ i)n- ’ mish, and regained the shelter of Barcelona, pursued up 
iS”*’ ’ to the very gates by the dropping fire and taunting scoffs 
of their gallant though rustic opponents.^* 

These defeats produced the greater sensation, both 
UaivJJk among the French and Spaniards, that they were gained, 
t£°insnt Eot by regular troops, but by a tumultuary array of pea- 
rection. sants, wholly undisciplined, and most of i-hom had then 
for the first time been engaged either in military service 

* The inhabitants of Bruch, to commemorate their victory, erected a stone 
in the pass, with this poinpous though laconic inscription : — Victores 
Marengo, Austerlitz, et Jena, hie victi fueruut diebus vi. et xiv. Junii, anno 
1808."~-FoY,iv. 151. 
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or exercise. They occasioned in consequence a universal 
insurrection in Catalonia ; the cities equally as the 
mountains caught the flame. The burghers of Lerida, 
Tortosa, Tarragona, Gerona, and all the towns in the 
province not garrisoned by French troops, closed their 
gates, manned their ramparts, and elected juntas to direct 
measures of defence; while the mountain districts, which 
embraced four-fifths of the province, obeyed the animat- 
ing call of the Somaten, and, under the guidance of their 
parish priests, organised a desperate Vendean warfare. 
Forty regiments, of a thousand men each, were ordered 
to be raised for active operations among these formidable 
mountaineers. Regular officers were, for the most part, 
obtained to direct their organisation; the ranks were in 
a short time complete, and, for the service of light troops, 
were of a very efficient description. An equal force was 
directed to be prepared as a reserve, in case their moun- 
tain fastnesses should be threatened by the enemy. The 
peculiar nature of;- these extensive and thickly-peopled 
hill-districts, as well as the character and resolution of 
their inhabitants; their rugged precipices, wood-clad 
steeps, and terraced slopes ; their villages, perched like 
eyries on the summit of cliffs, and numerous forts an'E 
castles, each susceptible of a separate defence; their 
bold and energetic inhabitants, consisting of lawless 
smugglers or hardy peasants, long habituated to the 
enjoyment of almost unbounded practical freedom — 
rendered this warfare of a peculiarly hazardous and 
laborious description.^'"' 

Aware of the necessity of striking a decisive blow in 
the present critical state of affairs in the province, 

* Thougli locally situated in an unlimited monarchy; the province of Cata- 
lonia, like those of 'Havarre and Biscay, has long enjoyed such extensive civil 
privileges as savour rather of democratic equality than despotic authority. Its 
social state differs altogether from that of Aragon, though they were so long 
united xinder the same sceptre. Nowhere, except in this moiintain republic, 
is there so ardent a thirst after political freedom, or so large an enjoyment, at 
least in the mountainous districts, of its practical blessings. The inhabitants 
cherish the most profound hatred of the French, whom they accuse of having 
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CHAP. Duliesme conceived tliat a sudden coup-de-main against 
Geeoka, whic^-lies on the direct road to France, would 
1808. re-establish his communications, which the insur- 

Defeafof an rectious in all directions had totally intercepted, and 
strike a general terror into the enemy. Accordingly, 
two days after the return of the former ill-fated expedi- 
tion, he set out in the direction of that town, with six 
thousand of his best troops, taking the coast-road to 
avoid the fortress of Hostalrich, which was in the hands 
of the enemy. After cutting his way.i»with great slaughter 
through . a large body of Soia^pes who endeavoured to 
obstruct his progress, he. |^peared on the 20 th before 
Gerona. Little preparat^^' had* been made to repel an 
assault ; but the gates were"' closed, and the inhabi- 
tants, in great numbers, were on the ■walls prepared 
to defend their hearths. Having at length got his 
scaling-ladders ready, and diverted the attention of the 
besieged by a skirmish with the Somatenes on the plains 
at a distance from'-the' ramparts, the assaulting columns 
suddenly approached the walls iSF iive in the afternoon. 
Though they got very near without being perceived, and 
a few brave men reached the summit, they were repulsed 
in two successive attacks with great slaughter ; and 
Duhesme, having in vain tried the effect of a negotiation 
J '• 77 . to induce a surrender, returned by forced marches to 
151 , isfl. Barcelona, harassed at every step by the Somatenes, who, 
srf!'" ’ descending in great stoength from the hills, inflicted a 
severe loss on his retreating columns.^ 

After this defeat, the whole plain round Barcelona, 
called the Llobregat, was filled with the enemy’s troops ; 
and General Duhesme, enraged at finding himself thus 
beset in the capital of the province, marched out against 

excited tlieir fathers to revolt against the government <5l. JIadrid, and aban- 
doned them, when the contest was no longer conducive to their interests. In 
the long and opulent district which runs along the sea-shore, and eontains the 
flourishing seaports of Tarragona, Rosas, and Barcelona, commerciah^^^’ests 
prevail; and the alliance and consequent trade with England whereas much 
the object of desire as the withering union with France had been a subject of 
aversion. — F oy, iv. 137, 138 Jrt ; 
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them, a 'week afterwards, and defeated a large body of chap. 
the peasantry at the bridge of Molinos del dley, capturing ' 
all their artillery. Rallying, ho’wever, at their old fast- 
nesses of Bruch and Igualado, they again, 'when the Exyedition 
French retired, returned to the Llobregat, and- not only Sa^which 
shut up the enemy within the ramparts of Biu-celona, but 
established a communication with the insurgents in the 
interior, along the sea-coast, from the Pyrenean frontier 
to the mouth of the EbrOj, the whole of which district be- 
came the theatre of iniuiTection. Napoleon, to whom the 
prolongation of the war.;i;^jp many different quarters of 
Spain had become a subjew of great uneasiness, no sooner 
received intelligence ofethds'd^&ntoward events than he 
directed Duhesme to issue from Barcelona, relieve Figueras, 
where four hundred French were closely blockaded by 
the insurgent peasantry, and afterwai'ds carry by assault 
both Rosas and Gerona. General Reille, whom he sent 
forward with a large convoy guarded by, five thousand July 5. 
men, defeated the Sonratenes 'before .Fi^n^as, and raised 
the blockade of that 'fdi’tresh^; but when, encouraged by 
this success, he attempted a coup-de-nidin against Rosas, July 11. 
he sustained a repulse ; and finding himself daily more 
closely straitened by the insurgents, was obliged to retire 
with considerable loss towards Gerona. About the same 
time the Spanish affairs in the whole province acquired a 
degree of consistency to which they had never previously 
attained, by the conclusion of a treaty between Lord 
Collingwood and the Marquis Palacios, governor of the 
Balearic Isles, in virtue of which the whole disposable 
force in those islands was conveyed to the Catalonian 35^ 
shores, and thirteen hundred good troops were directed f®82'^8|’ 
towards Gerona. At the same time, Palacios himself, 
with four thqasand five hundred men, and thirty-seven Guemdanl 
pieces of cannon, landed at Tarragona, vidiere their 17. ^Caka-’ 
prh|eneS ' excited a most extraordinary degree of enthu- sT’ 
siasm.^ 

Meanwhile Duhesme, with the main body of his forces, 
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CHAP, six thousand strong, a considerable train of heaTy artil- 
lery, and everything requisite for a siege, set out from 
Barcelona and took the road for Gerona. He was long 

' 48 . ' « ■ ' ■ ■ 

Unsuccess- delayed, however, on the road, which runs close to the 
Gero2!“^ sea-shore, on the one side by the fire of an English 
AtksT frigate, under the command of Loed Gocheake, which 
Plate BO. gent a shower of balls among his columns whenever 
they came within range, and by the desultory but incessant 
attacks of the Somatenes on the other. At length, after 
encountering great difficulties and expig¥iencing a heavy 
los% Im ^succeeded in forcing his way, by the hill-road, to 
Hostalrich, which he summoned in vain to sxirrender ; 
and, leaving a few troops only to observe its garrison, he, 
by infinite skill and no small good fortune, avoided the 
guns of that fortress, and proceeded on to Gerona, under 
the walls of which he effected a junction with Reille’s 
troops, who had come up from Rosas. Their united 
strength being now, notwithstanding all their losses, 
July 24. above nine thousand men, operations in form were com- 

menced against the place. Before this could be done, 
juiy 22 . however, the succours from Majorca had been thrown 
into the town ; and as the besiegers were themselves 
cut off from all communication, both with their reserve 
magazines at Barcelona and with the frontier of France, 
by the incessant activity of the peasantry, who lay in 
wait for and frequently intercepted the convoys, the 
Aug. 1 . 5 . works advanced very slowly. On the 15th August, how- 
breach of Fort Mohtjuicli was declared practi- 
}Jf’ cable, and an assault was about to commence, when the 
<j2,T4. St- besiegers were themselves assailed by a confused but 

vJyr 40 ' 

43. ’ formidable body, ten thousand strong, which appeared in 

their rear.^ 

This consisted, one half of regular troops, which the 
The siege is Couut Caldagues had brought up from Tarragona, the 
the Span- other of Somatenes and Miquelets, with which he had 
T^mgoZ augmented his force during its march along the coast of 
Catalonia. Count Theodore Lecchi, who was left in 
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charge of Barcelona, was in no condition to oppose their chap. 

passage almost within range of the guns of the fortress ; 1_ 

for the troops he commanded, hardly four thbusand strong, 
were barely adequate to guard its extensive worts, and 
the Miquelets, stationed on the heights which overhang 
the city, had carried their audacity to such a pitch, as 
not only to keep up a constant fire on' the 'French 
sentinels, but even to make signals to the disturbed multi- 
tude in the streets to revolt. When this powerful force 
approached Gefonay the besieged made a general sally on, 
the French lines, and with such vigour, that they pene- 
trated into the batteries through the embrasures of the 
guns, spiked the heavy cannon, and set fire to the works; 
while Duhesme, with the great body of the besiegers’ 
force, was sufficiently engaged in observing the enemy 
which threatened them from the outside. Finding it 
totally impossible to continue the siege, Duhesme broke 
up in the night, and, dividing his force into two columns, 
took the road for Barcelona. But here fresh difficulties 
awaited him : two English frigates, under the able direc- 
tion of Lord Cochrane, cannonaded a;nd raked the road 
by the sea-coast ; overhanging cliffs prevented them from 
getting out of the destructive range ; while the route by 
the mountains in the interior, besides being closed by the 
cannon of Hostalrich, was in many places steep and 
intersected by ravines, and beset by armed peasants, who 
from the rocks and woods above, kept up a destructive 
fire upon the troops beneath. In these circumstances 
the French general did not hesitate to sacrifice his artil- 
lery and stores ; and thus lightened, he succeeded in 
fighting his way back, by mountain-paths on the summit i cabanes, 
of the cliffs which overhang the sea, amidst a constant 7,, 
fire, to Barcelona. In this disastrous expedition above 'j'"*'- ’ 
two thousand men and thirty pieces of artillery, besides Nap.’i ri, . 
extensive stores, were lost ; and at its conclusion, the 4oj 
French possessed nothing in Catalonia but the town of ‘28,'39r*’ . 
Barcelona and the citadel of Figueras.^ . 
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Unbounded:'"'was the 3% which these extraordinarj 
successes in' every part .qI Spain excited among its inha- 
bitants. The variety of quarters in which they had 
arisen augmented their moral effect ; it was supposed 
that popular energy was irresistiblej when it had tri- 
umphed over its enemies at once in Andalusia and 
Aragon, Valencia and Catalonia. Abandoning them- 
selves to a pleasing and allowable, though short-lived 
illusion, the Spaniards generally believed that the war 
was at an end; that the Castilian soil was finally deliv- 
ered from its invaders ; and that, relieved of all dis- 
quietude as to the defence of their own country, the only 
question was, when they should unite their victorious 
arms to those of the English, and carry the torrent of 
invasion across the Pyrenees into the Etbnch : plains. 
These enthusiastic feelings I’ose to a perfect climax when 
the Spanish army from Andalusia gntered the capital, in 
great pomp, with Castanos at their head, under a majestic 
triumphal arch, erected by the.icitizens to do honour to 
their arrival ; and the whdle- of Spain, now deli^'ered 
from the enemy,, with the exception of the small portion 
occupied by the French army in Navarre and on the 
Ebro, joined in o.ne fifii'vei'sal chorus of national exulta- 
tion and hatred of tlie inA’aders.^ 

The press joined its influence to increase the excite- 
ment. Newspapers, warmly advocating the patriotic 
cause, Avere established at Madrid, Seville, Cadiz, and 
the other chief towns of Spain ; and by their vehement 
declamation added to the general enthusiasm, as much as, 
by their extravagant boasting, they weakened the sense 
of the necessity of present exertion, and thus diminished 
the chance of bringing the contest in the end to a successful 
issue. But in the midst of the universal exultation, it 
was observed with regret that few vigorous or efGcient 
measures were adopted by the many separate and inde- 
pendent juntas to prosecute the war against the enemy ; 
a feeling increased by the calamitous issue of the revolt 
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of Bilbao,' wliicli had taken §| arms receipt of tlie 
glorioits news from Andalusia! The inhabitants, in the 
first instance, had succeeded 'in. ..;fixpeiling the Frencli 
garrison ; but being unsupported by a^y aid from Astu- 
T; rias or Galicia, the place was quickly recaptured, Avith 

^ .great slaughter, by the French division of Merle. This 

was done by the express commands of Joseph Biioba- 
narte, to whom this dangerous movement, in a town of 
i "* such importance, so near his line of communication with 
France, had been the subject of no small disquietude ; 
and who boasted in his despatches, that “ the fire of the 
insurrection at Bilbao had been extinguished in the blood 
% of twelve hundred men.”^ 

f 

,Me,ft^hile events of a still more glorious and decisive 
character had liberated the kingdom of Portugal from its 
oppressors. In every phase of modern history it has been 
observed that Portugal, has, sooner or later, followed the 
course of changes which.public feeling had established in 
^ Spain; and it was hardly’ to be expected that so great 
and heart-stirring an event as the resurrection of Casti- 
lian independence was not to find a responsive echo in 
a kingdom so closely neighbouril^j. and equally suffering 
under the evils of Gallic oppression. At a very early 
• period, accordingly, symptoms of an alarming efferves- 
cence had manifested themselves in Portugal ; and Napo- 
^ loon, appreciating more justly, than Junot the probable 
coui’se. of events in .that kingdom, '^strongly enjoined him 
I to abandon the jjompous proclamations in Avhich he Avas 
endeavouring to win the affections of the people, and in 
good earnest to prepare for military operations. Not 

* What is the use/’ said he, of promising to the .Portugjicse what you 
I will never have the moans of Mfillmgl . Nothing is more praiseworthy, 

I without doubt, than to gain the affcctions' of - 'the ‘people j but it vsliould never 

i be forgotten, that the primary object of a general should be the safety of his 

soldiers. Instantly disarm the Portuguese ; -watch over the soldiers who have 
I been sent to their homes, in order, that their chiefs may not form so many 

^ centres of insurrection in the interior. Keep your eye on the Bjianish troops ; 

I secure the impo'rtaut fortresses of Almeida and , Elyas. Idsbon is too largo and 

YOL. Yin, ' ■ ' ' 2 K 
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CHAP, anticipating, liowerer, any immediate liostilities, lie ordered 
' him to detach four thousand men to support Bessi^es in 
Leon, and three thousand to co-operate -with Dupont in 
Andalusia. But these detachments were rendered impos- 
sible by the pressure of erents in Portugal itself No i| 
sooner did the intelligence of the massacre at Madrid 
and the insurrection in Galicia reach Oporto, than the 
Spanish troops thei’e, ten thousand strong, dispossessed 
the French authorities and marched olF in a body towards 
Galicia, from whence, as already mentioned, they were 
June 5 . forwarded to Leon in time to share in the disaster of Rio- 
Seco. The inhabitants, in the first moment of enthu- 
siasm, installed insurrectionary authorities in room of the 
French ones who had been dispossessed. But after the 
departure of the Spanish troops, they became alarmed at 
their own boldness, and hastened to reinstate the tricolor 
flag, and to renew their protestations of fidelity to the 
French general at Lisbon. The moment, howeyer, ‘that 
he was, apprised of the eTents at Oporto, Junot;, made 
preparations to effect the disarming of the Spanish troops 
in the capital ; and with such secrecy and decision were 
his measures taken, that before they were well awai*e of 
the danger impending over them, they were all surrounded 
Junes. greatly superior masses of French troops, and com- 
ii 7 °”u 9 ‘ surrender. By this able stroke nearly five. 

Soukii.d, thousand Spanish troops were made prisoners, who might 
99, 109.”*’ have been highly prejudicial to the French cause, if they 
a^’ 216 . had succeeded in withdrawing and forming the nucleus of 1 
an insurrection in the interior of the country.^ 

The flame, however, excited by the glorious intelligence 
Projres'sof of populai' succBSses, which daily came pouring in from 
rectioT*' all parts of Spain, could not so easily be suppressed. The 
students at Coimbra were among the first to take up arms ; 

populous a city ; its population is necessarily hostile. Witlidraw your troops 
frijin it ; place them in hari’achs on the sea-coast. Keep them in Breath- 
well disciplined, massed, and instructed, in order to be in a condition to 
combat the English anny^ which , sooner or later will disembark on the coasts 
of Portugal”— Napoleost i¥ay 24, 1808 ; Eoy, h . 198, 199. 
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the mountaineers of Tras-os-Montes speedily followed chap.. 
the example ; the tocsins were heard in their lovely hills, — — 1_ 
arms and torches gleamed in their vine-clad vales; 
Algarves was speedily in open revolt ; the Alentejd was 
known to be ripe for insurrection, and, at the summons JmieU. 
of Colonel Lopez de Souza, soon after took up arms. 
Encouraged by this revolt in the south, the inha- 
bitants of Oporto a second time hoisted the standard 
of independence. A junta was speedily formed in that June a 
opulent city, which shared the supreme direction of 
affairs with the bishop, who early signalised himself 'by 
his zeal in the patriot cause. The insurrection in the 
province of Entre-Douro-e-Minho appeared so formidable, 
that Junot directed General Loison with a strong divi- 
sion to proceed against it from Almeida. But though he 
at first obtained some success, yet, as he advanced into 
the mountains, his communications were so completely 
cut.* off, and the insurrection appeared’ so formidable 
oil all? sides, that he was obliged to i;etiim to Lisbon 
by Gelorica* and Guarda; at which places he routed 
the peasantry with great slaughter. In the south, 
the patriots gained considerable successes against the 
French detachments which endeavoared to penetrate 
into the Alentejo.; Abrantes was threatened by the 
insurgents of the valley of the Tezcrs ; the revolt at 
Bija was only extinguished by a bloody nocturnal 
assault of the town,t after a rapid march, by a French 

^ In this expedition/’ says Thicimultj /Sve lost sixty men killed and one 
hundred and foi‘ty wounded : of the insurgents at least four thousand were 
liilled or wounded on the different fields of battle/’ — ThiSbault, 155. 

f Tiie French genera], Thiebault^ boasts of this as a great exploit. 

Twelve hundred Portuguese were put to death in the conflict ; no quarter 
was shown to any one with arms in his hands.” The town was afterwards set 
on fire and plundered ; and the worst military excesses were perpetrated against 
the wretched inhabitants. Kellermann shortly afterwards said, in a proclama- 
tion to the people of Alentejo — Bija had 'revolted.; Bija is no more. Its guilty 
inhahitants have been jmt to the sword; its houses delivered up to pillage and 
the flames. Thus shall all those bo treated who listen to the counsels of a 
perfidious rebellion, and with a senseless hatred talce up arms against us.” — 

THi:^BATj]t.T; 1S5, 136 ; SouTH’iy, i 105. , 
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CHAP, brigade. Surroimded in this manner -witli embarrass- 

- nients, Junots- after holding a council of war, the inyariable 

sign of experienced difficulty, a:gain despatched Loison 
June fl. Avitli four tbousand men to.Abrantes. In his progress he 
had several severe actions with the Portuguese peasants, 
who were dispersed with great slaughter, but who evinced, 
1 Tiiiaimit, courage in disaster, what materials were to be 

131 , 165 , found among them for a formidable resistance in future 
i. 161, 163 . times. He returned to Lisbon, having irritated the 
205. ’ ‘ insurrection more by his cruelty than he had overawed it 
by his success. 1 

His recall to the capital was rendered necessai’y by the 
Operations pi’ogross of the iusuiTection elsewhere in the Alentejo, which 
tlie Alon- “ had elected a junta, and established a sort of provisional 
.Inly 25. govemmont at Evora. Resolved to strike a decisive 
blow in that quarter, where the proximity of English 
succours from Gibraltar rendered the revolt peculiarly 
formidabl^Junot fitted out a more powerful expedition, 
consis^^il^^fep^p' thbuland.infantry and twelv#huitoed 
horse, with, elgra'^^ns, which was sent forth under the 
command of the sanguinary Loison. After dispersing 
several armed assemblages which strove in vain to obstruct 
' his progress, this general came up with the main body of 
the insurgentsSposted in front of Evora. Ten thousand 
Portuguese peasants, and four thousand Spanish troojis, 
who had advanced . to support them from Badajoz, were 
there assembled, with twelve pieces of cannon. They 
were wholly unable, however, to wdthstand the shock of 
the French legions ; at the first onset, the undisciplined 
peasantry fled from the terrible charge of their dragoons. 

Spanish auxiliaries, seeing themselves left alone with 
weight of the action on their hands, retired in 
hasta ^B .-'were speedily thrown into disorder; and in 
the ' the victorious troops entered the 

resistance only was attempted, but 
® I^^B^’ffiinate ; • m immediately commenced. 

Neill^age nor .5e|' was spared : armed and unaxuned 
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■were inhuinanly put to the sword. It is the boast of 
the French historians, that while “theylbst only two 
hundred and ninety, eight thousand were slain or wounded 
on the part of the insurgents.'”^ Never, while Portuguese 
blood flows in the human veins, will the remefiibrance of 
that dreadful day be forgotten ; never will the French be 
any other than an object of execration to the descendants 
of those who perished in that inhuman massacre. But the 
cup of human sufiering was full ; the hour of retribution 
was fast approaching ; and Loison was awakened from 
his fancied dream of security, and the further prosecution 
of his blood-stained progress towards Elvas, by intelli- 
gence ■that a British army had appeared off the 

COAST OF PORTUGAL.^ ; - 
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'Ever since the insuiTection in the Peninsula had 

- , . , ■ , 55. 

assumed a. serious aspect, the English government had 'Die English 
resolved ,^ppon sending out po'werful milit^^|i^urs to resoi™ on 
its Assistance, and at length' bringing thB^^^gtli of the cnwrfo^'*' 
two nations to a fair trial with land forces. Fortunately, 
a body of 'abjBit ten thousand men was already assembled ■ 
at Cork, having been collected there by tile preceding 
administration, for the purpose of an ex^^itjbii against * 
South America — a proposed diversion of mrce, at a time 
when every sabre and bayonet was required in European 
warfai’e, which appears almost inconceivable ; unless, as 
Colonel Napier sarcastically observes, it was projected in 
imitation of the Romans, who sent troops to Spain when 
Hannibal was at their gates.® The command of the 3Nap.i.i8o. 
expedition was given to Sir Arthur WsELESEl^j^.^ 
great capacity had been evinced in the glorious^;; 

Indian warfai’e, and more recently in the 
' of the Danish militia. At - 

... ...™...... .......... .....w. .......... ... ...._ . . . .. ' 

Miranda, the able adventuret^i 
concerned in projects for the sepArife^P^ 
colonies from the mother country, 'waejgiven 
that no countenance could now be 4¥bwn by 
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CHAP. ■' goTeriiipeHt to agy such designs. Two smaller divisions 
wero soon after^ards'prop^red, and set sail from Ranis- 
gate aid Margate ; and orders were sent to Sir Jolni 
Moore, who, with twelve thousand men, had been sent to 
Goteborg ’to aid the King of Sweden in his heroic 
defence of his kingdom against Russia — an offer Avhich 
iNiip.i.i 80 . that gallant monarch declined -to accept'" — to return 
1^21 °k’. forthwith to England, to foi'm a fiu'ther reinforcement of 
the armies in the Peninsula.^ 

Though the direction of the Cork expedition, however, 
strangesub- was intrusned to Sir Arthur, yet a senior officer, Sir Harry 
saceessiv f BuiTard, was appointed to supersede him in the command 
toX™??* shortly after he landed in Portugal ; who ag|i.iniwaj§, to 
^‘®l8.in the supreme direction only until Sii^Hew 
rymple arrived from Gibraltar. Thus, in HUe - 'Wfm 
momentous period of the campaign, that- in;,.^hic|j 4'h?; 
British troops were .first to be engagedsivith. ^I^’^pemy, 
and when.^they, Irere exposed to all the‘3il]|eu!iy incident 
to a first landinf- on a hostile shore, they were to be 
intrusted successively to the command of three different 
generals: — an arrangement as characteristic of the utter 
ignorai^£of military affairs which at that period pre- 
vailed in the British government, as the cheerful acqui- 
escence of their first commander in the appointment of 
any officer, how unknown soever to fame, over his head, 
woodsy., was of the sin^e-hearted feeling and patriotic devotion 
3§,'43. ’ which, in every age, have been found to be the accompani- 
ments of real greatness, 

Thopartictilarsof tliis expedition, and the causes of the disagreement with 
the Swedish monarch, will be fouiid subsequently, chap, lxx, which treats of 
the war between Sweden and Bussia. 

t When Sir A, Wellesley received the command of the expedition at Cork, 

, government gave him no reason to believe that he was to be superseded in 
the supreme direction of it. The first intimation he received of that intention 
was by a letter from Lord Gastlereagh, dated 15th July 1808, wliich reached 
him when at sea, oif Mondego Bay. Many officers, who had held the situa- 
tions and achieved the victories which he had in India, would have at once 
resigned the command in which" he , was now reduced to so subordinate a 
station ; but Sir Arthur acted otherwise. In answer to Lord Gastlereagh, he 
said~-“ Pole and Burghersh;- have apprised rne of the aiTangements for tlio 
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The expedition, under the coinm9,nd ,pf Sir.' Arthur, 
sailed from Cork on the 12th .^)a[ly,'-biit?|he4eilerai liiin- 
self preceded them in a fast-sliling frigafe, and hrrited 
at Corunna on the 20th. He immediately entered into 
communication with the junta of Galicia, from whom he 
receired the distressing intelligence of the defeat at Rio- 
Seco ; and was also made acquainted with the desire of the 
Spaniards in that quarter to receire no succours, except in 
arms, stores, and money, from England — a resolution of 
which it is hard to say, after such a disaster, whether it 
saTQUjed more of magnanimous resolution or presump- 
tuous confidence. He found the opinion of all classes so 
unanicnous in hatred of the French, “that no one dared 
to show 'tl^t he was a friend to them.” Having supplied 
therefore, with two hundred thousand pounds 
Jn mn^j^ &ijd assured them of the speedy arrival of 

which' in ' • a ' great , "measure ' 
elevated fMiMpirits after their late misfortunes, he pro- 
ceeded to the. secure the ihain objects of the 

expedition— which were, in the first instance, an attack 
upon the-fagus; and afterwards, the detachment of such 
a force to the southward as might effectuajhy^s^l^lle Cadiz 

future command of tlie army. All tliat I can say on tfec subject is, that 
whetber I am to commap.d the army or not;, or am to quit it, I shall do my 
best to insure its success ; and you may depend ou it that I shall not hurry the 
operations, or commence them one moment sooner than they ought to be corn- 
inenced, in order that I may acquire the credit of the success. The goYern- 
mqnt will determine for me in what way they will employ me hereafter, either 
here or elscw^herc.” When ashed by an intimate friend, after his return, how 
he, who had commanded armies of 40,000 men, received the Order of the 
Bath and the thanks of parliament, could thus submit to be reduced to the 
rank of a brigadier of in'fantry, he replied — ** For this reason— I %vfis nimuk- 
wallah, as we say in the East ; I have ate of the Kang’s salt ; and therefore X 
consider it my duty to serve with zeal and promptitude when or wherever tlie 
King or his government may think proper to employ me.” , Nor was this dis- 
interested and high-minded patriotism and sense of duty without its final 
reward. Inferior men would probably have throwm up the command, and 
rested on the laurels of Seringapatam and Assaye ; hut Wellington purstied 
the path of duty under every slight, and he lived to strike down Napoleon on 
the field of Waterloo. — See Gurwood’s Desj^utchm^ August 1, 1808, vol. iv, 48; 

BlaclcwQod's Magazine, ^14^, 

^ “ Notwithstanding the recent defeat of the Oalician army, the junta here 
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from any attack by the French under Dupont. As 
the ^yhole force of the expedition, when joined' by the 
reinforcements from England, the corps of Sir John 
Moore, and that under General Spencer, which was olf 
Cadiz, was estimated by government at thirty thousand 
men, it was thought, that ample means existed to achieve 
both these objects. And as the primary condition of all 
successful military efforts, by a transmarine power, is the 
securing strong seaports as a base for the army, and a 
point of refuge in case ,of disaster, it is evident that the 
attainment of one or both of these objects was an indis- 
pensable preliminary to future operations. It. for- 
tunate, however, that subsequent eventayr.iS^ffim ' the 
dispersion of the English force, and tS^^^iti^h^cif/a 
double base of operations, unnecessary.-^lmCB^itish’arm^ 
was thereby concentrated in Portugal, where'* it had a 
strong country to defend, a docile ' popiil9,tion to work 
upon, and a central position on the flank g|: the -French 
armies in Spain to 'maintain A ':»'y V^, ■ 

Sir Arthur Wellesley arrived at Dpejifco on the 26th, 
and proceeded on with the expedition t'o^Mondego Bay, 
where he arrived on the 30th July. Having there 
received intelligence of the surrender of Dupont, he 
deemed all operations in Andalusia unnecessary ; and 
having sent orders to General Spencer to come round 
from the Bay of Cadiz and join him, he determined 
upon an immediate landing — a bold and decisive reso- 
lution, considering that his own force did not exce’ed 
ten thousand men,^^ and .Juuot had fifteen thousand at 

ho,ve not expressed any wish to receive the assistance of British troops ,* and 
they again repeated, illis morning, that they could put any number of men 
into the field if they were provided with arms and 11101103' ; and I think this 
disinclination to receive the assistance of British troops, is founded in a great 
degree on tlie objection to, give the command of their troops to British 
officers.’’-— Wellington -ifo LoBb Oastlereagh, Oormma^ Julff 21, 1807 ,* Guii- 
wooD, iv. 27. 

* The exact number was 9280 sabres and ba3'onets — about 10,000 men, 
including subalterns and officers. Spencer’s corps was 4793 strong— about 
5000 mcmr“GvRwooD,.iTf:20 ir ' ; . 
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Lisbon. , He accordingly issued a proclamation to the 
people of Portugal, eminently descriptive of tlie prin- 
ciples of that glorious struggle which -w'as now about to 
commence,-*'' and which his own talents and constancy, 
and the resolution of the three nations, now banded 
together, ultimately brought to so glorious a termination. 
At first Sir Arthur thought of landing on the small pen- 
insula of Peniche, . about seventy miles to the north of 
the Rock of Lisbon ; but though the anchorage was safe 
and practicable, it was commanded by the guns of the 
fort at its’ extremity, which was still in the hands of the 
enemy;tf;;V,,,He therefore, by the advice of Sir Charles 
Cotldfi, ip preference Mondego Bay, where the 

w-hpldtflhpt',^&(^,mbled on the 31st July.^ 

^jl-'the -'Toll'o^fg morning the disembarkation com- 
menedd'i dfed notwithstanding the obstacles arising from 
a strong wes| ^md and.;heaty surf, "which occasioned the 
swamping of. ,se■^feral bo&, and the loss of many lives, it 
was completed by tlio Sthg^t which time General Spencer 
with his divisifin^mh up, and was immediately put on 
shore. He ha^bt received Sir , Arthur’s orders to join ; 
but with great presence of mind, and the true military 
spirit, the moment he heard of -Dupont’s sUrrefider he 
made sail for the Tagus, from whence he was sent forward 
by Sir Charles Cotton to the general point of disembark- 
ation. On the evening of the Sth the united forces, thir- 
teen thousand strong, bivouacked on the beach, and on 
the following morning the advanced guard moved forward, 
and commenced that memorable march which,® though 

* “ The English soldiers wlio land npon your shores do so with eveiy senti- 
ment of fiiendshix), faith;, and honour. The glorious struggle ixi which you aro 
engaged is for all that is dear to man — the protection of your wives and ehikh.*en, 
the restoration of your lawful prince, the independence, nay, the existence of 
your kingdom, the preservation of your holy religion. Objects like these can 
only be attained by distinguished examples of fortitude and constancy. The 
noble struggle against the tyranny and usuipation of France will he jointly 
maintained by Portugal, Spain, and England;’ and, in contributing to the suc- 
cess- of a cause so just and glorious, the views of -Ms Britannic Majesty are the 
same as those by which you yourselves aro animated."^’ — ^A. Wellesley’s Letter. 
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CHAP, often interrupted, was. destined to be neTer finally arrested 

L_ till the British caYalry passed in triumph from Bayonne 

to Calais. 

The troops took the field in the highest spirits, and the 
March of the most perfect stafe of discipline and equipment, confident 
troops to in their leader, and not less confident in themselves ; for 
eyeu at this early period of the war, it was the habit of 


the British soldiers, the habit bequeathed by centuries of j 
glory, to admit of no doubt as to the issue of a combat. 
The Portuguese generals, who- had six thousand men, i 
were at first most extravagant in their demands, and 1 
would only consent to join the English upon condition ,* 
that their troops should all be maintained from the | 
British commissariat : a propositioiu-so utterly unreason- 
able, when made; by the natives of 'the country to* their 
allies, just landed from their ships, that it thus eaiiy 
evinced, what the. fu;tui5e ;progress of the war so clearly 
demonstrated, that -jepbusy of .. foreign co-operation, and 
aversion do foreign; oommand', were nearly* ai^ strongly 
imprinted on their minds as hatred of, the- invaders. At 

length they cons&ted to let General Fpcyre, with one 
brigade of infantryj; fourteen hundred strong, and two 
hundred jrid fifty horse, remain with Sir Arthur, but the 
main body was positively prohibited to advance beyond 
Leyria on the road to Lisbon. The truth was, that they 
entertained , a v^ret . dread of the French troops, ancl, 
deeming the ■ English totally inadequate to contend with 
them, they were unwilling to commit themselves by their 
side in a decisive affair. This defection of the native 
troops threw a chill over the British army, not from any 
doubt as to its ability to contend, single-handed, with the 
forces of Junot, but from the apprehensions which it 
inspired regarding the sincerity of their allies’ professions 
of zeal against the common enemy. Sir Arthur, notwith- 

It is seldom that a proclamation in the outset of a straggle so faithfully repre- 
sents the real ofojectaat-issue in ’it-.;" still seldom er that it so prophetically and 
truly describes its ultimate'* result. after many and long-continued disasters. — 

See 6/.. 
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I 

J staading, continued Ms advance, and was received every- ciiap. 

I where by the common people with rapturous enthusiasm. 1 _ 

;■ His route lay by Alcobasa and Caldas, which latter place 
^ he reached on the evening of the 15th; Laborde, who Aug. u 
commanded a division of five thousand French, which 
; Jimot, on the first alarm, had sent down to the coast, 
retiring as he advanced. A trifling skirmish occurred 
‘ on the same day at Obidos, in which a few men were 
i killed and wounded on both sides — memorable as the r ish, 

: scene where British blood first flowed in the Peninstilar 128,' iao. 

war.^ 

i Meanwhile, Junot despatched orders in all directions 
f to call in his detached columns, and concentrate all his Advance of 
i forces; .lor the protefctiph of Lisbon: and Laborde, to give tolttafk^e 
I hin|‘'’!®e to complete his arrangements, resolved to 
; stand firm at RoiiT 9 A — a little village situated at the 
; southern, extremity of a large oblong valley, running 
9 nearly north and south' in the bosom of the Monte 
^ Junta, in the- centre of which the village and Moorish 
! tower of Ofeidps are situated. His force, five thou- 
sand strong, imSluding five hundred horse and five guns, 
was stationed on a small elevated plateau in front 
of Roli^a, at the upper end of the valley ; andi^he hills 
on either side which shut it in were occupied by’ detach- 
ments, who, from amidst the rocky thickets and close 
I undenvood of myrtles and gum-cistus with which they 
fj were covered, threatened to keep up a heavy fire on 
I the assailants. Sir Arthur divided his force into three 
I columns : the right, consisting of the Portuguese infantry, 
and fifty horse under Colonel Trant, was directed io tura 
the mountains in the rear ; while the centre, under Sir 
Arthur in person, attacked the plateau in front ; and the 
left, under General Ferguson, was ordered to ascend the 
hills abreast of Obidos, and menace the French right by 
turning it in the mountains. As the centre advanced, 
preceded by nine guns, the corps on the right and left 
moved simultaneously forward in the hills, and the aspect 
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of the body in the plain, nine thousand strong, moving 
majestically forward at a slow pace, in the finest order, 
opening and constantly closing again, when the array was 
broken by trees or houses in the line of its adyance, 
strongly impressed the French soldiers, most of whom, 
like the British, were that day to make their first essay 
in I’eal warfare against an antagonist worthy of their 
arms.^ 

No sooner, howeyer, was Laborde made aware of the 
risk he ran, if he remained in his present situation, of 
being outflanked on either side, than he fell swiftly back, 
in admirable order, and took up a second position much 
stronger than the former, in a little plain projecting into 
the yalley higher up in the gorge of ffie pass, and’^shut 
in by close rocky thickets on either-side. Thither he- Was 
rapidly pursued by. the British — the right, centre, and 
left ^till moving in the same order. Seldom, in tlfe^j^le 
piogi'ess of the Peninsular campaigns did wgr aj^oar 'in 
|i,mjcii]^ |^ui'esque and animating form tha^^Ahe first 
iengageiaent of the British soldiers. The loud shouts of 
the S^yancing columns, i-e-echoed by the surrounding 
hill^nd answered by as confident cheers from the enemy ; 
:4e sharp rattle of the musketry arhong the woods, 
Ullioh marked the advance of the light troops as they 
drove before them the French tirailleurs ; the curling 
wreaths of smoke which rose above the foliage, and were 
wafted by the morning air up the sides of the mountains, 
amidst the rays of a resplendent sun, formed a scene 
which resembled rather the mimic warfare of the opera 
stage, .than the opening of the most desperate and 
sanguinary strife recorded in modern times. Such was 
the impetuosity of the attack, that the leading troops of 
the centre column, particularly the 29th regiment, forced 
their way through the gorge of the pass, and alone sustained 
the brunt of the enemy’s fire before any of their comrades 
could come up to their assistance.^ But the severity of 
jfhe concentric , discharges, not merely from line in 
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front, but from tlie woods on either flank, was so gi’eat, ^^ajp. 

that this aiallant rea-iment, on first emerging into the little 1- 

plain, wavered and broke, and their noble colonel, Lake,* 
as he waved his hat to lead them back to the charge, was 
killed. 

At that critical moment, however, the 5th and 9th 
came up, the 29th rallied, and the whole rushed forward Victory rf 
with irresistible impetuosity upon the enemy. The Fi’ench 
were obliged to give ground; the position was earned 
before it was menaced by the flank columns getting into 
its rear. Even then the enemy retired slowly and in 
compact order, keeping up a continued fire from the rear- 
guard, and; exhibiting, equally with the advance of the 
assailants, the. fin^ specimen of discipline and steadiness 
amidst all the bonfusion incident to a retreat over broken 
grofind and through entangled thickets. In tliis brilliant 
' afFaii?gfe|re' British lost five hundred men killed and wounded ; 
the French six hundred, and three pieces of cannon ; and 
as the fom^', though nearly triple the enemy upon the 
whole, we’^fr- necessarily, from the narrow a'lnf rugged;^ 5'oy, iv. 
character of the ground, inferior, in the first- ijp|ance lHlb/172, 
at least, at the point of attack, it was hard to 
which of these two gallant nations the palm of courage . 

and skill in this their first encounter in the Peninsula **■'' ' 

to be awarded.^ f “ Crndes prope par utrinque fuit. . 


* Son of Lord Lake^ the liero of Indian war, 

+ In tliiSy as in all the other actions of the war, the estimate of the numbers 
engaged is taken from a medium of the accounts on both sides ; keeping in 
view the credit due to the different narratives, and the maxim festimoma pon^ 
derawla sunt potius qiiam mmermida. In this affair Sir Arthur estimates the 
French at 6000 men, Thiehault at 1900, Foy at 2500, Toreno at 5000, Thibf^- 
deau at 3500. — See Thi^b. 179 ; Gurw. iv. 81 ; For, iv. 314 ; Tor. ii. 46 ; 
Thtb. vi. 464. With the utmost wish to maintain an impartial view, and the 
greatest anxiety to avoid the influence of undue national partiality, it is impos- 
sible to study tbe French accounts of the actions in the Peninsular war, and 
particularly the numbers engaged and lost on the opposite sides, without feeling 
as great distrast of the fidelity of their facts, as admiration for the brilliancy 
of their descriptions and the talent of their observations ; and arriving at the 
conclusion, that the two rival races of modem Euroi)e have here, as elsewdiere, 
preserved their never-failing characteristics ; and that, if the palm for the eagle , 
glance and th ^.scientific reflection is frequently to be awarded to the writers of ; 
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Hoc principium simul omenque belli, ut summae rerum 
prosperum eTentum, ita baud sane incruentam ancipitis- 
que certarainis Tictoriam Romanis portendit.”* 

On tbe following morning orders w'ere, in the first 
instance, issued for tbe continuance of the pursuit ; and , 
it was uniTersally belieyed in tbe army that the enemy 
would be pursued, at tbe point of the bayonet, to tbe 
Rock of Lisbon. But at noon accounts arrived at bead- 
quarters of tbe aixival of Generals Anstruther and Ack- 
land, w'ith their respective brigades from England, off the 
coast; and, at the same time, that Junot bad marched 
with all his disposable force out of Lisbon to bring mat- 
ters to the issue of a decisive battle. Orders were, there- 
fore, given to suspend the pursuit, and the line of march 
was directed by Lourinha to VimEiha, where headquar- 
ters were established on the 19 th, in order to be near 
the sea-coast to take advantage of the reinforcements 
which were at hand. On the other hand, J unot, having 
by great exertion collected all his disposable force, and 
formed a junction at Torres Vedrais with the' retiring 
division of Laborde, found himself at the head of only 
fourteen thousand men— including, however, twelve hun- 
dred horse and six-and-twenty pieces of cannon : so 
heavily had the necessity of occupying many different 
points in a hostile country weighed upon and divided the ; 
twenty-five thousand which still remained at his disposal. 
On the 19 th, General Anstruther’s brigade was landed, 
and on the 20th General Ackland’s ; and these reinforce- 
ments raised the English army to sixteen thousand figlit- 
ing men, besides Trant’s Portuguese and two regiments 
which were with Sir Charles Cotton off the Tagus.^ It had, 
however, only eighteen guns, a hundred and eighty 

the Celtic, the credit to honest and trustworthy narrative is in general due to 
the historians of the Gothic race, i 

The loss was nearly equal on bo*th sides. This first and portentous 
engagement in the war presaged ultimate success, but was not less ominous of | 
the desperate and sanguinary strife by which it was to be attained.” — Livy, 

book xxi. c. 29. , i, .;- 

■ ' ■ 
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Britisli, and two lumcired Portuguese horse ; so that 
the superiority of infantry was nearly counterbalanced by 
the advantage of the enemy in the other arms of war. 

Accurately informed of the nature of the country 
through which he was to advance, Sir Arthur proposed, 
on the 21st, to turn the strong position of Torres Vedras 
and gain Mafra with a powerful advanced-guard ; while 
the main body was to move forw'ard and seize the adjoin- 
ing heights, so as to intercept the French line of retreat 
by Montachique to Lisbon. But Sir Harry Burrard, Sir 
Arthur’s superior in command, who had now arrived 
off the coast, forbade any such hazardous operation, as 
endangering unnecessarily part of the army, wdien the 
force already ki hand, and still more the powerful rein- 
forcement approachitff' under Sir John Moore, rendered 
ultimate success a matter of certainty without incurring 
any such risk. The troops, therefore, were concentrated 
at Vimeira, and every arrangement made for a decisive 
battle dn. the morrow; while Junot, having mustered 
eveiyman he could collect at Toires Vedras, set out soon 
after nightfall, and advanced, through tedious and difficult 
defiles, to within a league and a half of the British out- 
posts, w'here he arrived by seven o’clock on the following 
morning.^* 

The ground occupied by the British in front of Vimeira, 


The road by which Sir Arthur x^roposed* to have advanced from Yiineira to 
Mafra was near the sea-coast ; that by which Junot actually came up from 
Torres Vedras to Vimeira was hirther in the interior, but nearly parallel to the 
former. If, therefore, the design of the English general had been followed out, 
it would have brought the two armies into a position similar to that of the 
French and Prussians at Jena ; they would have mutually turned and crossed 
eacli other in their march, and when they came to blows, Junot would have 
fought with his back to Oporto and his face to Lisbon, and Weliington with 
his back to Lisbon and his hxce to Oporto. But there wmuld have been this 
essential distinction between the situation of the two armies, after having thus 
mutually passed each other— that Junot, cut off from, all his reserves and sup- 
plies at Lisbon, would have been driven, in case, of disaster, to a ruinous retreat 
through the insurgent and hostile mountains of the north of Portugal; whereas 
\yellington, backed by the sea, and having his fleet, containing powerful rein- 
forcements, to fall back upon, would have fought in a coinjiaratively advan- 
tageous ' There can be little doubt that, in these circumstances, defeat 
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though not clearly defined as a military position, was yet 
of considerable strength. . The village of that name stands 
in a beautiful valley, runnings in a westerly direction 
from the interioi:.- toivards the Atlantic, with the clear 
stream of -the Maceira glittering over a pebbly bottom in 
its bosotn, at the distance of about three miles from the 
sea. Hills lise on either side, especially on the northern, 
where a range of abrupt heights ovei'hang the little plain. 
Over the summit of these runs the great road from Lisbon, 
through the hamlets of Fontaniel and Ventosa to Lour- 
inha; wliile on the south-east is a kind of high table-land, 
covered in the ravines with myrtle, in the open part bare, 
over which the approach from Torres Vedras passes. A 
still loftier mass of heights overlooks these in the rear, 
and lies between them and?:ttiEie- sea. On this rugged 
ground the British army lay in bivouac on tlje night of 
the 20th, the vill^e pf being occupied by a strong 

detachment, and: pmkets stationed on the heights 

towards Torres to give warning of the arrival of 

the enemy.^ . 

The first information of their approach was 'Obtained at 
midnight, when a horseman in haste rode up to Sir Arthur 
with tlie account that Junot’s whole army, said to be 
twenty thousacd strong, was approaching. Shortly before 
sunrise, a cloud of dust was seen to arise in the direction 


to Junot would have been attended with deciBive consequences, and that Wel- 
lington was pursuing the plan of an able commander in throwing himself in 
this manner upon Ms enemy’s line of communication without compromising 
his own ; the great object and most decisive stroke which can be dealt out in 
■war. At tlie same time it is not surprising that Sir Harry Burrard, who came 
in on the broadside of the affair, and could not be supposed to appreciate, so 
clearly as the commander actually engaged, 'the vital importance of not delaying 
an hour the proposed night-march between the sea and the hills, should have 
declined to plunge at once into so perilous an operation. His real error cox> 
sisted in interfering at all 'with an important and delicate military operation, at 
a time when it was on the eye of execution by an able and experieiied general ; 
and the cliief fault lay with the government in subjecting the aiuny, at such a 
critical time, to the successive command of different generaUf who could 
not be supposed properly to enter into, or thoroughly understand, the opera- 
tions in the course of .execution at the time when they successively assumed 
the direction. 
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of the road leading from Torres Vedras to Lourinha — chap. 
column after column yere soon after discerned, through _ — LI 
the morning dawn, to dross the sky-line of the opposite 
eminences, and it was evident that the French were bear- 
ing down in great force on the British left. After they 
descended from the heights on the opposite side, however, ’ ' . 
the direction of their march could no longer be distinctly 
traced, and the advanced guards were upon the English 
videttes almost as soon as they were perceived, But Sir 
Arthur, concluding from the line of the road on which 
they were moving, that the left was the principal object 
of attack, had meanwhile ordered four brigades successively 
to cross the valley from the heights on the south to those 
on the north of the strea^ and before the action began 
that part of the line if-is ’secure. Observing the rapid 
concentration of troops on the English left, the French 
accumulated their forces on ,, their 6^'n. right. General 
Laborde commanded a column, six thousand strong, which 
advanced against the centre; while Brennier, wdth his 
division of five thousand, moved against the left of the 
British; and the reserve under Kellermann, with the 
cavalry led by Margaron, in all about three thousand men, 
was ready to support any point w’here their, aid might be 
required. Generals Ferguson, Nightingale, and Bowes 
commanded the English left. Ackland united the left to i j_ 
the centre, which, strongly gi’ouped together in tlie valley 
in front of Vimeira, was formed of the brigades of'^f^- Foy/ 
Anstruther and Fane ; while, on the right. Hill’s brigade, Thia.’iae,’ 
in a massy column, rested on the summit of the heights n-i 
wdiich formed the southern boundary of the valley.^ 

The action began with the head of Laborde’s column, 
which, advancing wdth the utmost impetuosity against Battit'tf 
the British centre, first came in contact with the 50th lugfoT; 
regiment. Its light troops were driven in with great 
vigour, and the French mounted the hill to the south-east 
of Vimeira with loud cries and all the confidence of 
victory. But when they reached the summit, thev were 
VOL. 'VI li. 2 L 
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CHAP, shattered by a well-directed fire from the. artillery, dis- 
_i£— posed along the front of the English line on the edge of 
the steep; and their tf Oops were arrbsted by the effect of 
the shrapnel-shells, then first used against them, which, 
after striking down by a point-blank discharge whole 
; files of soldiers in front, exploded with all the derastation 
of bombs in the rear. While yet breathless with their 
ascent, they received a discharge within pistol-shot from 
the 50th, and were immedia||ly charged with the bayonet 
with such vigour, that ere the rush .took place they broke 
and fled.* At the same time Fane’#5?l5rigade repulsed, 
with equal success, an attack on the village of Wimeira in 
the valley, and, after a desperate contest, seven qiieces of 
cannon were taken in that quartqi’i while the few horse- 
men with the army who were there stationed broke forth 
among the retreating lines with great execution. But 
pursuing their adv aii^ itea^o far, they were assailed when 
in disorder, by ■tSb' su’^M^fe’Oops of the French cavalry, 
iGturw iv almost cuf tO' pieces! ' Kellermann’s reserve of grena- 
‘ diers now advanced to the attack, but these choice troops, 
Foy, 11.230. though at first successful, were, after a desperate struggle, 
repulsed in disorder by the 43d.^ 

While these successes were achieved in the centre, a 
Desperate most scvei'c coiiflict was going on in the hills to the left, 
tho?efl°" where the road to Lourinha trai^erses the steep heights to 
the north of Vimeira. Brennier and Solignac commanded 
in that quarter ; and as Junot perceived that their attack 

* Colonel Walker/ of tliG SOfcL. regiment, finding Ms battalion, wMck bad 
only 700 bayonets in the field, unable, by a direct resistance in front, to with- 
stand the assault of above 2000 men in eoluinn, whom Labordo led on, most / 
skilfully drew it up obliquely to their advance, with the left, against which 
they were directed, thrown back. The effect of this was to expose the flank 
as well as front of the French column to the British fire/almost evciy shot of 
which told on their crowded ranks, while a small number only could return j 
the discharge, and the numerous ranks in rear yvere perfectly useless. When j 
the command to charge was given/ the British regiment in line came down in ^ 
compact order on the French column, partly on its front and partly on its flank, 
and in the attempt to deploy and form line to withstand the levelled steel, | 
they almost unavoidably broke and fled. This method of resisting the French I 
attack in column, was very frequently afterwards employed by *Wcllmgton, and | 
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1 did not at once prore successful, they were supported in 

I the end by the whole reserve of infantry under Kellermann. 

I The French, under Sblignac, preceded by a cloud of light 
\ troops, came on with the utmost impetuosity, and first 
’ encountered Ferguson’s brigade on the summit of the 
*' ridge. Several terrible discharges of musketry were 
exchanged between these dauntless antagonists with 
extraordinary execution on both sides, as the firearms, 
almost within pistol-shot, tojd with .murderous effect on 
the dense array of either line. At length, however, the 
three English re'giSlfefits which had hitherto singly main- 
tained the?: combat, (the 40th, 36th, and 71st,) being 
supported by three others, levelled their bayonets, and 
rushing forward with iiTesistible impetuosity, drove the 
French line headlong clown the steep, with the loss of 
all its artillery. So dreadful was the execution by the 
bayonet on this occasion, that^fc.;^l&le , front line of one 
1 of the French regiments like '^ss before the 

^ scythe, and three hundred men lay deid as they had 
stood in their ranks.^ 

Brennier’s brigade, however, still remained — and with 
these troops Junot made a gallant attempt to regain the 
day. Forming his men under cover of the rocks and 
woods which concealed them from the enemy, Brennier, 
with his columns in admirable order, came suddenly upon 
the victorious British as they were lying on the ground, 
in loose array in the valley, reposing after their success, 
and, suddenly charging, drove them back, and retook the 

always with the same success. It can hardly fail of proving snccessfiil, if the 
part of the line menaced by the head of the column can be relied on to with- 
stand the shock till the fire of the other parts on the flank of the column has 
produced the desired effect ; but unless this is the case> the column will break 
the line, and, deploying against the oblique line, now itself taken in flank, soon 
drive it off the field. Of all the European troops, the British ai^e the only 
ones by whom this hazardous, but, if successful, decisive mode of resisting the 
attack in column was habitually practised. General Loison, who w^itnessed 
p this able movement, desired, after the Gonvention of Cintra, to be introduced 
; to Colonel Walker, and, with true military frankness, cougi’atulated him on 
the steadiness and talent with which he had, with a battalion line, withstood 
the formidable attack of the Erencii column.— See Scott’s Napoleon, vi. 235. 
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CHAP. guns. But-his triumpli 'was only nid'^pataly' Tlie sur- 
prised troops rallied upon the heiglits in their rear, to 
iw \yhich they had. heeh dnven, and, facing about, poured in 
,a destructive volley upon their pursuers ; and immediately 
charging back again with a loud shout, not only again 
captured the artillery, but made Brennier himself prisoner, 
and drove the enemy a second time in utter confusion 
down the hill. So complete was the rout, that Solignac’s 
' brigade was driven off the gi’ound in a different direction 
from Brennier’s; the former general was desperately 
wouiided, and his troops would made 

prisoners had not an unexpected order- ffbrn-Si^ Harry 
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Burrard obliged Ferguson to halt in, the midst of his 
success. The broken French upon this rallied and 
reunited, and the whole fell back- to the heights on the 
''opposite side of the valley, considerably to the north of 
the ground fro:^;.?yJ^c^t!^®^^^OT(Mn,enced their attack 
in the 'morningj^^'i^^^^pflwIPI^Ithe victors thir- 
teen pieces OT' can'iidl^iva large quantity of ammunition, 
and four hundred prisoners, besides two thousand who 
had^^P^dn the field. The English had to lament the 
loss of n wly eight hundred men jn killed and wounded.^ 
'spyereigns at^ife|.ei4itz, Junot had 
mad^,%is attack by' a flank iiharch directed in. echelon 
athwi?f'the front, against the left of the British in posi- 
tipp^mnd his disaster, like theirs,. -was in a great 'measure 
owifl^tO that cause, which brought his different , columns 
not simultaneously^ huk at successive periods ijto "action. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley -had as decisive success iira^ppwer 
as Napoleon at the clote of the day; for not only had the 
three brigades nnder-Hilkon the right, arid the Portuguese, 
never fired a shot,, but two other brigades bad suffered 
very little. The entire arjny^ was in excellent order and 
the most enthusiastic of victory, the ' | 
triumphant clang of trumpets,'' vfas-' heard along . their- 
-yhole line; and from the direction wdiich the broken 
French had taken after their defeat, thfeywere entirely 
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cut off from "the 'pfeti'eat to Lisbon. On the other hand, chap. 

the British, who had repulsed their oblique attacli:, and 

driven them off in a north-easterly diiVctioHj were masters ^^os. 

> of the great road by Torres Vedras to the capital. This 
situation of things promised the greatest results to imme- 
diate activity. Sir Arthur was fully aware of the vast 
advantages thus placed within his gi’asp, and prepared, by 
immediate and decisive operations, instantly to turn them 
to the best account. He proposed with the fii'e brigades 
on the left, about nine thousand meiv, and the Portuguese, 
five thoR,sai^.,^p5p# ^0 follow up his success against the 
retreatii%--At>i'mhhs of the enemy, now blended together 
in great confusion on the opposite heights^ and drive them 

as far as possible back in a north-easterly direction over. ^ ' .1 
the Sierra da Baragueda, away from the capital; •.■while'! . . . . 
the brigades of Hill, Anstruther, and Fan& sir thousftn^^f h . 
strong, should of Torres' ' - 

Montachique, mid cut off :^l.ret#^^Xn''tfie^^^^f' the 
French to Lisbon. Con^deringthat Junot had lost.t^o- 
thirds of his artillery, and ^eab part of his reafdS^^ift' of 
ammunition, there can be no doubt that this dpB^Wfe tyotdd 
. have proved succe^j^'and...tha>t-,P.Qt'.ife«yiMi l^^ ^n ■ 

have fallen an'hasy prey td.-'tSe victors, biit Junot’ Ifewf, 
driven to =a<n eccentnc and disastrous retreat throfl^ -an B«r|hei«h’s 
i insurgent, and mountainous country, almost destihp^^ of li! 
roads, -would have been, too happy to find shelter^ ilal'er ulnik 
the cano M o f Almeida, with half his forces.^ . j./ 

this effect were already given, and the army W-''- 
was preparing to execnte themj,?frben._the assumption of But/spro- 
the command by S'ir'Harry BmTiiil^|'''on^!af|ested the stHarry 
career of victory, .That , officer, •'who" had arrived on the 
' •-field his staff ear&dn^q.dayj h^ with generous 
. ' -forbearance deel iag5^ |P M[BM ^ydoini.and from Sir 

► Arthur during' the^atlm^^it’mer it was o'rer, .considerf-" 7'' 
ing the responsibiltty'of ulterior operations as resting on 
himself, Jay^i^waers to halt at all .points, and remain, 
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CHAP, in position at Vimeira till the expected reinforcements 
■ under Sir John Moore joined the army. Sir Arthur, in 
the strongest terms, and ■with military frankness, repre- 
sented to his superior general, on the field of battle, the 
inestimable importance of instantly following up the 
beaten enemy, driving him still further to the north-east, 
and interposing between his disordered columns and 
the strong defiles of Torres Vedras, the real gates of 
the capital. But all was in vain. Sir Harry Burrarcl, 
though a respectable veteran, had none of the vigour 
or daring requisite for decisive success; he belonged to 
the old school, by whom one battle was considered suffi- 
cient work for one week, and deemed it imprudent, when 
the artillery-horses wei’e fatigued, and the cavalry destroy- 
ed, to hazard anything by a further advance, the more 
especially as ultimate success without any risk was 
certainly to be looked for upon the arrival of Sir John 
Moore’s division. He persisted, accordingly, in his reso- 
lution not to move from his ground : the precious moments 
isiv 4i regained; the disordered French, 

■vveiiesiV’s Seeing with astonishment that they were not pursued, 
D^pakhes. their I'auks. Junot, that very night,- „by a 

ilvriijM. forced and circuitous march, regained the defiles of Torres 
LtfdBurg-’ Vedras, and secured his retreat to the capital; while Sir 
deShbid' -A-i'thur, seeing the opportunity was lost, and concealing 
Uud\ bitterness of his disappointment under an afiected 

gaiety, said to the. officers of his staff, “ Gentlemen, nothing 
217!'“' ' ’’ now remains to us but to go and shoot red-legged part- 
ridges.”^* 

Sir Hany Burrard’s tenure of the supreme direction 
of affairs was of short duration, •• Early on the morning 

*■ Lord Burgliersli, in liis evidence before the court of inquiry, declared, — 

■' I recollect, that on the evening of 21st August, Sir Arthur Wellesley urged 
Sir H. Burrard to advance, giving as a reason that his right was some miles 
nearer to Torres Vedras than the enemy ; that he had four brigades that had 
not been engaged ; that Torres Vedras was the pass by which the eneiny must 
retire to Lisbon,- and that, in his opinion, by that movement no part of the 
French army could reach Lisbon.” — Evidence,. Coicrt oj-' Incj^iiir-^ ; Guewood, 
iv.'2i4. ‘ ■ . ■ ' ' ■ • 
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of the 22d, Sir Hew Dalrymple arrived from Gibraltar, 
and immediately landed and assumed the command; so 
I that within thirty hours a pitched battle had been fought, 
I, a decisive operation rejected, and three successive com- 
manders called to the direction of the army. After 
consulting with Sir Arthur and Sir Harry, and getting 
the best information he could, he I’esolved to advance on 
the 23d against Junot, now in position at Torres Vedras, 
and orders to that effect had already been issued, when 
information was brought that a French flag of truce had 
reached the outposts. It proved to be General Keller- 
mann, with a proposal from Junot for a suspension of 
arms, with a view to the evacuation of Poi'tugal.^ 

In truth, the situation of Junot since the battle of 
Vimeira had been such, that he had no longer any 
alternative to adopt. Early on the morning of the 22d, 
a council of war was held at Torres Vedras ; and the 
proverb almost invariably holds good, that such a council 
never fights. The French generals were aware that a 
f powerful reinforcement, under Sir J ohn Moore, was on 
I the eve of landing; that a city containing three hundred 
thousand agitated and hostile citizens was in the rear; 
that the forts and points of defence which it contained 
I were hardly tenable against an army of thirty thousand 
English troops ; and that to attempt a retreat through 
I Portugal, intersected as it was by mountain torrents and 
^ almost inaccessible ridges, in the face of an insurgent 

* population, and pursued by a victorious army, could not 

fail to be attended with the greatest disasters. In these 
circumstances, it was unanimously agreed that enough 
had been done for the honour of the imperial arms, and 
that to endeavour to obtain by negotiation a convention 
which might restore the army to the French soil, and 
ultimately to renewed operations in the north of Spain, 
j was the most prudent course which could be adopted.^ 
General Kellermann was selected for this delicate mis- 
sion, and it could not have been intrusted to more 
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skilful hands. Enjoying a European reputatipn'i . hot 
less from the glory of his father, the hero of Ait!a;lmy,i 
than from his own invaluable achievements on: the field of 
Marengo,^ he ■ was at the same time possesse'|ipf all the 
tact and finesse in which the French diplomatists excel 
all those of Europe, with the exception of those of 
Russia. 

Perceiving from some hints dropped in conversation by 
the English general, Sir Hew Dalrymple, and his brother 
officers, who were not aware that he understood their 
language, that they were far from-, possessing the confi- 
dence of Sir Arthur Wellesley in the results to be. 
expected from immediate and decisive operations, he 
began by representing, in the most favourable colours, 
the strength of the French army and the magnitude of 
its resources, especially from the aid of the sailors and 
artillery of the .Russian fleet, as well as the resolution of 
its commander, whom he described as determined to burj'' 
himself under the ruins of Lisbon rather than submit to 
any conditions derogatory to the honour of the imperial 
arms. Having thus effected his object of producing an 
impression as to the protracted and doubtful 'natui’e of 
the contest which awaited them, if hostiUties- were per- 
sisted in, he gradually opened the real object of his 
mission, which was the conclusion of an armistice prepara- 
tory to a convention for the evacuation of Portugal. The 
terms proposed were, that the French army should not be 
considered as prisoners of war, but be sent back to France 
by sea, with their artillery, arms, and baggage; that 
their partisans in the country should not be disquieted on 
account of their political opinions, but, so far as they 
desired it, be permitted to withdraw with their effects; 
and that the Russian fleet should remain in Lisbon as in 
a neutral harbour. The two first conditions were acceded 
to without any difficulty by all the English generals; but 
Sir Arthur Wellesley strenuously opposed the last, and 
it was at last agreed to refer it to the decision of Sir 
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ChaTie'S ; Cotton, who .positively refused to agree to it. 
Foiled m this attempt to extricate the Russian fleet from 
their awkward situation, the French general was obliged 
to leave ,„Aem to their fate, and a separate conven- 
tion was 'some days afterwards concluded with Admiral 
Siniavin, the Russian commander, in virtue of which the 
whole fleet was to be conducted to England and retained 
in deposit till the conclusion of a general peace, and the 
officers and crews to be transported to Russia at the 
expense of the British government, without any restric- 
tion as to their future service.^ "" 

Posterity will scarcely be able to credit the universal burst 
of indignation with which the intelligence of this convention 
was received, both in -Peninsular nations and the Bri- 
tish islands. Totally incapable of appreciating the real 
importance of the acquisition of Portugal at one blow on 
the futra'e progress of the w'ar, the inhabitants of all these 
countries united in condemning a treaty which was thought 
to step bet'ween them and the glory which they had 
earned, or the vengeance which was their due. The 
Portuguese, though they had been in no hurry to con- 
front tlie invader in the field, and were strangers to the 
glories of Roliqa and Vimeira, were yet loud in their 
complaints of the capitulation which had been granted; 
and bitterlv inveighed against the clauses which, under 
the specious veil of protecting private property, in effect 
gave the public robbers tlie means of securely carrying 
off the stores of private and ecclesiastical islunder which 
they had amassed. The Spaniards re-echoed the same 

* The Convention of Cintra excited such a clamour at the time, both in the 
British and Peninsular nations, that a short summary of its leading provisions 
is indispensable. It was provided that the French should evacuate the forts of 
Lisbon and whole kingdom of Portugal, and be conveyed to France, w-ith thmr 
artillery and sixty rounds of ammunition to each gun, and with liberty to serve 
again; all other artillery, arms, and ammunition, to be delivered up to the 
British army and navy; the French army to carry with them all their equip- 
ments, the cavalry their horses, and the individuals their prop ertj" ; the sick 
and ivoimdcd to be intrusted to the cai'e of the British government, and 
returned to France when convalescent : the fortresses of Elvas, Almeida, 
X^eniehe, and Palmela to be delivered up as soon as British detachments could 
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CHAP, sentiments; and, witli some appearance of reason, con- 
trasted the surrender of Dupont’s corps at Bay 1.6a; with 
the unhappy convention, which tended only to remove 
the French army from a situation where it v^s detached 
from the remainder of the imperial forces, and ran the 
most imminent hazard of being made prisoners of war, 
to one where it might be more advantageously and 
securely employed in forming the right wing of the army 
with which the invasion of the Peninsula was again to be 
attempted. Roused to the very highest pitch of enthu- 
siasm by the early and decisive successes -which had 
attended their arms — ^panting for their; full share of the 
glories which had been won- — and nothing doubting that 
an unconditional surrender would immediately follow, and 
that they should soon see a marshal of France and 
twenty thousand men arrive as prisoners of war at 
Spithead, the British people abandoned themselves to 
>^outh. ii. unbounded vexation when the capitulation was announced 
Toriii. sV, which was to convey them, without that last disgrace 
being incurred, to swell the invader’s ranks at Rochfort 
and rOrient.’- , . 

In vain were the Park and Tower guns fired oh this as 
A court of on other triumphs of our arms ; the public voice refused to 
hX'S join IE the acclamations ; the press, both in the metropolis 
its results, proviiiccs, loudly condemned the convention as 

more disgraceful than even those of the Helder and 
Closter-seven, where the British troops had. been con- 
strained to sue for terms of accommodation. Many of 
the public journals refused to stain their pages by the 

be sent forward to take possession of them j all subjects of France to be pro- 
tected who are domiciliated in Portugal ; all their property of every description 
to be guaranteed to the French citizens in Portugal; no inhabitants of that 
country to be disquieted on account of their political conduct or opinions ; the 
Spanish troops in the custody of the French armies to be liberated. By the 
siipi.>lementary convention in regard to the Russian fleet, it was stipulated that 
it should be conveyed to Great Britain, to remain in deposit with all its stores 
till six months after the conclusion of a general peace : and the officers and 
men meanwiiile to be returned to Russia, without any restriction as to their 
future service.— See Gurwood, iv. 113, ll^'. 
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obnoxious articles, and others appeared with their columns chap. 
in mourning, as in a season of national calamity; public _ — 1_ 
meetings were held in most parts of England, to express 
the general- indignation, and call for the punishment of 
the guilty parties ; and to such a length did the outcry 
proceed, that it was deemed indispensable by government 
to consent to a court of inquiry. Such a court was 
accordingly appointed, consisting of highly respectable, 
though somewhat antiquated officers, who, after a full 
investigation, arrived at the conclusion that, considering 
the extraordinary manner in which three successive com- 
manders had been invested with the direction of the army 
after the battle of Vimeira, it was not surprising that that 
victory had not been more vigorously followed up ; that 
unquestionable zeal and firmness had been exhibited by 
all the three generals ; and that, in the whole circum- 
stances of the case, no further proceedings were necessary. 

The general odium attached to Sir Hew Dalrymple, as 
the senior officer in command at the time the convention 
was signed ; though it was evident that the chief fault in 
the case, if there was fault at all, lay with Sir Harry 
Burrard, as the commander-in-chief when the decisive 
march to Torres Vedras was declined. Such was the 
universal discontent, that neither of these two generals, 
notwithstanding the acquittal of the court-martial, were 
again employed in any considerable command in the i comt of 
British army ; and it required all the family influence 
and early celebrity of the hero of Assaye and Vimeira to 
save the future conqueror of Napoleon from being cut 
short on the threshold of his career, for no fault whatever 157, m . 
of his own, by the very people upon whom he had con- 
ferred an inestimable benefit.^"''' 

The English people in general arrive in the end at 

At tlie meeting of x^arliament^, the public thanks of both Houses were voted 
to Sir Arthur Wellesley for the battle of Vimeira. But lie narrowly escaped, 
notwithstanding all his glory aud the influence of his brother, Marquis Welles- 
ley, the obloquy consequent on the Convention of Ointra. — See Gubwoob, iv. 
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CHAP, more sober and rational opinions on political subjects 
than any other of -whom history has preserred a record. 
But they are prone, in the first instance, in a most extra- 
Expedience Ordinary degree, to delusions or frenzies, which almost 
veutfoaat' amouiit to national insanity. The cruel injustice with 
ttojunc- persecuted Sir Robert Calder for having 

gained a victory, perhaps the most momentous in its 
ultimate consequences, and most vital to the safety of the 
1 Ante, ch. country of any recorded in the British annals,^ is an 
instance of such delusion; the universal and senseless 
clamour raised about the Convention .. of Cintra, an 
example of such frenzy. There caQnq,#-be a doubt, not 
only of its expedience at the juncture when it was con- 
cluded, but of its having been- the means of acquiring the 
basis on which the whole future successes of the British 
arms were rested. Having missed, perhaps through an 
excess of caution, the opportunity of following up, accord- 
ing to Sir Arthur Wellesley’s advice, the brilliant success 
of Vimeira on the evening of the battle, nothing remained 
but to close with the highly, advantageous offer, which at 
once liberated Portugal from its oppressors, and secured 
the best possible base for future operations. The sea, 
sterile and unproductive if in the.: rear of the forces of any 
other power, is the source of strength and vigour to the 
British armies ; to them every tide is fraught with plenty, 
every wind wafts the sinews of war on its gales. Thence- 
forward Lisbon became the great place d’armes to the 
English army, the stronghold of defence in periods of 
disaster, the reservoir from whence all the muniments of 
war were drawn in prosperous times. To have missed 
the opportunity of at once, and in the outset of the cam- 
paign, acquiring such a position, for the vain glory of 
possibly compelling a French corps and marshal, after a 
bloody siege of several months’ duration, to lay down their 
arms in Lisbon, Elvas, or Almeida, would have been 
sacrificing the solid advantages of war for its empty 
honours. The restoration of twenty thousand defeated 
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and dispirited soldiers to the standards of the enemy, "was 
a matter of little consequence to a sovereign who had 
seven hundred thousand disciplined men at his command; 
the loss of a whole kingdom, of a chain of strong fortresses, 
of an admirable harbour, of ten sail of the line to his 
ally, of the prestige of victory to himself, was a calamity 
of a very different description.^ 

Napoleon showed clearly in what light he viewed the 
acquisition of such advantages to the French arms, when, 
in the outset of his career, he stipulated only, in return 
for his glorious successes in the Maritime Alps, the cession 
of the Piedmonti^e fortresses from the cabinet of Turin 
and when, after the' triufnph of Marengo, he at once 
allowed the Austrian army,''cut off from the Hereditary 
States and thrown back on Genoa, to retire unmolested 
to the Mincio, provided only they ceded Alessandria, 
Tortona, and the other strongholds in the west of Lom- 
bardy, as the reward of victory.® On the present occa- 
sion he felt quite as strongly the vast importange of the 
fortified basis for future operations, so advantageously 
situated on the edge of the sea, and on the flank of the 
Peninsular plains, which had thus, in th&very outset of 
their career, been wrested’ from him by the British arms : 
had the advantage been gained by himself, he would have 
made Europe ring from side to side with the triumph 
wliich had been achieved. As it was, he manifested the 
utmost displeasure at the genei’als who were engaged in 
the Convention of Cintra ; and J unot, in particular, never 
afterwards regained his confidence or esteem. “ I was 
about,” said he, “ to send Junot to a council of war; but 
happily the English got the start of me by sending their 
generals to one, and thus saved me from the pain of 
punishing an old friend.” 
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“ He/’ tlie Ducliess of Abrantes, to whom the whole life of Junot 
was devoted, alone viewed in a false light the Convention of Cintra. Every- 
thing which was not a triumph he, regarded as a defeat ; and, like Augustus, he 
never ceased to demand his legions from all those who had not succeeded in 
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Many causes conspired to make the execution of the 
Convention of Cintra a matter of great difficulty to all 
the contracting parties. The French troops, from the 
time it was concluded, were constantly kept together in 
masses, encamped on the heights and forts, with cannon 
directed down the principal streets which led to their 
bivouacs. Notwithstanding these formidable prepara- 
tions, and the proximity of the British forces, who, early 
in September, approached close to Lisbon, it was found 
to be impossible to prevent the indignation of the 
populace from finding vent in detached acts of aggression. 
Crowds of infuriated peasants ince^antiy’.'fchronged into 
the city, decorated with ribbons,"' vociferating shouts of 
triumph, and bearing on their hats the favourite motto, 
“ Death to the French !” At night the discharge of fire- 
arms or explosion of petards was heard on all sides, 
occasioned by skirmishes between’’ the enraged populace 
'and the French advanced posts. Loison, whose unneces- 
sary cruelty had rendered him in an especial manner the 
object of universal hatred, was menaced by a serious 
attack ; while other generals, especially Travot, who had 
executed their orders with humanity, were not only unmo- 
lested, but traversed the streets alone in perfect safety ; 
a fact, as Colonel Napier justly observes, extremely 
honourable to the Portuguese, and conclusive as to the 
misconduct of the obnoxious officers.^ 

But these difficulties, great as they were, soon sank 
into insignificance when compared with those which 

conducting liis young conscripts, hardly emerged from boyhood, to victory.”— 
D’AerantJis, xii. 64, 102. 

The Duke of Wellington’s opinion on the expedience of the ConTention of 
Cintra was equally clearly expressed. - If we had not negotiated/’ said he, 
‘•we could not have advanced before the 30th, as Sir John Moore’s corps was 
not ready till that day. The French would by that time have fortified their 
positions near Lisbon, which, it is probable, we could not have been in a situa- 
tion to attack till the end of the first week in September. Then, taking the 
chance of the bad weather deprmng us of the communication with the fleet of 
transports and victuallers, and delaying and rendering more difficult and preca- 
rious our land operations, which after all could not have been effectual to cut 
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arose from the discoTeries made, in the conrse of the chap. 
preparations for the embarkation, of the extent to which _ — L. 
public and prirate plunder had been carried by the 
French army. Sir John Hope, who had been appointed Enormous 
governor of Lisbon, took possession of the castle of Belem tbe plunder 
on the 10 th September, and by his firm and vigorous 
conduct soon reduced the unruly multitude to some degree feourS' 
of order. But the complaints which daily arose as to the 
enormous quantity of plunder which the French were 
about to carry off, under pretence of its being their private 
property, continually increased, and became the occasion 
of much more^erious 'embarrassment. The museum, the 
treasury, the public libraries^ the church plate, the arsenals 
of the state, equally with the houses of individuals, had 
been indiscriminately ransacled ; most of the valuable 
articles left in the royal palace by the flying Regent were 
packed up and ready for embarkation. All the money in . 
the public offices was laid hold off ; even the sums Ijdtig 
in the Deposito Puhlico, a bank where they were placed ^ 
to await the decision of the courts of law on matters of 
litigation, were appropriated by these insatiable hands. 

Junot w’^ent so far as to demand five vessels to take 
away his personal effects. Matters at length rose to ;_232, 
such a height that the British commanders felt them- 
selves called upon to interfere : and tixe coinnnssioners Foy,iv. 350, 
to ■wnoiTx the execution oi- the convention had been 239. 
intrusted, with much difficulty,^ and after the most vio- 

O'ff tlie retreat of tlio French across the Tagus into AlentejO; I was clearly of 
opinion, that the best thing to do %vas to conmit to a convention, and ailoiv them to 
evacuate Portugal. The details of the Convention^ and the agreement to 
suspend hostilities, is a different matter; to both of them I have veiy serious 
objections. I do not know what Sir Hew Dalryniple proposes to do, or is 
instructed to do ; hut, if I were in hfe situation, I would be in Madrid with 
20,000 men in less tha,n a month from this ,tin'ie.”-~-SiR A. Wellesley to 
Charles Stitart, Esq., 1st Beptemher ; CrURWOOD, iv. 121. Here is the 
clearest evidence of the advantageous results of obtaining so early in the cam- ' 
paigii the great fortified base of Portugal for the British opei*ations. Sir Arthur 
in a month proposed to have had twenty thousand men in Madrid ! He is a 
bold man, who, on such a subject, dissents from the concurring opinions of 
Kapoleon and the Duke of Wellington. 
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lent altercation, succeeded in putting a stop to the dis- i 
graceful spoliation. 

These high functionaries, General Beresford and Lord 
Probj, acted with such firmness, that not only was the 
progress of the plunderers arrested, and much which had • ' 
loeen seized from the public offices restored, but a general 
order was extorted from the French commander, enjoin- 
ing the immediate restitution of all the property which 
had been taken from public or private establishments 
within twenty-four hoiu’s. Yet so inveterate was the 
habit of spoliation in all ranks of the French army, from 
the highest to the lowest, that within a few hours after 
tliis order was issued, Colonel Delambis, Jimot’s chief aide- 
de-camp, carried off the Prince Begent’s horses ; a valu- 
able collection of private pictures was seized on by Junot 
himself ; and two carriages belonging to the Duke of 
Sussex were appropriated, which were only got back, by 
the threat of detaining the marshal himself as a hostage. 

At length, however, after vehement discussion, and a 
complete revelation of that extraordinary system of 
public and private plunder which had been so long and 
disgracefully the characteristic of the French army, the 
greater part of this ill-gotten spoil was wrested from the 
invaders. On the 15th, the first division of the fleet sailed 
from the Tagus; by the 30th the whole were embarked: 
shortly after, Elvas and Almeida were given uj) in terms x 
of the capitulation; and before the middle of October, not 
a French soldier remained on the soil of Portugal. 
Twenty-two thousand men were disembarked on the 
coasts of France ; thirty tliousand had been placed, from 
first to last, by Napoleon under the orders of -Junot; the 
remainder had perished of fatigue, disease, fallen in the 
field, or voluntarily enlisted in the British army.^ The 
convention,* though loudly disapproved of by the British 

* That same public opinion, under the influence of a free constitution, which . 

condemned the ConYention of Cintra, enjoined to its govoniixient its faithful 
execution. In so far as depended on , the English government, the convention 
was executed with honourable fidelity.” — Foy, iv. 3 50. 
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people, was, on the admission of the French themselves, 
carried into execution with scrupulous good faith bj the 
government. 

The stibordinate arrangements consequent on the deci- 
sive events which had in this manner liberated Portugal 
were soon concluded. Such was the violence of the 
groundless clamour which arose in England on the subject 
of the convention, that all the generals engaged in it. 
Sir Hew Dalrymple, Sir Harry Burrard, and Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, were obliged to return to Great Britain; where, 
as already mentioned, their conduct in relation to it 
became the subject of deliberation to a court of inquiry, 
which, after a long and impartial investigation, returned 
a report, distinguished by little ability, which, in sub- 
stance, found that no blame could be attached to any 
of these officers. Meanwhile the army, deprived in this 
way for a time of the guidance of the brave leader who 
had in so glorious a manner led it to victory, was placed 
under the command of Sir John Moore,'’'- an officer 
whose gallant conduct in Egypt, as well as his admirable 
skill in the training and disciplining of his troops, had 
ah-eady rendered him distinguished among all his brethren 
in arms. His division had landed and joined the other 
troops at Lisbon ; while another corps, fifteen thousand 

* John Moore was born at Glasgow, on the 13th hTovembor 1701. He was 
the eldest son of Dr John Moore^ the author of Zelueo and other celebrated 
works. Young Moore was edxicated at the public school and university of 
that city., and was abroad for five years in company with his father, -who was 
travelling tutor to the Duke of Hamilton, by which means he saw much of the 
world, gained a knowledge of modern languages, and acquired that suavity and 
elegance of manner for which he was remarkable through life. In 1776, he 
obtained an ensign cy in the 51st regiment, then lying at Min'" "ca, and soon 
after a lieutenancy in the 82d, with which he served through ali.^te' campaigns 
of the American war. At the commencement of the Revolutionary contest, he 
was lieutenant-colonel of his old regiment, the 51st, at the head of which he 
was employed in 1794 in the reduction of Corsica. Subsequently he was 
engaged in the reduction of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, in the West 
Indies, in which vser vices he distinguished himself so much that Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, in his public despatches, characterised his conduct as the ‘^admir- 
ation of the whole army.’’ During the rebellion in Ireland, in 1798, he was 
again called into aetj-ve service ; and the victory gained over the rebels in that 
year, at Wexford, was mainly owing to his talents, and arrangements. In 1799 
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strong, Tinder the orders of SiE David Baied/"' whose 
gallantry and firmness had been conspicuous at the storm- 
ing of Seringapatam, was assembled in the British islands, 
and was destined to land at Corunna, descend through 
Galicia, and co-operate with those which had advanced 
from Portugal, in the plains of Leon. ^ 

The two together, it was hoped, would amount to 
nearly forty thousand men, even after providing, in an 
adequate manner, for the security of Portugal, and the 
magazines and depots in the rear- — a force which .appeared, 
and doubtless was, if tolerably supported by itsi’P.eiiiu- 
sular allies, capable of achieving great things for the 
deliverance of Europe. Meanwhile the Spanish troops, 
fully five thousand strong, which 'had been liberated at 
Lisbon, were equipped anew at the expense of the British 
government, and despatched by sea to Catalonia, from 
whence the most pressing representations had been sent 

his -valottr aiid conduct were again eidnced in the expedition to the Helder ; in 
1801 he led the vanguard which first landed in Aboukir Bay, and rushed with 
such vigour up the sandhills ; and in the - decisive battle of 21st March, in which 
he was wounded, his gallantry and conduct attracted universal notice, 
these services he was made a knight of the Bath; and for some years com- 
manded theiarmy which occupied Sicily, until in 1807 he was sent in command 
of the expedition to the Baltic, from which he was soon recalled to more 
glorious, though melancholy destinies, in the Spanish Peninsula. Brave, chival- 
rous, and liigh-spirited, no man ever more thoroughly understood the art of war, 
or more completely acquired the affections while he commanded the respect of 
his soldiers ; and to the improvement of their discipline and increase of their 
comforts he devoted a large portion of his attention. But though second to 
none in personal valour, he had not the energy and vigour necessary to rein- 
state the military chax'acter of England after the early disasters of the Revolu- 
tionary war : and was unhappily possessed with a desponding impression as to 
the capability of this CGuntry to withstand the power of France on the Continent^ 
which was veiy different from the fearless confidence and indomitable tenacity 
of Clh^'c or Wellington. The hei'oism he displayed in his last moments, and 
the romantic circumstances attending his death, have justly secured for him a 
lasting place in the grateful affections of his country. — See Moore’s X?/e, 2 vols. 
by his brother, London, 1832; and BiogrciplLy, iv. 28, 29, 

David Baird was the second' son of William Baird, Esq,, of the Bairds 
of Newbjdh, in East Lothian, an ancient and respectable family. Pie 
entered the army in December 16, 1772, as an ensign in, the 2d P’oot, and 
he was ere long engaged in serious service in that regiment, -when it was 
despatched to Madras in 1779, to take a part in the formidable war that then 
raged between the infant British settlements at Madras and the redoubtable 
forces of Plyder Ali. In July 1780 Hyder’s dreadful irruption into the Gaimatic 
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of the aecessity of regjilar troops to aid the efforts and chap, 
improve the discipline' Of the numerous peasants in arms . 

in the province ; the Russian fleet, in conformity with 
the treaty, was conducted to the Bi-itish harbours ; and a 
central junta was formed at Lisbon, to administer the oct!’ilf‘ 
affairs of the kingdom in the absence of the Prince-Regent. 

The preparations for the campaign being at length com- 
pleted, the British troops began their march from the 
Portuguese capital, for the seat of war at the foot of the 264 , 287 .’ 
Pyrenees.^ 

The decisive influence of the recent successes and central 

85 

position of the English army, in possession of the capital Great km- 
and pi’incipal strongholds of the country, rendered the SilTg a 
appointment of a central junta, and the defeat of the Snt?at 
local intrigues everywhere set on foot in order to obtain 
a preponderating voice for particular men in its councils, 
a comparatively easy task in Portugal. But the case was 
very different in Spain, where jealousy of foreign inter- 

took place, when seventy thousand horse threatened with destruction the little 
army of fi\'e thousand men, who struggled to defend the British possessions on 
the coast. In this terrible campaign, young, Baird was at once initiated into the 
most i3erilous and animating warfare. In September 1780, after a desperate 
and most heroic resistance, he was made xn'isoner by Hyder at the head of fifty 
tliousand infantiy and twenty-five thousand horse, in consequence of the acci- 
dental blowing up of the British ammunition- waggons in the centre of their 
square, which deprived them of their whole reserve ammunition, after the 
supply which the men had in their cartridge-boxes was expended in repelling 
the incessant charges of the Asiatic cavalry. Even after this disaster, and 
when their little square, now reduced to two hundred Europeans, had no 
weapons for their defence but the bayonets of the men and the swords of the 
officers, they rex3elled no less than thirteen charges of Hyder’s horse; and at 
length the few survivors were only made prisoners by being fairly pierced 
through and overwhelmed by the ponderous elex3hants and innumerable 
squadrons of the enemy. Being made prisoner in tliis terrible conflict, Baird 
was conducted to Seringapatam, where he was chained by the leg to another 
cax3tive, and confined in a dungeon for three years and a half. In July 1784, 
however, he obtained his release upon the conclusion of the peace with Hyder, 
and was promoted to the rank of major in the 71st regiment, of which he soon 
became lieutenant-colonel. In 1791, he took an active x^art in the camfiaign 
against Tippoo Saib and the storming of the intrenched camp in front of 
Seringapatam, and in 1793 he commanded a brigade of Europeans at the siege 
of Pondicherry. After this he returned for a short time to Eui’ope, but was 
again sent back to India as brigadier-general, in which capacity he commanded 
the storming party at Seringax3atam, of which an account has already been 
given. — Ciuip. XLix. § .Biopmp/iy, i. 82, 83. 
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CHAP, ference had already risen to a most extravagant height ; 
where the people entertained a most exaggerated idea of 
their own strength and resources ; and many different 
provincial governments, elected under the pressure of 
necessity in different parts of the country, had opposite 
and jarring pretensions to advance for the supreme direc- 
tion of affairs. Much division, and many dangerous 
jealousies, were rapidly rising upon this subject, when 
the junta of Seville, whose prudence and success, as well 
as the consideration due to the great cities and opulent 
province which they represented, had already invested them 
with a sort of lead in the affairs of the Peninsula, had the 
good fortune to bring forward a project which, from its 
equity and expedience, soon commanded universal assent. 
This was, that the different supreme juntas, each on the 
same day, should elect two deputies, who should, \vhen 
united together, form the central government, to which 
^tot.e.so the local authorities were to be subject ; that the local 
82. Jovei- juntas should nevertheless continue their functions, in 
moria, !2, obedience to the commands of the supreme lunta : and 

24. South. ITT' , » V 

ii. 277 . that the seat oi government should be some town in La 
Mancha, equally convenient for all the deputies. ^ 

This proposal having met with general concurrence, the 
Appoint- different provincial juntas elected their respective repre- 
Centai * sentatives for the centi’al government, which was installed 
Modrii extraordinary pomp at Aranjuez in the end of Sep- 

Sept. 25 . tember, and immediately commenced its sittings. At 
first it consisted of twenty -four members, but their ranks 
were soon augmented, by the number of provinces which 
claimed the right of sending representatives, to thirty-five 
— an unhappy medium, too small for a legislative assembh', 
too large for an executive cabinet. Though it numbered 
several eminent men and incorruptible patriots among its 
members, particularly Count Florida Blanca, wdio, though 
in the eightieth year of his age, preserved undecayed the 
vigour of intellect and cautious policy which had dis- 
tinguished his long .administration, and JoveUanos, in 
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whom the seTerities of a tedious captivity had still left 
unextinguished the light of an elevated understanding i - 
and the warmth of an unsuspecting heart ; yet it was easy 
to foresee, what subsequent events too mournfully veri- 
fied, that it was not composed of the elements calculated 
either to communicate vigour and decision to the national 
counsels, or impress foreign nations with a favourable 
idea of its probable stability. Formed for the most part 
of persons who were totally unknown, at least to public 
life, before the commencement of the revolution, and 
many of whom had been elevated to greatness solely by 
its convulsions, it was early distinguished by that over- 
weening jealousy of its own importance, which in all 
men is the accompaniment of newly, and still more of 
undeservedly, acquired power, and torn with intestine itot. ii. 
intrigues. These too broke out at a moment when the Igg 
utmost possible unanimity and vigour were required, to 
enable them to make head against the formidable tempest Joveiknos,’ 
which was arising against them, under the guidance of ii.™r 3 i’. 
the Emperor Napoleon. 1 

The-hentral junta displayed a becoming vigour in 
asserting the inviolability of their privileges against Miserable 
Cuesta, who had arrested one of its members ; but they tC 
■were far from evincing equal energy in the more impor- menfan'd 
tant duty of providing for the wants of the military force b^Ebro 
•u'hich was to maintain the conflict. So completely had 
the idea of their own invincibility taken possession of the 
Spaniards, that they never once contemplated the possi- 
bility of defeat. All their arrangements were based on 
the assumption that they were speedily to drive the 
French ovef^he Pyrenees, and intended to meet the con- 
tingencies which might then occur. They did not imitate 
the conduct of Napoleon, who, after the drawn battle at 
Eylau, fortified all his strongholds as far back as the 
Rhine. Nothing was foreseen or provided for in case of 
disaster : there were no magazines or reserved stores 
accumulated in the rear, no positions fortified, no for- 
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CHAP, tresses armed; there was no money in the treasmy, no 
funds in the military chests of the generals. The soldiers 
.^yere naked, destitute of shoes, and rarely supplied with 
proyisions : the cavalry dismounted ; the artillery in the 
most wretched condition ; even the magnificent supplies 
which the. generosity of England had thrown with such 
profuse bounty into the Peninsula were squandered or 
dilapidated by private cupidity, and seldom reached the 
proper objects of their destination. Corruption in its 
worst form pervaded every department of the state • the 
inferior officers sold or plundered the stores ; the superior 
in many instances made free with the military chest. In 
the midst of the general misrule, the central junta, amidst 
eloquent and pompous declamation, could find no more 
worthy object of their practical deliberations than dis- 
cussing the honorary titles which they were to bear, the 
ample salaries which they assigned to themselves, the 
dress they were to wear, and the form of the medals 
which were to be suspended round their necks. During 
the progress of this general scene of cupidity, imbecility, 
and vanity, nothing efficient was done, either for the 
service of the armies or the defence of tbe state. This 
deplorable result is not to be ascribed exclusively, or even 
chiefly, to the character of the members of the central 
junta, or the leaders at the head of the troops. It arose 
from the nature of things— -the overthrow of all regular 
government in Spain, and the jarring and conflicting 
interests of the popular assemblages by which its place 
had been supplied. Democratic energy is a powerful 
auxiliary, and when directed or made use of, in the first 
instance, by aristocratic foresight or despotic authority, 
iToi. ii. produces the most important results. But its 

lotiH' vigour speedily exhausts itself if not sustained by the 
Nip’ i^lio compulsion of terror or force ; and the tyranny of 

311 . South! a Committee of Public Salvation is not less necessary to 
’give success to its external operations than to restore 
credit or usefulness to its internal administration. ^ 
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In the north of Europe, howeTer, decisive steps were chap. 
adopted bj the British government, which had the hap- 
piest results, and succeeded in restoring to the Spanish 
standards ten thousand of the veteran soldiers whom The, Mar,ia!s 
the prudent foresight and anticipating perfidy of Napo- toSlnfo^' 
leon had so early removed from the Peninsula. It has 
been already mentioned, that so early as spring 1807, the 
French Emperor had made it the price of his reconcilia- 
tion with Spain, after the premature proclamation of the 
Prince of the Peace in the October preceding, that she 
should furnish sixteen thousand men to aid in the contest 
in the noi’th of Europe, and that the corps of the Marquis 
of Romana was in consequence forwarded to the shores of 
the Baltic.^ Soon after the commencement of hostilities ^ Ante^ cli. 
in the Peninsula, Castanos, who had entered into very ^^”'^^’ 
cordial and confidential communications with Sir Hew 
Dalrymple, then chief in command at Gibraltar, strongly 
represented to that officer the gi’eat importance of con- 
veying to the Spanish corps, which was stationed in 
Jutland, secret information as to the real state of affairs, 
which was likely to lead to their at once declaring for the 
cause of their country. In consequence of this advice, 
the English government made various attempts to com- 
municate with the Spanish forces, but they were at fir’st 
frustrated by the vigilant eye which the French kept on 
their doubtful allies. At length, however, by the address 
of a Catholic priest named Robertson, the dangerous 
communication was effected, and Romana was informed, 
in a secret conference held in Lahn, of the extraordinary 
events which had occurred in the Peninsula— the victory n^. i-’sar. 
in Andalusia, the repulse from Saragossa, the capitulation s3s,34s'. 
of Junot, the flight from Madrid.^* 

* Bobertson was desjpatclied in a boat from Heligoland, of wliicb the English 
had recently tak|S-n possession, to the coast of Jutland: but the principal 
difficulty was to furnish him with a secret sign of intelligence^ which, beyond 
the reach of any other’s observation, might at once convince Bomana of the 
reality and importance of his mission. This was at last fallen upon in a very 
singular way. Bomana, wffio was an accomplished scholar, had been formerly 
intimate with Mr Frere when ambassador in Spain; ; and one day, having called 
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Violently agitated at this heart-stirring intelligence, the 
noble Spaniard did not for a moment hesitate as to the 
course which he should adopt. Robertson was immedi- 
ately sent back with a request that a British naval foi'ce 
might be forwarded to. convey away his troops, and that, 
if possible, the assistance of Sir John Moore and the 
English troops at Goteburg might be granted in aid 
of the undertaking. The latter part of the request could 
not be complied with, as Sir John Moore, with the British 
troops, had already sailed for England ; but Admiral 
Keats, with the fleet stationed in those seas, drew near 
to the coast of Jutland, and suddenly appeared oif Nyborg 
in the island of Funen. Romana, haying seized all the 
Danish craft he could collect, pushed across the arm of 
the sea which separated the mainland from, that island, 
and, with the assistance of Keats, made himself master of 
the port and castle of Nyborg. From thence he traversed 
another strait to Langland, where all the troops he eould 
coUect were assembled together, and publicly informed 
of the extraordinary events which had occurred in the 
Peninsula, and which went to sever them fi’om the con- 
nexion they had so long maintained with their brethren 
in arms. Kneeling around their standards, wrought 
to the highest pitch of enthusiasm by the intelligence 
they had received, with hands uplifted to heaven and 
tears streaming from their eyes, they unanimously swore 
to remain faithful to their country, and brave all the 
anger of the Emperor Napoleon, in the attempt to aid 
its fortunes.^ , 

Such was the universal zeal which animated them, 
that one of the regiments which lay at Ebeltoft having 
received the intelligence at ten in the evening, imme- 

%vlien he was reading the Gests of the Cid, the English ambassador suggested a 
conjectural emendation of one of the lines.* Romana instantly perceived the 
propriety of the proposed emendation; and this line so amended was made the 
passport which Robertson was to make use of, which at once proved successful. 
—See Southey, ii. 337. 

^ Aun vea el hora que vos Merezea dos tanto. ” 

Ml* Frere proposes to read “ Mei'tzoedes tanto.” 
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diately started, and journeying all night and the greater 
part of the next day, reached their comrades at the point 
of embarkation in time to get off, after having marched 
fifty miles in twenty-one hours. Nine thousand five 
hundred were brought away, and after touching at Gote- 
burg were forwarded in transports by the English 
government to the coasts of Galicia, where they were dis- 
embarked amidst shouts of joy before the middle of Sep- 
tember, in time to share in th'e dangers which the elForts 
of Napoleon were preparing for their country. The 
remainder, being stationed in the middle of Jutland, 
could not be rescued, and were made prisoners by the 
French troops; and as the hoi'ses of two of the regiments 
of -cavalry Avhich embarked could not be provided for in 
the English ships, they were abandoned on the beach by 
the horsemen whom they had transported so far from 
their native plains. These noble animals, eleven hundred 
in number, of the true Andalusian breed, all of which 
were unmutilated,, seemed to share in the passions Mdiich 
agitated their masters. No sooner w’ere they liberated on 
the sands from control, than, forming into squadrons, they 
charged violently with loud cries against each other * and 
when the British fleet hove out of sight, they could still 
be discerned by telescopes, fighting with each other on 
the beach, surrounded by the dead and the dying, with 
all the fury of human passions.^ * 

* This singular anecdote as to the horses, which were all of the highest 
breed, and in the finest condition, is 1‘elated by Southey on the authority of 
Sir Richard Keats hinjself, as well as in a contemporary journal, English^ 

Ttxaii, i. 294; on the same high testimony.— Southey, ii. 346. 
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IKRUPTION OP NAPOLEON INTO SPAIN. 


This long and unprecedented train of disasters made 


the deepest impression on the far-seeing and prophetic 
mind of Napoleon. It was not the mere loss of soldiers, 
fortresses, or territory which affected him ; these, to a 
soTereign possessed of such almost boundless resources, 
were of little importance, and could easily be supplied. 
It was their moral influence which he dreaded: it was 
the shahe given to the opinions of men which devoured 
him with anxiety. No one knew better, or has expressed 
more clearly and emphatically, that his empire was 
founded entirely on opinion ; that it was the minds of 
men whom his own victories and those of the Revolution 
had really subdued ; and that, great as their triumphs 
had really been, it was the imaginative idea of their 
invincibility which constituted the secret charm that had 
fascinated and subdued the world. Now, however, the 
spell appeared to be broken ; the veil was drawn aside, 
the charm dissolved. This had been done, too, by hands 
whose weakness and inexperience augmented the severitj’' 
of the blow. Armies had surrendered, kingdoms had been 
evacuated, capitals abandoned; in Andalusia the French 
legions had undergone a disgraceful capitulation, in 
Portugal experienced the fate of Closter-Seven. These 
disasters had been inflicted, not by the stern courage of 
Russia or the discipline of Austria ■ not by the skill of 
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civilisation or the perfection of art, but by the simple chap. 

enthusiasm of an insurgent people ; by bands at which ^ 

the French legions had with reason scoffed ; by those 
island warriors whose descent on the Continent his 
tutored journals had hailed as the dawn of yet brighter 
glories to the French arms.* Such misfortunes, coming 
from such quarters, appeared with reason to be doubly 
calamitous. His proclamations, instead of the heralds of M’S.tti! 
victory, had become the precursors of defeat ; and he 
anticipated in their ultimate effect, not merely the possible 35^ 
expulsion of his arms from the Peninsula, but the general si. ' 
insurrection of Europe against his authority.^ 

Already this effect had in some degree appeared. ^ 
Austria, by a decree of 9th June, had directed the forma- Amaments 
tion of a landwehr, or local militia, in all the provinces aadnegotia- 
of her still vast dominions. The Archduke Charles, at thatVow 
the head of the war department, had infused an unheard- princes of 
of activity into all branches of the army; and three 
hundred thousand provincial troops, already in the course 
of formation, promised to add an invaluable reserve to 
the regular forces. Pressed by Napoleon to give some 
account of such formidable prepai’ations. Count Metter- 
nich, the imperial ambassador at Paris, alleged the 
specious excuse that the cabinet of Vienna was only 
imitating the conduct of its powerful neighbours ; and 
that, when Bavaria had not merely adopted the system 
of the French conscription, but organised national guards, 
which raised its disposable force to a hundi’ed thousand 
men, it became indispensable to take corresponding 
measures of security in the Hereditary States. The 
reason assigned was plausible ; but it failed to impose 
uj)ou the French Emperor, who forthwith directed the Aug. u. 

* ilTotbing/’ said tlie president of tlie senate, in Hs public speech, can bo 
more agreeable to the French and to the Continent, than to see the English at 
length throw off the ma,sk, and descend into the lists to meet our warriors. 

Would to God that eighty or a hundred thousand English would present them- 
selves before us in an open field ! The Continent has in every age been their 
tom]).” Fifteen days afterwards the Convention of Cintra was published ! — 

See 22d Sept. 1808. ' _ . , 
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princes of the Rhenish Confederacy to call, out and 
encamp their respective contingents, and shortly after 
adopted the most energetic measures for the augmentation 
of the military strength of the empire. Champagny, at 
the same time, made the most vigorous remonstrances to 
Metternich. “ What M'ould your government be at V’ said 
he : “not only is it arming, but it has adopted extreme 
measures, vhich necessity alone could justify. Your 
princes are traversing your provinces, and summon the 
people to the defence of the country. Everything is in 
movement in the Austrian monarchy. And yet you 
know that, far from menacing Austria, our Emperor 
desires only to remain at peace with her — that we covet 
none of her possessions. Hitherto the Emperor has been 
desirous to pretend ignorance of these preparations ; but 
beware ! He cannot carry bis dissimulation much further: 
a spark may light a universal conflagration. England 
may well rejoice at present : she has not an ally on the 
Continent ; she knows weU she has not&ng to expect 
from Russia.”^ 

The preparations of Napoleon for this fresh contest 
kept pace with these strongly awakened suspicions. 
By a senatus-consultum of the 10th September, the 
senate of France placed at the disposal of the French 
Emperor eighty thousand conscripts, taken from those 
coming to the legal age (eighteen to nineteen) in the 
years 1806-7-8 and 9, and eighty thousand additional 
from those of 1810, which last were, in an especial manner, 
destined to the defence of the coasts and frontiers of the 
empire. So far had the demands of the French Emperor 
already exceeded the increase of the human race^ and the 
boundless consumption of mankind in the Revolutionary 
wars outstripped even the prolific powers of nature ! The 
adulatory expressions with which this frightful demand 
was acquiesced in by the senate, were not less cliarac- 
teristic of the fawning servility, than its anticipating the 
resources of future years of the iron tyranny, which 
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distinguislaed tlie government of the Empire. “Ho’w/' 
said LacdpMe, their president, “ would the shades of 
Louis XIV., of Francis I., of the great Henry, be con- 
soled by the generous resolutions taken by Napoleon! 
The French hasten to respond to his sacred voice ! He 
requires a new proof of their aflFection ; they hasten with 
generous ardour to furnish it to him. The wish of the 
French people, sire ! is the same as that of your Majesty : 
the war of Spain is politic, it is just, it is necessary; it 
will be victorious. May the English send their whole 
armies to combat in the Peninsula : they will furnish 
only feeble glories to our arms, and fresh disgrace to 
themselves.” Such was the roseate hue under which the 
titled and richly endowed senators of France represented 
the hideous spectacle of a hundred and sixty thousand 
men being torn from their homes to meet certain destruc- 
tion, in the prosecution of the most perfidious and unjust 
aggression recorded in history; and such the triumphs 
which they 'anttcipated for their arms, when Providence 
was preparing for them, as its deserved punishment, the 
catastrophes of Salamanca and Vitoria.^ 

At the same time, a subsidiary treaty was concluded 
with Prussia, calculated to relieve, in some degree, that 
unhappy power from the chains which had fettered it 
since the battle of Jena. Napoleon, vanquished by neces- 
sity, and standing in need of a hundred thousand soldiers 
of the Grand Army for the Peninsular war, was driven 
to more moderate sentiments. It was stipulated that, for 
the space of ten years, the Prussian ai'my should not 
exceed forty thousand men ; that Glogau, Stettin, and 
Ciistrin should be garrisoned by French troops till the 
entire payment of ari'ears of contributions of every 
description ; that their gamsons, each four thousand 
strong,, should be maintained and paid solely at the 
expense of Prussia ; that seven military roads, for the use 
of France and her allies, should traverse the Prussian 
dominions; and that the arrears of the war contributions 
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should be reduced to one hundred and forty million 
francs, or £5,600,000 sterling ; but that, at the expira- 
tion of forty days after these sums were provided for, the 
French troops should, with the exception of these for- 
tresses, evacuate the Prussian dominions. To Prussia 
this evacuation was a source of unspeakable relief, and 
notwithstanding that the restriction on the army was 
both humiliating and hurtful, yet the cabinet of Frederick- 
William had no alternative but submission. They con- 
trived, however, by the skilful change of the soldiers 
called out into actual service, to elude the most galling 
part of the obligation, and prepared the means of political 
resurrection in future times.^ 

Napoleon, however, was well aware that, even after 
these treaties and precautions, he was still exposed to 
great danger from the renewed hostility of the German 
states in his rear, while engaged with the armies of Eng- 
land and Spain in front in the Peninsula, if he was not 
well established in the alliance with Russia. It was in 
the breast of Alexander that the true security for the 
peace of the Continent beyond the Rhine was to bo 
found. This was more especially tlie case, as the losses 
and serious aspect of the Spanish war had already ren- 
dered it necessary to withdraw a large part of the Grand 
Army from the north of Germany ; and before winter, 
not more than a hundred thousand French soldiers would 
remain to assert the French supremacy in the centre and 
north of Europe. Impressed with these ideas, the French 
Emperor used his utmost efforts to bring Alexander into 
his views regarding Spain, and for this purpose he held 
out again the deceitful lure of an entire partition of the 
Turkish empire. So early as February 1808, he had 
written to the Czar, expressing his desire to settle now in 
a definitive manner the questions of the East, to admit 
Austria into a share: of the spoil, and to set on foot in 
concert a gigantic expedition to India, which might finally 
destroy the English power in Hindostan. Alexander 
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! readily fell into the snare. “ Ah ! "what a great man ! ” 
exclaimed he : “no’w I see again the ideas of Tilsit. Tell him 
that I am devoted to him for life; my armies, my empire, 
are at his disposal. Your master vrishes to interest 
r t Austria in the dismemberment of the Turkish empire; 

he is right : It is a wise thought; I at once agree to it. 

, He wishes an expedition to India ; I consent to it. I 
explained the difficulties with which it was attended 
I during our conferences at Tilsit ; but he is accustomed to 

j set physical obstacles at naught. But let him not be 

j uneasy ; my preparations shall be proportioned to the diffi- 
culty.” Not content with this, Napoleon resolved to do his 
utmost to prevail on the Czar to meet him at a town in 
the north of Germany, where the destinies of the world 
might be arranged. Such was the ascendant which he 
had gained over his mind during the negotiations at 
Tilsit, and such the attractions of the new objects of 
I ambition in Finland and on the Danube, which he had 
' ,, the address to present to his ambition, that Alexander 
completely fell into his views. Erfurth was the town 
selected for this purpose, and there a conference was 
I held between the two potentates, almost rivalling that of 
I Tilsit in interest and importance. On his route for 
Germany, the Emperor met large bodies of the Grand 
, Army on their road from the Rhine to the Pyrenean 
, frontier ; he addressed them in one of those nervous pro- 
j; 1 clamations wliich ever bear so strong an impress of Ids 
' genius, but which, long the heralds of his victories, began 
now to afford a curious contrast to the disasters -he was 
destined to undergo.''^ The troops traversed France 
in the highest spirits, animated by the Emperor’s address, 

* Soldiers ! after liaving triuinphed on tlie banks of the Danube and the 
Vistula, you liave traversed Germany by forced marches. I now make you 
: traverse France without giving you a moment’s repose. Soldiex’s ! I have need 

i i of you. The hideous presence of the leopard [the arms of England] defiles the 
' ■ " continent of Spain and Portugal. Let it fly dismayed at your apjDearanee ! 

Let us carry our arms "to the Columns of Hercules; there also we have out* 

, rages to avenge. Soldiers ! you have^ surpassed the renown of all modern 
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magnificentlj f§ted bj tbe municipalities, beneath tri- 
umphal arches, and amidst songs of congratulation from 
their fellow-citizens. Vain illusion! They were- marching 
only to the scene of protracted agony ; to whiten with their 
bones the fields of Spain ; to a lengthened conflict, which, 
ushered in at first by brilliant victories, was destined in 
the end to thin their ranks by its carnage, and overwhelm 
their honour by its disasters.^ 

The Emperor Alexander set out before Napoleon, and 
on his way paid a melancholy visit to the King and 
Queen of Prussia at Konigsberg. Proceeding on his 
route, he rapidly traversed the Prussian states, received 
with marked gratification the honours paid to him by the 
French troops; took Marshal Lannes with him in bis own 
carriage, and expressed publicly to the French officers the 
satisfaction which he felt “ at finding himself among such 
brave men, such renowned warriors.” Proceeding in this 
manner, and received, wherever he passed, with the utmost 
distinction bythe French authorities,he arrived at Weimar 
late on the evening of the26th September, and found every- 
thing prepared for his reception by his brother the Grand- 
duke Constantine, and the French ambassador Caulain- 
court, who had arrived two days before. Meanwhile 
Napoleon, in more than regal state, Avas leisurely advancing 
from Paris, surrounded by the sovereigns, princes, and 
ministers of Germany, enjoying the secret satisfaction of 
exhibiting the Russian Autocrat awaiting his arrNal in 
an inconsiderable town of Germany, above five hundred 
miles distant from the nearest point of his dominions, 
At ten o’clock on the morning of the 27th, he made his 
public entry into Erfimth, and, after reAuewing the troops, 

armies; but have you yet equalled the glory of the Roman legions^ wlilcli in 
tbe same campaign frequently triumplied on tbe Rhine and tbe Euphrates; in 
Illyria and on the Tagus T A long peace; enduring prosperity; shall be the 
reward of your labours. A true Frenchman should never taste of repose till 
the seas are enfranchised from their oppressors. Soldiers! all that you have 
already done, all that you will yet do for the happiness of the French j>eople, 
will be eternally engraved in my heart.”— TpiiBAunEAU/vil. 50. 
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proceeded on horseback to meet Alexander, who bad left chap. 
Weimar .at the same hour to approach his august ally. , 

The two 'sovereigns met on the highway, between the 
villages 'of Ottsted and Nora, near a remarkable pear-tree, 
which is still to be seen on the road-side. Alexander 
immediately descended from his carriage ; Napoleon 
alighted from his horse, and the two monarchs embraced 
with the strongest marks of mutual esteem. The French 
Emperor was decorated with the order of St ikndrew of 
Russia, the Russian bore the grand badge of the Legion 
of Honour on his bosom. Magnificent presents were inter- 
changed on both parts; side by side the two Emperors 
rode into Erfuf th, amidst the roar of artillery, the cheers 
of multitudes, and the thundering acclamations of ten 
thousand soldiers. When they arrived at the hotel pre- 
pared for the Czar, thb monarchs again embraced, and 
ascended . the stairs arm in arm. Napoleon requested 
Alexander to give the watchword of the day ; he com- 
plied, and it was “ Erfurth and confidence.” The two 
sovereigns dined together, and in the evening a general d- 352 . ' 
illumination evinced the intoxicating joy of the inha- 
bitants.^ 

No adequate idea can be formed of the greatness of 
Napoleon’s powei’, or the almost irresistible sway which Pete^and 
he had acquired in northern and central Europe, but by S eSu. 
those who witnessed the pomp and deference with which 
he was siin’ounded at Tilsit and Erfurth, and four years 
afterwards at Dresden. Environed by a brilliant cortege 
of marslials, generals, diplomatists, and staff-officei’s, he 
was at the same time the object of obsequious atten- 
tion to a crowd of princes and inferior potentates, who 
depended on his breath for their political existence or 
nominal independence. All the beauty, rank, and dis- 
tinction of Germany were assembled. Seventy princes or 
independent sovereigns were in attendance; and literally 

The place betwef:? Ottsted and Nox'a, where this remarkable meeting took 
place, is still shown to travellers , — Personal Observatim, 
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GHAP. it might be said, that the monarchs of Europe ‘watched 
for a faTOurable sign from the might j conqueror’s cham- 
1808. Perlains. In the inidst of all this magnificence, ItoweTer, 

he did deserved homage to the aristocracy of intellect : _ 
in one of the assemblies of all the potentates of Europe, 
he addressed Wieland and Goethe next after the Emperor 
Alexander, and before any of the corps of kings and 
princes w'ho were watching for a look. The two Emperors 
spent the forenoons together, conversing on the .public 
affairs of Europe and the separate plans of administration 
for their vast dominions ; they then rode out in company 
to a review or inspection of their respective troops, dined 
alternately with each other, and in the evening went to 
the same box at the theatre. A brilliant band of the 
most distinguished French performers had come from Paris 
to grace the conference, and during a fortnight the theatre 
Thib.Tii. of Erfurth, resplendent with illustrious men and beautiful 
'^ovaen, beheld the masterpieces of Racine and Corneille 
?°f'^Bign po*’foi'Qied by the talents of Talnaa, Saint Pris, Mademoi- 
hii.’26. ‘ selles Duchesnois and Bomgoin, besides a host of inferior 
performers.^ 

* The attentions of Alexander and Napoleon to each other at Erfiii’th^ thongh 
delicate, were got up with so nauch anxiety, as to convey to the spectators the 
impi’ession that the intimacy of Tilsit had somewhat declined, aud that a 
feeling of w^hich they were on eveiy occasion so very solicitons to give public 
dcmonstratioUj could not in reality have a very deep foundation. On one 
occasion Alexander expressed great admiration of a singuiarly beautiful 
dressing-case and breakfast set of porcelain and gold in Napoleon’s sleeping 
apartment ; they were: sent to him as a present on the same evening. At the 
representation of (Udi^e on Ociobev 3, when the line w-as repeated, — 

“ d’un grand Iiomine est mi bienfait des dieux,” 

Alexander turned to Napoleon, and presented to him his hand. A few* days 
after, the Czar, when preparing to go into the saile-iVmanger to dinner, per- 
ceived that he had forgotten his sword. Napoleon immediately unbuckled 
his own, and presented it to him. — ** I accept it as a mark of your friendship,’’ 
replied Alexander : “ your Majesty may be well assured I shall never draw* it 
against you.” In the midst of all his grandeur, Napoleon had sufficient great- 
ness of soul and true discernment to attempt no concealment of his origin. 

At dinner one day the conversation turned on the Golden Bull, and the 
primate of Germany insisted that it had been pul?lished in 1409. — '‘I beg 
your pardon,” observed Napoleon ; “ When I ivas a second lieutenant of artU- 
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On 'the 6th October the whole court proceeded to 
Weimar, where they were magnificently entertained by 
the Oiand-duke of that place ; and Napoleon enjoyed 
the satisfaction of conversing with Goethe, Wieland, and 
the other illustrious men who have thrown an imperish- 
able lustre over German literature. On the 7th, the 
august party visited the field of Jena. An elegant temple 
had been constructed by the Grand-duke on the highest 
summit of the Landgrafenberg, the scene of Napoleon’s 
frigid bivouac two years before, on the night before the 
battle and a little lower down were a number of tents, 
of sumptuous construction, where the Emperor and his 
cortege of kings were entertained, and from whence he 
pointed out to Alexander the line of the different move- 
ments which, on that memorable spot, had led to the 
overthrow of the Czar’s most cherished projects. At 
length, after seventeen days spent together in the closest 
intimacy, the two Emperor's, on the 14th October, the 
anniversary of the battle of Jena, rode out together to 
the spot Where they had met on the 27th September; 
they there alighted from their horses, and walked side by 
side for a few minutes in close conversation, and then,^ 

lerij, I was three years at Valence, and there I had the good fortune to lodge 
with a learned person, in whose library I learned that and many other 
valuable details. Nature has given me a memory singularly tenacious of 
figures.” Mademoiselle Bourgoin, "whose pei’sonal charms were equal to her 
talents as an actress, attracted the jiarticular notice of the Emperor Alex- 
ander: and he intpiired of Napoleon if there would be any inconvenience 
in his forming her x^ersonal acquaintance. “ None whatever,’’ replied Najio- 
leon, except that it would be a certain mode of making you thoroughly 
known to all Paris. The day after to-morro'W, at the post hour, the 
most minute particulars of your visits to her will be despatched ; and soon 
there will not be a statuary in Paris "who "will not be in a situation to model 
your person from bead to foot.” — This hint had the effect of cooling tho rising 
passion of the Russian Emperor, who, "with all his admiration for the fair sex, 
had ail extreme apprehension of such a species of notoriety. It was at 
Erfurth that Napoleon made the memorable observation to Talma on Ms erro- 
neous view of the character of Nero, in Britaimicm oi Racine; viz., that 
the xjoct had not represented him as a tyrant in th.e commencement of his 
career ; and that it was not till love, his riding passion at the moment, "was 
til wanted, that he became violent, cruel, and oppressive.-— See Las Cases, iv. 
232 ; and Thibaudeaij^ vii. 61, 65, 71, 
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embracing, bade eabb other a final adieu. Alexander 
returned rapidly towards Poland; Napoleon remeasured 
his steps slowly and pensively towards Erfurth. They 
never met again in this world.* 

But it was neither to amuse themselves with reviews 
and theatrical representations, nor to make proposals 
to Austria and England, which they were well aware 
would not be listened to, that the two Emperors had come 
so far and remained together so long. It was with no 
viewto peace, but, on the contrary, with a distinct prophetic 
anticipation of an approaching resumption of hostilities, 
that the conference of Erfurth took place. Napoleon 
clearly perceived that Austria was about, to take advan- 
tage of his immersion in the Peninsular , war, and of the 
extraordinary preparations wliich England vras making 
for a Continental campaign, to renew the contest in 
Germany ; and it was to Russia alone that he could 
loofe'Tor a sure guarantee of the peace of the north of 
Eur^! during the arduous crisis which was appx’oaching. 
Albeninternally convinced of the necessity of a fearful 
contest in the end with the power of France, Alexander 
was not less sensible of the importance of gaining time 
for the preparations for it. He was strongly impressed 
with the conviction, that the peculiar and national 
interests of Russia were in the mean time chiefly to l)e 
promoted by remaining firm in the French alliance, 
and that, when the evil clay did come, the best pre- 

* one of their conversations, Alexander strongly represented to the French 
Emperor the resistance which he experienced in his senate from the an,stoeratic 
chiefs, in his projects for the public good. “ Believe me,” said Napoleon, 

how large soever a throne may be, it wdli always be found too small for tv'o 
masters.” — Montgaillard, vi. 354. 

' Though Austria was not admitted as a party to the conference at Erfurth, 
Baron. Vincent, envoy of the cabinet of Vienna, came with a letter from the 
Emperor Francis on the subject of -the armaments on either side in . southern 
Get'many and a joint memoml was presented by the Emperors of France and 
Russia, proposing a termination.' of hostilities to the government of Great 
Britain. But these important state papers will more fitly come under con- 
sideration in the succeeding chapters, which treat specifically of the afiairs of 
Austria and England 'at this momentous’ crisis of their history.^ 
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paration for it would be found in the augmentation 
of the strength of the empire in Finland and on the 
Danube, which was likely to follow an adherence to 
his present engagements. Thus, while both these 
gTeat potentates were lavishing professions of friend- 
ship and regard on each other, they were in reality 
nursing the feelings destined to lead to inextinguishable 
hostility in their heai’ts. Napoleon returned, almost 
blinded by Russian flattery, to Paris, to prepare, in 
the subjugation of the Peninsula, the means of arraying 
the countless host which he was afterwards to lead to 
the Kremlin ; and Alexander, loaded with French pre- 
sents, remeasured his steps to Muscovy to organise the 
force destined, after adding Finland and the principali- 
ties on the Danube to his dominions, to hurl back to the 
Seine the tide of Gallic invasion.^* 

The conferences of Erfurth were reduced, after v^ous 
proposals on both sides had been considered, to a forSial 
treaty on October 12, which was to be kept secret d^^pj^ten 
years. By it F ranee recognised Finland, W allachia, and M ol- 
davia, as integral parts of the Russian empire, and engaged, 
if negotiations to that effect should be set on foot with the 
court of Stockholm and the Divan, to abstain from all 
mediation or interference. England also, as the price of 
any pacification, was to recognise the same acquisitions to 
Russia, which on its side agreed to the whole changes of 
dynasty effected by Napoleon in the Spanish peninsula. 

" Tlic Emperor Alexander/’ says Boutourlin, “ felt that the alliance con- 
cluded at Tilsit, and cemented at Erfurth, as soon as it ceased to be conform- 
able to the interests of Napoleon, would come to an end ; and that the grand 
crisis was approaching which was destined either to, consolidate the universal 
empire which the French Empe.ror was endeavouring to establi>sli on the Con- 
tinent, or to break the chains, which retained so many Continental states under 
his rule. Determined never to submit to any oondltion inconsistent with, tho 
iionour'bf his crown, the Emperor of Russia regarded the rupture as neat iand 
unavoidable, and thenceforward applied Eimself sijptly to oi'ganise the 
imincBse resources of his states, to resist the' danger .which was approaching ; 
a danger which promised to be the more tenable, that Russia would have to 
sustain it to all appearance unsupported, against the accumulated forces of the 
greater part of Europe.” — Eoutoxjelin, i. ' 45. ' 
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An invitation to peace was to be sent to England on 
tlie same conditions of agreeing to the whole Peninsular 
changes; In the ’event of war being continued between 
Russia and Turkey, France was not to interfere, unless 
Austria made common cause with the Porte, in which 
case Napoleon was to make common cause with Russia ; 
and if Austria declared war against France, Russia was 
to attack that power on the side of Galicia. An indemnity 
for its losses was to be procured for Denmark, and no 
further partition permitted of Turkey by any power what- 
ever, without the consent of France and Russia. This 
was the whole extent of the formal treaty ; but verbal 
conferences between the two Emperors, of equal moment, 
and to the same general purport, took place. In these the 
gi’eat object of the two potentates was to obtain the con- 
sent of each other to their respective projects of aggi-andise- 
ment at the expense of the lesser states in their vicinity; 
and their mutual interests or necessities rendered this an 
easy task. - Alexander gave his sanction to the invasion 
of Spain and Portugal, and the placing of princes of the 
Napoleon dynasty on the thrones of the Peninsula, as 
well as to the establishment of Murat in the kingdom of 
Naples, and the annexation of Tuscany to the French 
empire. The effects of this consent soon appeared in 
the accrediting of Russian ambassadors to the courts of 
these infant sovereigns. On the other hand, Napoleon 
consented to the uniting of Finland, Moldavia, and 
Wallachia to the already vast dominions of the Czar, 
admitted his relation and future brother-in-law, the 
Grand-duke of Oldenburg, into the Confederation of 
the Rhine, gave satisfactory explanation in regard to the 
grand-duchy of Warsaw, and held out to the Emperor 
of the East the prospect of obtaining aid from France in 
the attempt to stretch his mighty arms over the Asiatic 
Continent, and give a deadly wound to the power of 
England on the plains of Hindostan, Two different plans 

See the articles of this secret treaty^ first given in BignoNj vlii. 5, 11. 
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for the partition of the Turkish empire were here brought chap. 
under discussion, as they had been at the previous con- ‘ 
ferences between Caulaincourt and RomanzofF. The 
first was the one pi'eviously arranged at Tilsit, whereby 
Russia was to obtain Wallachia, Moldavia, and Bul- 
garia, as far as the Balkan; the connivance of Austria 
was to be procured by the cession of Bosnia to the 
Imperial crown, and Servia as an appanage for one of the 
archdukes of the house of Hapsburg. France was to 
obtain Macedonia, Albania, Greece, and the isles, with 
Gandia. The second plan was much more extensive, and 
would, if carried into effect, have made a total change in 
the world. Russia, according to this scheme, was to cross 
the Balkan, obtain Roumelia, with Constantinople, the 
Dardanelles, and portions of Asia Minor, so as to secure 
to her the command of the Straits. Austria was to be 


gratified with Macedonia, except Salonica, in addition 
to Bosnia and Servia ; and France, besides Albania, 

Greece, Cyprus, and the isles of the Archipelago, was 
to be gifted with Egypt, while the Turks were to be 
banished to the eastern extremity of their empire on 
the Euphrates. But these vast projects of spoliation 
came to nothing, from the impossibility of coming to an 
understanding as to which pai’ty was to obtain possession ?• 
ot Constantinople — a city, as Napoleon justly observed, 
in the finest position in the world, and itself worth a 445 ^ 44 ™'’ 
kingdom.! 

In return for so many concessions, he procured from 
Alexander a promise to aid France with a considerable Concessions 
force in the event of a war with Austria, and conceded ZpLm to 
to his earnest entreaties a considerable relaxation of the 
oppressive burdens under which Prussia had so long 
groaned. The arrear of contributions, fixed at 140,000,000 


francs, by the treaty of 8th Septembeiv^ was reduced to ^ Ante, cb# 
125,000,000; and a more important relaxation took^’^' ^ 
place in the form of payment, by which, in consideration 


of 50,000,000 of francs received by Daru on the 5th 
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NoTember, and 70,000,000 more for wbich promissory 
notes were granted, the r&i^al revenues were to be 
restored to the Prussian •■alitliorities ; and the French ■ 
troops, which were urgently required in the Peninsula, 
were, with the exception of the garrisons of Stettin,- 
Ciistrin, and Glogau, entirely to evacuate the Prussian 
dominions. Thus had Napoleon the address to mate his 
disasters in Spain, which imperatively required the 
removal of the French troops from the north of Germany, 
the means of gratifying Alexander by an apparent con- 
cession to his wishes, and diminishing the irritation of 
Prussia, which, in the event of hostilities- with Austria, 
might prove, even after all its disasters, 'a formidable 
enemy in his reaiA 

Two other more delicate subjects of discussion were, 
after being touched on, averted rather than settled, by the 
diplomatic skill of the two Emperors, and left the 'seeds 
of inextinguishable future jealouayjp, their minds. ' The 
first was a proposal by Napoleon, who alfeadydtad resolved 
to divorce Josephine, for the hand of the Grand-duchess 
Catherine Paulowna, the favourite sister of the Emperor: 
an overture which the astute Russian evaded by referring 
the matter, not to the reigning Empress, whose ambition 
its brilliancy might have dazzled, but to the Empress- 
dowager, whose firmness of character was proof against 
the seduction. She hastened to terminate the dangerous 
negotiation by alleging I’eligious scruples, and shortly 
after manyiug her daughter to Prince Oldenburg. The 
second was, an amicable but resolute contest for tlie pos- 
session of Constantinople. Napoleon, as he himself has 
told us,* could not bring his mind to cede to his rival the 
Queen of the East : Alexander, with justice, regai’ded it 
as the outlet to his southern dominions — the back-door of 

We talked/’ says Napoleon, of tlie aifairs of Tin-key .at Erfnrtli. 
Alexander was veiy desirous that I should agree to Iiis obtaining possessloi-i of 
Constantinople^ but I could never bring my mind to consent to it. It is the 
noblest harbour in the worldj. is placed in the finest situation^ and is itself 
worth a kingdom.”— Las Cases,, iv. 231 ; and O’MeaRxV, i. 362. 
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liis empire, — and was earnest that its key should.be placed chap. 

in his hands. Feaidul of .inj}errupting their present har- 

mony by any such irrecoffMable theme of discord, the 
subject was, by common consent, laid aside : the City of 
Constantine was suifered to remain in the hands of the 


I'- 



Turks, who, in every other respect, were abandoned to 76^78.™’ 
Muscovite ambition. But the tender point had been 
touched — ^the chord which jarred in the hearts of each 
struck; and the inestimable prize formed the secret sub- ''"• 
ject of hostility, which, as much as jealousy of English o^Meara, i. 
power, afterwards led the French legions to Borodino and 
the Kremlind , 

Immediately after the conference at Erfurth, a formal 
treaty was cohchided with Prussia, by Avhich the aiievi- Treaty Via 
ations to her miseries provided for by the arbiters of 
Europe were reduced to writing; and in a short time the o/Nfpk™^ 
eyacu‘;tion of the Prussian states, with the exception of 
the three retained forti;esses, took place. Restored by this 
removal, and the recovery of the right of collecting his 
revenue, in a certain degree to his rank of an indepen- 
dent sovereign, Frederick- William, in company with his Dec. . 8 . 
beautiful Queen, returned to the capital, and made his 
public entry into Berlin amidst the transjDorts and tears 
of his subjects. The results of the secret conference at 
Erfurth soon develojied themselves. Murat was declared 
by Napoleon King of Naples and Sicily ; and, leaving the 
theatre of his sanguinary measures and rash hostility in 
the Peninsula, hastened to take possession of his newly 
acquired dominions. He was received with universal joy 
by the inconstant people, who seemed equally delighted 
with any sovereign sent to them by the great northern 
conqueror. His entry into Naples was as great a scene of 
triumph, felicitations, and enthusiasm, as that of Joseph 
had been. Shortly afterwai’ds, however, he gaim proof Sup. i. 
of the Yigour which was to attend at least his military 
operations, by a successful expedition against the island 
of Capri, which the English had held for three years, 2 but 
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CHAP, now yielded with a small gamson under Sir Hudson 
Lowe, which capitulated, and was sent back to England, 
to a Tigorous and well-conceived attack from the French 
forces. 

Secured by the conferences at Erfurth from all danger I 
Napoiein in Ms rear, Napoleon speedily returned to Paris; and, 

Sris! and after presiding over the opening of the legislative assembly, 
then resolved, with his wonted vigoui’j to set out for the 
Pyrenees. He was determined by a sudden attack to dis- 
Piate48. pei’sc the Spanish armaments and capture Madrid, before 
either the English auxiliaries could acquii'e a solid footing 
in the Peninsula, or Austria could gain time to put in 
motion the extensive armaments she was preparing on 
Oct. 29 . the Danube. Leaving Paris in the end of October, he 
Nov. 3. arrived at Bayonne on the 3d November, and immediately 
disposed his forces for active operations. The effect of the 
vigorous exertions which he had made to strengthen his 
armies in that quarter was now beginning to display i 
itself. The fifty thousand soldiers who in the middlaof 
August were concentrated on the Ebro, dejected by dis- 
aster, had swelled by the end of September, as if by 
enchantment, to ninety thousand men present under arms j 
in NavaiTe, besides twenty thousand, under St Gyr, in 
Catalonia. This body, already so formidable, subse- 
quently received vast accessions of force from the troops 
iNapisei from Germany, especially the Imperial Guard, —i 

and the corps of Soult, Ney, and Mortier, all of which 
To'r. i'i. ii9. were veterans from the Grand Army, confident in them- 

selres, and inured to victory.^ I 

During the whole of October, the road from Bayonne 
Immense to Vitoi'ia was ci’owded with lioi'semen aiid carriages; 
oSiecteny tlirough eveij opening in the Pyrenees, foot-soldiers were 
Napoleon. pQ^y.jjjg eudlcss multitudes to reinforce the grand 

muster in Navarre. Conformably to his general custom, i 
Napoleon divided the whole army into eight corps, 
commanded by as many marshals, whose names, already 
rendered immortal in the roUs of fame, seemed a sure : 
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presage to victory. Their united force, when the Emperor chap. 
took the field in the beginning of November, was not less - 
than three hundred thousand men, of whom fully forty 1^“®- 
thousand were cavalry ; and they comprehended above 
a hundred and twenty thousand of the Grand Army. 

After deducting the troops in Catalonia, and those which 
required to be maintained in garrison in the northern 
fortresses, and the sick and absent, at least a hundred 
and eighty thousand could be relied on for offensive 
operations on the Ebro. But the magnitude of this force, 
great as it was, constituted the least formidable part of 
its character. It was its incomparable discipline, spirit, 
and equipment, the skill and vigour of its officers, the 
docility and experience of its soldiers, the central and 
impregnable position which it occupied among the moun- 
tains of Navarre, and the unity of design which it was 
well known would soon be communicated to its operations 
by the consummate talents of Napoleon, which constituted 
its jreal strength, and rendered the friends of freedom in 
Europe justly fearful of the collision of such a host with 1-^386^^387. 
the divided and inexperienced armies of the Spanish iso, isa.' 
provinces.^t 

These armies, though very numerous on paper, and in 
considerable strength in the field, were far from being in 


Fil-st corps, Victor, Duke of Belltiiio, . . . 33,937 

Second corps, Bessieres, Duke of Istria, afterwards Soult, Duke 

of Dalmatia, . . • • • • 3^B,054 

Third corps, Moiicey, Dulce of Cornegliano, . . 37,690 

Fourth corps, Lefebvre, Duke of Dantzic, . . 25,984 

Fifth corps, Mortier, Duke of Treviso, , . . 26,713 

Sixth corps, FFej’, Duke of Elchingen, . , . 38,033 

Seventh corps, General St-C^u' in Catalonia, > . 42,107 

Eighth corps, Junot, Duke of Ahrantes, , • 25,730 

Beserve, Napoleon in person, , . . . 42,382 

On march from France, . . . A . 14,060 


319,690 

t Before assuming the command of the army, Napoleon had said, in his 
opening address to the legislative body at Paris, In a few days I shall set out 
to place myself at the head of my army, and, with the aid of God, crown at 
Madrid the King of Spain, and ^lant my eagles m the toicen of Lisbon !'’- — 
Discourse, 25th Oct 1808; Moniteur, 2Qth Oct. 1808; and This, vii, 86. And 
Imperial Mustcr-RollSf Napier, i. ZZj Appendix. 
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CHAP, a situation, either from discipline, equipment, op position, 
to make.head against 80 formidable an enemy. The Spa- 
nish troops were divided; into three armies ; that of the 
Positions right under Palafox, consisting of eighteen thousand 
of infantry and five hundi’ed horse, occupied the country £ 

Spaniaids. SaragossH and Sanguessa, and was composed I 

almost entirely of Aragonese. The centre, under Casta- 
nos, which boasted of the victors of Baylen in its ranks, 
was twenty-eight thousand strong, including thirteen 
hundred horse, and had thirty-six pieces of cannon ; it 
lay at Tarazona and Agreda, right opposite to the centre 
of the French position. The left, under Blake, thirty ^ 
thousand in number, almost entirely Galicians, but with 
hardly any cavalry, and only twenty-six guns, was sta- 
tioned on the rocky mountains near Reynosa, from whence 
the Ebro takes its rise. Thus, seventy-four thousand 
infantry, and two thousand horse, with eighty-six guns, 
were all that the Spaniards coxxld rely upon for immediate 
operations on the Ebro ; for although considerable reserves 
were collecting in the rear, yet they were too far from the 
scene of action, and their discipline and equipment were 
not in a sufficient state of forwardness to permit of their 
either arriving in time at the theatre of conflict, or taking 
any useful part in it, if they were there.'''" Seventy thousand 
Spanish infantry and two thousand Spanish cavalry could 
never be considered a match for a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand French foot, and thirty thousand horse, even under 
the most favourable circumstances. Least of all could i 
they be relied on, when the French occupied a central 
position, defended by almost inaccessible mountains, and 

* These reserves were stated to be as follows ; but they were all distant from 
the scene of action, and had, for the most part, hardly acquired the rudiments 
of the military art I 


Castilians at Segovia, about 150 miles in the rear, 

12,000 


Estremadurans at .Talavera, . 

18,000 

A 

Andalusians in la Mancha, . . . , 

1-1,000 


Asturians in reserve at LlaneSj , 

18,000 



Total, 57,000 
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were guided bj one commander of consummate abilities ; chap. 
while their undisciplined antagonists, scattered oter a cir- . 

cumference two hundred miles in length, and separated 
from, each other by deep ravines, rapid rivers, and impass- ms. tch-.u! 
^ • able ridges, were under the command of different and iiiib. 4'. 
^ independent generals, jealous of each other, and gifted tot! mo. 
with comparatively moderate military talents.^ 

The British forces, it is true, under Sir John Moore 
and Sir David Baird, were rapidly approaching the scene Marcii,posi- 
of action ; but their distance, notwithstanding all their stren^hof 
efforts; was still such as to preclude the hope of their 
being in a situation to render any effectual assistance. 

I ■' Sir John MoOre’s forces, which set out on their march 
from Lisbon, as already mentioned, in the end of 
October, had broken, for the sake of procuring better 
roads for the artillery and waggon-train, into two columns; 
and while the main body, under Sir John in person, fol- 
lowed the direct road by Abrantes, Almeida, and Ciudad 
j Rodrigo, a lesser division, but wuth the reserve and most 
of the guns, took the more circuitous route by Elvas, 

Badajos, Talavera, and Madrid. It was not, however, 
till the 8 th November that this heavily encumbered corps nov.s. 
reached the Spanish frontier, and on the 27th of theNov. 2 ". 
same month that it crossed the Guadarrama mountains, 
before which time the fate of all the Spanish armies 
on the Ebro w'as sealed. Meanwhile, on the 11th, 

\ ' Sir John Moore himself crossed the Spanish frontier, 

■ and, on the ISth, had collected the bulk of his forces at jg 
Salamanca; but Sir David Baird, wLo had landed at 
Corunna on the 13th October, had only, by great eser- i.mi, ihs.' 
tion, succeeded in reaching Astorga in Leon, four daj^'s’ fro.*' 
march from Salamanca, on the 20th November.^ 

Thus the British army, not in all more than thirty 
thousand strong, was split into three divisions, severally nepioLie 
y stationed at the Escurial, Salamanca, and Astorga, distant fh^Ssh 
eighty or a hundred miles from each other, and without 
any common base or line of operations ; and the 
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CHAP. Spaniards, a himdred miles further in advance, were 
also divided into three armies, separated by like 
distances from each other ; while Napoleon lay with a 
hundred and eighty thousand veteran troops clustered 
round the basin of Vitoria. It was easy to see that the 
allies, exhibiting in this respect a melancholy contrast to 
their antagonists, were but novices in the art of war, and 
signally ignorant of the importance of time in its combi- 
47l)°“Nip'i iiations ; and that the English in particular, inheriting 
LoVfri JEuch of the character of their Saxon ancestors, were, 
189 . ’ ' ’ like Athelstane the Unready, still unprepared to strike 
till the moment for decisive operations had passed.^* 
jg Napoleon, who was well aware of the importance of 
jiorements striking a decisive blow in the outset, and dispersing the 
Prench right Spanish armies in his front, before the warlike and dis- 
amwuf ciplined reserve of the English troops could arrive at the 
Napoleon, gf actioii, lost no time, after his arrival on the 

* These observations apply to those having the general direction of the 
Allied campaign, and especially the English government, who, at this period, 
were far from being adequately impressed with the vital importance of time 
in war. Their instructions for the campaign were dated so late as October 6. 
Both the gallant generals intrusted with the direction of the English army 
23ressed forward with all imaginable expedition after they received them ; and 
Sir John Moore in particular, as it will appear in the sequel, with mournful 
resolution, began an important advance under circumstances which, to all but 
a soldier of honour, w’-ere utterly desperate. It was impossible for him to 
commence operations before the junction with Sir David Baird, which did not 
take place till the end of November. But still, in all concerned, there w’as at 
this period a,n evident w^ant of the vigour and expedition requisite for success 
in war. Napoleon wmiild never have permitted the main English army to 
have lingered inactive at Lisbon from the end of August, w'hen the Convention 
of Cintra waxs concluded, till the middle of October, when the march for Spain 
commenced, nor delayed the British expedition under Sir David Bail'd till it 
reached the Sjpaiiish shores for the fix'st time on the 13th of that month. But 
these were the faults of government. The greatest error, in a military point 
of vie\v, of Sir John Moore, was separating the artillery from tlie infantry and 
cavalry in the advance into Spain. For this oblivion of the finst rule of military 


f. 

-y 


movements, viz. to station each portion of the army so that its different arms 
may, in case of need, support and aid each other, it is hardly possible to and 
any excuse. It is difficult to conceive how the direct road by Almeida could 
at that period have been impassable for artillery and xvaggons, wdien it ha<i so 
recently before been traversed by Junot with all las army, and xvas ever after 
the great line of military communication which the Duke of Wellington made 
use of from the capital to the frontier ; and, at any rate, if the passage at that 
period was impracticable for the guns, that might have been a good reason for 
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Bidassoa, in pressing forward the most active operations, chap. 
Some inconsiderable actions had, before his arrival, taken ' 
place on the French right, ■where Blake had, since the 1 8 th 
September, been engaged in an offensive movement, from 
wdiich no material results had ensued. Prior to this, the 
French had evacuated Burgos and Tudela, and extended 
themselves towards Bilbao, which they still held much 
against the will of Napoleon, who strongly censured such 
a proceeding, as gaining nothing in strength of position, 
and losing much in moral influence.* Blake broke up 
from Reyn osa on the 18th September with thirty thou- Sept. isi. 
sand Galicians, and advanced to Santander. The effect 
of this movement was to make the French concentrate 
their foi-ces in the basin of Vitoria ; and Blake attacked Sept.23. 
Bilbao with fifteen thousand men, which fell the day after 
it was invested j while the French withdrew up the valley 
of Durango, and all the lateral valleys in its vicinity, to 
the higher parts of the mountains of Navarre. But though 

sending tlie wliole army round by Elvas, but it could be none for separating it 
into two parts, severed by two hundred miles from each other, and exposing 
either to the chance of destruction, when the other was not at hand to lend 
it any support. Colonel hTapier, much to his credit, admits that this separa- 
tion violated a great military principle, though he endeavours to defend it in 
that particular case as unattended with danger. It mil appear in the secxuel, 
that the greatest commanders sometimes unnecessarily fall into a similar for- 
getfulness; and that the cantoning the English infantry apart from the cavalry 
and artillery on the Blemish frontier, and within the reach of the enemy’s attack, 
in 1815, had wellnigh induced a serious disaster at Quatre-Bras.— See ISFapiee, 
i. 3S4-, and Iw/m. 

* “The line of the Ebro,” says hTapoleon, “was actually taken ; it must be 
kex^t. To advance from that river without an object would create indecision ; 
but why evacuate Burgos — why abandon Tudela 1 Both were of importance, 
both politically and morally ; the latter as commanding a stone bridge and the 
canal of Sax’agossa ; the former as the capital of a ^province, the centre of many 
communications, a town of great fame, and of relative value to the French 
army. If occupied in force, it 'would threaten Pal encia, Yalladolid, even 
Madrid itself. If the enemy occupies Burgos, Logrono, and Tudela, the Blench 
anny will be in a pitiful situation.” It is remarkable how early tlie expe- 
rienced eye of the French Emperor, at the distance of three hundred leagues 
from the scene of action, discerned the military importance of Burgos — a 
town then unknown to niihtary fame ; but the value of which was afterwards 
so strongly felt by the Duke of Wellington, that he strained eveiy nerve, and 
exposed himself to imminent risk in the close of the brilliant cam^xaign of 
1812, in the unsuccessful attempt to effect its reduction. See Note, Sur les 
Affaires d'Es^agne^ August taken at FTo. iv. p. 18. 
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Check of 
Castauos at 
Logi'ono. 
Oct, 27. - 


i5Tor.ii.liO, 
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308. 


these operations were at first successful, yet the natural 
efiects of the presumption and want of foresight of the 
Spanish goTernment and generals soon dereloped itself. 
Blake had engaged in this laborious and dangerous 
mountain-warfare without magazine stores or any base 
of operations, and with only seventy rounds of aniinu- 
nition for each gun. His men, when the wunter w’as 
approaching and the snow beginning to fall, were with- 
out greatcoats, and many wdthout shoes ; and the bulk 
of the enemy’s forces being grouped around Burgos, 
exposed his right flank to successful attack.’ 

A. combined attack had fegen arranged between the 
Spanish generals, along ;pe-; whole circumference ■which 
they occupied, upon the central mountain position of the 
French army. Bpt suifc, a complicated movement, diffi- 
cult and hazardous even with the best disciplined troops, 
y?hen acting along such an extensive and rugged line of 
^^^iitry, was altogether hopeless wdth the disorderly and 
ill-a|^pointed bands of the Peninsular patriots. An attack 
by ©astanos, with the Andalusian ai’my, upon the French 
posts on the Ebro around Logrono, though at the first 
attended with some success, at length terminated in 
disaster ; and the Spanish division of Pignatelli was 
driven back with the loss of all its artillery, and imme- 
diately dispersed. Discouraged by this check, Castauos 
fell back to CalahoiTa ; and dissensions, threatening very 
serious consequences, broke out between that general and 
Palafox, who retired with the Aragonese levies towards 
Saragossa. Meanwhile Blake, whose forces, from the 
junction of the troops under Romana, wfiiich had come 
up from Corunna, and the Asturians, -with wffiom he -vs-as 
in communication near Santander, were increased to 
nearly fifty thousand men, commenced a forward move- 
ment on the French left in the Biscayan provinces, and, 
stretching himself out by the sea-coast, and .up the valley 
of Durango, threatened to interpose between the advanced 
divisions of Lefebvre and Ney’s corps, ^ which lay most 
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exposed, and their communication with the French fron- chap. 
tier on the Bidassoa. 

This oifensiTe movement was well conceived, and, if 
conducted and followed up with the requisite vigour. Defeat of 
might have led to great results. As it wa§, however, his Eurango. 
forces were so scattered, that though thirty -six thousand 
were under his immediate orders, only seventeen thou- 
sand were collected by Blake in front of the enemy, 
without any artillery, in the valley of Durango ; the 
remainder being stretched inactive along the sea-coast, or 
separated from the main body by impassable mountain . . 
ridges. Alarmed, hovyeveiy by the probable consequence 
of the interposition of sne^iiL, force betwe^pi the bulk of 
bis troops and their commumcations. with Bayonne and 
San Sebastian, Lefebvrc resolv^'to make a general attack 
upon the enemy, and drive them back to the neighbour- 
hood of Bilbao. Descending from the heights of Durango;- > 
under cover of a thick fog, he suddenly attackedi,%6 • ' 
Spanish army at. daybreak on the 31st October, witb:peli,nct. si. 
vigour that the divisions in front were thrown balk on ' 
those in the rear, and the whole driven in utter confusion 
to Bilbao, from whence they continued their retreat in 
the night to Balmaseda, in the direction of the Asturias. 
Lefebvre followed them next day ; but Blake having 
assembled his troops, turned upon his pursuers, and, after 
some sharp partial engagements, the French retired to ^ Toi-.ii.iao, 
Bilbao, of which they were allovrcd to retain undisturbed sisiisi! '' 
possession.^ 

Matters were in this state in Navarre and Bisca)’’, when 
Napoleon arrived at Vitoria, and instantly, as if by an Position of 
electric shock, communicated his own unequalled energy Ind 
to the operations of the army. Disapproving of Lefebvre’s h^oTco™s 
unsupported attack upon Blake, which promised merely 
to force him back from the scene of action, without effect- 
ing those decisive results which his pi'esence usually 
occasioned and which he then required, lie instantly 
gave orders for tlie most vigorous operations. The posi- 

von. vni. i:. 
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tion of tlie Allied armies promised tlie greatest results to 
immediate attack. BlakOj witli tventy-five tkousand 
defeated and stai’Ting mount^neers, was near Espinosa 
in Biscay ; the Conde de Belvidere, with the Estrema- 
duran levies, ’'twelve thousand strong, was in Burgos ; 
Castanos and Palafox, little dreaming of the danger 
wli^h was approaching, were preparing to advance again 
towards Logrono, and confidently expected to drive the 
invaders over the Pyrenees; while the English forces, 
slowly converging towards the scene of action, were still 
scattered, from Corunna to Madrid, over the half of 
Spain. Napoleon, on the other hand, had a hundred 
thousand excellent troops ready for immediate operations, 
within a circumference of twenty miles round his head- 
quarters at Vitoria, besides nearly an equal force at a 
greater distance in Biscay and Navarre.^ 

The plans of the French Emperor were immediately 
formed. Blake, whose eyes were at length opened to the 
perilous situation in which he was placed, so far in 
advance, and cut off . from all communication with the 
other Spanish armies, had retired to Espinosa, where he 
had concentrated nearly all his troops, including those 
which had come with Romana from the Baltic, in a very 
strong position ; while his reserves and park of artillery 
were stationed in the rear at Reynosa. He had now 
rejoined his artillery and reserve parks, and had collected 
twenty-five thousand men; but his men, half-naked and 
in great part without shoes, were shivering from the 
inclemency of the weather, and exhausted by incessant 
marching and counter-marching, often without food, for 
foiu-teen days. In this state they were attacked on the 
forenoon of the 10th by Marshal Victor with twenty-five 
thousand men, while Lefebvre, with fifteen thousand, 
marched upon the Spanish line of retreat. Romana’s 
infantry, posted in a wood on the right, at first made a 
gallant resistance, and not only was the action prolonged 
till nightfall, without any disadvantage, by those steady 
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veterans, but the Spanish centre, who were protected by chap. 
the fire of a battery well posted, to which the French had i— 
no guns to oppose, had gained ground upon the enemy. ^******' 
Next morning, however, the result was very dififerent. 

Victor, who had changed his columns of attack during 
the high t, renewed the action at daybreak, and directed Nov. ii. 
his efforts against the left, where the Astuiian levies vigre 
posted. These gallant mountaineers, though almost 
starving, and but recently embodied, stood their ground 
bravely as long as their chiefs, Quiron, Acevedo, and 
Valdes, remained to head them. But the French, per- 
ceiving the influence which they exercised over the minds 
of their followers, sent forward some sharpshooters under 
cover of the rocks and thickets in front of the position, 391, ssl!' *’ 
who speedily killed the first and severely wounded the uo. ’’ ’ 

two latter.! 

Disheartened by this loss, the Asturians broke and fled. 

Blake detached a column of grenadiers to support them. Total defeat 
but instead of doing so, they were themselves over- 
whelmed by the torrent of fugitives, and swept along. In nov.'i 3. 
a short time the whole army disbanded, and rushed in 
the wildest disorder towmrds the river Trueba, which 
encircles the rear of the position.* Great numbers 
perished in the stream, which was deeply swollen with the 
rains of winter ; those who reached the fords dispersed, 
and made the best of their way into them own provinces, 
carrying dismay into all parts of Galicia, Asturias, and 
Leon, where' Romana afterwards contrived to rally ten 
thousand men. With difficulty Blake collected seven 
thousand men, with whom he fell back to Reynosa, where 
he endeavoured to make a stand, with the aid of his 
reserve artillery which was still stationed there : but 
this attempt only rendered his defeat in the end 
more complete. Soult, who, as well as Lefebvre, was 

* Great part of tlie disasters of this defeat wei'e owing to the injudicious 
selection of a position for battle with a river in the rear — another example, 
like that of the Russians at Friedland, of one of the most fatal errors which a 
general can commit. 
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now upon his traces, despatched a large body of troops , 
on the loth, to cut him olf from Jiis retreat towards Leon: 
and upon the 13th he was attacked by the adranced 
guard of the former marshal, who displayed even more , 

than his wonted vigour on the occasion, was completely f 

routed, with the loss of his whole artillery and ammuni- . ^ 
tion, and driven, with a few thousand miserable and 
spectre-looking followers, into the heart of the Asturian' 
mountains. Meanwhile Bilbao, Santander, and the 
whole line of the intermediate sea-coast, with great stores 
landed at the latter port by the British, feU ; into the 
hands of the enemy.^ • ' 

While these decisive blows in a manner annihilated . ^ 
the Spanish left, an equally important stroke was 
delivered by Soult, who had now taken the command of 
the second corps, against the centre. It consisted of the 
army of Estremadura, under the Count de Belyidere, \ 
with whiehk were united some of the bravest regular 
troops iii. Sp^in— in particular, the Spanish and Walloon 
Guards, two of the best appointed regiments of the line, 
and the Royal Carabineers— and the whole were com- 
pletely equipped and clothed by the English government. I 
It made, however, even less resistance than the undisci- 
plined levies of Asturias and Ghlicia. The Spanish 
soldiers, eighteen thousand strong, of whom eleven thou- 
sand were regulars, were posted at Gamonal, in front of - 
Burgos, with twenty pieces of cannon disposed along ? 
their front ; the right occupied a wood, the left the 
walled park of Villemer. The action commenced by 
General Lasalle, with the French horse, driving in the 
Spanish right, and threatening its flank, while Slouton, 
with a division of veterans, charged rapidly through the 
trees, and assailed their fi’ont : Bonnet followed closely 
with another division immediately in his rear. But such 
was the vigoiu’ and effect of Mouton’s attack, that, before T 
his suprort came up, the enemy broke and fled in utter f 

confusion towards Burgos, pursued all the way by Bes- | 
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sieres’ heavy dragoons, who did dreadful execution among chap. 
the fugitives, and took,, all the guns which had been 
saved from the first attack. Don Juan de Henestrosa, 1 ^®®- 
^ who commanded the Spanish cavalry, . to cover the 
^ retreat, charged this dreadful body of horse with more 

f gallantry than success ; his dragoons, led by youths of 

the best families in Spain, were unable to withstand the 
shock of the French cuirassiers, and shared in the general 
rout. Two thousand Spaniards fell on the field, or in the 
pursuit : all the artillery, consisting of twenty guns, with iNap.i.389 
eight hundred prisoners, fell into the hands of the victors. 

The wliol'e ammunition and stores of the army were taken 
r in Burgos,, which was given up to pillage, and the disper- 395,39s. 
sion of the defeated troops was complete.^ 

Burgos now became the centre of the Emperor’s opera- 
tions; headquarters were established there on the 12 th, Moyem^t 
and ten thousand light troops were despatched forward tanos and 
to scour the country, levy contributions, and diffuse a 
general terror of the French arms. Such was the con- 
sternation produced by their advance, that they traversed 
the open fields in every direction, without experiencing 
the slightest opposition. ..They swept over the plains of 
Leon as far as Benavente, Toro, and Tordesillas, spread- 
ing everywhere the triumphant proclamations of the 
Emperor, and boasting that, notwithstanding their utmost 
i-' exertions, the French horsemen could not overtake the 
' English army, which, abandoning its allies without strik- 
ing a blow, was flying in disgrace to its ships. But while, 
by these incursions, the attention of the enemy was drawn 
to the side of Salamanca, the eyes of Napoleon were, in 
reality, turned in a different quarter; and it was against 
Castanos and Palafox that the weight of his forces was 
directed. The position of the French army seemed to 
expose them to certain destruction; for Ney’s corps, 
which had been destined to act against the army of 
Estremadiu’a at Burgos, being rendered disposable by its 
sudden destruction, was in a situation to make a circuit 
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round their position, and cut them off from the line , of 
retreat to New Castile, and Madrid. That brave marshil, 
accordingly, reinforced by a division from the reserve, 
was du'ected to move from Aranda by Soria to AgTeda, 
which was directly in their rear; while Lannes was 
despatched from Burgos, with two divisions of infanti^ 
and one of heavy cavalry from the reserve, to put himself 
at the head of Moncey’s corps, and attack them in front.'*^ 
Meanwhile Castanos, finding himself separated both 
from Belvidere’s and Blake’s army, with the destruction 
of which he was unacquainted, had adopted the extra- 
ordinary plan of forcing a passage through the French 
forces in his front, and marching by Goncha-de-Harra 
and Soria to Burgos, where he was to annihilate the 
Emperor’s reserves and rearguard, and thence pass on to 
Vitoria to co-operate with Blake in the destruction of 
the two corps in Biscay.^ 3; 

In the midst of these extravagant projects, the hand 
of fate was upon him. Marshal Ney, who left xlranda 
on the 19 th, entered Soria on the 21st, upon which 
Castanos retreated towards Tudela, which he reached on 
the evening of the 22d. There his army formed a junc- 
tion with that of Aragon under Palafox, and their united 
forces amounted to thirty-nine thousand infantry, and 
four thousand cavalry, with forty guns. The generals of 
the armies of Andalusia and Aragon could not concur 
in any plan of common operations; Palafox contending 
strongly for the defence of Aragon, Castanos for the 
more prudent plan of retiring before the enemy. Nothing 
was as yet decided between these confl.icting opinions, 
when it was announced from the outposts that tlie enemy 
were already upon them. In haste the troops were 
drawn up nearly on the ground which they occupied at 

^ In crossing a mountain range near Tolosa, the liorse of Marshal Lannes 
fell with him, and he sustained several severe and dangerous bruises. He was 
cured in a very singular manner,, hj being wra,pped in the warm skin of a newly 
slain sheep, and was able in two days to resume the command of the army, — 
Lakrey, Me7mires et Camp, iv. 237. 
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.the moment, which was along a range of inconsiderable 
hills, nearly sis miles long, stretching from Tudela to 
Tarazona. The Aragonese, with Palafox, were on the 
right, leaning on Tudela; the Valencians and Castilians 
loosely scattered in the centre ; the veterans of Andalusia, 
proud of the laurels ofBaylen, on the left, stretching to 
Tarazona, which they occupied with three divisions, the 
flower of the army. Lannes, who commanded the 
■ French, and had concentrated thirty thousand infantry 
and five thousand cavalry, with sixty pieces, of cannon, 
instantly perceived the weakness of the enemy’s line, and 
prepared to pierce the long and feebly guarded front in 
the centre, whei’e it was weakest, and composed of the 98, ss-' 

. 1 i T j Nap. i. 401, 

most inexperienced troops, so as to separate altogether 404. 
the army of Aragon from that of Andalusia.^ 

This well-conceived plan proved entirely successful. 

General Maurice Mathieu, with a strong body of infantry, VMiete&t 
and the whole cavalry under Lefebvre-Desnouettes, Spaniards, 
attacked the Valencians and Castilians in the centre with 
great vigour, and soon compelled them to give ground. 

But they were in their turn charged by the Spanish 
Guards, whom Castanos despatched to their assistance 
from the left, who threw the assailants into confusion; 
and the Spanish line in that quarter was gaining ground, 
when they were taken in flank by General Moiiot, who 
had beaten back the Aragonese on the right, and now 
turned fiercely upon the enemy’s centre. Aided by such 
powerful auxiliaries, Maurice-Mathieu and Lefebvre- 
Desnouettes regained the advantage, and in their turn 
drove back and threw into confusion the Valencians and 
Castilians, who had fallen into disorder from the length 
of the combat. The centre was speedily routed, and 
Lefebvre-Desnouettes, charging the right with vigour, drove 
them entirely off the field in confusion towards Saragossa. 
Meanwhile la Pena with the victors of Baylen, on the 
extreme left, had routed the French under la Grange, 
by whom he was opposed; but when following up their 
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success in some disorder, and already confident , of 
Tictory, the victors ’were suddenly met and broken .Ijyl'a 
solid mass of infantry -whicE-diTerged from the ricfonous 
centre of the enemy: The other divisions of the artny of 
Andalusia, three in number, and embracing twelve thou- 
sand soldiers, took no part in the action. They com- 
menced their retreat, however, in good order, when it 
was evident the battle was lost; but some of the advanced 
troops of Ney’s corps having appeared in the rear, from 
the side of Soria, and a powder- waggon having exploded 
by accident, the retreat became disorderly, and it w'as 
with some difSculty the guns were brought olF. As it w’as, 
the separation of the Spanish armies was complete ; 
fifteen thousand men, Aragonese, V alencians, and Casti- 
lians, had taken refuge in Saragossa, without either 
guns or ammunition-waggons. Twenty thousand, under 
Castanos, with all their artillery, fell back, comparatively 
in good order, to Calatayud, and were immediately 
ordered up by the Central J unta to Madrid to defend 
the capital. Five thousand were killed and wmunded, 
or made prisoners on the field; the remainder, with 
twenty guns, dispersed in the pursuit, and were never 
more heard of. But if Napoleon’s directions liad been 
nnplicitly followed by Ney, wdio arrived at Soria on the 
22d, and if, instead of remaining in that towm, as he did, 
inactive for two days, he had advanced in the direction 
of Calatayud, he would have fallen perpendicularly on the 
retreating columns of Castanos, and totally destroyed 
them. This failure on the j)art of Ney excited great 
displeasure in Napoleon, (who had w'ith reason calculated 
, upon much greater results from the battle,) and was 
attended with important consequences on the future 
fortunes of the war.^^ 

Colonel Napier says, “Palafox, with the right and eentrej fled to 
tburagossa with such speed that some of the fugitives- are said to liad'e arrived 
there the same evening.” It would be desirable that the autlio.rity on which 
this serious charge is made against Palafox should be given, as no foundation 
appears for it in the military authorities with which I am acquainted. Jomihi 
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Tlie, battles of Espinosa, Burgos, an'dTudela, -were not chap. 
onlv'.tbtally destructive of the Spanish armies in the — 

^ * * *. *, *^ • * • 1 PAR 

norths but they rendered, by the. .dispersion of their forces ’ ■ 
, with which they were attended, the approach to the Disorderly 
capital a matter of ease to the French Emperor. Blake’s trio rSt 
troops, of which Romana had now assumed the com- 
maud, had almost all dispersed, some into Asturias, 
others into Leon: and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that that gallant commander had rallied ten thousand of 
the starving fugitives, without either artillery, ammuni- 
tion, or stores, in the rugged mountains from which the 
^ Ebro takes its I’ise ; the remnant of the army of Estrema- 
dura, routed at Burgos, had fallen back, in the utmost 
confusion, towards the Guadarrama mountains ; while 
Casiaaos, with the army of Andalusia, was driven off in 
a south-easterly direction to Calatayud, on the road to 
Valencia; and Palafox, with the levies of Aragon and 
i Castile, had sought refuge behind the walls of Saragossa, 
p Thus, the Spanish armies were not only individually and 
grievously weakened by the losses they had sustained, 
but so disjointed and severed, as to be incapable of acting 
in concert, or affording any support to each other ; 

Avhile Napoleon, at the head of a hundred thousand 
I men, occupied a central position in the heart of them Jom. ii.' 

all, and was master of the great road leading direct to ii.l'4i. ”‘ 
pf the capital.^ 

It was in such circumstances that the genius of that 
great general, which never shone with such lustre as in Rapid Ad 
the vigour and ability with which he followed up a beaten 
enemy, appeared most conspicuous. Abandoning the 
remains of Blake’s army to Soult, and the care of w'atch- 

1 T-i 1* 1 -r n ^ » -• 1. ■ . ' Madrid. 

mg the Ji^Bgiish troops to Lefebvres corps, and directing 

Lannes to observe Saragossa and the discomfited but 

I,, says merely^ that after the battle ^‘ Palate : took the road to Saragossa ;’’ 

^ Xoreno, tlmt Don Josej#! Palafox in the morning {des le math) resumed the 
route to Saragossa.” aSTeither say anything about any of the Aragonese or 
Palafox himself having either Jied to Saragossa, or arrived there at night —See 
hTAriER, i. 403, Isif Ac?. ; Toreno, ii. 141 ; JoMiNi, hi. 100. 
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warlike multitude which it contained, while Ney was to 
press incessantly on Castanos, and drive him off, as far 
as possible, in an easterly direction, the Emperor himself, 
with the Imperial Guards, Victor’s coips, and the reserve, 
at least sixty thousand strong, advanced towards Madrid. 
So skilfully were these various movements combined, that 
while each corps had the following up and destroying of 
its own peculiar antagonist in an especial manner intrusted 
to its care, the whole combined to protect and support 
the advance of the main body to the capital ; Lefebvre 
covering its right flank, Ney its left, while Lannes and 
Soult secured and protected the rear, at the same time 
that they disposed of the remains of the Aragonese and 
Gahcian armies.^ 

Departing from Aranda on the 28th, the Emperor 
arrived at the foot of the Somo-sierra pass on the 
morning of the 30th. Some field-works, hastily consti'ucted 
at the summit of the pass, were garrisoned by a disorderly 
crowd, composed of the reserve of the divisions of Anda- 
lusia which had been sent forward from Madrid, with 
which were united the remains of the army of Estremadura ; 
in all about twelve thousand men, with sixteen pieces of 
cannon, under the command of General San J nan. The 
guns swept the road along the whole ascent, which was 
long and very steep ; and as it was inevitable that a very 
considerable time must be occupied by the troops in 
sunnoimting the toilsome ascent, a very serious loss was 
anticipated by the assailants. Preceded, however, by a 
cloud of sharpshooters, who covered' the mountains on 
either side, a column of three regiments ascended the 
causeway, while as many assailed the position on its 
right, and a like number on its left. The fire, however, 
of the artillery on the summit was very violent, to which 
it was difiicult to reply, as a thick fog, intermingled with 
smoke, hung over their line on the higher part of the 
ridge, on entering into which the French found them- 
selves torn by a descending shower of balls from an 
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enemy wliom they could not discern. The head of the 
column on the causeway was already arrested, and hesi- 
tation, as always ensues in such an event, was beginning 
j to spread in the rear, when Napoleon, having rode to the 
y bottom of the pass, at once ordered the Polish lancers 
and chasseurs of the Guard, under General Montbrun, to 
charge. Advancing up the steep ascent at a rapid pace, 
these brave men opened a way for themselves through the 
columns of infantry with which it was encumbered, and 
attacked the battery : the first squadrons, shattered by a 
terrible discharge, reeled and fell back; but the next, 
galloping forward before the guns could be reloaded, 
dashed among the artillerymen, and carried the pieces. 
Meanwhile the Spanish infantry, stationed on either 
flank, retired, after discharging their muskets at the 
swarms of tirailleurs by whom they were assailed; and 
the whole body, falling into confusion, soon fled in disor- 
der to Segovia, where a small number only could be ral- 
lied by the eflbrts of their gallant leader, San Juan, who 
cut his way, sword in hand, through a body of Polish 
lancers by vfliom he was enveloped.^ 

Great was the dismay in the Spanish capital when the 
alarming intelligence arrived, early on the morning of 
the 1st December, that the Somo-sierra pass had been 
forced, and that Napoleon with his terrible legions was 
,7 advancing with rapid strides against its defenceless walls. 
The Central Junta at Aranjuez, at the same time, heard 
of the disaster, and instantly fixing on Badajoz as their 
point of union, they set out with all imaginable haste for 
Talavera de la Reyna in diflerent parties and by different 
roads, and were fortunate enough to arrive at their place 
of destination without accident. Meanwhile, the general 
government of Madrid was intrusted to a Provisional 
J imta, of which the Duke del Infantado was the head ; 
jp/ while the direction of its military defence was in the 
hands of Don Thomas de Morla, who had early taken a 
lead in the Cadiz insun-ection, but whose subsequent vio- 
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lation of faith to the prisoners taken at Baylen augured 
ill for the integrity with which he would discharge the 
arduous duties now intrusted to his care. The troops in 
the city consisted only of three hundred regular soldiers, 
with two battalions and a single squadron newly levied. 
Nevertheless, vigorous preparations were made for defence. 
Eight thousand muskets, and a still greater number of 
pikes, were hastily distributed from the arsenal to the 
people ; heavy cannon were planted on the Retiro and 
principal streets ; the pavement was torn up, barricades 
were constructed, and the most enthusiastic spirit per- 
vaded the multitude. Ammunition was served out in 
abundance : but some of the cartridges were discovered 
to be filled with black sand instead of gunpowder — a dis- 
covery which, in the excited state of the inhabitants, 
proved fatal to the Marquis Perales, wdio was at the head 
of that department. He had formerly been the idol of 
the people; but, with their usual inconstancy, upon the 
first discovery of this fraud, originating probably in the 
cupidity of some inferior agent, a furious mob assailed his 
house, dragged him into the street, and there murdered 
him.i 

On the morning of the 2d, the advanced guards of the 
French arrived on the heights to the north of Madrid; 
and the Emperor, who was extremely desirous of gaining 
possession of the capital on the anniversary of his corona- 
tion, and of the battle of Austerlitz, immediately sum- 
moned it to suri’ender ; but the proposal was indignantly 
rejected. On the same day the Duke del lufantado wus 
fortunate enough to make his escape, under cover of a 
thick fog, and directed his steps to Guadalaxara, to join 
the army of Castanos, which had retreated in that direc- 
tion. During the night the French infantry arrived in 
great strength around the capital, and on the following 
morning a thick fog overspread both the agitated multi- 
tude wdthin, and the' host without by which it was men- 
aced. By degrees, howevei', the mist was dispelled by 
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tlie rays of tlie ascending sun, and the Emperor directed 
his coiiunns of attack against thS Rbtiro, the heights of 
■which completely commanded the city. A battery of 
thirty guns speedily made a practicable breach in its 
-weak defences; and a French division, advancing to the 
^ assault, soon after rushed in, and made themselves masters 
of that important post. The agitation in Madrid now 
became excessive. Twenty thousand armed men -were 
within its walls, agitated by furious passions, burning 
with indhddual ardour, but destitute of the organisation 
and discipline necessaiy for success against the formidable 
enemy by whom they were now assailed. The city pre- 
f* sented the most frightful scene of disorder. Exasperated 

I crowds filled the streets ; strong barricades wei'e erected 

I in various quarters ; the bells of two hundred churches 

rang together ; a confused murmur, like the sound of a 
• mighty cataract, was heard incessantly, even during the 

! night, which was audible at the distance of miles from 

the capital. In the French lines, on the other hand, all 
was silent and orderly, and the step only of the passing 
sentinel broke the stillness~a striking image of the dif- 
ference between the disorderly passions which agitate the 
popxdace, without being directed by superior intelligence 
to any useful end, and the experienced discipline which 
restrains an ardour not less powerful, till the moment for 
-j. letting it loose with decisive effect has arrived.^ 

But the possession of the Retire, in a military point 
of view, is possession of Madrid ; bombs from its heights 
can reach the farthest points of the city. Sensible of 
the impossibility of maintaining the defence, the Spanish 
authorities were deliberating on the expedience of pro- 
posing terms of capitulation, when a flag of truce arrived 
from Berthier, threatening the utmost severity of military 
execution if the signal of submission was not hoisted within 
two hours. Morla and Ivriarte were upon that de- 
spatched to the headquarters of the Emperor to nego- 
tiate the terms of surrender. He received the former 
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mth unusual sternness, and in just but cutting terms 
reproached him with hi? violation of good faith towards 
the unhappy prisoners taken at Baylen. * “ Injustice 

and bad faith,” said he, “ever in the end recoil upon 
those who commit them.” Prophetic words ! of the truth 
and universal application of which Napoleon himself, on 
the rock of St Helena, afterwards afforded a memorable 
example. Filled with consternation at the perilous pre- 
dicament in which he was individually placed, from the 
well-founded resentment of the Emperor, and inspired 
with a sense of the necessity of appeasing the wrath of 
the conqueror by an immediate surrender, Morla returned 
to the city, and easily persuaded the majority of the 
junta that submission had become a matter of necessity. 

A few gallant men, with the Marquis Gastellas and 
Viscount de Gaeta, disdaining to surrender, withdrew 
from the city during the night, and took the road for 
Estremadura. At daybreak the capitulation was signed, 
and by ten o’clock the principal points of the city were ' 
in the possession of the French troops. ^ 

Napoleon did not himself enter Madrid, but estab- 
lished his headqum’ters at Chamartin, in the neighbour- 

*■ Wlieu Morla appeared liefore Hm, Napoleon addressed him in these 
words: “You in vain seek to shelter yourself under the name of the people; 
if you cannot now appease themj it is because you have formerly excited and 
misled them by your falsehoods. Eeturn to Madrid, assemble the clergy, the j 
magistrates, the principal inhabitants ; tell them, that if by to-morrow morning ^ 
at six o’clock the town has not surrendered, it will cease to exist. I neither 
^Yill nor ought to withdraw my troops. You have massaci’ed the unhappy 
French prisoners who fell into your hands : within these few days you have suf- 
fered two servants of the Eussian ambassador to be dragged into the streets and 
murdered, because they were horn in France. The unskilfulness and cowardice 
of a general had placed in your hands troops who had capitulated on the field of 
battle, and the capitulation was violated. What sort of a letter did you, M, 
Morla, write to the general who subscribed that capitulation It well became 

you to speak of pillage— you, who in Eoussillon had carried off women, and 
divided them like booty among your soldiers. What right, besides, had you to 
hold such language? The capitulation expressly forbade it. What have the 
English done, who are far from piquing themselves on being strict observers of . 

the law of nations?— -they complained of the Gonvention of Cintra, but neverthe- 

f Alluding to Morla's letter to- Dupont of lOtli August iS08, in which he sought to vindicate 
the violation of the capitulation on the ground, of the atrocities of which the French soldiens had 
heen guilty, , , ' . . 
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hood of the capital, where he received the submission of chap. 
the authorities, and fulminated his anathemas against the ‘ . 
functionaries who had resisted or swerved from his 
government. In a short time everything wore the Napoleon’s 
I,'’ appearance of peace : the theatres were reopened; the Seteant[uti- 
shopkeepers displayed their tempting wares, secure in 
the discipline of the conquerors ; the Prado and public 
walks were crowded with spectators. Numerous depu- 
tations, embracing some of the most wealthy and respect- 
able inhabitants of Madrid, waited on the Emperor, and 
renewed their protestations of fidelity to his brother 
, Joseph, who was established at the royal palace of 
r Prado : it then appeared how completely and fatally the 
corruptions and enjoyments of opulence and civilised life 
disqualify men from acting a heroic part in defence of 
their country.* Measures of great severity were adopted 
against all the constituted authorities who, after having 
recognised Joseph as King of Spain, had joined the 
Sl/ popular party. The Marquis de Simon, a Frenchman 
' by birth, who had to the last prolonged the conflict after 
the capitulation had paralysed all general resistance, and 
was taken fighting bravely, when endeavouring to cut 
his way through at the gate of Fuenearral, was ordered 

less carried it into execution. To Tiolate military conventions is to renounce 
civilisation; and put ourselves on a level with the Bedouins of the Desert. How 
can you now venture to demand a capitulation, you who have violated that of 
> Baylen ? See how injustice and bad faith ever recoil upon those who commit 
them. I had a heet at Cadiz ; it had come there as to an ally’s harbour ; and 
you directed against it the mortars of the town which you commanded. I had 
a Spanish army in my ranks, but I preferred allowing it to escape on board the 
English vessels, and hurling it from the rocks of Espinosa, to disarming 
it. I would rather have seven thousand additional enemies to combat than be 
v'anting in good faith. Eeturn to Madrid ; I give you till to-morrow at ten ; 
return then if you are the bearer of submission ; if not, you and your troops 
shall be all put to the sword.” — T hibaudeatj, vii. 165, 166. There can be no 
doubt that consciousness of his former breach of faith now paralysed Morla, 
and impelled him into a second act of pusillanimity, if not treacheiy, to his 
own countrymen ; so true it is, in Hapoleon’s words, that “ injustice and lad 
I faith ever recoil in the end upon those ivUo commit them.’* Morla lingered out a 

I few years, abhorred and shunned by all ; he died as he had lived, devoured by 

W remorse and sunk in misery. — See Tobeno, ii. 155. 

I * Their number amounted to above twelve Jmnd^'ed, comprehending the most 

I eminent and wealthy individuals of all classes in the metropolis. — J om. iii. If) 5. 
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to be shot. He owed his life to the iEtercession of his 
daughter, who threw herself at the Emperor’s feet, and 
obtained from his clemency a commutation of the sentence. 
All the members of the Council of Castile who had 
declared that they had sworn allegiance to Joseph under 1 
Jesuitical mental reservations, were dismissed, and ordered ‘ 
to be detained prisoners in their, own houses. Nor were 
general measures wanting, calculated to reconcile the 
nation to the sway of the intrusive monarch. By a 
solemn decree, the Inquisition was abolished, and all its 
funds were directed to be applied the reduction of 

the public debt ; feudal rights were suppressed; all per- 
sonal restrictions and privileges declared at an end ; the 
number of convents throughout the hingdom was at once 
reduced a third, an^ their inmates were turned adrift, 
while all novices were permitted to leave their places of 
seclusion. One-half of the proceeds of the estates of 
the suppressed .convents ,.was to be applied to the public 
debt, the other tbJthe relief of the cities and towns which ^ 
had suffered from the French invasion ; and all the 
barriers between province and province, which had so 
long impeded the internal commerce of the kingdom, 
were declared at an end. few days after, the Emperor 
fulminated a bulletin against the English government, 
which deserves to be recorded, from the singula^' contrast 
which its predictions exhibited to the future march of ^ 
events with which his own destinies were so deeply inter- 
woven.* Amidst these great designs, the attention of the 
Emperor was still fixed on the magnificent projects of 

* — «As to the Englisli armies, 1 2 V'ill chase them from the Peninsula. 

Saragossa, Yaleneia, Seville, shall be reduced to subjection, either by persua- 
sion or force of arms ; there is no longer any obstacle which can long retard 
the execution of mywishes. The Bourhons can never a<jain reifjn inPurojje; 
the divisions in the royal family have been fomented by the English. It was 
not the old King Charles or his favourite whom the Duke del Infimtado, the 
instrument of England, wished to overturn from the throne ; his papers, recently 
taken, prove what the real object was ; it was British preponderance which they ^ 
wished to establish in Spain, Insensate project ! which could have led to no 
other result but a ’war without end, and the shedding of oceans of blood. No 
power influenced by England can exist on the Continent; if there are any 
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internal improyement and embellishment yrhich he had chap. 

set on foot in France. The completion of the new road - 

oyer Mont Cenis, “ on such a scale as to render it secure, 
not only in reality but to the imagination the forma- 
tion of a quay from the Corps Legislatif to the bridge of 
Jena at Paris ; the urging forward of the numerous canals 
in the course of construction in France ; yast additions to'* 
the harbour of la Spezzia in Italy, which he proposed to 
make “ a second Toulon,” continually occupied his atten- 
tion. He conste^y complained of the tardiness with 
which these-pir^ic works were carried on, so little com- 
mensurate to the ardour of his impassioned min^. On 
the 21st December, the day before he quitted Madrid, 
he wrote a long letter to Ghampagny at Paris, urging him 
to hasten the introduction of the water of the canal of 
Ourcq into Paris, not only to replenish the Fontaine 
des Innocents, and other fountains already in actiyity, 
but to establish magnifioesiit, 'water-wprks iti the Champs 
Elys^es and gardens of the Tuileries, oh such a scale as 
to be capable of representing nayal engagements similar 
to those exhibited by the Emperors to the Roman popu- 
lace. He gaye, at the same^Jtime, proof of the greatness 
of his mind by orders to conipose songs descriptiye of the 
glory the Grand Army had acquired, and would acquire, i Thib.yii. 
and for 4 solemn translation of the heart of Vauban to toi'’?m 56 
the Inyalides on the 26th May, the anniyersary of the If 
taking of Dantzic : and of its littleness, by two decrees sign. hii. ' 
banishing Madame de Stael and Madame de Cheyreuse mi.isa 
forty leagues from Paris.^ The first might be a formidable 

■\vliicli desire it, tlieir msli is insensate^ and Mill sooner or later cause tlieir 
ruin. If you swear allegiance to my brother with sincerity and truth, without 
equivocation or mental reseiwation, I will relinquish all the rights which eon- 
quest has no’w afforded me, and make it my first object to conduct mj^self 
towards you as a faithful friend. The present generation may differ in opinion; 
too many passions have been brought into action ; but your grandchildren will 
bless me as tlieir regenerator : they will place among their memorable days 
that in which I appeared among them, and from those days will date the future 
prosperity of Spain.” — Napoleon’s Prodamatim to tlie S^paniards, Decertiber 7, 

1808; JOMINI, iff. 108, 110. 
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riTal from lier literary talent ; the latter was a young and 
brilliant beauty, whose only fault was haying let fall 
some heedless expressions in regard to the ladies of the 
new court.* 

Nor was the Emperor less actively employed during 
the fortnight that he remained at Madrid, in dispersing 
his armies so as to spread them over the greatest possible 
space, and complete in all the provinces that thorough 
conquest which had already been effected in the capital. 
Ney’s corps, which had been brought up from Soria, was 
stationed art' Madrid, under his own immediate control, 
with the Guards and reserve; Victor was advanced to 
Toledo, which, notwithstanding its expressed determina- 
tion to hold out to the uttermost, opened its gates on the 
first summons; while his light cavalry scoured the plains 
of la Mancha, carrying devastation and terror to the foot 
of the Sierra Morena. Lefebvre advanced to Talavera, 
on the great road for Badaj os and Elvas; Soult was 
reposing on the banks of the Carrion, preparing to 
follow the broken remains of Eomana’s army into the 
fastnesses of Galicia; Junot’s corps was broken up, and 
the divisions composing it were incorporated with Soulffs 
troops ; Moncey was ordered up to Madrid for an expe- 
dition against Valencia; while Mortier was directed to 
advance to support Ms corps, which was occupied with 
the siege of Saragossa. Thus the Emperor, from his 
central position at Madrid, was preparing expeditions to 
subdue the insurrection at once in Andalusia, Estrema- 
dura, Galicia, Valencia, and Aragon ; governed in these 
measures by his favourite maxim, which had been acted 
upon with such fatal effect against the Prussians after 
the battle of Jena, that the true secret of war is to con- 

This last act of severity was so -unjustifiable, that it excited the dis- 
quietude even of ISTapoleon’s ministers. — ' On n’est plus libre/ said M. Barn, 
^ quail d on ].ieut 6tre exile. On trouve qu’un pareil ordre resemble beaucoiip 
a un lebtre-de-caeliet.’ "Oui/ repliqua. Napoleon, ‘vous avez raisonjioit?’ cVautres, 
mais a la cour, dans le service de la corn* de la liberte. M§t-ce la UhertH 
estfaiUpoiLvles -Bignon, viii, 137, 138. 
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centrate Y'lien a decisive blow is to be struct, but to 
disperse when the broken remains of the enemy are to be 
pursued, and the moral effect, of victory is to be magnified 
by the numerous minor successes by which it is followed. 

Vast as such a plan of operations undoubtedly was, it 
was not disproportioned to the resources of the Emperor ; 
for the imperial muster-rolls, on 10th October, showed in 
the Peninsula the enormous number of thi*ee hundred 
and thirty thousand men and sixty thousand horse, of 
whom no less than two hundred and fifty thousand were 
present with the eagles and with their regimefits, and the 
losses since sustained had been more than counterbalanced 
by the reinforcements received. Thus, after making 
every allowance for the troops requisite for garrisons and 
communications, at least a hundred and sixty thousand 
were disposable for active operations, or above thirty 
thousand men could be directed against each of the pro- 
vinces menaced with an attack.^ * The disorganised 
condition of the Spanish armies, the deplorable state of 
destitution to which they were reduced, the vast distance 
which separated them from each other, and the want of 
any efficient central government to combine their opera- 
tions, rendered it too probable that this vigorous and 
unrelenting system of conquest would be attended with 
the desired effect. There was every reason to fear that 
the national resistance of the Spaniards would, in the 
first moments of consternation consequent on their dis- 
asters, be speedily suppressed in all the provinces ; when 
the career of victory was arrested from a quarter whence 
it was least expected, and by an enemy who had been 
hitherto almost forgotten, from the mistaken view which 
the Emperor entertained of their prowess.^ 


* Eight corpS; as on p. 571, . . . , 319,690 

Of whom were present under arms, . , . 247,834 

Horses, . . . . . . 56,567 

Detached, . . . . • • 32,536 

In hospital, . . . . . . 37,419 


— See MmUf-MolU ; Hapieb, i. p. 88, Aw- 
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While th'^e disasters tre're' accumulating on the Spanish 
monarchy, the English army, unohseryed and unassailed, 
had at length been concentrating its forces. Baird had 
come up from Corunna, Hope from the Escurial ; and 
Sir John Moore found himself at the head of nearly 
thirty thousand men, of whom above two thousand were 
cavalry in admirable condition, and sixty pieces ■ of 
cannon.* The English general was for long extremely 
perplexed what to do, in consequence of the imper- 
fect information which he received, hnd between the 
plans advocated to him by Mr Frere, the . British 
ambassador at Madrid, who strongly urged an imme- 
diate advance to the capital, and the evidence which 
the progress of events around him was daily affording 
of the utter incapacity of the Spanish troops to contend 
with the formidable legions of Napoleon. At one time 
the intelligence of the successive rout of all the Spanish 
armies appeared so alarming, that orders were given to 
the troops to retreat, and Sir David Baird’s heavy 
baggage, which was coming up from Lugo to Astorga, 
commenced a retrograde movement to the former place. 
This determination excited the utmost dissatisfaction 
among the troops ; officers and men loudly and openly 
murmured against such a resolution, and declared it 

* The British army, however, had its full proportion of that usual drawback 
upon all armies, the difference between the actual numbers appearing on the 
muster-rolls, and the efScient force that could really be brought into the field. 
The following is the strength of the British army from the Adjutant-general’s 
state, 19th December 1808:— 


Fit for Duty. 

In Hospital 

Detached. 

Total ■ . . 

Cavalry, . . . 2,278 

182 

794 

3,254 

Infantry, . . . 22,332 
Artillery, . . . 1,358 

8,rS6 

97 

893 

26,871 

1,455 

Total, 25,858 

4,035 

oo 

r-l 

31,588 


Two thoiisan|l two hundred and seventy-five were left in Portugal, or were 
on the march beWeen Lugo and Yilla-Franca, and must be deducted from this 
number.— See NaHeb, i. 83> 
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would be better to sacrific.0--Mf the army, tban retire chap. 
from SO fair a field without striking a blow for the allies — — 
who had staked their all in the common cause. The gallant 
spirit of the general himself secretly recoiled from the 
mournful resolution, which nothing had made him adopt 
but an imperious sense of duty to the troops intrusted to 
his care, the gloomy forebodings consequent on the over- 
whelming strength of the enemy, and the defeat and dis- 
persion of all the Spanish forces who had attempted to 
arrest his progress.^ ; 

These feelings, both in the general and the soldiers, 
were wrought up to the highest degree when intelligence Oetenn’i- 
was receiyed, shortly after the advance of the French to mooS to 
Madrid, of the enthusiastic preparations made for the 
defence of the capital, and the determination of the 
inhabitants to bury themselves under its ruins rather 
than submit to the invader. Giving vent joyfully to the 
native courage of his disposition, as well as the loudly 
expressed wishes of the army. Sir John Moore now sent 
orders to Sir David Baird to suspend his retreat, and,' to Dec. s. 
the infinite joy of tlie troops, directions were given, indi- Dec. s. 
eating a disposition to advance. These preparations 
were not relaxed, although Colonel Graham, the future 
hero of Barossa, returned on the 9 th with the dishearten- 
ing intelligence of the capture of the Retiro, and perilous 
situation of Madrid. The British general knew that 
his countrymen looked to him for some great exploit; 
and, though fully aware of the danger of such a step, he 
resolved to tlu’ow himself upon the enemy’s communica- 
tions, and menace Soult, who, with fifteen thousand men, 
lay exposed to his blows in the valley of the Carrion. Dec. ii. 
The gallant resolution was no sooner taken than it was 
acted upon ; two days after, the British army, completely 
concenti’ated, commenced its advance, and Moore, with 
twenty-five thousand effective men around his banners, spam’ 187, 
ventured to try his fortune against Napoleon, who had ijs', is-i'*' 
two hundred thousand under his command#: 
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CHAP. The forward march English forces, however, 

was combined, as prudence, and indeed necessity, dic- 
tated, with preparations for a retreat; and as- it,. was 
Advance to uncertain which line would be adopted, magazines were 
SSnch” formed both on the great road to Lisbon and at Be^a- 
mmiltior ^ente, Astorga, and Lugo, in the direction of Galicia. 
On the 1 3th, headquarters reached Relaej os, and the 
advanced posts of cavalry extended to Rueda, at which 
place they surprised a French post and made eighty 
prisoners. Great was the astonishment of these haughty 
conquerors at finding themselves .thua assaOed by an 
enemy, whom the boastful proclamations of the Emperor 
had led them to believe to be in full retreat for his slops. 
Deo. 14. At first Sir John’s march was directed towards Talla-. 
dolid, in order to facilitate the junction with Baird’s 
corps; but an intercepted despatch from Napoleon on 
Dee. 16. 14th having made him acquainted with the fall of 
Madrid, and the unsuspecting security in whicli Soult’s 
valley of the Garrion, the columns were 
i. sia. ’ moved towards Toro and Benavente, and Valderas was 
assigned as the point of junction for the two armies.^ 

At Toro, where headquarters were on the 16th, infor- 
Prepari- matiou was received that Romana, w^ho had been informed 
of the movement, and invited to co-operate in it, instead 
iTcaffion. doing so, was, in consequence of the retrogTade move- 
ment of Sir David Baird a few days before, in full retreat 
towards the Galician mountains the truth was, his 
troops, from hunger, fatigue, and misery, had dwindled 
away to eight thousand ragged and disheartened fugitives, 
totally unfit to take the field with regular forces, and 
whom he was even ashamed to array by their side. 
Dec. 20 . Notwithstanding this disappointment, the English forces 
continued to advance; on the 20th, the junction between 
Dec. 21. Sir David Baird and Sir John Moore was fully effected 
at Moyorga; and on the 21st the united forces were 
estabhshed at Sahagun, near which town Lord Paget, 
afterwards Marquis of Anglesea, at the head of the 10th 
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and 15 th hussars, not ahov-e ■‘ib.tir hundred strong, fell in chap. 
with, and after a short but brilliant action; totally .. r' . 
defeated a body of seven hundred French cavalry, making 
two colonels and one hundred and sixty men prisoners in 
tvrenty minutes. Soult, now seriously alarmed, hastily 
caiied in his detachments from all quarters, and with 
some difficulty concentrated eighteen thousand men on 
the banks of the Carrion and between that and Saldana, JJfjP 
where Moore was making preparations for attacking him 1.212,243; 
on the 23 d.^ 

Never was more completely evinced than on this occa- 
^‘.•sion the prophetic sagacity of the saying of Napoleon This mive- 
scven months before, that a victory by the allies on the “aati^par- 
plains of Leon would arrest every French army in the totSr^- 
Pehinsula. No sooner was the advance of Sir John 
Moore known at Madrid, than it instantly paralysed the ““ 
movements of the whole French armies in the south of 
Spain. Napoleon immediately despatched orders in all 
directions to suspend the expeditions into the different 
provinces which were in preparation. Milhaud’s and 
Lasalle’s cuirassiers were arrested at Talavera ; Victor’s 
advanced guards were recalled from la Mancha ; the 
expedition against Valencia was abandoned, the prepara- 
tions against Saragossa suspended; and fifty thousand 
men, under the Emperor in person, including the Impe- 
rial Guards, the whole of Ney’s corps, and great part of the i' 3 . jor. 
reserve, the flower of the army, were, at a few hours’ notice, im! 
suddenly marched off in the direction of the Somo-sierra.^ 

On the evening of the 22 d, they were at the foot of the 
GuadaiTama Pass; but a violent hurricane of wind and Ramdmaich 
snow enveloped the higher parts of the mountains, where ^4* ^ 
the thermometer was at 10 ° below zero of Reaumur and “ngforriTJ- 
the general in command of the advanced guard, after 
twelve hours of fruitless toil, reported that the passage was Oec. 23. 
impracticable. The conqueror of the St Bernard, how- 
ever, was not so easily to be arrested. Napoleon in per- 

* About of Falirenlxeit. 
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CHAP, son hastened to the advanced posts, and ordered the 

1— march to be continued without interruption, himself set- 

ting the example bj pressing forward with the leading 
files on foot. The example animated the men to fresh 
exertions. Amidst storms of snow and sleet, which' in 
the higher parts of the passage were truly frightful,- the 

columns pressed on with ceaseless activity ; and after two 

Dec. 2.5. days of incessant labour the diflSculties were surmounted, 

and the whole were collected on the northern side of the 

mountains, in the valley of the Douro. Urging on his' 
troops with indefatigable activity, and riding even at that 
inclement season with the advanced posts in person, the 
Emperor soon anived at the scene of action ; on the 
Dec. 26 . 26th, headquarters were at Tordesillas, :the cavalry at 

Valladolid, and Ney’s corps at Rio-Seco. Fully antici- 
pating the immediate destruction of the English army, 
from the immense force now brought to bear against 
them, Napoleon on the same day wrote to Soult,— “The 
] 74 *'i 7 S."' advanced posts of the cavahy are already at Benavente ; 
?S'. Vap!’ English remain another day in their position, they 
jomVnl should they attack you with all their forces, 

114.' ' retire a day’s march to the rear — the further they advance 
the better for us : if they retreat, pursue them closely.” i 
^ The march of Ney by Zamora and Rio-Seco towards 
The English Benavcute was so directed that he early separated the 
thelheTf British from their communication with Portugal ; and if 
Oaiioui. jjg reached the latter town before Sir John 

Moore, he would have cut him off from the line of retreat 
to Galicia also, and rendered the situation of the army 
all but desperate. This catastrophe, however, was pre- 
vented by the prudent foresight of the English commander, 
who, having received vague but alarming accounts of the 
march of a large French army from the south, suspended 
his advance on the 23d, and on the 24t]i commenced his 
retreat towards Galicia. Great was the mortification of 
the soldiers at this determination, Tor they were in the 
highest state of vigour and spirits, and an unbroken series 
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of brilliant successes at the outposts hail produced an chap, 
unbounded confidence in their own prowess, likely, if 
not inet % oYerwhelming odds, to have led to the most 
important and glorious results. On the 26th, Baird’s Dec. 26. 
troops'.passed the Esla on their retreat, while Moore, 
who was with the rearguard to protect the passage of the 
stores and baggage over the bridge of Gastro-Gonzalo, 
was threatened by a large body of Key’s horsemen. Lord 
Paget, however, with two squadrons of the l Oth, charged 
and overthrew them, making a hundred prisoners, besides 
numbers killed and wounded. Indeed, the superiority of 
the English horse had become so apparent that they set 
all odds at defiance, never hesitated to attack the enemy’s 
cavalry,, though threefold in number, and had already 462, 
made five hundred prisoners, during the few days they i. iss, i«9. 
had been engaiged in active operations.^ 

By this timely retreat. Sir J ohn Moore reached Bena- 
vente before the enemy; and the hazardous operation of Uaiiant ac- 
crossing the Esla, then a roaring torrent swollen by mel^ ' cavalry with 
ing snow, and over planks laid across the broken arches SidTapTm’e 
of the bridge of Castro, in the dark, was successfully per- 
formed by General Craufurd with the rearguai’d. The 
army remained two days at that place, reposing from its 
fatigues, under the shelter of its magnificent baronial 
castle, almost unequalled in Europe for extent and gran- 
deur.* Discipline, however, had already become seriously 

Tills sxilendid relic of feudal grandeur is thus described by an eloquent 
eyewitness, whose iiictures, equally vivid in travels as in history, have given 
to xirose all the colours of x>oetry. The Castle of Benavente is one of the 
finest monuments of the age of chivalry ; nothing in England approaches to it 
in magnificence. Berkeley, Eaby, even Warwick, are poor fabrics in conipa- 
rison. With Gothic grandeur it has the richness of Moorish decoration; oiien 
alcoves wdiere Saracenic arches are supported by pillars of porphyry and 
granite; cloisters with fountains jil^^-yiiig in their courts ; jasper columns, and 
tesselated floors ; niches all over, and seats in the walls, over-arched in various 
forms, and enriched w-ith every grotesque adornment of gold and silver, and 
colours which are hardly less gorgeous. It belonged to the Duke of Ossuna, 
and the splendour of old times was still continued there. The extent of this 
magnificent structure may ba estimated from this single circumstance, that 
two regiments, besides artillery, w^re quartered within its walls : they proved 
the most destructive enemies that had ever entered them ; the ofiicers, who 
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relaxed during the retreat, though only of three days’ 
duration, from Sahagun ; the spirit of the men had been 
surprisingly depressed hy the thoughts of retiring before 
the enemy : the officers had, in a great degree, lo&t- their 
authority, and disorders equally fatal to the army and 
inhabitants had already commenced. But these evils 
were accumulating only in the front part of the column, 
which was suffering merely under the fatigues of the 
march and the severity of the weather ; no decline of 
spirit or enterprise was perceptible in the rearguard, which 
was in presence of the enemy. Pickets of cavalry had 
been left to guard the fords of the Esla; and on the 28 th 
a body of six hundred horsemen of the Imperial Guard 
crossed over, and began to drive in the rearguard, sta- 
tioned in that quarter to repel their incursions. Instantly 
these gallant horsemen made ready to oppose them, and 
though only two hundred in number, repeatedly faced 
about, and by successive charges, under Colonel Otway, 
retarded the advance of the enemy till assistance was at 
hand. At length, the enemy having been drawn suffi- 
ciently far into the plain, the lOtli, who were formed, 
concealed by some houses, suddenly appeared, and advan- 
ced to the assistance of their brave comrades. At the 
joyful sight of the well-known plumes, the retiring horse- 
men wheeled about, a loud cheer was given, and the whole 
bore down at full speed upon the enemy.^ The Imperial 
Guard, the flower of the French army, wreathed with 
the trophies of Austeiiitz, were in an instant broken and 

felt and admired the beauties of this venerable pile, attempted in vain to save 
it from devastation. Everything combustible was seized; fires were lighted 
against the fine walls, and pictures of unknown value, the works, perhaps, of 
the greatest Spanish masters, were heaped together as fuel. Fortunately the 
archives of the family escaped.’’-— Southey, l 499. 

In the midst of this disgraceful scene of unbridled license and military devas- 
tation, there is one trait of heroic presence of mind, which in some degree 
redeems the character of the British soldier. Several thousand infantry slept 
in the long galleries of an immense convent built round a square; the horses 
of the cavalry and artillery^ scarcely less numerous, were in the corridor below, 
so closely jammed together that no one could pass betw^een them, and there was 
but one entrance. Two officers, returning at night from the bridge of Castro, 
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driyen oyer the Esla, with the loss of a hundred and 
thirty killed, and seyenty prisoners, among whom was 
their commander. General Lefebyre-Desnouettes. 

The, .destruction of the bridge of Castro-Gonzalo was 
so thoroughly effected, that it delayed for two days the 
advance of the French, who could not cross the stream at 
other points from its swollen state ; but at length, the 
arches having been restored, Bessieres crossed on the 30th 
with nine thousand horsemen, and reached Benavente, 
■'which had been evacuated by the English on the same 
day. At the same time the bridge of Mansilla, guarded 
by Romana’s troops, was forced by a charge of cavalry, 
and Soult, passing over, overspread the plains of Leon with 
his light horse, and captured the town of the same name, 
with great stores belonging to the Spanish government. 
The whole army, consisting of the Guards, reserve, Soult’s 
and Ney’s corps, in all seventy thousand strong, including 
ten thousand horse, and a hundred pieces of cannon, were, 
on the 1st January, united by the Emperor at Astorga. 
The union of so great a force, in that remote part of the 
Peninsula, was both the highest compliment that could be 
paid by that great general to the prowess of the English 
army, the clearest demonstration of the importance of the 
sti'oke threatened by its commander, and the strongest 
proof of the vigour and celerity with which, by long expe- 
rience and admirable arrangements, the movements of 
the French troops could be effected. In ten days Napo- 
leon had not only transported fifty thousand men from 
Madrid to Astorga, a distance of two hundred miles, but 


being desirous of finding shelter for their men, entered the gate of this convent, 
and perceived with hoiror that a large 'vvindow-shutter was on 'hre, and the 
flames were spreading to the rafters above, from whence a single spark falling 
on the straw under the horses would ignite the whole, and six thousand men 
and horses would inevitably perish. Without saying a word, one of them 
(Captain Lloyd of the 43d) made a sign to his companions to keep silence, and 
t springing on the neai'est horse, ran along the backs of the others till he reached 
the flaming shutter, which by great eflforts he tore from its hinges and flung 
I" into the court-yard without giving any alarm • which, in such circumstances, 
"would have been hardly less destructive than the flames. — See J/ife of a Sergeant, 
I p. 143; and JSTxkPiER, i. 467. 
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crossed tlie Guadarrama range when enyeloped in a fright- 
ful snow-storm, and the torrent of the Esla when swollen | 
by wintry rains. In each of these operations more than 
a day’s march had been lost, so that the adTanced posts 
of his army at least had marched the astonishing number \ 
of twenty-five miles a-day when actually in motion, in the ^ 
depth of winter — an instance of exertion almost unparal- 
leled in modern times.' ^ * 

At this place, however, Napoleon left them. On the 
road between Benavente and Astoi-ga, when riding in 
pursuit at the gallop with the advanced posts, he was 
overtaken by a courier with despatches. He instantly 
dismounted, ordered a bivouac-fire to be lighted by the 
roadside, and, seating himself beside it on the ground, was 
soon so lost in thought as to be insensible to the snow 
which fell in thick flakes around him. They afforded 
ample subject for meditation ; they contained authentic 
intelligence of the accession of Austria to the confede- 
racy, and the rapid preparations which her armies were 
making for taking the field. On the spot, he wrote 
an oi’cler for calling into immediate activity the second ■ 

levy of eighty thousand conscripts authorised by the ' 

senatus-consultum of 10th October preceding ; and ptro- 
ceeding slowly and pensively on to Astorga, remained 
there for two days, writing innumerable despatches, and 
regulating at once the pursuit of the English army, the ^ 
internal affairs of Spain, the organisation of the forces of 
the Rhenish Confederacy, and the development of the 
gigantic strength of France for the German war.^ On 

* It has been greatly exceeded/ however, in the same country in later times, 
though by a much smaller force. In December 1886, the Sioanish Genera], ■ 
Gomez marched from the lines of St Roque in front of Gibraltar to Tudela on 
the Ebro : he left St Roque on the 24th November, and reached the Ebro on 
the 17th December, having repeatedly fought, and been driven to circuitous 
roads to avoid the enemy on the way. The distance was above five hundred 
miles, performed in twenty-five days. There is no such instance of sustained 
effort in modern times. Septimius Sevenis marched from Vienna to Rome, a 
distance of eight hundred miles,;, in forty days, or t%venty miles a-day ; but ho 
had the glittering prospect of the empire to animate Ms exertions.— See Ann. 

Mcf/. 1836, 379, 380 ; and Gibbon, cha^. iv. • I 
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the 3d he returned to Valladolid, where he remained 
three days, still in defaiigablj engaged in writing des- 
patches, and then returned, with extraordinary celerity, 
by Burgos* and Bayonne, to Paris, where he arrived on 
the 23d. . He took back his Guards, but sent on Soult 
and Ney with two divisions of the reserve, in all about 
sixty thousand men, to continue the pursuit of the 
English, who were falling back by rapid marches, and in 
great disorder, towards the Galician mountains. 

The withdrawing of the Emperor, however, made no 
change in the vigour with which the pursuit of the 
English army was continued. Soult, who immediately 
pressed upon their retiring columns, had twenty thousand 
infantry and four thousand cavalry under his command ; 
and though the British army was still nearly twenty 
thousand strong, yet the inclemency of the weather and 
rapidity of the retreat had in a great degree relaxed the 
bonds of discipline, and diminished the moral strength of 
the soldiers.! The rearguard, indeed, still with unabated 
resolution repelled tlie attacks of the enemy ; but the 
other troops, who had not the excitement of combat, often 
sank under the rigour of the season, or yielded to the 
temptations of intemperance, which the extensive stores 
of wine along their line of march too readily afforded. 
The native and ineradicable vice of northern climates, 
drunkenness, here appeared in frightful colours. The 
great wine-vaults of Bembibre proved more fatal than the 
sword of the enemy; and when the gallant rearguard. 


He is said to have ridden from Valladolid to Burgos, a distance of thirty^ 
five FrciiGlh JeagueSj in five hours ! This rapidity would appear incredible, 
were it not for the circumstance that the Emperor here had his saddle-horses 
arranged by divisions of nine each at every three or four leagues along the 
road, so that every eight or ten miles he found fresh relays of his own horses, 
which -were in admirable condition. This was his usual practice whei*ever 
there appeared the least chance of his riding on horseback during his journeys. 
The remainder of the road to Paris he travelied in his carriage.—See TniBAU- 
i^EAU, vii.' 194. ' V;-, 

f Three thousand men, chiefiy light troops, had been detached from the main 
body to Vigo, to facilitate the embarkation on which the English commander 
V, us already determined..— Hapier, i, 473. 
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■wHcli preserved, its rants unbroken, closed up tbe array, 
they had to force their -way through a motley crowd of 
English and Spanish soldiers, stragglers and marauders, 
who reeled out of the houses in disgusting crowds, or lay f 
stretched on the roadside an easy prey to the enemy’s ' 
cayalry, which thundered in close pursuit. The condition 
of the army daily became more deplorable. The frost 
had been succeeded by a thaw ; rain and sleet fell in 
torrents ; the roads were almost broken up ; the horses 
foundered at every step ; the few artillery-waggons which 
had hitherto kept up fell one by one to the rear, and 
being immediately blown up to prevent their falling into 
the enemy’s hands, gave melancholy token, by the sound 
of their explosions, of the work of destruction which was 
going on. ^ 

The mountain-passes through which the retreat was 
conducted presented, indeed, in many places positions in 
which a few regiments might have arrested, for a time at 
least, on that single road, an army ; but it was thought ^ 
there was no use in contesting them, as the vastly superior 
numbers of the enemy, and the advancing columns of 
Ney’s corps, were supposed to give the pursuers the power 
of speedily turning them on eitlier flank. It is well known 
also to all really acquainted with war, that a mountainous 
region, in appearance the most defensible, is in reality 
often in the end the most indefensible of all districts, ^ 
against a superior and enterprising enemy, led by a skilful 
general. Sir John Moore was constantly with the rear- 
guard, doing his utmost to arrest the disorders and pro- 
tect the retiring columns ; and at Villa-Franca a sharp 
skirmish ensued with the foremost of the pursuers, in 
which, though the French cavalry were at first successful, 
they were ultimately repulsed by a heavy fire from the 
British light troops, with the loss of several hundred men, 
including General Colbert, who fell while gallantly lead- ^ 
ing on the vanguard. In other quarters, however, the 
same discipline was not preserved. Disorders went on 
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accuiuulatiBg ■with frightful rapidity along the ■whole chap. 
line; and such was the general wreck of presence of mind — _J— 
or foresight, that at Nogales the military chest of the 

• , army, containing £25,000 in dollars, having stuck fast in 
\ J the mud, the treasure was rolled in the cask in which it 

* was contained over a precipitous descent, and became the 
prey of the peasantry, who picked it up at the bottom. 

All order or subordination w'as now at an end ; the, sol- 
diers. exhausted by fatigue, or depressed by suffering, 
sank dowm in numbers on the wayside, and breathed 
their last, some with prayers, others with curses, on 

I lips, At last the army, in frightful disorder, reached so4, s'lV. 

^ Lugo, late on the evening of the 6th January. ^ 

Here, however, Sir John Moore halted, and in a pro- 
clamation issued next day, severely rebuked the insub- And offers 
ordination of the troops, and announced his intention is^deciiLd.' 
of offering battle to the enemy. The army, accordingly, 

^ was drawn up in a strong position, extending along a 
ridge of low hills, flanked on either side by precipitous 
i rocks, from the mountains to the bed of the Minho; and 
! it then speedily appeared that the preceding disorders of 
the march had at least not been owing to want of courage. 
Instantly, as if by enchantment, the confusion ceased; 
joyfidly the men fell into their places, the stragglers 
came up from the rear ; arms were cleaned, faces bright- 
ened, confidence ■was mstored ; and before the morning 
of the 8th nineteen thousand men stood in battle array, jan. s. 
impatiently awaiting the attack of the enemy. Soult, 
however, declined the combat, though on that day he had 
seventeen thousand infantry, four thousand cavalry, and 
' fifty pieces of artillery in line; and Moore, having gained 

his object of recruiting his ti'oops, and having little food Torlii-’iss, 
remaining in the stores of Lugo, broke up in the following i. 270 , sTo-.’ 
night, and retired towards Corunna. 2 
l<' The night was cold and tempestuous ; a severe storm 
’ of wind and rain, mixed with sleet, burst upon the troops ; 
j and in the confusion of a nocturnal retreat, two divisions 
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lost their way, and complete disorganisation ensued, inso- 
much that a large part of the army became little better 
than a mass of stragglers, who were only prevented from 
becoming the prey of the pursuers by the fortunate cir- 
cumstance of none of his cavalry appearing in sight. 
Order having, at daylight, been in some degi-ee restored, 

Sir John Moore collected the army into a solid mass, and 
the retreat to Corunna was eifected without further moles- 
tation from the enemy, the night-march from Lugo having 
gained to the British twelf^hours’ start of their jiursuers, 
which they were never afterwards able to regain. But 
notwithstanding this, it was nearly as disorderly and 
harassing as the preceding part had been. As the troops 
successively arrived at the heights from whence the sea 
was visible, and Corunna, with its white citadel and 
towers, rose upon the view, all eyes were anxiously directed 
to the bay, in hopes that the joyful sight of a friendly 
fleet of transports might be seen; but the wide expanse 
was deserted, and a few coasters and fishing-boats alone ’ 
were visible on the dreary main. Deeply did every one 
then lament that a battle had not been fought long before; 
and as the offlcers cast their eyes on the low sand-hills in 
front of the ramparts of the town, on which they well 
knew the contest for their embarkation must be sustained, 
they thought with poignant regret of the innumerable 
positions, a hundred times stronger, which, in the course 
of the retreat, might have been taken up for the encounter. 
Now, however, there was no alternative; the sea was in ^ 
their front, the enemy in their rear; fight they must to 
secure the means of embarkation, be the position favour- 
able or unfavourable.^ 

The brigades, as they successively aiuived, were passed 
on into the town, and all the means which circumstances 
would admit of were taken to strengthen the land defences, j 
which, though I'egulai’, were very weak. The inhabitants <ti 
cheerfully and honourably joined in the toil, though they | 
well knew, from the preparations .which were going for- | 
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ward, that an embarkation was intended. On the day 
following, two powder-magazines, at a short distance with- 
out the walls, containing four thousand barrels of powder, 
the gift of. England, were blown up, with an explosion 
so terrific, that nothing in the whole course of the war 
approached to it. The scene resembled the sudden explo- 
sion of a Tolcano ; the city was shaken to its foundations, 
the rocks torn from their bases, the sea was tossed as in a 
tempest, the earth shook for leagues around; while slowly 
arose in the air a huge blac^aploud, shooting forth dazzling 
light, from whence, at a great height, stones burst forth 
w'ith a prodigious sound, and fell with a sharp rattle in 
all directions. A stillness yet more awful ensued, broken 
only by the hoarse and sullen lashing of the still agitated 
w'aves on the shore.'"' On the following day, the trans- 
ports from Vigo hove in sight, and soon after stood into 
the bay. Preparations were immediately made for the 
embarkation of the sick and wounded; the cavalry horses 
were almost all destroyed, and the greater part of the 
artillery, consisting of fifty-two pieces, put on board; 
eight British and four Spanish being only reserved for 
imr^ediate use. Notwithstanding all the sufferings of the 
retreat, not one gun had been taken by the enemy.^ 

Meanwhile the bulk of the army, still fourteen thou- 
sand strong, was drawn up with great care by Sir John 
Moore, on a range of heights, or rather of swelling knolls, 
which formed a sort of amphitheatre around the village 
of Elvina, at the distance of rather more than a mile from 
CoEUjriTA. Hope’s division was on the left, its flank 
covered by the muddy stream of the Mere, commanding 
the road to Lugo; Baird’s next, directly behind Elvina; 
then the rifles and Fraser’s division, which watched the 

* It is from Colonel ITaxMer, an eyewitness, that this, description is taken. 
■Whoever has had the good fortune !§> see that most sublime of spectacles, 
an mciX)tion of Yesuviiis, will have no difficulty in giving implicit credit to the 
graphic truth of the picture. The author witnessed one in 1318, and the act 
of transcribing these lines recalls, in all its vividness, the thrilling recollection 
of the inatchles>s scene. 
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coast-road to St Jago, and was prepared to support any 
menaced point; General Paget, half a mile in the rear, 
with the reserve, at the village of Airis. The French, 
full twenty thousand strong, were posted on a higher 
semicircular ridge, sweeping round the lesser one occupied 
by the British at the distance of about a mile. Laborde’s 
division was on the right. Merle’s in the centi'e, Mermet’s 
on the left; their light field-pieces were distributed along 
the front of the line ; the dragoons, under Lahoussaye and 
Franceschi, to which the English had nothing to oppose, 
clustered to the left of the infantry, and menaced the 
British right flank, with a detachment under Lorges to 
the right ; while a great battery of twelve heavy guns, 
advantageously posted on a steep eminence between their 
foot and horse, not twelve hundred yards from Baird’s 
division, was prepared to carry devastation along the 
whole line. From the inactivity of the French army 
during the two preceding days. Sir John Moore had 
been led to imagine that they had no serious intention of 
disquieting his retreat; and preparations, on the 16 th, 
were making for withdrawing the troops into the town 
as soon as the darkness would admit of its being done 
without observation. But, about noon, a general move- 
ment was seen along their whole line; and soon after, at 
two o’clock, their infantry, in four massy columns, was 
observed to be descending from the heights which they 
occupied, and advancing with a swift step towai’ds the 
English position. Perceiving that the hour he had so long 
and so passionately wished for was at hand, Sir John 
Moore instantly galloped to the front; the troops every- 
where stood to their arms, and deployed into line; while 
the French, according to custom, advanced in long and 
deep columns, preceded by a cloud of light troops.i 
Their onset, as at Vimeira, and in all the subsequent 
actions of the war, was extremely impetuous. A cloud 
of skirmishers led the way, who drove in the English 
advanced posts with great vigour, and, in the confusion 
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of their retreat, made themselres masters of Elvina, chap. 
directly in front of the centre. As they drev near to - 

the British position they deployed into line, and it soon 
appeared that they extended greatly beyond its extreme Battie if 
right; but the 4th regiment, -which -was there stationed, commence- 
no-ways discouraged by this alarming circumstance, threw Sn?^*'** 
back its right wing ; and, presenting a front in two direc- 
tions, in which attitude it advanced, was soon warmly 
engaged with the enemy. Highly delighted with this 
display of presence of mind, and deeming the right secime 
when intrusted to such intrepid defenders. Sir John i jom. ui. 
Moore rode up to Baird’s division in the centre, which fgSi, 
had now come to blows with their opponents there, who, 
having carried Elvina, were bursting through the enclo- Naj). 1 ^ 494 , 
sures which lay between its houses and the British with ii. iie. 
loud cries and all the exultation of victory.^ 

The action now became extremely warm along the 
whole line. The French and English centres advanced to Vehement 
within pistol-shot of each other ; and after exchanging a tKfntre! 
few volleys, the 50th and, 42d charged with the bayonet, 
and drove the enemy opposed to them in the most gallant 
style back again through Elvina, and a considerable way 
up the slope on the other side. But this furious onset 
being carried too far, and not adequately supported, met 
with a severe check. The victorious troops, when broken 
by the enclosures and stone-walls on the other side of the 
village, were assailed in their turn by fresh French regi- 
ments, and driven back a second time through its streets. 

Major Napier, who commanded the 50th, being wounded 
and made prisoner. But Moore was at hand to repair 
the disorder. Instantly addressing the 42d regiment with a General 
the animating words, “ Highlanders, remember Egypt !” eomt of the 
and bringing up a battalion of the Guards to its support, 
he again led them forward to the charge.^ The shock p-gs. Rap. 
was irresistible : borne back at the point of the bayonet, iond.i^285, 
the enemy were again driven into Elvina, from whence, ii. 201, 202. 
after a desperate struggle, they were finally expelled with 
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great slaughter. In this decisive contest, however, Sir 
John Moore received a mortal wound from a cannon- 
shot ; and Sir David Baird, struck down at the head of 
his men, had been shortly before carried from the field in 
a senseless condition. 

Foiled in this attempt to piei'ce the centre, Soult 
renewed his attacks with Laborde’s division on the left ; 
while a heavy column endeavoured to steal unperceived 
round the British right, where they so greatly outflanked 
their opponents. But the ground on the left being in 
favour of the English, all his efibrts were defeated with 
comparative ease ; and General Hope, who commanded 
there, pressing forward in pursuit of the repulsed columns, 
carried the village of Palavio Abaxo, close under the 
enemy’s original position, which remained in his hands 
at nightfall. At the same time, on the right. General 
Paget, with the reseiwe, not only at once perceived and 
advanced to meet the column which was endeavouring to 
turn his flank, but assailed it with such vigour, that it was 
thrown back upon Lahoussaye’s dragoons, and the whole 
were driven in disorder to the foot of the bill on which 
the great battery was placed. When night, arriving in 
that wintry season at an early hour, separated the com- 
batants, the enemy was not only repulsed at all points, 
but the British line was considerably in front of the 
ground they had occupied at the commencement of the 
action. They held, on the left, Palavio Abaxo ; in the 
centre, Elvina ; and on the right were advanced to the 
acclivity of the central battery. Had Fraser’s troops, 
stationed on the coast-road to St Jagoon the extreme 
right, been at hand to support this splendid advance of 
the reserve, and an hour more of daylight remained, the 
enemy would have been routed. Had the cavalry been 
on the field, or the horses not foundered, he would have 
been thrown back in irretrievable confusion on the 
swampy stream of the Mero, now flooded by the full 
tide, and traversed only by a single arch at El Burgo, 
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and totally annihilated. Night, however, having super- chap. 

vened when the success ’svas still incomplete, and the ! — 

means of embarking unmolested having been gained by 
the enemy’s repulse. General Hope, upon whom the i Hope’s 
command had devolved, did not conceive himself war- 
ranted in making any change in the preparations for Nap^f'lgl' 
departure; and after dark the troops were withdrawn into f9?-_Lond! 

, n '1 1 *1 • I 1.287. Tor. 

tile town, wiiere tiiey were all got on board witliout either ii 201,202. 

confusion or delay.i* 

Sir John Moore received his death-wound while ani- • „ 
mating the 42 d to the charge. A cannon-ball struck his Mortal' 
left breast, and beat him down by its violeoee to the sfcTohn 
earth ; but his countenance remained unchanged, not a 
sigh escaped his lips, and, sitting on the ground, he 
watched with an anxious and steadfast eye the progress 
of the battle. As it advanced, however, and it became 
manifest that the troops were gaining ground, his coun- 
tenance brightened, and he reluctantly allowed himself to 
be carried to the rear. Then the dreadful nature of the 
wound appeared ; the shoulder was shattered to pieces ; 
the arm hanging by a film of skin, the breast and lungs 
almost laid o|)en. Soon after, when the soldiers had 
placed him on a blanket to carry him from the field,, the 
hilt of his sword was driven into the wound— an officer 
destined to celebrity in future times, GAPTAm Haedingb, 
attempted to take it off, but the dying hero exclaimed, 

“ It is as well as it is ; I had rather it should go off the 
field with me.” He w'as carried by the soldiers towards 
the town, but though the pain of the wound soon became 

* Tlie British loss at Coruima was from 800 to 1000 men; that of the 
French was stated by their own officers to Colonel hTapier at 3000; Sir John 
Hope estimated it at 1600, but it was at least 2000— a number which would 
doubtless appear surprisingly large, if the murderous effect of the tire of the 
British infantry, from the coolness and discipline of the men, were not deci- 
sively proved by every action throughout the war. The total loss of the army, 
during the retreat, was lOBS, of whom 1397 were missing before the position at 
Lugo, and 2636 from that to the final embarkation of the army, including those 
who fell at Corunna. Of this number 800 stragglers contrived to escape into 
Portugal, and, being united with the sick left in that Country, formed a corps of 
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esceBsiTe, such was the serenity of his countenance, that 
those around him expressed a hope of his recoTery. “No,” 
said he, “ I feel that is impossible.” When approaching 
the ramparts, he several times desired his attendants to 
stop, and turn him round that he might again see the 
field of battle ; and when the advance of the firing indi- 
cated that the British were successful, he expressed his 
satisfaction, and a smile overspread the features that were 
relaxing in death.^ 

The examination of his wound at his lodgings speedily 
cut off all hope of recovery ; but he never for an instant 
lost his serenity of mind, and repeatedly expressed his 
satisfaction when he heard that the enemy were beaten. 
“ You know,” said he to his old friend Colonel Anderson, 
“that I always wished to die this way.” He continued 
to converse in a calm and even cheerful voice, on the 
events of the day, inquiring after the safety of his friends 
and staff, and recommended several for promotion on 
account of their services during the retreat. “ Stanhope,” 
said he, observing Captain Stanhope, “remember me to 
your sister.”* Once only his voice faltered, as he spoke 
of his mother. Life was ebbing fast, and his strength 
was all but extinct, when he exclaimed, in words which 
will for ever thrill in every British heart,—" I hope the 
people of England will be satisfied : I hope my country 
win do me justice.” Released in a few minutes after 
from his sufferings, he was wrapped by his attendants in 
his military cloak, and laid in a grave hastily formed on 
the ramparts of Corunna,^ where a monument was soon 
after erected over his uncoffined remains by the gene- 

1876 men, wliicli afterwards did good service, both at Oporto and Talavcra. 
Six tliree-pounders which never were horsed were thrown over the rocks near 
Villa-Eranca : the guns used at Corunna, twelve in number, were spiked and 
buried in the sand, but afterwards discovered by the enemy. Not one, from 
first to last, was taken in fight.-— See the General Hettmis quoted in Napier, 
i itpp. iVo. 26. 

^ The celebrated Lady Hester Stanhope, to •whom he was engaged— the 
partner of Mr Pitt’s counsels for many years, and since so -well known for her 
romantic adventures in the East. 
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rositj of Marshal Ney. Not a ■word was spoken as 
the melancholy interment by torchlight took place ; 
silently they laid him in his grave, while the distant 
cannon of the battle fired the funeral honours to his 
memory. 

This tomb, originally erected by the French, since 
enlarged by the British, bears a simple but touching 
inscription,t worthy of the hero over whose remains it 
is placed. Few spots in Europe will ever be more the 
object of general interest. His very misfortunes were 
the means which procured him immortal fame — his dis- 
astrous retreat, bloody death, and finally his tomb on a 
foreign strand, far from kin and friends. “ There is 
scarcely a Spaniard,” it has been eloquently said, “ but 
has heard of this tomb, and speaks of it with a strange 
kind of awe. Immense treasures are said to have been 
bm'ied with the heretic general, though for what purpose 
no one pretends to guess. The demon of the clouds, if 
we may trust the Gallegans, followed the English in their 
flight, and assailed them with water-spouts as they 
toiled up the steep winding paths of Fuencebadon ; ^ 
whilst legends the most wild are related of the manner 


This toiiching scene will live for ever in the British hearty embalmed in 
the exquisite words of the poet : — 


Not a drum was lieard, not a funeral note, 
A.S his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er tlie grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

Tiie .sods with our bayonets tiiruiug ; 

By tlie struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast. 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound 
him ; 

But ho lay like a warrioi* taking his rest, 

With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow, 


But we steadfastlygazed on the face that was dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollow’d his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er 
his head, 

And we far away on the billow. 

But half our heavy task was clone 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring; 
Andwe heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But left him alone with his glory.” 


t JOHN MOO^E, 

LEADER GP THE ENGLISH ARMIES. 
• SLAIN IN BATTLE; 1809 ,” 
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in wMcli the stout soldier fell Yes, even in Spain 
immortality has already crowned the head of Moore ^ ■ 
Spain, the land of oblivion, where the Giiadalete flow's.” 

On the fall of Sir John Moore, and the w'ound of 
Sir David Baird, the command devolved upon General 
Hope, W'ho conducted the remaining arrangements with 
that decision and judgment which afterwards became so 
conspicuous in the Peninsular war, and whose eloquent 
despatch announcing the battle of Corunna and the 
death of Sir John Moore, agitated so profoundly the 
heart of his country. The boats being all in readiness, 
the embarkation commenced at ten at night ; the ti’oops 
were silently filed down to the beach, put on board wdth 
admirable ordei', and the whole, except the rearguard, 
reached the transports in safety before day. GEHtEExiL 
Beeeseoed, at the head of the rearguard, two thousaiid 
strong, and Geneeal Hill, who was stationed on the 
promontory behind the town, both destined to celebrity 
in future times, were the last to be withdrawn ; the 
latter did not embark till three o’clock in the afternoon 
of the following day. The French gave them no annoy- 
ance, so strongly had the bloody repulse of the preced- 
ing day inspired them with respect for British valour. 
With a courage and generosity worthy of the highest 
admiration, the Spaniards manned the ramparts when 
the last of the English forces were withdrawn, and pro- 
longed the defence for several days, so as to allow' the 
whole sick, wounded, artillery, stores, and even prisoners, 
to be brought away. A few guns placed by the French 
on the heights of San Lucia, without the walls, which 
could not be maintained, alone occasioned, by the fire 
which they opened upon the vessels in the bay, great 

* “ I need not expatiate on the loss which the army and his country hare 
sustained by the death of Sir John Moore. His fall lias depiivcd me of a 
Yalnable friend, to whom long experience of his worth had sincerely attached 
me. But it is chiefly on public grounds that I must lament the blow. .It will 
be the convemation of every one who loved or respected his manly character, 
that after conducting the army through an arduous Tetreat with consummate 
firmness, he has terminated a career of distinguished honour, by a death that 
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confusion among tlie transports, but without doing any 
serious damage. At length the last of the long files of 
baggage and stragglers were got on board, and the Eng- 
lish fleet amidst the tears of the inhabitants, stood to the 
northward, and was lost to the sight amidst the cold 
expanse of the watery main. Then, and not till then, 
the inhabitants of Corunna, feeling it in rain to prolong 
a defence which such a host had resigned in despair, and 
having honourably discharged every duty to their dis- 
comfited allies, capitulated to Marshal Soult, who, a few 
days afterwards, obtained possession, after a trifling 
resistance, of the important fortress of Ferrol, with 
seven sail of the line, and very extensive naval 
stores.^ 

Mo words can convey an ad^uate idea of the gloom 
and despondency which prevailed in the British isles 
when intelligenee of these events' was received. In pro- 
portion to the warm, and enthusiastic hopes which had 
been formed of a successful issue to the patriotic cause, 
had been the anxiety and interest which was felt when 
the crisis approached. In particular, when Napoleon, at 
the head of three hundred thousand chosen troops, burst 
through the Pyrenees, and the brave but undisciplined 
Spanish imlos were brought in contact with his experienced 
veterans, the public anxiety became almost unbearable. 
The rout of Espinosa, the overthrow at Burgos, the defeat 
of Tudela, succeeding each other in rapid succession, 
were felt the more keenly, that the British nation had 
been led, by the exaggerations of the public journals, to 
form a most erroneous idea, both with regard to the 
strength of the Spanish and the force of the French 
armies. Most of all, they were misled by the pleasing 

lias given the enemy additional reason to respect the name of a British soldier. 
Like the irmnortal Wolfe, he is snatched from his country at an early period of 
a life spent in her service; like Wolfe, his last moments were gilded by the 
prospect of success; and cheered by the acclamation of victory ; like Wolfe, 
also, his memory will for ever remain sacred in that country which he sincerely 
loved, and wdiich he had so hiithfiilly served,”— SiB JohNvHope to Sir Dayio 
Baird, Jan. 18, 1809 ; Amtr , Ucg. 1809, to Qliron, B’T5. 
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illusion, which the experience of every age has proved to 
be fallacious, but which is probably destined to the end 
of the world to deceive the enthusiastic portion of man- 
kind, that a certain degree of popular excitement can 
supply the want of discipline and experience, and that 
general ardour is more to be relied on than organisation 
and conduct. 

When, therefore, the Spanish levies, flushed Avith the 
triumphs of Baylen and Saragossa, were dissipated with 
more ease than the regular armies of Austria and M us- 
Govy — when the Somo-sierra pass was stormed bj'- a 
charge of lancers, and Madrid fell within three weeks 
after the campaign had been opened by Napoleon — a sort 
of despair seized the public mind, and nothing seemed 
now capable of withstanding a poAver Arhich beat down 
with equal ease the regular forces of northern, and the 
enthusiastic levies of southern Europe. A transient 
gleam shot across the gloom Avhen Sir John Moore 
advanced to Sahagun, and the English journals confi- 
dently announced that seventy thousand English and 
Spaniards were rapidly interposing between the Emperor 
and the French frontier, and would possibly make him 
prisoner in the capital he had won, Pimportionally 
deeper was the gloom when this hope also proved falla- 
cious, Avhen Romana’s forty thousand men clwindled into 
a feAA^ thousand starving wanderers, ancf the British army, 
instead of making Napoleon prisoner in the heart of 
Spain, Avas expelled, after a disastrous retreat, Avith 
the loss of its general, from the shores of the Penin- 
sula. 

The English had hitherto only known A\mr in its holi- 
day dress : their ideas of it were formed on the pomp of 
melodramatic representation, or the interest of pacific 
revieAvs ; and though strongly impressed Avith a military 
spirit, they were, from their happy insular situation, 
strangers to the hardships and the calamities of actual 
campaigns. The inhabitants of the towns along the 
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Cliannel had seen the snccessiTe expeditions which com- 
posed Sir John Moore’s army embark in all the pride of 
military display, with drums beating and colours flying, 
amidst the cheers and tears of a countless host of spec- 
tators. When, therefore, they beheld the same regi- 
ments return, now reduced to half their numbers, with 
haggard countenances, ragged accoutrements, and worn- 
out Glothing, they were struck with astonishment and 
lioiTor. This was soon increased and tuimed into well- 
founded alarm, by a malignant fever which the troops 
brought back with them, the result of fatigue, confine- 
ment on shipboard, and mental depression, and by the 
dismal and often exaggerated accounts which were spread 
by the survirors, of the hardships and miseries they had 
undergone. These gloomy narratives riveted every mind 
by a painful but ’fenchaining interest ; they speedily made 
their way into the public newspapers, and were devoured 
with unceasing interest by the whole people. The fate 
of these gallant men became a general subject of com- 
miseration ; and the old cry, raised for factious pur- 
poses, began to resound through the land, that England 
could never contend on the Continent with France, 
and that the only rational policy for the prosecution of 
the war was to withdraw entirely behind her wooden 
walls.i 

And yet, to a 'dispassionate observer, it could not but 
be manifest, that though the campaign had to both 
parties been deeply checkered by misfortune, it had in 
reality been far more calamitous to the French than the 
Allies; and that the power of Napoleon had received 
a shock ruder than any which it had yet received since 
his accession to the supreme authority. The Spanish 
armies, it is true, had been dispersed on the Ebro, the 
Somo-sierra forced, Madrid taken, and the British, after 
a calamitous retreat, driven to their ships. But the 
Peninsula was still unsubdued. Saragossa was fortifying 
its blood-stained battlements: Catalonia was in arms: 
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Valencia and Andalusia 'were recruiting their forces : 
Portugal was untouched, and the British troops, though 
in diminished strength, still held the towers of Lisbon. 

No submission or subjugation had followed the irruption 
of three hundred thousand men into the Peninsula. 
Driven from their capital, the Spaniards, like their 
ancestors in the Roman and Moorish wars, were prepar- 
ing in the provinces to maintain a separate warfare ; 
while the number of their fortresses and chains of moun- 
tains, joined to the aid of England, promised them the 
means of there prolonging a desperate resistance. And 
what had happened in the same campaign to the hitherto 
invincible arms of France 1 One whole corps had laid 
down its arms with unheard-of disgrace ; another had 
capitulated, and suirendered a kingdom to purchase its 
retreat ; foiled in more than one provincial expedition, 
the imperial arms had been driven from the capital behind 
the Ebro, and only regained their lost ground by denuding 
Germany of its defenders, and exposing for the sake of the ' 
Peninsular thrones the Rhine itself to invasion. The spell 
which held the world enchained had been broken ; the dan- 
gerous secret had been disclosed that the French armies 
were not invincible. Already the effects of the discovery 
had become manifest : Europe had been shaken from one 
extremity to the other by the Peninsular disasters, and 
Austria, which beheld unmoved the desperate strife of „ 
Pultusk and Eylau, encouraged by the immersion of the ' 
best French armies in the Peninsula, was preparing to 
renew the struggle on a scale of unprecedented magni- 
tude. 

The movement in advance by Sir John Moore to 
Sahagxm, his rapid subsequent retreat, when surrounded * 
by superior forces, to Benavente, the skill with which he 
reorganised his shattered army at Lugo, and the firm- 
ness wdth which, disdaining every proposal for a capitu- 
lation,* he boldly fronted the enemy at Corunna, and t 

* It was seriously pressed upon his consideration by several officers, when | 
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met a glorious deatli ou the field of victory, are worthy chap. 

of the highest admii-ation, and will for ever secure him 1_ 

a place in the temple of British heroes. Nor is it merely 
the fond partiality of national gratitude, often mistaken 
or exaggerated in its opinions, which has secured this 
distinction ; a calm consideration of the consequences of 
his campaign must, with all impartial observers, lead to 
the same result. In the whole annals of the Revolutionary 
war, there is not to be found a single movement more 
ably conceived, or attended with more important conse- 
quences, than that which he attempted against Soult’s corps 
on the Carrion. Levelled against the vital line of the 
enemy’s communications, based on the principles which, 
unknown to the English general, Napoleon had so empha- 
tically unfolded six months befote in his secret despatch 
to Savary,^ it had literally paralysed every hostile army eh. 
in Spain; snatched the Spanish monarchy from the verge nJte.® 
of destruction, when its own resources were exhausted ; 
and by drawing Napoleon himself, with his terrible legions, 
into the northern extremity of the Peninsula, it both gave 
time to the southern provinces to restore their armies and 
arm their fortresses, and averted the war from Portugal, 
tiU ,^n opportunity of organising fresh means of resistance 
within its frontiers was afforded. But for this bold and 
well-conceived advance, Andalusia would have been over- 
run, Valencia taken, Saragossa subdued, within a few 
weeks ; and before the Emperor was recalled from the 
theatre of Peninsular warfare by the Austrian prepara- 
tions, he would have realised his favourite threat of 
planting the French eagles on the towers of Lisbon. 

These great results, however, were attended with pro- 
portionate dangers : Napoleon, with seventy thousand 
chosen troops, was speedily sweeping round the auda- 
cious enemy who had thus interrupted his designs, and 

tlie absence of tlie transports on the first arrival at Corunna rendered it 
evident that a battle must be fought for the embai’kation, but he indignantly 
rejected the proposal. — jSTapieR; i. 492, 493; SouTHEy, ii. 520. 
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but for the celerity and skill of the subsequent retreat to 
Astorga, the army ■which achieved them must certainly 
have been consigned to destruction. 

But if, in these particulars, the conduct of Sir John 
Moore was worthy of unqualified admiration, there are 
others in which the impartial voice of history must deal 
out a different measure of eulogium. Admittiiig that the 
celerity of the retreat to Astorga was unavoidable, and 
saved the army from destruction, whei’e was the necessity 
for the subsequent forced marches to Lugo, when Napo- 
leon had retired with his Guards from the pursuit, in 
dreadful weather, attended as it was with such ruinous 
effects upon the discipline and spirit of his troops? His 
ablest defenders admit that there were in the maga- 


zines of Villa-Franca and Lugo provisions for fourteen 
days’ consumption;^ and even if there had been nothing 
but the resources of the country to be had, subsequent 
events proved that they were sufficient for the mainte- 
nance of the army; for the French found wherewithal to 
live on and advance through it, even when following in 
the rear of the British soldiers. There was ao necessity 
for hurrying on from the danger of being turned in flank, 
for Ney’s corps was several days’ march behind Soult’s in 
the defile; and the rugged natiu’e of the country rendered 
it totally impossible for his troops, worn out by a march of 
unexampled hardship and rapidity from Madrid, to attempt 
any threatening movement against the British flank. 

Everything, then, counselled deliberation and order in 
the retreating columns; and the nature of the road through 
j. Avliich they passed, consisting of an ascent several leagues 
in length, up a bare slope, followed by tremendous 
passes, continuiiig for several days’ journey, shut in on 
eAmry side by steep or forest-clad mountains, offered tlie 
most favourable opportunities for stopping, by a vigorous 


Napoleon subsequently said, at St Helena, that nothing but the talents 
and firmness of Sir John Moore saTod Ms army from destruction. — OAI ear.^^, 
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resistance on the part of the rearguard, the active pursuit chap. 
of the enerny.^* The rapid restoration of discipline and 
order when battle was offered at Lugo, and the issue of ^ 
the fight at Corunna, leave no room for doubt as to what 26o,26i.‘ 
would have been the result of such a conflict; and the 
exaniple of h^oreau’s retreat through the Black Forest, in 
1796 , was ‘-not required to show how effectually such a 
fierce aspect on the part of the retiring force saves the 
blood and secures the safety of the remainder of the 
army.^ The luminous fact that the losses sustained by ^ ch. 
the rearguard when they arrived at Corunna, notwith- sv ' 
standing all the combats they had undergone, were less 
than those of any other division of equal number in the 
army,® affords a decisive proof how much would have 3 Xap.i. 488 . 
been gained upon the whole by fighting at an earlier 
period, when the strength and discipline of the army 
were still comparatively unbroken. 

But most of all, the step adopted by Sir David Baird, 
though a most gallant officer, in unison with Sir John Errors ‘of 
Moore, in counselling the British government, instead of 
sending out the strong reinforcements, which they pro- 
jected, and had in preparation, to GaHcia, to forward 
empty transports, to bring away the troops, appears to 
have been unhappj^ in its consequences. These despatches 
were sent off in the course of December, and they were 
not acted upon by the British government without the 
most sevei’e regi’et ; but at their distance from the scene 

V® The road from Astorga to Coninna/’ says General Jominh “traverses 
a long defile of thirty leagues, bounded by high mountains on either side. A 
slender rearguard would have sufficed to defend that chausseS. And it was 
impracticable to manoeuvre on either fi.ank of it. That rendered it impossible 
for Soult to get at the enemy; and Ney, entangled behind him in the defile, 
could do nothing. This was the more unfortunate, as the English army, having 
prepared nothing on that line, stood in want of everything, and was in a fright' 
ful state of disorder, in consequence of the foi’ced marches which it tools for 
no conceivable reason. They cut the traces of their hoi’ses, and abandoned 
throe or four thousand stragglei-s or dying men, when their line of operations 
was never menaced. It is imposs'^le to conceive why the English did not 
defend Corunna. It is not, indeed, a Gibraltar ; but against an enemy who 
had nothing but fieldpieces, it surely- could have been maintained for some 
time, the more especially as they could, at any time, thiw in succours by 
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of action, they ha^' ■■■.^ternative but-Eicquiescence.'"'' 
But for this fatal step, th'e ■ English array, upon their 
retreat to the sea-coast, would have found, instead of 
transports to bring them off, thirteen thousand fresh 
troops, sufficient to have enabled them to hold -bEt these 
important fortresses against the enemy, and possibly take 
a bloody ’ revenge on their pursuers. Ney and Soult 
would have been retained in Galicia by the presence of 
thirty thousand men, intrenched in fortified seaports on 
its coast: the incursion of Soult to Oporto would have 
been prevented, the battle of Talavera have proved a 
decisive victory, and the march . of Wellington to the 
Alberche, uhmenaced by dlie descent; of Soult, Ney, and 
Mortier in his rear, might have led him in triumph to 
Madrid. If the British could not have maintained their 
ground behind the strong battlements of Ferrol, or the 
weaker fortifications of Corunna, that might have afforded 
a good reason for bringing the troops round to Lisbon or 
Cadiz; but it was none for setting sail to England with 
the whole expedition, >’.abandoning the contest in the 
Peninsula as hopeless, •when the south was still unsub- 
dued, and leaving ten thousand English soldiers, still in 
Portugal, to their fate. 

In truth, this desponding conduct on the part of such 
able and gallant officers affords decisive proof that it 
was a much deeper and more general cause which was 
in operation, and that England was now paying the 

sea. I iiCYer could uuderstaud tlieir haste on that occasion, which the nation, 
it is true, has well wiped off in subsequent times.” — Jomini, Tie dc Napoleon, 
iii. p. 115. 

^ The troops which had been embarhed on board the transports in England 
to reinforce Sir John Moore’s army,” said Mr Canning, then Secretaiy for 
Foreign Affairs, in his place in parliament, “were disembarked in consequence 
of a distinct requisition from Sir David Baird, that he wanted a certain number 
of transports; and the transports from which these troops had been disem- 
barked were sent out. pursuant to that requisition. It was an afllieting circum- 
stance that it had become necessary to retard these troops, and send out 
empty, for the purpose of bringing off the British army, those transports which 
had been fitted for the purpose of reinforcement and,,, assault. But at this 
distance from the scene of action, minis^rs could not venture to refuse to send 
out these transports. The sending thenf out empty cost “government a severe 
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penalty, not - of the incapaci;g^”of' its- generals, but of the chap. 
long-established, and, till ■■•the Peninsular war opened, 


d iscreditable timidity in military transactions of its goyern- 
meiit. Accustomed only to land on the Continent for It yvas pub- 
transient expeditions, and to look always, not to them 
guns and bayonets, but to their ships, as their ultimate 
refuge, the 'whole English nation were .ignorant of the 
incalculable effects oi tenacity of purpose upon public 
undertakings. They regarded the strength of the state 
as consisting chiefly in its naval power, when in reality it , 
possessed a military . foi'ce capable of contending, with 
fair chances of -success, even against the conqueror of 
continental Enf ope. Like the bulk of mankind in all 

ages, they judged of the future by the past, and were 
unaware of those important modifications of the lessons 
of experience which the rapid whirl of events in ■which 
they were placed was every hour bringing into action. 

In Sir John Moore’s case, this universal, and perhaps 
unavoidable error, was greatly enhanced by his intimacy 
with some members of the Opposition party, by whom 
the military strength of England had been always under- 
rated, the system of Continental operations uniformly 
decried, and the power and capacity of the French 
Emperor, great as they were, unworthily magnified. 

Almost all his despatches, in the later stages of the 

pang ; no resolution ever gave him more pain. Every dictate of tlie head was 
tortured, every feeling of the heart wning by it ; but ministers had no alterna- 
tive, they wore compelled to -submit to the hard necessity.’^ The troops so 
embarked, or in course of embarkation, were 13,000 men. What might not 
they have achieved, joined to the 17,000 whom Moore led back to Lugo and 
Corunna ! — See P mi. Deb. xii. 1089, 1100. Sir John Moore also concurred in 
the propriety of withholding the reinforcements, and sending out the transports 
■empty. — See Southey, ii. 519. 

* This has been vehemently denied by Col. Kapier. — Penin. War, vi. Jmt. 

Noies, 2. — It is sufficient to say, therefore, that Moore’s correspondence affords 
decisive evidence of its tinith. On 16th August 1795, he wrote to his brothei’, 

I have written to the Duke of Hamilton, and I make no doubt but, in case of 
a dissolution, he uill briny me into parlimnent if he can and on the 27th ■ 

.March ISOG, when the Whigs werSin power, he wrote to his mother, “ I have 
lately tnriicd my thoughts to India, as the gi'eatesb and most important com- 
mand that could fall to a British off^er. The Duke of York has communicated 
huf lowlies to ministers, and the pi-incipal objection which has been madeisflat- 

yoL. yiiT, 2 R 
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campaign, evince in the clearest colours the influence of 
this depressing feeling, to ’which the false exaggerations 
and real disasters of the Spaniards afforded at the time 
too much confirmation. Instead, therefore, of casting a 
shade on the memory of any of the gallant officers 
intrusted with the direction of the campaign, let us 
regard its calamitous issue as the forfeit paid by the 
nation for the undue circumspection of former years, 
■which had become so universal as to have penetrated the 
breast and chilled the hopes even of its most intrepid 
defenders, and inspired them with that disquietude for 
their country’s safety which they would never have felt j 
for their own. Nations, like individuals, never yet -with- 

tering — ^that they do not wish me to go so far from this countiy. Lord Lauder- 
dak's appointment has been an additional inducement for me to wish to go to 
India.” It is needless to say, that Sir John Moore was a man of too much 
honour to endeavour to get into parliament under the auspices of the leading 
Whig nobleman in Scotland, or to India under those of a Whig governor-gene- 
ral, if his political principles had been at variance with tiiose of these noblemen, j 
—See Moore’s Life, 307, 392. Butitis of little consequence to histoiy whether 
a gallant officer like Sir John Moore was a Whig or a Tory ; for the annals of 1 

England can boast of many illustrious commanders who belonged to both 
parties in politics, beginning with Marlborough on the one side, and Wellington 
on the other. It is more material to observe that Sir John’s correspondence, 
when in command of the army, both official and private, demonstrates that he 
was so deeply imbued with those desponding views which the Opposition for 
fifteen years had been incessantly promulgating, as to the impossibility of the 
English resisting the power of France on the continent of Europe, that he 
regarded the contest, not only in Spain, hit in Portvgal, as utterhj desperate, 
and strongly recommended government to abandon the latter country as well 
as the former, as soon as it could be done with safety to the British troops in 
it. To Lord William Bentinck he wrote in private, on 14th hTovembor ISOS, 
from Salamanca, before the campaign commenced: — I differ with j-ou in 
one point — when you say the chief and great I’esistance to the French will 
be afforded by the English army ; if that be so, Spmn is lost. The English 
army, I hope, will do all which can be expected from its niimber.s ; but the 
safety of Spain depends upon the union of its inhabitants, their enthusiasm in 
the cause, and their firm determination to die rather than submit to the French. 
Ifothing short of this will enable them to resist the formidable attack about 
to be made upon them. If they w^ill adhere, our aid can be of the greatest use 
to them ; but if not, we shall soon be outnumbered w’-ore our forces quadrupled. 

I am, therefore, much more anxious to see exertion and energy in the govern- 
ment, and enthusiasm in their armies, than to have my force augmented. The 
moment is a critical one — my owm situation is peculiarly so — I have never -I, 
seen it otherwise ; but I have pushed into Spain at all hazards. This w^as the i 
order of my government, and it was the will of the people of England. I shall f 

endeavour to do my best, hoping that all the bad that may happen will not i 
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drew from the ways of error, biit by the path of snfferiiig; 
the sins of the fathers are still visited upon the children. 
The retreat of Sir John Moore was the transition from 
the paralysed timidity which refused succours to the 
Russians after .Eylau, to the invincible tenacity which 
gave durable success to Wellington’s campaigns. Happy 
the nation which can purchase absolution for past errors 
by BO trivial a sacrifice— which can span the gulf from 
disaster to victory with no greater losses than those 
sustained in the Gorunna retreat, and to whom the 
the path of the necessary sufiering, commencing by the 
gift of a momentous benefit, is terminated by a ray of 
imperishable glory ! 

happen, but that with a share of bad we shall also have a portion of good for- 
tune.”—- Every effort,” he says, writing to Lord Castlereagh on the 24th of 
November, shall be exerted on my part, and that of the officers with me, to 
unite the army ; but your Lordship must be prepared to hear that we have 
failed ; for, situated as we ai’e, sxiccess canoiot he commanded hyany efforts wi can 
nialce if the enemy are ]^repared to 02 '>jpose us"' To add to all his other grounds 
of despondency, he considered Portugal as utterly indefensible by any force 
England could send thither. If the French succeed in Spain, it will he in 
vainf he says, in another letter to Lord Castlereagh, “ to attempt to 7'esist them 
in Portugal. The Portuguese are "vvithont a military force, and, from the 
experience of their conduct under Sir Arthur Welleslej^ no dependence is to 
be placed on any aid they can give. The British must, in that event, I con- 
ceive, immediately steps to evacuate the country. Lisbon is the only port, 
and therefore the only place whence the army with its stores can embark. 
Elvas and Almeida are the only fortresses on the frontiers. The first is, I am 
told, a respectable work. Almeida is defective, and could not hold out beyond 
^ ten days against a regular attack. I have ordered a depot of i:>rovisions for a 
short consumption to be formed there, in case this army should be obliged to 
fall back; perhaps the same should be done at Elvas. In this case, we might 
retard the progress of the enemy while the stoi’es were embarking, and arrange- 
ments were made for taking off the army. Beyond this, the defence of Lisbon or 
of Portugal should not he thought of." — Chambers’ Scottish Biography, iv. 32, 33. 
Contrast this with the memorandum of Wellington a few months after, on 9th 
March 1809, in wdiich he expressed a decided opinion, that Portugal might he 
successfully defended even against amy force the French could hring against it, 
and that the maintenance of that position by the British would be the greatest 
supim't to the common cause in Spain and observe the difference between 
an able, but not original, mind, which receives its impressions from the current 
doctrines of the day, and those great intellects which, taking counsel only of 
their own inspiration, at once break off from general opinion, and for good or 
for evil determine the fate of nations. — See Wellington’s Memorandum on the 
defence of Portugal, 9?A March Gurwood, iv. 261, quoted m/m, Chap. 

Lxii. § 19, note; and his Desxmtches to Lord Castlereagh, M April 1810; 
Gurwood, vi. 5. 
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The peculiar character of the British and French 
troops had already clearly manifested itself in the course 
of this brief but actiye campaign. In every regular 
engagement from first to last, the English had proved 
successful ; they had triumphed equally , over the con- 
scripts of Junot and the Imperial Guard of Bessiferes ; 
the heroes of Austerlitz and Friedland bad quailed and 
sunk beneath their steel. Considering how inexperienced 
almost aE the English regiments were, and that most of the 
troops engaged at Roliqa, Vimeira, and Corunna, there 
saw a shot fired for the first time in anger, these successes 
were extremely remarkable, achieved, as they were, some- 
times over veteran troops of the enemy, always over 
those who had the discipline and experience gained by 
fifteen years of victory to direct their organisation and 
animate then’ spirits. They point evidently to what 
subsequent experience so clearly verified, a greater degree 
of courage at the decisive moment, arising either from 
some inherent peculiarity of race, or the animating influ- i. 
ence of a free constitution and a long course of historic 
glory. All the gi'eat defeats of France at land have 
come from England. Tenchebray, Cressy, Poitiers, 
Verneuil, Azincour, Blenheim, Ramilies, Oudeuarde, 
Minden, Quebec, Dettingen, Alexandria, Talavera, Sala- 
manca, Vitoria, Waterloo, were all won by the sur- 
passing valour of Bi'itish soldiers, often against over- 
whelming odds of their Continental rivals. Even at ' 
Fontenoy, the oiEy gi-eat victory since the battle of 
Hastings wHch the French have gained over the Engli.sh, 
the British were entirely successful : the “ terrible English 
column penetrated through the French centre, and 
drove back Louis XV. from his station, after having 
successively routed every battalion but two in his army ; 
and we have the authority of the French historians for 
the assertion that, if they had been at aU supported byA 
the Austrians and |)utch,* they must have gained a 

‘'Le.s Anglais s^avanc^wi saus qiie rion etonnat leur audacc. Comme le 
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glorious victory. So clearly is this superiority of the 
English in land, not less than on sea battles, estabhshed — ^ 
by the unbroken events of five centuries, that it is admitted 
by the ablest and most impassioned French historians, 
whose rancour against this country is most inveterate, 
though they profess themselves unable to give any account 
of it."'^; 

But in other respects the superiority of the enemy was 
manifest, and all the good effects of achieved victory were And of 'the 
liable to be lost by the English anny, from the want of due yeTi^th^ 
discipline and docility in the troops, or from remissness ofTcam-^' 
and inexperience on the part of the officers. Place them 
in a fair field in front of the enemy, and both would 
honourably discharge their duty : but expose them to the 
fatigues of a campaign ; subject them to the frozen snow 
or the dripping bivouac ; require them to recede before 
the enemy, and bear the galling reproaches of a pui’suer 
or ally, in expectation of the time when the proper season 

terrain se resserrait, leurs bataillons furout obliges de se raiiprocber; ot 
aiusi se fornaa naturellement cette redoubtable colomie dont le Due de Cum- 
berland appreeia toute la puissance. En elfet elle marebat en lan^ant la mort 
de toutes ses fiices. Eien no ];>ouvait entarner cette terrible masse. Les regi- 
ments Fran^ais venaient iuutilemcnt se heurter centre elle et peiir, Le premier 
corps aborde par les Anglais fat le regiment des Gardes Fran^^aises. Avant qiie 
le feu commen^at, un officier Anglais sort des rangs, 6te son ebapeau^ et dit 
— Messieurs les FraiieaiS;, tirez. ’ Un officier s’avance aussitotj et repond — 

Les Fran 9 ais ne iirent pas les premiers : nous roponderons.’ Les Anglais font 
feu, ct avec tant de precision que la premiere ligixe des Gardes toniba. Cette 
eoiirtoisie intempestive cobta la vie dix-huit officiers. Cependant la colonne 
ax'an^ait toujours lentement, mais avec une inebranlablc fcrincte. Elle avait 
depasse, de trois cents toises, le front de I’arm^e Fran^aise. La bataille pa- 
raissait perdue, ct les personnos qui entouraient lo Eoi parlaieiit deja de la 
necessite de sa retraite. Tout etait perdu, si le Eoi ebt qiiitt6 le champ de 
bataille. Quatre pieces de canon, tenues en r^sei've pour sa surete, sont amenees 
et raises eii batteric a quarante pas de la colonne Anglaise. Elies tirent ^ mitraille 
a coups i)recipites : des vides immenses se creusent dans cette masse compacto ; 
toute la cavalerie do la Maison-du-Eoi va s^elancer. Le Dauphin tire son epge et 
s’ecrie, ‘'Marchons, Fran^ais ! Oii est, done, I’lionneur de la France?’ La cavalerie 
penetro de toute part dans les intervalies que le canon a ouverts. .Le fer aide le 
feu dans cette 03uvre de destruction, et bientdt cette terrible colonne, quifaisait 
trembler les plus intrepides, n’est plus qu’un compost des debris qui liottent dans 
laplaine, et cherclient eiriin leur salut dans lafuite.” — ^De Tocqueville, Bistoire 
cle Louis XV., i. 526, 527. Such were the exploits of England in the only 
pitched battle since that of Hastings which thVj have lost in Europe. 

Michelet, Bistoire de France, iv. 137. 
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for action slionld arrive, and it was evident that they 
had still much to learn in the military art. Above all, 
intoxication, the inherent national vice, too often 
loosened the bonds of discipline, and exposed the army 
to the most serious disasters. These disorders explain 
the calamities of Sir John Moore’s retreat, and go far 
to excuse his gloomy presentiments as to the ultimate 
issue of the campaign. In sobriety, durable activity, 
perseverance under fatigue, care of their horses, versatility 
of talent, and cheerfulness in disaster, the French were 
evidently and painfully the superiors of their undauhted 
rivals ; the British army could never, in the same„ time 
and with the same order, have made Napoleon’s march 
from Madrid to Astorga. Such were the different excel- 
lences of the two armies who were destined, in six 
successive campaigns, to emulate each other’s virtues, 
and shun each other’s defects; and such the aspect of 
the war when Great Britain, throwing off the unworthy 
timidity of former years, first descended as a principal 
into the fight, and Wellington, alternately the Fabius 
and Marcellus of the contest, prepared, in the fields 
rendered illustrious by a former Scipio, the triumphs of a 
second Zama. i 
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CHAPTER LVL 


CAMPAIGN OP ABENSBBEG, LANDSH0T, AND ECHMUHL. 


As the history of Europe, during the eventful years 
which succeeded the French Revolution, contains, in 
the domestic transactions of every state possessing the 
shadow even of free institutions, a perpetual recurrence 
of the strife between the aristocratic and democratic 
principles ; so the military annals of the same period 
illustrate the effect of these opposite powers on the course 
of external events, and the issue of warlike operations. 
In the results of military operations, not less than the 
consequences of social convidsion, we perceive the influ- 
ence of the same antagonist principles : the long-con- 
tinued successes of the one, not less than the persevering 
firmness of the other, illustrate the action of those great 
contending powers which in every age have divided 
between them the government of mankind. France, 
buoyant with the energy, and radiant with the enthu- 
siasm of a revolution, was for long triumphant ; but the 
fever of passion is tra nsient, the suggestions of interest are 
permanent in their effects; and in the vehement exertions 
which the democratic principle there made, externally 
and internally, to achieve success, the foundation was 
necessarily laid for disappointment and change within, 
exhaustion and ultimate disaster without. Austria, less 
powerfully agitated in the outset, was directed by prin- 
ciples calculated to be more uniform in their operation, 
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CHAP, and more effective in the end. Recurring to the aid of 
popular enthusiasm only when driven to it bj necessity, 
and guided throughout by aristocratic foresiglit, she did not 
so soon wear out the mighty fire which shakes the world. 

Like a skilful combatant, she gave ground and yielded, till L ‘ 
the strength of her antagonist had exhausted itself by 
exertion ; and thus succeeded at last, not only in appear- 
ing with undiminished strength on the theatre of combat, 
but rousing, round her standai’d the still unexhausted - 
vigour of popular excitation.. 

Since the gallant but unsuccessful attempt made by 
Policy of the Imperial government in 1805, the cabinet of Vienna ^ 
cabiMtsTnee had adhered with cautious prudence to a system of ueutra- 
PreSrgf hty- Even the extraordinary temptation afforded by the 
disasters of the Polish campaign, and the opportunity, 
then arising, of striking a decisive blow when the forces of 
the East and the West were engaged in doubtful hostility 
on the banks of the Alle, had not been able to rouse it to 
immediate exertion. Austria armed, indeed, and assumed 
a menacing attitude, but not a sword was drawn. And 
the impolitic secession of England from the theatre of 
Continental strife at that period, joined to the rapid ter- 
mination of the contest by the disaster of Friedlan^l, put 
an entire stop to any projects of hostility which a decided 
victory in that quarter by the Muscovite arms, or even the 
transfer of the war into the interior of Russia, might 
probably have induced them to entertain. But during 
this interval the government was not idle. Under the 
able guidance of the Archduke Charles, the war depart- 
ment assumed an extraordinary degree of activity ; tlio 
vast chasms which the campaigns of Ulm and Austerliti: 
had occasioned in the ranks were filled up by voluntary 
recruiting, or the prisoners who at length were restored 
by the French government ; and, with a patriotism and 
wisdom worthy of the highest admiration, the treasury, ■« 
at the very time when the state was overburdened with 
the enormous contribution of four millions sterling, 
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imposed by tlic victorious French troops, purchased from 
their retiring armies the greater part of the immense park 
of tivo thousand pieces of cannon, which they were 
removing from the arsenal of Vienna. During the whole 
of 1806 and 1807, the efforts of the war department were 
incessant to restore, without any ostentatious display, the 
horses of the cavalry and artillery, and replenish the 
arsenals and magazines, which had been nearly emptied 
by the consumption or spoliation of the last campaign. 
But the attention of the Archduke was, in an especial 
manner, drawn to the remodelling of the infantry, the 
real basis of all powerful military establishments. The 
French organisation into corps d^armee, under the com- 
mand of marshals, and divisions under them of generals, 
each with a certain proportion of cavalry and artillery, 
so as to render it a little army complete in itself — that 
admirable system, which Napoleon had adopted from the 
ancient conquerors of the world — wns introduced into the 
Iinjierial service.^ At tlie same time the younger and 
more ardent officers, with the Archduke John at their 
head, eagerly supported still more energetic steps; formed 
plans of national defence and internal communication ; 
warml 3 ffecotnmended the adoption of measures calculated 
to rouse the national enthusiasm in the public defence ; 
and already contemplated those heroic sacrifices in the 
event of another invasion, which afterwards, under 
Wellington in Portugal, and Alexander in ’Russia, led to 
such memorable results.^ 

It was the presence of the Grand Army of France, two 
hundred thousand strong, in the north and west of 
Germany, which long overawed the Imperial government, 
and prevented the adoption of any steps which could give 
umbrage to Napoleon. But with the transfer of a large 
part of that immense force to the Peninsula, after the 
breaking out of the war there, this oppressive load 
w'as materially diminished. The able statesman who 
directed the Impeiial councils, immediately perceived that 
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a powerful diyersion was now likely to be made in tbe 
q^iarter where the French Emperor least expected it, and 
where he was most desirous of obtaining solid support. 
They readily anticipated that England would not be 
slow in arailing herself of this unexpected revolution of 
fortune in her favour, and in descending in strength upon 
that theatre of warfare where the sea would prove the 
best possible base for military operations, and the scanty 
internal resources of the country would render it impos- 
sible to keep the armies of France together for any length 
of time in sufficient strength for their expulsion. In 
order to be in a situation to improve,- any chances which 
might thus arise in their favour, tlae cabinet of Vienna 
no sooner heard of the breaking out of the Spanish contest, 
than they issued a decree by whicli^a militia, raised by 
conscription, under the name of the tjANDWEHE, was 
instituted. The general enthusiasm in favour of the 
monarchy, about, it was hoped, to resume its place among 
the European powers, soon I’aised this admirable force 
from two hundred thousand, the number fixed by the law 
for its German possessions, to three hundred thousaiid 
men. In addition to this, the Hungarian Diet voted 
twelve thousand recruits for the regular army for the year 
1807 , and eighty thousand for 1808 ; besides an insurrec- 
tion, or levy en masse, of eighty thousand men, of whom 
thirty thousand were excellent horsemen. These immense 
military preparations, in addition to a regular standing 
army now raised to three hundred and fifty thousand men, 
were sufficient to demonstrate the existence of some great 
national project ; ^ * and they were rendered still more 
formidable by the activity which prevailed in completing 

* The forces of Austria at this period were : — 

Begdar troops, . . . . . 316,705 

Beseryes, , . ■ . . . . 59,800 

Landwehr, . • . " " . ' . , . 186,714 

Hungarian iusurrectioi}, I . 100,600 

I ' 662,219 
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the remounting of the cayalry and artillery, and arming chap. 

the fortresses, both on the frontier and in the interior ; 1_ 

as well as the enthusiastic feelings which this uniyersal 
sound of military preparation had awakened in ail classes 
of the monarchy. 

Napoleon was no sooner informed of these serious 
military changes, than he addressed the most pressing Napoiion’s 
remonstrances to the Imperial cabinet j and, in the midst stances 
of the increasing intricacy of the Peninsular affairs, and t£e mea- 
all the whirl of a rapid journey from Bayonne, by Bor- 
deaux, to Paris, repeatedly demanded a categorical expla- 
nation of armaments so well calculated to disturb the 
peace of Europe. At the same time he addressed a 
circularto the princes of the Confederation of the Rhine, Aug. is. 
in which he called on them “ to make ready their contin- 
gents, and prevent a war without a pretext, as without an 
object, by showing to Austria that they were prepared 
for it.” No sooner had he arrived in his capital than he 
addressed a public remonstrance on the same subject to 
Metternich the Austrian ambassador, in presence of all 
the diplomatists of Europe.* The Imperial government 

* “Je lo roptite: vows ^^tes entratn^s, et malgr6 vous. La fermentation da 
voti’e penple impmdemmont excite, et les intrigues des partisans deg Anglais, 
ct des qiielcpxcs membres cle Tordre 6qiicstre, qui ont ports chez vous raraertume 
de leurs regrets, vpus nieueront a la guerre* L'Empereur de la Eiissie peiit-etro 
Temp^cb^ra ; mtiig si ce ii’est qu’d son intervention que I'Europe doit la con- 
tinuation de la paix, ni rEurope, ni nioi, ne vous aurons obligation. En attendant 
qu’arrivera-t-ii 1 Vous avez leve 400,000 bommes ; je vais en lever 200,000. La 
Confederation, qui avait renvoy^ ses troupes, va les reunir, et faire des levees. 
L’AHemagne, qui commenpait ^ respirer apres tant de guerres I'liineuses, va voir 
de nouveau, rouyrir toutes ses blessures. A suivre votre exemple, il faudra 
armer ju.squ ’aux femmes. Dans un tel 6tat des cboses, lorsque tons les ressorts 
seront tendus, la gueixe deviendra desirable pour amener un denouement. 

C est ainsi que dans le monde physique, IMtat de souffrance ou est la natime ^ 

Tapproebe dnn orage, fait dtisirer que borage erSve, pour detendre les fibres 
crlsp^es, et rendre au ciel et a la terre une douce s6renite. Un mal vif, mais court, 
vaut niieux qx,i\ine soxififrance prolong^e. Cependant, toutes les esperances de la 
paix maritime s’6vanouissent; les mesures fortes, prises pour robtcnir,demenrent 
sans effet. Les Anglais sourient a la Prusse du d^sordre ranim^e de nouveau 
sur le Continent, et se reposent sur elle de la defense de leurs inter^ts. Voil^ 
les maux quo vous avez produits, et, je le crois, sans en avoir I’intention : mais si 
Yos dispositions sont aussi paoifiques que vousle dites, il faut vousprononcer.” 

— Paroles de Naboljeon a Metternich, lUM A^mt 1808; Bionon, vii. 

340, 841. 
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made loud professions of pacific intentions, ’"but did not 
for an hour discontinue their military preparations. 
Napoleon was not deceired : the coincidence of these 
formidable armaments with the insurrection in Spain, and 
the disasters of Vimeira and Baylen, was too evident to 
escape the most ordinary sagacity: but he dissembled his 
resentment, and contented himself with ordering the princes 
of the Confederation to keep their contingents together, 
and strengthening to the utmost the armies in Germany, 
so as to replace the veterans who were withdrawn in such 
numbers for the war in the Peninsula.^ 

It was in a great measure to overawe Austria that 
Napoleon pressed the Emperor Alexander to meet him at 
Erfurth ; and he flattered himself, that however tempt- 
ing the opportunity afforded by the Spctriish insurrection 
might be, the cabinet of Vienna would hesitate before 
they engaged in hostilities with the two most powerful 
military states of the Continent. The preparations of 
Austria being not yet complete, it was deemed advisable 
to gain time ; and in order to accomplish this object, 
M. de Vincent was despatched to that city witli a 
letter to the Emperors, so full of jH'otostations of amity 
that Napoleon authorised the princes of the Confederation 
to dismiss their contingents, with the advice, merely to 
reassemble them as soon as Austria resumed her hostile 
attitude.* To the Emperor Francis he 'returned an 
answer, earnestly counselling moderation and pacific 
views and having thus, as he hoped, dispelled tljc cloud 

* He flattered liimself tliat the Emperor K’ax'^olcon had never ceased to Ijo 
convinced^ that if false insinuations, in regard to the organic changes which he 
had deemed it necessary to introduce into his monarchy, liad for a moment 
thrown doubts on the continuance of his amicable relations., the 
which Count Mettemich had made on that subject bad entirely dissix\ated 
them. The Baron Vincent was charged to confirm them, and to ufibrd tn tuj 
explanation that could be desired.” — Fe^vnois to Hapolkon, 2'U’/ 

SCHOELL, XX. 218. 

f He could assure his Imperial Majesty that he was sexloufily afraid lie 
should see hostilities renewed ; the war faction had pxished Austria to the most 
violent measures, and threatened misfortunes even gx’cater than the prcee<.ling 
ones. If, howevei\ the,. measures of the Emperor Francis were such as to 
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Y'Wcli tlireaircned to burst in tbe east of Germany, or at chap. 
least delayed its burstina;, he by a formal decree dissoked 

y ^ 1808 

the Grand Army, and directed a considerable part of the ’ 
troops composing it, particularly the corps of Soult and 
Ney, Yuth the Imperial Guards, to Spain, •where they Peiet,?. 
achieved the successes which have already been detailed.^ ’ ' 
Notwithstanding the disasters, however, which befel the ^ 
Spaniards, the cabinet of Vienna was not discouraged, inteiiigeiice 
During the winter, measures evidently indicating a hostile parauou's of 
spirit, were adopted ; the haihour of Trieste was opened duces^Napo- 
to the English and Spanish flag ; large purchases of arms 
were there made by the agents of the Spanish insurgents ; 
articles hostile to Napoleon began to appear in the public 
journals, which, being all under the control of the police, 
indicated more or less the disposition of government ; and 
the Austrian ambassador declined to accede to a proposal 
made at Paris by Count Romanzoff, for the conclusion of 
a treaty, involving a triple guarantee between the courts of 
St Petersburg, Vienna, and the Tuileries. Secret amicable 
reliitions had been established with Great Britain — the 
common refuge of all those on the Continent, however 
hbstilely disposed in former times, who found the tyranny 
of France growing insupportable. But though the cabinet 
of St James’s tendered the offer of their assistance in sub- 
sidies, they strongly counselled the Imperial government 
not to take the irrevocable step, unless the resources of 
the monarchy were clearly equal to the struggle which 
awaited them. The animating display so recently made, 

indicate confidence, they would inspire it. Truth and simplicity have now 
become the best politicians ; he had communicated to him his apprehensions, 
in order that they might be instantly dissipated : when he had it in his power 
to have dismembered the Austrian dominions, he had not done so : he was 
ever ready, on tlie contrary, to guarantee their integrity. The last levy en 
mam would have occasioned a war, if he had believed it was raised in concert 
v'ith Russia. He liad just disbanded the camp of the Confederation of the 
Khinc : one hundred thousand of bis troops were about to renew their threat- 
ening attitude against England. Let your Imperial Majesty, therefore, abstain 
from all hostile armaments which can give umbrage to the French cabinet, 

0 !’ opei’itte as a diversion in favour of Great. Britain.” — Thibaudeait, vii. 73, 
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however, of the vigour of the English a^wjiijstration, 
notwithstanding their prudent ad\ice, was suOir as emi- 
nently to inspire confidence ; the spectacle of thirty 
thousand British soldiers taking the field, in the Penin- 
sular campaigns, was as unusual as it was encouraging, 
and promised a diversion of a very different kind from 
those which had terminated in such disaster on the plains 
of Flanders and the bay of Quiberon. At length there 
appeared, in the middle of December, a declaration of the 
King of England, which openly alluded to the hostile 
preparations of Austria, and assigned the prejudical effect 
of Great Britain withdi'awing at such a moment from the 
contest, as a powerful reason for declining the mediation 
of France and Russia, offered at Erfiirth and the same 
courier, who, on the 1st January 1809, brought this 
important state paper to Napoleon, conveyed also decisive 
intelligence in regard to the hostile preparations and 
general movement in the Austrian states. Napoleon 
immediately halted, as already mentioned, at Astorga ; 
returned with extraordinary expedition to Valladolid, 
where he shut himself up for two daj’s with hfaret, his 
minister for foreign affairs ; despatched eighty-four mes- 
sengers in different directions, with orders to concentrate 
his forces in Germany, and call out the full contingents of 
the Rhenish confederacy ; and returned himself without 
delay to Paris.^ 

The Austriao cabinet, meanwhile, notwithstanding 
their hostile preparations, were as yet undecided as to 
the course which they should finally adopt. The extreme 
peril which the monarchy had already undergone in the 
wars with Napoleon, as well as the xxncertain nature of 

* among fhe nations who maintain against France a precarious and 
doubtful independence, there are any who, at this moment, hesitate between 
the ruin which will result from a prolonged inaction and the contingent dangers 
which may arise from a courageous effort to escape from it, tlie deceitful pro- 
spect of a peace between Great Britain and ITrance could not fail to be singu- 
larly disastrous. The vain hope of a return of trajiquiilifcy might suspend their 
preparations, or the fear of being abandoned to their owm resources shifko their 
resolution.”— Deo, 1808, Speech, Pari Deh, 
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tlie clivoriiQu-yhicli they could expect from so tumultuary chap. 

a force ■.aS^lfeije' Spanish insurrection, naturally excited the — ■ 

most anxious solicitude, and induced many of the -warmest 
and -wisest patriots to pause before they engaged in a con- 
test which, if unsuccessful, might prove the last which the 
country might ever have to sustain. Opinions were much 
divided, not only in the cabinet but the nation, on the 
subject. At the head of the party inclined to preserve 
peace, was the Archduke Charles, whose great military 
exploits and able administration as director of the war 
department necessarily gave his opinion the gx’eatest 
weight, and who had felt too frequently the weight of the 
French arms not to appreciate fully the danger of again 
provoking their hostility. On the other hand, the war 
party found an able and energetic advocate in Count 
STADioif,* the prime minister, who was cordially seconded 
by the majority of the nobility, and ardently supported 
by the great body of the people. It was known also that 
the Emperor himself inclined to the same opinion. The 
question was vehemently argued, not only in the cabinet, 
but in all the private circles of the metropolis. 

On the one hand it was argued that the military pre- ^ 
parations of the monarchy were still incomplete, and its Arguments 
finances in the most deplorable state of confusion ; that S.”'' 
Prussia, whatever her inclination might be, was incap- 

* Pliilippe, Count de Stadion, was born at Mentz on the ISth June 1763, of 
an old and distinguished family of Upper Hhcetia, whose members had for 
generations been in the public service of the house of Amstria. He received the 
rudiments of his education at Gottingen, and entered the Imperial diplomatic 
service at a very early age, under the auspices of the veteran Kaiinitz, wdio sent 
him, when only twenty-four, to Sweden, with the power of Impenal plenipo- 
tentiary. In 1792 he w'as despatched by Baron Thugut, then prime minister of 
the cabinet of Tienna, to London with the same appointment; but as the more 
important duties of the English embassy were at the same period intrusted to 

Mercy d’Argeoteau, Stadion took offence, and, resigning his appointment, 
rctircil to his estates in Svvabiu He was there made grand treasurer of the 
bishopric of Wiirtzburg; and be represented the Elector of Mentz at the con- 
gress of Hasiadt in 1802, when the principle of confiscating the ecclesiastical 
property for the benefit of the secular princes was so largely acted on. He 
there defendod the interests of his master the Bishop of Wurtzburg, who was 
threatened with spoliation, with so much ability and judgment, that the cabinet 
of Vienna, which ever has its eye on rising ability for the diplomatic service. 
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able of rendering any efficient assistance, and Russia too 
closely united frith the French Emperor for any hope to 
remain of her co-operation ; that the Spanish insurgents 
could not be expected long to hold out against the immense 
forces which Napoleon had now directed against them, and 
accordingly had been defeated in eveiy encounter since he 
in person directed the movements of his troops ; and the 
English auxiliaries, deprived of the solid base of Penin- 
sular co-operation, would necessarily be driven, as on 
former occasions, to their ships. What madness, then, 
for the sake of a transient and uncertain success, to incur 
a certain and unavoidable danger, and expose the Aus- 
trian monarchy alone and unaided, as it would soon be, 
to the blows of a conqueror too strongly irritated to 
allow the hope that, after disaster, moderate terms would 
again be allowed to the vanquished ! On the other hand 
it was strongly contended, that so favourable an oppor- 
tunity of reinstating the empire in the rank it formerly 
held in Europe could never again be looked for, and was 
in fact more advantageous than could possibly have been 
expected ; that the great majority of the French veteran 
troops had been directed to the Peninsxila, and were non' ' 
either plunged into the mountains of Galicia, or inextri- 
cably involved in the heart of Spain ; tliat sixty thousand 
French conscripts alone remained in Germany, and the 

again took Mm into its employment, and lie was sent as ainkassador to Berlin 
in 1801. He discharged the duties of that situation with so much ability that,, 
after holding it for two years, he was elevated to the still more important mi^- 
sion of ambassador to St Petersburg. In that capacity he had the principal 
share in conducting at, that capital the formation of the grand alHauco, which 
terminated so fatally for Austria by the battle of Aiisterlitz and treaty of .Prcrs- 
burg. After that, he was appointed to the important situation of miuistcr of 
foreign afPairs at Vienna — an office of difficulty at all times, but peeuliarly so 
at that juncture, from the depressed condition of Austria among the Kuropean 
powers. He conducted himself in that responsible and thorny situation with 
equal judgment and ability j and when Austria again took up arms in 180th he 
acquired the principal lead the imporhmt measures which attended the 
contest. He was a minister of ,a firm and intrepid character^ devoted to his 
country, ardent in his disposition, and on that account a d'Ickled opponent 
through life of the grasping ' and domineering ambition of France. — Sec 
B'iogra^hie UnwmeUe^ xliil $ 80 ^— Stadion. 
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Rhenisli confederates could not be relied on to adhere to 
the stranger wlien the standards of the Fatherland were 
openly unfurled; that the confusion of the finances 'was 
of no importance, when the subsidies of England might 
with certainty be expected to furnish the necessary sup- 
plies, and the incompleteness of the military preparations 
of little moment, ■when the now awakened feiwour of the 
nation was attracting all ranks in crowds to the national 
standard; that it was in vain to refer to the long-dreaded 
prowess of the French armies, when the disaster of Baylen 
and the defeat of Vimeira had dispelled the charm of 
their invincibility ; that there could be no question that 
the hour of Europe’s deliverance was approaching ; the 
only question was, whether Austria was to remain passive 
during the strife, and bear no part either in the glories 
by which it was to be achieved, or the spoils with which it 
would be attended. These considerations, speaking as they 
did to the generous and enthusiastic feelings of our nature, 
and supported by the great influence of the Emperor, the 
ministry, and the principal nobility, at length prevailed over 
the cautious reserve and prudent foresight of the Archduke 
Charles, and war was resolved on. In truth, the public 
fervour had risen to such a height, that it could no longer 
be delayed ; and, like many other of the most important 
steps in the history of all nations, its consequences, good 
or bad, were unavoidable.^ 

The French forces in Germany, when the contest was 
thus renewed, were far from being considerable ; and it 
was chiefly an exaggerated impression of the extent to 
which they had been reduced, which led the cabinet of 
Vienna, at that period, to throw oflf the mask. The total 
amount, in September 1808, on paper, was one hundred 
and sixty thousand men, of whom forty thousand were 
cavalry ; but the number actually present with the eagles 
did not exceed a hundred and forty thousand, of whom 
only a hundred and ten thousand were native French, 
the remainder being Poles, Saxons, and Dutch. After 
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Austria to 
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the departure of three divisions of Soult’s corps for the 
Peninsula in the end of October, the remainder, eighty- 
thousand strong, assumed the name of the army of the 
Rhine, and -were quartered at Magdeburg, Baireuth, 
Hanover, and Stettin, and in the fortresses on the Oder. 
But to this force of ’imperial France there was to be 
added nearly one hundred thousand men from the Rhenish 
confederacy ; so that, after making every allowance for 
detachments and garrisons, a hundred and fifty thousand 
men might be relied on for active operations on tlie Inn, 
or in the valley of the Danube.^ 

The Austrian cabinet made the utmost efforts to 
obtain the accession of Russia to the new confederacy; 
and for this purpose despatched an ofiBcer of diplomatic 
talent, engaging address, and noble figure, reserved for 
exalted destinies in future times, Peisoe Schwaetz- 
ESTBERG, to St Petersburg. Stadion had been previously 
made aware, by secret communications from Baron 
Stein, the Duke de Serra Capriola, and others, that, not- 
withstanding Alexander’s chivalrous admiration of Napo- 
leon, he still retained at bottom the same opinions as to 
the necessity of ultimately joining in the confederacy for 
the deliverance of Europe; and he was not without 
hopes that the present opportunity, when so large a 
portion of the French armies were engaged in the Penin- 
sula, would appear to the cabinet of St Petersburg a fair 
one for taking the lead in the great undeiiaking. In 
truth, the Emperor Alexander was much perplexed how 
to act ; the obvious interests of his empire impelling him 
one way, and his secret engagements with Napolcoji 
another. After a short struggle, however, the latter pre- 
vailed. Alexander had given his word to the French 
Emperor; and though capable of the utmost dissimula- 
tion so far as the mere obligations of cabinets were con- 
cerned, the Czar was scrupulously faithful to any personal 
engagements which he had undertaken. He was occu- 
pied, moreover, with ’'those greats, schenaes of ambition 
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bothi on his northern and southern frontier, which had chap. 
formed the bait by which Napoleon had lured him into _ 
the French alliance; and little inclined to forego present 
^ and certain conquests in Finland and Moldavia, for the 
problematical advantages of a contest in the heai’t of 
Germany. All attempts to engage Russia in the con- 
federacy, therefore, proved abortive; and the utmost 
w'hich the Austrian envoy could obtain from the imperial j 
cabinet, was a secret assurance that Russia, if compelled 2 s?, 302. 

r . t I T ^ 't Pelet, 1 . 6/, 

to take a part in the strife, would not at least ss. Bout. i. 
bring forward any formidable force against the Aus- Tiu. iss!®"' 
trian legions.^ 

The cabinet of Berlin had no objects of present 
ambition to obtain by remaining quiescent during the Pi-usm' re- 
approaching conflict; and the wrongs of Tilsit were too remain^ 
recent and serious not to have left the strongest desire 
for liberation and vengeance in every Prussian heart. 

No sooner, therefore, had it become manifest that Aus- 
tria was arming, than public feeling became strongly 
excited in all the Prussian states, and the government 
was violently urged by a powerful party, both in and out 
of the cabinet, to seize the present favourable opportunity 
of regaining its lost provinces, and resuming its place 
among the powers of Europe. Scharnhorst, the minister 
at war, 'warmly supported the bolder policy; and offered 
•# to place at the disposal of the King, by his admirable 

system of temporary service,^ no less than one hundred “ Anf«,oh. 
and twenty thousand men, instead of the forty -two thou- ^ 
sand whom they were alone permitted to have under arms. 

But the government was restrained from giving vent to 
its wishes, not merely by prudential considerations, but 
by a sense of gratitude. The visit of the King and the 
Queen to St Petersburg in the preceding spring, had Jan. isoa 
renewed the bonds of amity by which they were united 
f to the Emperor Alexander: .they had obtained a con- ^ 
siderable remission of tribute,, and relaxation of the hard- 
ships of the treaty of ••Tilsit, from nis intercession and 
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CHAP, they felt that, though they neTer could be indifferent 
spectators of the Austrian efforts, they -were not in safe 
position to take a part in them, until the intentions of 
Russia were declared. They resolved, therefore, to remain ^ 
neutral; and thus had Napoleon again the extraordinary " 
good fortune, through his own address or the jealousies 
or timidity of the other potentates, of engaging a fourth 
j Hard. s. time in mortal conflict with one of the great European 

Pes, powers while the other two were mere spectators of the 

strife.^ 

But, though refused all co-operation from the European 
GenJIi cabinets, the court of Vienna was not without hopes of ^ 

cfnceTn obtuiniug powerful succours from the Germanic people. 

The Tugendbund or Burchenschaft, which had spread its 
ramifications as far as indignation at French oppression 
was felt in the north and east of Germany, had already 
formed a secret league against the oppressor, independent 
of the agreements of cabinets; and thousands of brave 
m&n in Westphalia, Cassel, Saxony, and the Prussian ^ 
states, animated by the example of the Spaui.sh patriots, 
were prepared to start up in arms for tlie defence of the 
Fatherland, as soon as the Imperial standards crossed the 
Inn. The peasants of the Tyrol, whose ardent and 
hereditary attachment to the house of Hapsbtmg had 
been rendered still more enthusiastic by the bitter expe- 
rience they had had of their treatment as aliens and -* 
enemies by the Bavarian government, longed passion- 
ately to rejoin the much-loved Austrian dominion; and 
the first battalion of the Imperial troops which crossed 
the Salzbourg frontier would, it was well known, at- once. 
rouse twenty thousand brave mountaineers into desperate 
and formidable hostility. The cabinet of Vienna, despite 
its aristocratic prepossessions, was prepared to take full 
advantage of these favourable dispositions ; and, impelled 
by necessity, not only maintained in secret an active % 
correspondence with the numerous malcontents in the 
adjoining provinces, who pantsjd. for the moment of 
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German deliyerance, bnt was prepared, the moment hos- 
tilities were commenced, to call upon them by animated 
proclamations to repair to its standards, and determine, 
by a rigorous popular demonstration, the uncertainty or 
vacillations of their respective governments. Thus had 
the energy of general enthusiasm in the course of the 
contest already come to change sides. While France, 
resting on the coalitions of cabinets and the force of dis- 
ciplined armies, was sternly repressing, in every direc- 
tion, the fervour of national exertion, Spain and Austria 
openly invoked the aid of popular enthusiasm, and loudly 
proclaimed the right of mankind, when oppression had 
* reached a certain point, to redress their own wrongs, 
and take the lead in the achievement of their own deli- 
verance.^* 

Meanwhile the Austrian ambassador at Paris had the 
difficult task to discharge, of maintaining apparently ami- 
cable relations w'ith the French government at the time 
-f- when his cabinet were openly preparing the means of 
decided hostility. But the Baeojt Mettbehioh, who 
then filled that important situation at tlie court of Napo- 
leon, was a man whose abilities were equal to the task. 
A statesman, in the widest acceptation of the word, 
gifted with a sagacious intellect, a clear perception, a 
sound judgment; profoundly versed in the secrets of 
5 diplomacy, and the characters of the leading political 
men with whom he was brought in contact in the differ- 
ent European cabinets; persevering in his policy, far- 

f- ... * Napoleon loudly accused tiie cabinet of Vienna of insurrectionary iniquity, 
tbas fomenting popular efforts against the armies of imperial France. 

Austria/’ said the MoniteAcr, “ has adopted the revolutionaiy system : she 
has no right now to complain of the conduct of the Convention, in proclaiming 
war to the palace and peace to the cottage. A plan has been organised at 
Vienna for a general insurrection over all Europe, the execution of which is 
confided to the ardent zeal of the princes of the house of Austria, propagated 
b5^ the proclamations of its generals, and diffused by its detachments at the 
. distance of two hundred leagues from its armies. The leading characteristic 
of that system is, the terror universally spread by the Austrian generals, to 
excite by main force that revolution.” — Mmiteur, No. *239, 1809 j and Pelet, 
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• GHAP. seeiBg- itt .his piews, unrivalled in his. 'discnMihation, and 
at tlie a'ame time skilful in concealing these varied 
qualities; a perfect master of . dissimulation in public 
affairs, and yet honourable and candid in private life; 
capable of acquiring information from others, at the very 
moment when he was eluding all similar investigations 
by them; unbounded in application, richly endowed 
with knowledge, he also enjoyed the rare faculty of 
veiling, these great acquirements under the cover of 
polished manners, and causing his superiority to be for- 
gotten in the charms of a varied and intellectual con- 
versation. These admirable abilities were fully appre- 
ciated at Berlin, where he had formerly been ambassador ; 
but they excited jealousy and distrust among the diplo- 
matists of Paris, who, seeing in the new representative of 
the Ceesars, qualities which they were not accustomed to 
in his predecessors, and unable either to overcome his 
1 H a X divine his intentions, launched forth into 

302, 3d3l‘_ invectives against his character, and put a forced or 
malevolent construction upon his most inconsiderable 
actions.'^ 

Notwithstanding all his caution and diplomatic address, 
Ang^l'uter- howevei’, the Austrian ambassador could not blind the 
SfbeY French Emperor to the preparations which were going 
pvenohYud forward. In a public audience of tlie envoys of tlie 
principal European powers at Paris, he openly charged 
Feb. ir. the cabinet of Vienna with hostile designs ; and Metter- 
nich, who could not deny them, had no alternative but 
to protest that they were defensive only, and rendered 
necessary by the hostile attitude of the princes .of tlio 
Rhenish confederacy, to whom Napoleon had recently 
transmitted orders to call out their contingents.* In 

* "Well,” said ITapoleon, "M, Metternich, here are fine news from Vienna I 
What does ali this mean? Have they been stimg by scorpions I Who threatens 
you? What would you be at? As long a^I had my in Germany, you 
conceived no disquietude for your existence ; ,;'|)ut the ^moment it "was tiiuiS' 
ferred to , Spain, you consider yourselves endangered ! Wliat can be the end of 
these things? What, but that I, must arm as you arm, for at length I aiu 
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trutli, howeYei\l:t}ioiigli loiid complaints of Bpstile-prer' chap. 
parations ^vere ttiiade oil both sides, neither party -yras' 
desirous to precipitate the commencement of actire ope- 
rations. Austiia had need of. eyery hour she could gain 
to complete her armaments, and draw together her troops 
upon the frontier from the yarious quarters of her exten- 
sive dominions ; and Napoleon had as much occasion for 
delay, to concentrate his forces from the north and centre 
of Germany in the valley of the Danube ; and he was 
desirous not to unsheath the sword till advices from St 
Petei'sburg made him certain of the concurrence of Alex- 
ander in his designs. At length the long-wished for 
despatches arrived, and relieved him of all anxiety by 
announcing the mission of Prince Scliwartzenberg to St 
Petersburg, the refusal of the cabinet of Russia to accede Feb. ip. 
to his proposals, and its determination to support Napo- 
leon in the war with Austria which was approaching. 

Orders were immediately despatched for the French 
ambassador to leave Vienna, who accordingly took his 
departure on the last day of February, leaving only a 
charg<i-d’affaires to communicate intelligence till relations 
were finally broken olf ; and though Mettemich still 
remained at Paris, his departure was hourly expected ; 
and such was the estrangement of the Empei’or, that he 
never addressed to him a word, even in public and formal 
diplomatic intercourse. Meanwhile the funds at Paris 

scrioiiJ^ly menaced. I am rightly punislied for niy formei’ caution. Have you, 
sir, communicated your pretended apprehensions to your court ? If you have 
done so, you have disturbed the peace of mine, and will probably plunge 
Europe into numberless calamities. I have always been the dupe of your court 
ill dip^maey; we must now speah out; it is making too much noise for the 
preservation of peace, too little for the prosecution of war. Do they suppose 
me dead? We shall see how their projects will succeed; and they will reproach 
me with being the cause of hostilities, %vhen it is their owm folly -which forces 
me to engage in them. But let them not imagine they -will have war to cany 
on with me alone ; I expect a courier from Russia ; if matters turn out there as 
I expect, f shall ^vo them fighting enough.” How easily may Hapoleon’s 
ideas and w'ords be always distliguished from those of all other men ! At least 
he always lets us understandthis meaning; no inconsiderable advantage, in the 
iiiidst of the general studied obscurity and evasions of diplomatic language. — 

See Thibamdead, vil. 204, 205, . ^ ■ 
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CHAP. . fell- rapidly on the intelligence of the disasters in Spain, 
■ and the warlike-preparations of Austria. The five per cents, 
1803. reached ninety after the treaty of Tilsit, fell to 

eighty : but Napoleon, with despotic authority, determined 
they should descend no further. Without consulting his 
council, he issued an order that all stock offered below 
eighty should be purchased by the government with money 
Feb. 28 . furnished by the sinking-fund and the bank. The stock 
2 ™ 2 og!'‘ speedily fell lower, but the government purchases arrested 
decline, and for six months the straggle continued, 
mhw which 30,000,000 francs (£1,200,000) were 

Stilt. 14, 20 . expended by the treasury. In the end, however, the 
wl.”'"”’ battle of Wagram put an end to the contest, by raising 
the stock above eighty. 1 

In the course of his discussions with Champagny, the 
Deep um- French minister for foreign affairs at this period, Metter- 
bySu^r ■'vith all his caution, could not disguise the deep 
fwlncerf' umbrage taken by Austria at not having been invited to 
Erfurth. take part in the conferences of Erfurth ; and he admitted, 
that, if this had been done, the cabinet of Vienna would 
in all probability have recognised Joseph as King of 
Spain, and the rupture would have been entirely pre- 
vented. This was the most serious grievance which he 
had to allege against the coalesced Emperors. It was 
more than an affair of jealousy; material interests were 
at stake. Austria had good reason to anticipate evil to 
herself from the ominous conjunction of two such powers 
in her neighbourhood ; while at the same time, the cor- 
diality of Alexander would unquestionably have cooled 
if Francis or Metternich had been admitted to these 
deliberations. Napoleon’s favour was too precious to be 
divided between two potentates without exciting jealousy ; 
like a beauty surrounded by lovers, he could not show a pre- 
ference to one without producing estrangement of the other. 
“ThiKrii. He chose for'his intimate ally the power of w'hose strength 
Tiii.’ 181 ?°" he had had the most convincflig experience, and from whose 
hostility he had, from its distance, least to apprehend.^ 
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Meanwliile, Napoleon was rapidly completing his . chap. 
arrangements. Orders were despatched to’ Davoust early — .-1- 
in March to concentrate his immense corps at Bamberg, 
and establish the headquarters of the -whole army at Measu/esfor 
Wiirtzburg; Massena, at the same time, received dii’ec- tration of 
tions to repair to Strassburg, and press on with his corps 
to Ulm, and there unite with the army of the Rhine; 

Oudinot was moved upon Augsburg ; Bernadotte des- 
patched to Dresden to take the command of the Saxons; 
Bessieres, with the Imperial Guard, ti’ansported by post 
in all imaginable haste from Burgos across the Pyrenees 
and to the Rhine ; instructions were transmitted to the 
French ambassador at Warsaw to hasten the formation of 
three Polish divisions, to co-operate with tlie Russians in 
protecting the Grand-duchy of Wai’saw and menacing 
Galicia; while the princes of the Rhenish confederacy were 
enjoined to collect their respective contingents at their 
different rallying points, and direct them towards the 
general rendezvous of this immense force on the Danube, 
at Ingolstadt or Donauworth. Thus, from all quarters of 
Europe, from the mountains of Asturias to the plains of 
Polattd, ^uned men were converging in all directions to 
the valley of the Danube, where a hundred and fifty 
thousand soldiers would ere long be collected ; while the 
provident care of the Emperor was not less actively 
exerted in collecting magazines upon the projected line of 
o].)erations for the stupendous mxrltitude, and pi-oviding, ^ 
in the arming and replenishing of the fortresses, both a 2 t)«. Peiet, 
base for offensive operations, and a refuge in the event stut. 25,29. 
of disaster.^ 

On the side of the Austrians, preparations not less 
threatening were going rapidly forward. The regular p^epa^i- 
army had been augmented to three hundred thousand firces''o/ 
infantry and above thirty thousand cavalry; besides two 
hundred thousand of the lanSwehr and Hungarian insur- 
rection. The disposable force vvas divided into nine corps, 
besides two of reserve. Six of those, containing nomi- 
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nally one hundred and fifty thousand men, of ■whom one 
hundred and twenty thousand might be relied on as able 
to assemble round the standards, were mustered on the 
frontiers of Bamria, besides a reserve in Bohemia, under 
the immediate command of the Archduke Charles. The 
Archduke John was intrusted with the direction of two 
others, forty-seven thousand strong, in Italy, supported by 
the landwehr of Carinthia, Carniola, and Istria, at least 
twenty-five thousand more, who, though hardly equal to 
a shock in the field, were of great value in garrisoning 
fortresses and conducting secondary operations; the Mar- 
quis Chastellar was prepared to enter the eastern frontier 
of the Tyrol from the Pusterthal, with twelve thousand 
regular troops, where he expected to be immediately 
joined by twenty thousand hardy and warlike peasants ; 
while the Archduke Ferdinand, with thirty thousand 
infantry and five thousand cavalry, was to invade the 
Grand-duchy of Warsaw, and avert the calamities of war 
from the Galician plains. The total number of troops, 
after deducting the non-effective and sick, might amqui^t 
to two hundred and twenty thousand infantry and twenty- 
eight thousand cavaliy, with eight hundred pieces of 
cannon : a prodigious force, when their discipline and 
efficiency were taken into consideration, and the support 
which they were to receive, not only from the immense 
reserves of landwehr in all the provinces, but from the 
general spirit and unanimity of the monarchy. The cor, 
mencement of hostilities at once in Bavaria, Italy, the 
Tyrol, and Poland, might seem an imprudent dispersion 
of strength, especially when tlie tremendous blows to te 
anticipated from Napoleon in the valley of the DamiFe 
are duly weighed ; but these, in appearance offensive, 
were in reality strictly defensive operations. It was well 
known that the moment war was declared, the French 
Emperor, according to his usual policy, would direct all 
his forces against the centfsjof the enemy’s power inva- 
sion from Italy, BaTOiia, and Poland was immediately to 
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be aBticipated ; and in maintaining tbe struggle in the chap. 

hostile pi’ovinces adjoining the frontier, the war was in L- 

reality averted from their own vitals.* 

The utmost efforts were at the same time made to rouse 
the patriotic ardour of all classes, and government in that spirit -which 
important duty were magnanimously seconded by the 
nobles and people throughout the empire. Never, indeed, 
since the foundation of the monarchy, had unanimity so 
universal prevailed through all the varied provinces of the 
Impeiial dominions, and never had so enthusiastic a spirit 
animated all ranks of the people. The nobles, the clergy, 
the peasants, the burghers, all felt the sacred flame, and 
vied with each other in devotion to the common cause. 

The enthusiasm of the women in particular, as in all 
cases of vehement public excitement, knew no bounds. 

At their head wms the young Empress, married only the 
year before, who entered into the contest as warmly as 
the Queen of Prussia had done at Berlin before the 
battle of Jena. Her mother, the Archduchess Beatrice, 
openly declared against France, and many ladies of 
the highest rank, especially the Princess Bagrathion, the 
Princess Legnowski, the Countess de Kaunitz, added the 
influence of their charms to the general enthusiasm. The 
requisitions of government were instantly agreed to ; the 
supplies of men and money cheerfully voted j the levies 
for the regular army anticipated by voluntary enrolment ; 

•he iandwehr rapidly filled up with brave and hardy 
peasants. At Vienna, in particular, the patriotic ardour 
was unbounded; and when the Archduke Charles, on the 
.i 1 S|;h April, marched into the city at the head of his regi- 
ment, one swell of rapture seemed to animate the whole 

1 - 1 mi ^ • -111 1 Joiian.Felil. 

population.! ihat accomplished prince aided the general 29,34. Ann. 
ardour by an address to his soldiers on the day of his 2 o|‘2m.^’ 
entry,! which deserves to be recorded for the generous 

* See Appendizj A, Cliap. Lvi. ^ 

t When all endeavoura to preserve mdepCBdence from the insatiable ambi- 
tion of a foreign conqueror prove fraitl%^ -when nations are falling around us, 
and when lawful sovereigns ai*e torn from the hearts of their subjects; when, in 
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sentiments "wliicli it expresses, as veil as the light vhich 
it thiws on the general reasons for the var. 

While these immense militarj preparations were going 
on upon both sidesj the- semblance of diplomatic relations 
vas still kept up at Paris. Metternich, vlio remained 
there to the last, rather as a legitimate spy than in any 
other character, presented a note to the cabinet of the 
Tuileries on the 10th March. He there represented it as 
an undoubted fact, that since the treaty ^Yhich followed 
the eTacuation of Braun an, thei’e was no longer any sub- 
ject of difference between the two power’s; and that, 
although the Emperor of .Austria might well conceive 
disquietude at the numerous moTements which had taken 
place since January, he had no desire except to see Europe 
in peace. The French cabinet replied, that unquestion- 
ably no subject of difference remained between the two 
powers; and that, this being the case, the Emperor 
could not conceive, either what the Austrians would be 
at, or what occasioned their pretended disquietudes. 
Here terminated this diplomatic farce : it deceived neitlier 
pai-ty; but both had objects to gain by postponing for a 
short time the commencement of hostilities.^ 

The original plan of the Austrians was to invade at 

fine, tlie danger of universal subjugation tlireatens even tbe bappr state.s of 
Austria, and their peaceable fortunate inhabitants, then does our country 
demand its deliverance from us, and we stand forth in its defence. On you, u;y 
brother-soldiers, are fixed the eyes of the universe, and of all those who still feel 
for national honour and national prosperity. You shall not incur the clisgra*..; 
of being made the instruments of oppression; you shall not carry on xlm endless 
wars of ambition under distant climes ; your blood shall never flow for foreign 
fleets or insatiable covetousness; nor on you shall the curae aliglit of annihilating 
distant nations, and, over the bodies of the slaughtered defenders of their 
country, paving the way for a foreigner to a usurped throne. A happier lot 
awaits you; the liberty of Europe has taken refuge under your bamaej-s. Yotir 
victories will loose its fetters, and your brothers in Germany, yet in the ninks 
of the enemy, long for their deliverance. On the fields of Llrn and Marengo, 
of which the enemy so often i*eniinds us with ostentatious pride, we shall 
renew the glorious deeds of Wiirtzburg and Ostraeh, of Stockuch and Zurich, 
of Verona, the Trebbia, and Hovi We shall conquer a histing peace for our 
country; hut that great end is not to be attained without proportionate virtues. 
Unconditional subordination, strict discipline, persevering courage, unshaken 
steadiness in danger, are the comjilnions of true fortitude. Kothing but a 
imion of will, and joint co-operation of the Tvhole, can lead to victory. I will 
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once Franconia, Lombardy, the Tyrol, and the Grand- chap. 

duchy of WarsaiT. In ah these districts they had nume- 1- 

rous and active partisans, and they confidently expected 
po'W’erful aid from their exertions. ' For this purpose they Austrian 
had accumulated enormous masses of troops, above a hun- campaign, 
dred thousand strong, in Bohemia; from whence, as a 
central point, they were in a situation to issue in any 
direction which might seem advisable. They were, in 
March, grouped around Prague, in the north-western 
extremity of that country, between the Elbe, the Eger, 
the Moldau, and the Wittau. The object of this extra- 
ordinary concentration of ti’oops was, to advance suddenly 
into the country of Baireuth, give assistance to the nume- 
rous ardent spirits and malcontents of that <juarter of 
Germany, fall upon Davoust’s corps which was assem- 
bled at Wiirtzburg, before it could receive the reinforce- 
ments which were hastening to its support, or be electri- 
fied by the presence of Napoleon, and, if possible, drive it 
back by superior foi’ces to the Rhine. Such an event, 
it'was well known, would at once bring to the Austrian 
Standards a vast body of ardent recruits, whom the enor- 
mous exactions and grinding tyranny of the French 
armies had filled with unbounded hatred at their domi- 

be everywhere in the midst of you; you shall receive the first thanks of your 
country from your general on the field of battle. The patriotism of the Aus- 
trian nobility has anticipated your wants; this is a pledge of the national grati- 
tude. Adorned with tlie marks of the public esteem, will I present to our 
sovereign; to the world, those brave men w’-ho have deserved well of their 
countr^v Civil virtues must also accompany your arms out of the field of 
battle : the real soldier is moderate, compassionate, humane ; he knows the 
evils of war, and strives to lighten them. It is not the intention of our mon- 
arch to oppress foreign nations, but to deliver them, and to form with their 
princes a lasting peace, and maintain the general welfare and security .’' — Amu 
Meg. 1S09, 691 ; to Ckron, 

* The directions of the Aulic Council for the war in Italy and the Tyrol, 
were to concentrate both corps, under the command of the Archduke John, 
between Yillach and Klagenfiirth, and then advance in two columns : one by 
the Pusterthal into the Tyrol, and over the Brenner to Trent ; the other by 
Ponteba to Bassano, and from thence to the Adige ; while the care of observing 
the lower Isonzo was ^intrusted to the laiidwehr of Istria. The cabinet of 
Yienna calculated with much reason u^n the expected insuri’eetion in the 
Tyrol, to aid and support both these mo^ments. — Stutterheim, 56, 57 ; and 
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nation, and if was hoped would at the same time overcome 
the indecision of Prussia, and bring its disciplined bat- 
talions to the side of the Imperialists ih the great contest 
for European freedqifiv''; Jhis plan was ably conceived, 
and if carried into execution with the requisite alacritj- 
and vigour, might have been attended with great results; 
for the French armies were very much scattered in the 
end of February, and, by issuing suddenly from the great 
salient fortress of Bohemia, and pressing forward towards 
the Rhine, the Archduke Charles might have entirely 
sepai'ated Oudinot, who lay in Suabia, from Davoust, 
who was cantoned on the banks of the Maine.^ 

The Austrians had taken Napoleon, in a certain degree, 
at unawares; as not only was the flower of liis veteran 
troops in Spain, but the forces which still remained in 
Germany, though extremely formidable if once assembled 
together, were scattered from the Alps to the Baltic, at a 
great distance from each other. His plan, therefore, con- 
trary to his usual policy, was strictly defensive in the out- 
set, to gain time for the concentration of his troops. At 
the same time, as he deemed it unfitting that he himself 
should be at the head of his army before any decisive 
blows were struck, and where, possibly, disasters might 
be incurred, Berthier was despatched early in April to 
assume the command of the whole until the arrival of 
the Emperor — a convenient arrangement, as, if his 0]>era- 
tions proved successful, they would, of course, be ascribed 
to the intelligence and ability of his superior in com- 
mand; if the reverse, the whole blame of a miscarriage 
might be laid upon himself. From the period of his 
arrival, the whole troops, both French and those of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, were formed into one army, 
to be called the army of Germany. It was divided into 
eight corps, commanded by the most distinguished 
marshals in the French service, and mustered two hundred 
thousand effective men. The Emperor wms indefatigable 
in his efforts to provide subsistence, clothing, and ammu- 
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nition for this enormous multitude ;*-"am,ong other things, 
twenty-five million ball-cartridges -were collected. But 
he enjoined that the system should be rigorously followed 
' out of making war support w^r^- and' strictly forbade any 
stores or provisions being purchased in France for the 
use of the troops, if they could be procured by requisi- 
tions or military contributions on the other side of the 
Rhine. Rapid concenti’ation of his troops was., enjoined 
to Berthier around the Lech; but no olfensive operations 
were to be commenced before the aiTival of the Emperor, 
who was expected about the middle of April. To all 
who were acquainted with the character of his movements, 
it was evident that the moment he arrived, and deemed 
himself in sufiicient strength, he would commence a furious 
onset, and pour with concentrated masses down the vaUey 
of the Danube.^ 

The cabinet of Vienna took the initiative. On the 8 th 
of April, the Austrian troops crossed the frontiers at once 
on the Inn, in Bohemia, in the Tyrol, and in Italy. Had 
tU'e original plan of the Aulic Council been followed out, 
and the Ai’chduke Charles, at the head of a hundred 
thousand men, debouched from Bohemia, midway between 
the Maine and the Black Forest, and advanced towards 
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Lefebvre, 
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. King of Westphalia, 
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Imperial Guard, 
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22,000 

Reserve cavalry, 


Bessi^res, 

14,000 


325,000 

and 400 pieces of cannon. 

But at least one hundred thousand of them had not yet arrived : the Guard 
and reserve cavalry were on their march from Spain ; Bemadotte’s corps was 
Btiii at a distance in the north of Gei^many; and the contingents of the Con- 
^ federation of the Ehino were far from being complete. Still a hundred and 
forty thousand French troops and sixty thousand of those of the Confedera- 
tion might be relied on for active operations in the valley of the Danube. — 
THlBAtBEAH, vii, 14, 
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Mannheim, this commencement of hostilities might have 
been attended with most important effects ; for dissatis- 
faction with the French rule was universal in that quarter ; 
and if a powerful demonstration from England, on the 
coast of Flanders, had’ timeously seconded this irruption, 
the seat of war might have been pei’manently fixed on 
the middle and lower Rhine.* On the 17 th March, 
Austri-i'-had a liMdied and forty thousand men on the 
twd 'bants of ffhe Danube, within eight days’ march of 
Ratisbon ; while Davoust only broke up from his can ton - 
.ments in the north of Germany, on tlie Oder and lower 
Elbe, on that day ; Massena was still on the Rhine, and 
; Oudinot alone at Augsburg, the Bavarians being on tlie 
Ife . Thus the complete separation of the French corps 
was a matter’ of perfect certainty, by a rapid advance 
towards Mannheim at that period. But the successful 
execution of this well-conceived design required a vigour 
of determination and alacrity of ex^ution to which the 
Austrians were as, yet strangetsifii^Pmo English cabinet 
were too great novices in the military art to be aware of 
the inestimable value of time in war. Thus tire moment 
for decisive action was lost, by both powers, and bj’ hesi- 
tating till the period for siifiking the blow was past, and 
the French troops were concentrated on the Danube, 
Austria lost all the immense advantages of hey central 
threatening position in Bohemia.^ 

* The instructions of the Aulic Council in the outsl-l'tcfejr the eampuiuai 

to advance in large masses, and attack the French ii liJght 

assemble, either on the Maine, the Haab, or the Danube. Should a French 
corps enter Bavaria, the grand Austrian army u*as not to sivirve from its dim- 
tion, but trust to arresting the movement on Bavaria, by threatening ihc 
advancing corps on the side of Ratisbon or Dona-uworth. If Marshal Davoust 
retired in order to avoid any engagement before the arrival of his rcinforee- 
ments, the grand Austrian arjny was nevertheless to coiuiniic to auvarice vdih 
all possible expedition, and take up a central httimn fit Dlvf: Fr-r.-'t 
and the Ifedne, and there be regulated by the forces of the enemy, and ihc 
chances of successful operations which were afforded. The is.sue of the wuv 
depends on this operation, and on the issue of the first battle, vrhidi wlih in 
all probability, if successful, rouse the malcontents of .Baireutb, 

Saxony, and bring over to the standards of Austria great x^ari of the £roop.s of 
the Confederation of the Rhine which arc now aiTayed again.ii her."— 
TEEHEnij 64-69; Pelet, i 194. 
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When it vas resolved to attack the French in Bavaria; • '• 

the Anlic Council committed a second error, still greater ■ 4- 

° • 1805 

than the former ; for instead of permitting the Archduke ■ 

Charles, from his central position in Bohemia, to fall 
perpendicularly on the French corps, scattered to the early move- 
south along the valley of the Danube, at the distance of 
only six or eight days’ march, they ordered him to coun- 
termarch the great body of his forces, and open the cam- 
paign on the Inn; a gratuitous faultj^ndiich ^aye ■ his April lo. 
troops triple the distance to march, and the - enemy 
triple the time to complete their preparations and Concen- 
trate tlieir forces. At length, hov’ever, the toilsome and 
unnecessary countermarch was .completed ; the Austrian . • 
columns, after being transported a hundred miles J^ck 
towards Vienna, and across the Danube, were arrayed- in 
dense masses on the right bank of the Inn ; and the 
Archduke, crossing that river in imposing strength, pre- 
pared to carry the seat of war into the vast and level 
plains which., from the southern bank of the ’ ■ 

Danube to the foot of the- Alps. At the same moment, 
the iong-wishod-for signals were given from the frontiers 
of ^'hia an4 Sabbourg, to the provinces of the Tyrol. 

With speechless , mountaineers beheld 

the bale-fires glowing on' the eastern boundaries of their 
romantic country. Instantly a thousand beacons were 
kiiidlccF*orer all its rugged surface; the cliffs of the 
Brenner vyere r^Wened by the glare, the waters of the 
Eisach j;g|i|||KrrtS light ; and before the ascending j . 
sun had spread his rosy tint over the glaciers of the Yhfb*vii' 
Glockner, the inhabitants of the icy steeps were warmed pA 
by the glow, which, at the voice of patriotism, called a mthojk 
nation of hci’oes to arms.^ 

The instructions of Napoleon to Berthier,*' before 

^ ‘''By tlio 1st April/’ said aJ^apoieoiij 'Hbe coips of Mavslial Davoust, 
which broke up from the Oder and Lower Elbe on the 17th Mareh^ will be 
betvrceu Nurembei'g, Bambeig, andBaireuth; Massona wdli bo 
round Ulm, Oudinot between Augsburg and Bonauworth. From the 1st to 
the lotlu three French corpS; I 3 O 5 OOO strong,,besides 10,000 allies, the Bava- 
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learing Pans, were qlear and precise ; viz. that if the 
enemy commenced hik' attack before the 15th, by ■which 
time it was, calculated the bulk of his forces might be 
assembled around Ratisbon, the army was to be concen- 
trated on the Lech around Donauwbrth; if after that 
date, at Ratisbon, guarding the right bank of the Danube 
from it to Passau. On the 12th, however, by means of 
the telegraph which the Emperor had established in 
central Germany, he was apprised at Paris of the crossing 
of the Inn by the Archduke and the commencement of 
hostilities. He instantly set out; and nith such pre- 
cision were the movements of the immense force, which 
was converging from the mountains of Galicia and the 
banks of the Oder to the valley of the Danube, calculated, 
that the last arrived at the general point of rendezvous 
around Ratisbon, at the very moment when the Emperor 
was approaching from Paris. It was high time that he 
should arrive to take the command of the army ; for, in 
the interim, Berthier had brought it, by the confession of 
the French themselves, to the verge of destruction.''- 
Instead of instantly following up the Emperor’s instruc- 
tions, by concentrating his forces at Ratisbon or Donaii- 
worth,^ he scattei’ed them, in spite of the remonstrances 

rians in aclrance on the Iser, and the Wiirtembergcr,? in reserve, n.ay be eoi> 
centrated at Eatishon or Ingolstadt. Strong should Ite tln’oivii uii 

at Augsburg, to secure the passage of the Lech; at Ingolstadt, in urder to I-- 
able to debouch to the left bank of the Danube; and above all, ai 
which should be put in a condition to hold out two or three inanth-. ’ILe 
Emperor’s object is to concentrate his anny as soon as possible at Ihitssbnn : 
the position on the Lech is to he assumed onlj-'if it is attacked beiorc the* co.i- 
centration at the former town is possible. The second will be al Eari-bon 
by the lOtli, and on that day Bessieres mil also arrive with the reserve ctn'aliy 
of the Guard; Davoust will be at Nuremberg, Massena at Augsburg, I.cfeb»vre 
at one or two marches from Eatishon. Headquarters may tben be safely 
established in that town, in the midst of 200,000 men, guarding the right I auk 
of the Danube, from E-at-isbon to Passau, by means of which stream pre>vi.-iun.i 
and supplies of every sort will be procured in abmKhmco. Should ilie 
trians debouch from Bohemia or Eatishon^ Davoust and Lefebvre should lull 
back on Ingolstadt or .Donauwdrth.” — Napoleox’s Imfmvfkm t>j BKiriiiiKu, 
Ar'Vil L 1809 ; Pelet, i. 212, 213. 

* The Emperor, on his road to the ai’my,’" says Jondni, “ felt the 
disquietude at the posture of affairs— Bm'tliier had brought: the aiiuy wit it in a 
hair’s-breadth of destruction ” — iii. 139. 
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of Daroust and Massena, in the dangerous viev of stop- chap. 
ping the advance of the Austrians ait all points. Nothing . — _1_ 
but the tardiness of their opponents saved the French 
army from the most serious calamities. 

But while Berthier dispersed his troops as if to render 
them the more accessible to the blows of the Imperialists, impnident 
the Archduke moved forward with such slowness as if he offfs^wces 
desired to give them time to concentrate their forces 
before he commenced his attack. They ci’ossed the Inn 
on the 10th at Braunau and other points, and on the 
16th tl}ey had only advanced as far as the Isar, a dis- 
tance of twenty leagues. On the latter day they attacked 
the bridge of Landshut, over that river ; and at the same 
time crossed over a dmsion at Dingolfing, farther down 
its course, which threatened to cut off the communications 
of General Deroy, who commanded the Bavarians placed 
in garrison at Landshut, and obliged them to evacuate 
that important town. The whole line of the Isar was 
now abandoned b}’ the Bavarians, who fell back in haste 
towards llatisbon and Donauworth ; while the Austrians, 
in great strength, crossed that river at all points, and 
directed their steps on the great road to Nuremberg, 
evidently toward the bridges of Ratisbon, Neustadt, and 
Kehlheim, in order to make themselves masters of both 
banks of the Danube. In making this movement, the 
Archduke was acting on the principle which his cam- 
paign of 1 796 had made him consider as an axiom, “ that 
the possession of the two banks of the Dam;be from 
Ratisbon to Donauworth, gave to any belligerent army 
in southern Germany the key of a certain victory.” Yet 
even then, when their forces were concentrated, and 
greatly superior to those of the enemy as yet assembled, 
and when everything depended on rapidity of movement, fgg’-Hfj’ 
they advanced only two or three leagues a-day : so w, 
inveterate were the habits of tardiness and delay which is§. ' 
characterise the German character.^ 

The approach of the formidable masses of the Aus- 
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trians, ho'weTer, fully a hundred and twenty thousand 
strong, even though advancing with the pace of a tortoise, 
threw Berthier into an agony of indecision. It then 
evidently appeared how much the majoi’-general of the 
army was indebted for the reputation he enjoyed to the 
directions of the Emperor ; and how different a capacious 
talent for the management of details is, from the eagle 
glance which can direct the movements of the whole. 
Despite all his remonstrances, he compelled Davoust to 
concentrate his corps at Ratisbon, while at the very same 
moment, he ordered Massena to defend the hne of the 
Lech— separating thus the tw'o principal corps of the 
French army by at least thirty-five leagues from each 
other, and exposing the former, with his magnificent 
coi-ps, the flower of the army, to be overwhelmed by the 
Archduke before any adequate reinforcements could be 
brought up to his support. Orders were at the same 
time giien to Lefebvre, Wrede, and Oudinot, placing 
them in three lines, one behind another, across Bavaria, 
in so useless and absurd a position, that more than one 
of the marshals did not scruple to ascribe it to treachery 
— a charge, however, from which the whole character of 
Berthier, and the uninterrupted confidence he enjoyed 
from the Emperor, is sufficient to exculpate him. As h 
was, the scattered position which he gave to the army 
over a line of forty leagues in extent, with numerous 
undefended apertures between the corps, was such, that a 
little more activity on the part of the Archduke would 
have exposed it to certain destruction, and brought the 
Austrian columns in triumph to the Rhine.^'"' 

* You cannot imagine/’ said iSTapoleon, in what a condition I found the 
army on my arrival, and to what dreadful reverses it was exposed, if we had 
had to deal with an enterprising enemy. I shall take care that I am not sur- 
prised again in such a manner.” And to Berthier himself he wrote 
Donamvortli, the moment he arrived on the 17th What you have 
appears so strange, that if I was not aware of your friendship I shoul.l ihink 
you were betraying me; Davoust Is at this moment more completely at the 
disposal of the Archduke than of myself.” — Pelet, v. 24S ; Thibaudeau, vil. 
224; Savary, iv. 44. 
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Mean’Yhile the Archduke, notwithstanding the tardi- 

ness of his movements, was inundating Bavaria with his -1_ 

troops. Hiller had advanced to hlosburg ; Jellachich 
had occupied Munich, from whence the King of Bavaria The^advanee 
hastily fled to Stuttgard to meet Napoleon ; the two triansaimost 
corps left in Bohemia had crossed the frontier, and were ?he French 
approaching by leisurely marches towards Ratisbon ; 
while the Archduke himself, with four corps, a hundred 
thousand strong, was drawing near to Abensberg, Neu- 
stadt, and Kehlheim, midway between Ratisbon and 
Donauworth. Berthier had gone to the former town, 
where Davoust was stationed with sixty thousand men; 
but it seemed next to impossible to extricate him from 
his perilous situation, as Massena was at Augsburg, 
thirty-five leagues to the south-west, and the centre of 
the Archduke was interposed, in appalling strength, right 
between them. The Bavarians under Wrede, the corps 
of Lefebvre, and a division of cuirassiers, were indeed 
in fi-ont of the Archduke around Neustadt ; but they 
could with diflicultj' maintain their own gi'ound, and were i Peiet,;. 
in no condition to extricate Davoust, who, threatened by 
a hundred thousand Austrians under the Arcluluke on 
the south of the Danube, and forty thousand descending stut.f2,8o! 
from Bohemia on the north, seemed destined for 11045." 
other fate than that of Mack, four 3mars before, at Ulm.^ 

ISIattors were in this critical state when Napoleon, 
early in the morning of the l 7 th, anived at Donauworth. XapoiJou 
Instantl}' he began inquiring of every one concerning the 
position, destination, and movements of the Austrian 
corps; sent out officers in all dii'ections to acquire accu- 
rate information; and next morning despatched the most 
pressing orders to Massena to hasten, at least with his 
advanced guards and cavaiiy, to PfafFenhofen, a consider- 
able town, nearly halfway from Augsbm’g to the seat of 
war round Neustadt and Kehlheim.* Davoust, at the 

" is indispensable that Oiidinot with bis corps, and your three other 
divisions, with, your cuirassiers and cavaiiy, should sleep at Pfa'ffenhofeii, 
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same time, receiyed orders to moTe on the 18 th in the 
direction of Neustadt, so as to a form a junction with the 
Bavarians and Wiirtembergers and Lefebvre, who had 
retired to that quarter before the Archduke Charles; so 
that in the next twenty-four hours these two marshals 
would be twenty leagues nearer each othei’, and, having 
the troops of the Confederation in the interval between 
them, might almost be said to be in communication. 
At the same time, dissembling his fears, the Emperor 
addressed to his soldiers a nervous proclamation, in which, 
loudly reproaching the Austrians with the commence- 
ment of hostilities, he promised to lead them to yet more 
glorious fields of fame.^ 

Notwithstanding the pressing instance of the Emperor, 
and their own sense of the urgency of the case, Davoust 
and Massena could not reach the places assigned to them 
so early as he had anticipated, and the former, in con- 
sequence, was exposed to the most imminent danger. 
The messenger ordering Davoust to draw towards the 
Lech had been despatched from Donauworth at two 
o’clock in the morning of the 1 7 th, and his instructions 

to-morrow night ; those in the rear, who are still at Landsberg, should do their 
utmost to reach Aichach, or at least get on as far as they can on the road from 
Augsburg to Aichach. One word Avill explain to you the urgency of afiUirs, 
Pi’ince Charles, with eighty thousand men, debouched yesterday from Land- 
shut on Eatisbon; the Bavaiians contended the whole clay "Aith his adTanecd 
guard. Orders have been despatched to Davoust to move with sixty tliOLisaiid 
men in the direction of Neustadt, where he will form a junction with tLe 
Bavarians. To-morrow (19th) all your troops who can be mustered at Pfaffen- 
hofen, with the Wiirtembergers, a division of cuirassiers, and every man you 
can collect, should be in a condition to fall on the rear of Prince Charles. A 
single glance must show you that never was more pressing occasion, for dili- 
gence and activity than at present. With sixty thousand good troops, Davoust 
may indeed make head against the Ai'chduke ; but I consider him mined 
without resource, if Oudinot and your three divisions arc not on Iris rear before 
daybreak on the 19th, and I look to you to inspire the .soldiers with all they 
should feel on so momentous an occasion. The enemy is riiine«,l vdiLtod 
resource, if your corps and that of Oudinot debouch before daybreak on 
fenliofen, and fall on the rear of the Archduke. In the ISth, If to, o.nd 
20th, the whole affairs of Germany will be decided.” To this was ad-lcd a 
postscript in the Emperor’s own hand, Aetivite, vitesse. Jc me recf>nnna!L.h.* 
a vous.”-™NAPOLEO]sr to Massena, Donamcort/i, ISt/i Ajrrit, 1S09 ; ^.warv, iv. 
51,52; Bignon, viii. 195. 

* Soldiers 1 the territory of the Confederation of the EMuo has been v:o- 
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were to marcli forthwith on Ingolstadt; while Wrede with chap. 

his BaTarians was stopped in his retreat at Neustadt, and . 

oi’dered to concentrate with the Wiirtembergers, behind 
the Abens. Davoust received his orders at midnight of 
the 1 '/th, but his divisions were dispersed in the villages 
around Ratisbon, as well as in that town, and could not April is. 
be instantly put in motion; while the bulk of Massena’s 
forces, being six or eight leagues behind Augsburg, could 
not be concentrated till the night of the 18th, even at 
that town, or reach Pfaffenhofen till late on the follow- 
ing evening. Davoiist, having collected his whole force 
during the 18th, commenced the evacuation of that town 
at daybreak on the following morning, and by mid-day 
on the 19 th was already approaclnng Neustadt, leaving April la 
only a single regiment, three thousand strong, to guard 
the important bridge of Ratisbon. On the same day the 
Archduke divided the army which he commanded in per- 
son into two parts ; and while he left tlie Archduke 
Louis with fifteen thousand men to Avatch the troops of 
the Confederation on the Abens, he himself, with seventy- 
five thousand, moved towards Ratisbon, in hopes of mak- 
ing himself master of that important passage over the 
Danube during the absence of Davoust’s corps. By this 
means he would at once gain possession of both banks of 
that river, and open up a secure communication with his 
two corps under Klenau, on its opposite bank. The jgj^^^^g 
worst was to be apprehended for Davoust, if, in the 
course of his march to Neustadt, he had encountered this vif. 22 (i, 
formidable mass, moving in a direction almost perpendi- ih’ sys.’ ‘ 
cular to his flauk,^ and not more than a few leagues dis- 

Litod. Tlie Austrian general supposes that we are to fly at the sight of liis 
eagles, and abandon our allies to his mercy, I arrive with the rapiflity of 
iiglitniog in the midst of you. Soldiers 1 I was surroimdecl by yoiu* bayonets 
when the Plmpcror of Austria arrived at my bivouac in Moravia; you heard 
him implore my elemencys and swear an eternal friendship. Conquerors in 
tliree wars, Austria lias owed' everything, to .our .generosity ; three times she 
has perjured herself ! Our former successes are a sure giiai’anteo for our future 
ti'luinplis. Let us inarch, then, and at our. aspect let the enemy recognise his 
eonqiicroi*sf’' — MoniteWf 26^4 ApHMSOS ..and Thibaodeau, vii 224. 
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tant. Tlie two armies crossed without the bulk of the 
forces meeting. 

Napoleon’s plan was now clearly formed: it was to 
concentrate his whole army as rapidly as possible on the 
Abens, in advance of Pfaffenhofen ; and, refusing his 
left, to throw his right, under Massena, forward, so as to 
drive back the Archduke Louis ; separate altogether the 
Grand Army under the Archduke Charles from Jellachich 
and Hiller, who were nearer the Alps, and force it up into 
the narrow space formed by the bend of the Danube at 
Ratisbon. He then hoped either to compel it to surrender’, 
from the impossibility of finding an egress, if that town 
was still held by the French troops, or at least induce the 
sacrifice of its artillery and baggage in the confusion of 
defiling in front of a victorious army over the narrow 
bridge which that town commanded. But the execution 
of this plan was exceedingly hazardons, and in presence 
of an enterprising enemy might have led to fatal results. 
Abensberg was the vital point : whoever reached it first 
in sufficient strength, gained the means of preventing tire 
concentration of his adversary. Davoust, to reach his 
destination, required to traverse the defiles of Abach and 
Postsaal, within two leagues of Abensberg, and this defile 
was mucli nearer the camp of the Archduke diaries on 
the 18th at Rohr, than the point from which Davoust set 
out from Ratisbon. Eighty thousand Austrians might 
with ease have occupied the important posts of Abeus- 
berg and Postsaal, which would have effectually barred 
the way to Davoust’s corps, and thrown him back upon 
Ratisbon, and the cul-de-sac formed by tbe bend of the 
Danube, over which there was no other bridge — the vcrv 
fate which Napoleon designed for the army of Prince 
Charles. When, therefore, instead of pushing on with 
an overwhelming force to this vital point, the Areliduke 
Charles, when within a day’s march of it, divided his 
army on the 18th, and bent his course, with the bulk of 
his forces, towards Ratisbon,^ now almost destitute of 
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defenders, Napoleon had some reason to say that his star 
had not yet deserted him.* 

The covering troops of Davoust, ho'Yever, encountered 
and had a rude shock with those of the Archduke, near 
the village of Thaun. St Hilaire and Friant had arrived 
on the heights of Saalliaupt and Tengen, where they were 
stationed in order to protect the French left, and cover 
the march of the remainder of the corps, with its artillery 
and trains, through the important defile of Postsaal, when 
the light cavalry of ITohenzollern appeared in sight, whose 
province in like manner was to cover the left of the 
Austrian army, and secure their march to Ratisbon. 
Fresh troops were successively brought up by either 
party as the day advanced, and before the evening twenty 
thousand men vrere engaged on both sides. The combat 
soon became extremely warm; some w'oods on the field 
were successively taken and retaken, and the greatest 
valour was mutually displayed. At length a violent 
thunder-storm, which came on at six o’clock, separated 
the combatants, after each had sustained a loss of three 
thousand men, without either being able to boast of a 
decisive advantage. But although both retained their 
positions, yet as the French, under cover of their resist- 
ance at this jroint, succeeded in passing unmolested 
through the important defile,^ and before nightfall reached 

' * Kapoleon’s plans at this critical juncture are clearly developed in the 
letter which he wrote to ^lassena at twelve o’clock noon on the 19th. 

Prince Charles, witlx his whole army, was this morning a day’s march from 
Katisbon, having his base and communications on Lmidsliut. Davoust has 
evacuated Eatisbon to move upon Neustadt, and join the Bavarians : I look, 
tliereforc, for alx affair eveiy minute; nevertlieless, it is now noon, and I 
have not heard the cannon. You will perceive at a gJance that I am keeping 
back my left to throw forward my right, which you fonn, and wliieli to-day 
should enter mto action. Push Oudinot forward to Yeustadt. From thence 
i shall probably direct the 4th corps to, Landshut; and then Prince 
Charles, attacked on his left, will find he has lost his line of operations upon 
the Isar. .Everything wiU be cleared up to-day; the moments are pre- 
cious: hours must be counted. Twelve or fifteen thousand of such rabble 
as you have defeated this morning, should be easily disposed of by six 
thousand of our people.” — Hafoleon ,(o, Massena, 1S09 ; Pelet^ i. 
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the vital point of Abensberg, overtbro-^ing in tbeir course 
a small Austrian column under Thierry, they with reason 
claimed the victory. 

Reassured as to the security of his centre by the 
junction thus effected by Davoust with the Bavarians 
under Lefebvre, Napoleon resolved to commence a 
vigorous offensive, and by advancing his right against 
Landshut, both threaten the Archduke’s communications, 
and throw him back into the net prepared for him by the 
bend of the Danube at Ratisbon. Early on the morning 
of the 19th, before this bloody combat commenced on 
the banks of the Danube at Thaun, Massena had encoun- 
tered a body of five thousand infantry and cavalry at 
Pfaffenhofen, and defeated it in a few minutes, with the 
loss of several hundred killed and wounded. In the 
course of the day, he had concentrated all his corps at 
that place : Oudinot was at Freising, with his light troops 
stretching along the Isar, so as to intercept all communi- 
cation between the Archduke and his left wing at Munich : 
the corps of Davoust was grouped in the villages 
around Abensberg: while Lefebvre, Wrede, and Van- 
damme, with the troops of the Confederation, were ^ 
Neustadt and Biburg. Thus the whole French array, at 
length concentrated in a line of ten leagues broad, was in a 
condition to take part in any common operations on the 
following day. The Austrian troops were assembled in 
the space formed by the Isar as a base, and the bend of 
the Danube at Ratisbon as a cuiwe; Lichtenstein was at 
Eglofsheim, Hohenzollern at Hausen, Rosenberg at 
Dinzling, and the remainder in the villages from hlain- 
burg on the south to the neighbourhood of Ratisbon on 
the north; but their principal masses were grouped 
around Echmiihl, They were less prepared than the 
French, however, for a decisive affair on the morrow, 
being spread over a surface at least sixteen leagues in 
extent and what was still worse, the great mass under 
the Archduke was separated, by an unoccupied space four 
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leagues in breadth, from the corps of General Hiller at 
Mainburg and that of the Archduke Louis at Sicgcn- — ~ - 
burg on the Abens; and two powerful corps under 
Klenau were uselessly lost on the northern baiik ot 
the Danube, where there was not an enemy to oppose 
them. 

Being well aware, from the position of the respective 
armies, that a decisive affair was at hantl, XajKjleon X;|«ifi.ira 
adopted the generous, and at the same tinu! jn'iident 
policy, of combating in person at the head of the troftps 
of tlie Confederation, leaving the native French to their 
inliei’ent valour, tlieir experienced skill, and the direction 
of their veteran marshals. He repaired to the head- Afrii 2 <t. 
quarters of their commanders, and, according to custom, 
visited at daybreak the bivouacs of the troojKS wliich lie 
traversed from right to left .along their whole extent, 
accompanied only by the officers and generals of tlie 
Bavarians. He was received with the loudest iieclama- 
tiocs, and a transport rivalling that of his own veteran 
soldiers; so contagious is the feeling of military urdmir, 
i||d 80 winning was the conikicnee with which the mighty 
Ahqueror threw himself on the support of his new allies. 
Clapping the prince-royal of Bavaria on tlie shoulder, 
he exclaimed, when the inspection wa.s linished — “ Well, 
prince-royal, this is tlie way in which one must be King 
of Bavaria; when your turn comes, all the world will 
follow you if you do the same: but if von remain at 
home, every one will go to sleep ; farewell to empire and 
glory.” To the Wilrtembergers, at the same time, he 
spoke of the glories they had acquired wliiio combjiting 
the Austrians in the ware of the Great Frederick ; .and of 
the laurels which they had won in the last campaign in 
Silesia. These words, translated into German by their 
respective officers, excited great entlmsi.asm, which was 
soon raised to the very highest pitch by the proclam.ation t'-ftCsn. 
to the troops, in which the Emperor declared tlmt, with- ik*' **’ 
out any French to aid them,^ he was to combat that day 
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at tlieir head, aad announced a glorious dcstinr to their 
countries.* Perceiving that the spirit of the troops vas 
now roused to the highest point, the Emperor gave tlie 
signal to engage. 

Notwithstanding, however, the deserved confidence 
which he placed in the German troops, Napoleon did not 
trust the result of the day exclusively to their exertion.?. 
Lannes, who the day before had joined the army from 
Saragossa, was intrusted with the command of two 
French divisions, drawn from Massena’s corps, which 
formed the left of the centre, under Napoleon’s immediate 
command, and was to advance on the great road from 
Kehlheim to Landshut; the Wiirtembergers, under Van- 
damme, were in the centre, close to Abensberg; the 
Bavarians on the right, directly opposite to Biburg 
and Siegenburg, under Wrede. Had the Austrian 
corps been concentrated, they might successfully liave 
combated this aggregate of allied troops, whose total 
strength did not exceed sixty-five thousand men; but, 
unfortunately, they were so much dispersed as to be 
incapable of opposing any eifective resistance to the 
enemy. Hiller, with twenty-two thousand, was in march 
from Mainburg to Pfeffenhausen ; the Archduke Louis, 
with ten thousand, guarded Siegenburg, with its bridge 
over the Abens ; the Prince.of Reuss, with fifteen thousaiul, 
lay in the rear of Kirchdorf ; General Thierry, with five 
thousand, at Offensteller, Thus, above fifty thousand 
were in front of the French; but scattered over a space 
several leagues broad, and without any centre or plan of 
operations.^ 

Not expecting an attack on that day, they were 

* Bavarians! I do not come among you as the Emperor of the Frenei.^ 
but as chief of the Confederation of the Ehine and protector of your country. 
You combat to-day alone against the Germans ; not a single Frenchnma h to 
be seen hi the first line ,* they are only in reserve^ and the enemy arc not 
aware of their presence. ■ I place entire confidence in your valour. I have 
extended the limits of your country;' but I now see that I have not done 
enough. Hereafter, I will render you so great, that, to sustain a war against 
Austria, you wfil no longer 'have need of my assistance. Two hundred years 
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leisurelj performing the various movements assigned to 
them, ’vith a view to the concentration of their ti’oops 
for the morrow, when they were simultaneously attacked 
at all points hy the enemy, who passed at once from 
cautious defensive to furious offensive operations. Tliey 
made, in consequence, but a feeble resistance ; or rather, 
they were attacked at so many different points, and so 
much ill detail, that no one general could take njmn him- 
self the responsibility of halting to give battle, i'hc day 
was a sort of running fight, in many detached places, 
rather than a regular engagement. It proved, however, 
very disastrous to the Austrians. Thierry, whose troops 
had not recovered the rout of the preceding day, assailed 
by Lannes with greatly superior forces, was thrown back 
in confusion upon Hiller’s troops at Rottenburg, who, 
coming up in liaste from Mainburg, instead of arresting, 
increa.sed the general disorder, and the whole were tlriven 
across the bridge of the Laber, which Lannes traversed 
with bayonct.s fixed and colours flying. The Prince of 
Rcass and Bianchi, attacked in front by licfebvrc, and in 
flank by Vandamme with the Wurteinbergers, deemed 
themselves fortunate in being able to e.scii[ic to Pfelfen- 
hausen without any serious loss ; whither they were 
immediately followed by the Archduke Jjoni.^?, who Inul 
been driven from the bridge of Siegonburg, cIo.sely pur- 
sued by Wrede and the Bavarians, who, on this occasion, 
emulated the vigour and rapidity of the French troops. 
The Austrians were not routed at an}- j[)oint, and no 
artillery was taken ; nevertheless, they had to lament the 
loss of eight thousand men ; the Archduke's communica - 
tious with Landshut were thrown open to the enemy ; ^ 

the Bavarian baimers, protected hj Wmam, wistetl Aiwtrirt ; now \vc are on 
the march for Vienna, whore we sWI pumsh her for the mkchkf which hU* 
has always done to yonr forefathers. Austria 'hitencletl to have partilioita! 
your mmiitf into baronies, and divided yon among her regiments. IkvarSaiw* 
this war is the last w^hich you will have to sustetn ugaimi your eisemici^ : 
attack them with the bayonet, and anmhOate ihoinf — XiiiSArBr.Ai' vil 
2S0, 281. 
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they had been deprived of the advantages of the initiative ; 
and, what is of incalculable importance, had been unsuc- 
cessful in the first considerable action of the campaign. 

Napoleon was not slow in following up the important 
blow thus struck in the outset of operations. His great 
object was to throw himself upon the Archduke’s com- 
munications ; and the success thus gained against the 
covering corps of Prince Louis, by opening up the great 
road to Landshut, rendered that undertaking an easy task. 
To cover the movement, and distract the Archduke’s atten- 
tion, Davoust received orders to threaten the enemy on 
the side of Ratisbon, where the bulk of their forces was 
assembled ; but the serious operations were conducted by 
the Emperor in person, against the retiring columns of 
Hiller, Bianchi, and the Archduke Louis. Uniting their 
shattered troops, these generals had fallen back in the 
direction of Landshut, in the hopes of preserving that 
important passage in the rear, with the immense stores 
of baggage and ammunition which it contained, from 
the attacks of the enemy. Thither, however, they were 
instantly followed by Napoleon, who, putting himself on 
horseback at daybreak on the 21st, moved every dis- 
posable bayonet and sabre in the direction of Landshut ; 
while Massena, on his right, still fiuther in advance, 
manoeuvred in such a way, between Pfaifenhofen and 
Mosburg, as to render a retreat upon Landshut a matter 
of absolute necessity to the Austrians, to prevent their 
communications being instantly cut off. At the same 
time Davoust, on the left, was to engage the attention of 
the Archduke Charles so completely as to prevent liim 
from rendering any effectual assistance.^ 

These movements, admirably combined, and executed 
with uncommon vigour and precision, proved completely 
successful. The rearguard of the Archduke Louis, warmly 
attacked on different occasions during the night, was 
thrown back in disorder in the morning on Furtli and 
Arth, by roads already choked with baggage waggons 
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and all the immense matiriel of the Austrian grand 

army. Their confusion became altogether inextricable 

when they approached the Talley of the Isar and the 
environs of Landshut, which are traversed only by two 
chaussfes, passing for a considerable distance on the 
western side through low swamps, altogetlier inipassalik* 
for artillery or chariots. To strcijgthcn the rearguard 
while the retiring columns were detiling tlirongh these 
perilous straits, Hiller ordered General Vincent to liold 
firm with the cavalry at their entrance. But at that vi*ry 
moment Napoleon, accompanied by a poAverful train of 
artillery, and the cuirassiers of Nansouty, arrived on the 
ground, and instantly, under cover of a tremendous fire 
of cannon, the French horse advanced to the charge. 
Vincent’s dragoons were unable to tvithstand the shock; 
horse, foot, and cannon were thrown together in tvild 
disorder on the clnuiss^cs, and u vast quantity of artillery 
and baggage abandoned by the Austrians, Avho crowdetl 
in uttef disorder into Landshut. But even beliint! its 
ramparts they were no huigor in safety ; for »ui the .sune 
morning Massena had gaiiu’d possession of the luhlge of 
Mosburg, and was rapidly advancing, agreeably to his 
orders, down the right, or eastern bank of the Isar. 
Alarmed by his approach, the Austrian.^ put the torch 
to the long wooden bridge wliieh leads into the town, 
and kept up a heavy fire upon it from the neighbouring 
houses and churches. General Vlouton. however, at the 
head of the Frendi grenadiers, advanced liirough a 
shoAA’er of balls, amidst the liames, to the })orteullis. 
which was speedily demolished, and the heroic assaihiJit-s 
burst into the town. Hiller now only fouglit to gain 
time to draw off his artillery and cliaritB.s ; Init sudi 
wa.s tlie rapidity of Massena’s advance, whose deii.Hc 
column.s now’ covered the opposite side of the river, i>- 
and had reached to within a mile of the town, that a jx' I’ri. 
large part of them required to be sacrificed,^ The Sgha 
Austrian general at length, after having made a nsost 
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they had been deprived of the advantages of the initiative ; 
and, v^hat is of incalculable importance, had been unsuc- 
cessful in the first considerable action of the campaign. 

Napoleon was not slow in following up the important 
blow thus struck in the outset of operations. His great 
object was to throw himself upon the Archduke’s com- 
munications; and the success thus gained against the 
covering corps of Prince Louis, by opening up the great 
road to Landshut, rendered that undertaking an ea.sy task. 
To cover the movement, and distract the Archduke’s atten- 
tion, Davoust received orders to threaten the enemy on 
the side of Ratisbon, where the bulk of their forces was 
assembled ; but the serious operations were conducted by 
the Emperor in person, against the retiring columns of 
Hiller, Bianchi, and the Archduke Louis. Uniting their 
shattered troops, these genei'als had fallen back in the 
direction of Landshut, in the hopes of preserving that 
important passage in the rear, with the immense stores 
of baggage and ammunition which it contained, from 
the attacks of the enemy. Thither, however, they wore 
instantly followed by Napoleon, who, putting himself on 
horseback at daybreak on the 21st, moved every dis- 
posable bayonet and sabre in the direction of Landshut ; 
while Massena, on his right, still further in advance, 
mancBuvred in such a way, between PfafFenliofen and 
Mosburg, as to render a retreat upon Landislmt a matter 
of absolute necessity to the Austrians, to prevent their 
communications being instantly cut off. At the same 
time Davonst, on the left, was to engage the attention of 
the Archduke Charles so completely as to prevent him 
from rendering any effectual assistance.^ 

These movements, admirably combined, and executed 
with uncommon vigour and precision, proved completely 
successful. The rearguard of the Archduke Louis, warmly 
attacked on different occasions during the night, was 
thrown back in disorder in the morning on Furtli and 
Arth, by , .roads already choked with baggage waggons 
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and all the immense of the Austrian grand 

army. Their confusion became altogether inextricable 1 _ 

when they approached the Talley of the Isar and the 
environs of Landshut, which are traversed only by two . 
chauss^es, passing for a considerable distance on the 
western side through low swamps, altogether impassable 
for artillery or chariots. To strengthen the rearguard 
while the retiring columns were defiling tlirough these 
perilous straits, Hiller ordered General Vincent to hold 
firm with the cavalry at their entrance. But at that very 
moment Napoleon, accompanied by a powerful train of 
artilleiy, and the cuirassiers of Nansouty, arrived on the 
ground, and instantly, under cover of a tremendous fire 
of cannon, the French horse advanced to the charge. 
Vincent’s dragoons were unable to withstand the shock; 
horse, foot, and cannon were thrown together in wild 
disorder on the chauss^es, and a vast quantity of artillery 
and baggage abandoned by the Austrians, who crowded 
in utter disorder into Landshut. But even behind its 
ramparts they were no longer in safety ; for on the same 
morning Massena had gained possession of the bridge of 
Mosburg, and was rapidly advancing, agreeably to his 
orders, down the right, or eastern bank of the Isar. 
Alarmed by his approach, the Austrians put the torch 
to the long wooden bridge which leads into the town, 
and kept up a heavy fire upon it from the neighbouring 
houses and churches. General Mouton, however, at the 
head of the French grenadiers, advanced through a 
shower of balls, amidst the flames, to the portcullis, 
which was speedily demolished, and the heroic assailants 
burst into the town. Hiller now only fought to gain 
time to draw off his artillery and chariots ; but such 
was the rapidity of Massena’s advance, whose dense 
columns now covered the opposite side of the river, 
and had reached to within a mile of the town, that a I'o, 171. 
large part of them required to be sacrificed.^ The 
Austrian general at length, after having made a most 
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gallant resistance, drew off towards tlie Inn in the direc- 
tion of Getting, where he crossed on the following daj, 
having lost nearly six thousand men, tweuty-fiTe pieces of 
cannon, six hundred ammunition w'aggons, a pontoon 
train, and an enormous quantity of baggage, in this 
disastrous affair. * 

The task assigned to Davoust, while Napoleon was in 
this manner destroying the left wing of the Imperialists, 
and laying bare their vital line of communications to 
Landshut and the Inn, was to occupy the attention of 
the Archduke Charles, who with the whole centre of the 
army had diverged to Ratisbon, in order to make him- 
self master of the important bridge at that place, and 
open up a communication with the two corps of Klenaii 
and Bellegarde on the opposite side of the Danube. 
Rightly judging that the best way to inqiose upon 
his adversary, and inspire him with a mistaken idea 
of his own strength, was to assume the offensive, the 
French marshal;, early on the morning of the 21st, com- 
menced an attack in the woody country which lies on the 
banks of the Laber, and after a warm contest drove 
Hohenzollern’s Austrians across that river. Though their 
positions were strong, and their forces numerous, yet 
Hohenzollern was so much deceived by the vivacity of 
the French attack, and by the idea that two divisions of 
their army would never have ventured, unsupported, to 
hazard an assault upon the dense masses of his own and 
Rosenberg’s corps, that he never doubted that it was onh' 
a part of a general movement to pierce the Austrian 
centre, and that he would soon have Napoleon tlnmdering 
on his flank. Rosenberg’s corps, accordingly, at noon fell 

A singular trait oflieroism occurred on this occasion on the inn uf an 
Austrian grenadier, which is recorded with generous eulogy by the French 
historian Pelet. Two companies of Austrian grenadiers of I'euchmcistcr were 
closely pursued by the French cavaliy, and on the point being 
A grenadier ran to an ammunition waggon and set it on fire ; Ise was 
blown up with it : but the explosion, and the admiration wlucli tiu:* 
action inspired in the pursuers, arrested the pursuit, and saved Ids coni* 
rades.-~-STUTTERHiSiM, 108 ; Pelet, h. 48. 
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back and took up a new position on the left bank of tke 
Labor, between that river and Laichling; and Hohenzol- 
lern, having descended the right bank of the river to 
Echiniihl, and recrossed there with the greater part of his 
men, forty thousand Austrian foot and five thousand horse 
were in two hours collected there, where they were soon 
assailed by thii’ty-five thousand French and Bavarians, 
-^nder Davoust, Lefebvre, and Montbrun, whom the 
Emperor, after the victory of Abensberg, had detached 
to assist in that quarter, while he himself followed up his 
decisive successes against Hiller at Landshut. The action 
was warmly contested till nightfall, when both parties 
maintained their positions ; and though each had to 
lament the loss of three thousand men killed and 
wounded, both claimed the victory. But, as the opera- 
tions of Davoust were intended rather as a feint than 
a serious attack, and they had completely the desired 
eifect of preventing any reinforcements being sent from 
the centre to the left wing under Hiller, then in the 
act of being crushed by the overwhelming legions of 
the Emperor, the French with reason claimed the 
advantage.^ 

While these important events were shaking the 
Austrian left wing and centre, the Archduke Charles with 
the main strength of the army was pressing the attack on 
Ratisbon. That town, commanding the only stone bridge 
over the Danube below’ Ulm, and opening up a direct 
communication with the twm Austrian corps on its 
northern bank, w’as at all times a point of consequence. 
But it had now become, unknown to the Austrians, of 
incalculable importance, as affording the only line of retreat 
for the army, now that its communication with the Inn 
was cut off by the capture of Landshut, and the alarming 
progress of the Empei’or on the left. Fully sensible of 
the value of such an acquisition, the Archduke, as soon as 
Davoust had left the town, ordered Kollow’rath to attack 
it on the northern, and Lichtenstein on the southern side. 

TOL. Till. . 2u 
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The former quietly obeyed his orders, and appeared on 
the 19th in great strength in the Tillages at the northern 
extremity of the bridge, which were carried by assault. 
Soon after, a dense column burst open the gates, and 
advanced by the great street to the northern end of the 
bridge; but, being there stopped by the palisades, and 
severely galled by a cross-fire from the houses, it was 
obliged to retire after sustaining a severe loss. In the 
afternoon, however, Lichtenstein, with the advanced 
guard of the grand Austrian army, approached from 
the southern side, and attempts were made by tlie 
French garrison to destroy the bridge. But that solid 
structure, the work of the Romans, composed of large 
blocks of stone strongly cemented by Pozzuolo cement, 
was still, after having stood for seventeen hundred years, 
so firm, that it resisted all attempts at demolition by 
ordinary implements ; and the powder of the garrison 
was so much exhausted, that they had not the means of 
blowing it up. Deeming resistance impracticable, and 
having nearly expended his ammunition, the French 
colonel surrendered at discretion. Thus were the successes 
in the shock of these two redoubtable antagonists in some 
degree balanced; for, if the French had gained possession 
of Landshut, and the communications of the grand Aus- 
trian army with Vienna, they had lost Ratisbon, the key 
to both banks of the Danube ; and, if they had five 
thousand prisoners to exhibit, taken in the combats of 
Abensberg and Landshut, the Austrians could point with 
exultation to the unusual spectacle of an entire regiment, 
nearly three thousand strong, with its eagle and standards, 
which had fallen into their hands. ^ 

Matters were now evidently approaching a crisis 
between the Archduke and Napoleon, and both the.se able 
generals concentrated their forces, to engage in it witli 
advantage. Conceiving that the French Emperor was 
at a distance, following up his successes against Hiller, 
the Austrian general resumed the movement toward-s 
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Neustadt, wliicla lie had so unhappily abandoned three 
days before, and having brought Kollovi'ath, vith his 
whole corps, over to the southern bank of the Danube, 
concentrated eighty thousand men between Abensberg 
and Ratisbon ; Bellegarde, with his corps, above twenty- 
five thousand strong, was so far removed, without any 
assignable reason, that he could not approach neai’er on 
that day to the scene of action than Stadt-am-Hoff, at 
the northern end of the bridge of Ratisbon. The eighty 
thousand men, however, whom he had assembled, would 
in ail probability have been able to make head against 
all the forces which Napoleon could bring against them, 
were it not that, instead of grouping them together in 
one field, the Archduke moved Kollowrath and Lichten- 
stein, forty thousand strong, on the great road to Neu- 
stadt, by the defile of Abach, which Davoust had previously 
traversed, throiving thus the weight of his forces against 
the French left, and intending to menace their rear and 
communications, in the same way as they had done with 
the Austrian left, by the capture of Landshut. But 
Napoleon was in too great strength to be disquieted by 
such a demonstration, and leaving only a curtain of light 
troops to retard the advance of the Austrians in that 
direction, he concentrated all his forces to bear down 
upon their centre at Echmuhl and Laichling, the scene 
of such obstinate fighting on the preceding day. At day- 
break on the 22d the Emperor set out from Landshut, 
taking with him the whole of Lannes’ and the greater 
part of Massena’s corps, the Wiirtembergers, the reserve 
under Oudinot, which, coming up from the rear, received 
in the night tliat direction, and the Guards and cuirassiers 
just arrived from Spain. Thus one-half of the Archduke’s 
army, under Rosenberg and Hohenzollern, not forty 
thousand strong, was to be exposed to the blows of above 
seventy-five thousand French, flushed with victory, and 
led on by the Emperor in person.^ 

The Austrians, waiting for the aixival of Kollowrath’s 
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CHAP, corps frora tlie north of the Danube, were not in a 
condition to prosecute their offensive movement against the 
1809. French left, till after mid-day. They had arrived at the 
Description defile of Abach, however, and were driving the light 
efbattfe!’*^ ti’oops of Davoust before them, when a loud cannonade 
— on the extreme left announced the arrival of the Emperor 
Plate S5. on that Weakly guarded part of the line. As they 
arrived on the top of the hills of Lintach, which separate 
the valley of the Isar from that of the Laber, the French, 
who came up from Landshut, beheld the field of battle 
stretched out like a map before them. From the manshy 
meadows which bordeiod the shores of the Laber, rose a 
succession of hills, one above another, in the form of an 
amphitheatre, with their slopes cultivated and diversified 
by hamlets, and beautiful forests clothing the higher 
ground. The villages of Echmiihl and Laichling, sepa- 
rated by a large copsewood, appeared in view, with the 
great road to Ratisbon winding up the acclivities behind 
them. The meadows were green with the first colours of 
spring; the osiers and willows which fringed the strcaims 
that intersected them were just bursting into leaf; and 
the trees which bordered the roadside already cast an 
agreeable shade upon the dusty and beaten highway 
which lay beneath their boughs. The French soldiers 
involuntarily paused as they arrived at the summit, to 
gaze on this varied and interesting scene ; but soon other 
emotions than those of admiration of nature swelled the 
breasts of the warlike multitude who thronged to tlie 
spot. In the intervals of these woods artilleiy was 
to be seen ; amidst those villages standards were 
visible; and long white lines, with the glancing of 
helmets and bayonets on the higher ground, sliowcd 
the columns of Rosenberg and llohenzollorii already 
in battle array, in very advantageous positions, on 
ipei.ii.76, tbe opposite side of the valley.^ Joyfully the I'rcnch 
troops descended into the low grounds ; while tlie 
Emperor galloped to the front, and, hastily surveying 
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tlie splendid but intricate scene, immediately formed his 
plan of attack. ^ ^ ^ 

The plan of Napoleon was to cut the Austrians off 
from their ’whole remaining communications with the Battle of 
Isar and Inn, and, by throwing them back upon Ratisbon Aprusa 
and Bohemia as their only line of retreat, sever them 
entirely from the support and protection of Vienna. 

With this view he began the action, advancing his right 
in great strength under Lannes, who commanded the 
divisions Gudin and St Hilaire, belonging to Davoust’s 
corps, who soon commenced a furious attack upon the 
Austrian left, which his great superiority of force enabled 
him to turn and drive back. At the same time, the 
Wiirtembergers were brought up to the attack of 
Echmithl in the centre ; but the treniendous fire of the 
Austrian batteries at that point so shattered their ranks, 
thatj though repeatedly brought again to the charge by 
their French officers, they were always repulsed, and sus- 
tained a very heavy loss. Finding that the village 
could not be carried by an attack in front, Lannes 
detached the division Gudin, wdiich assailed in flank the 
guns that protected it : this rendered it necessary to 
draw back the artilleiy, or point them in another direc- 
tion ; and, aided by this diversion, the Wiirtembergers 
at length dislodged their antagonists from this important 
post. At the same time Davoust resumed the offensive 
on the side of Abach, and, by a vigorous effort, made 
himself master of Uuter Laichling and the w'oods which 
adjoin it, so as to prevent the enemy from drawing 
any support from that quarter to the left, which was 
principally menaced. The corjis of Rosenberg, placed 
on the high grounds between Echmiihl and Laichling, 
was now hard pressed, being assailed by the Wiirtem- 
bergers under Vandamme, who issued from the former 
village on the one side, and the victorious troops of 
Davoust, who debouched with loud shouts from the 
latter on the other. But these brave men, fronting both 
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^ays, presented an invincible resistance to the enemy ; 
the repeated charges of the Bavarian horse against their 
guns were bafled by the valour of the Austrian cuiras- 
siers ; and the battle wore a doubtful aspect in tliat 
quarter, when intelligence arrived that Lannes had made 
himself master of a battery of sixteen guns on tlic left, 
after sabring the cannoneers, who gloriously fell beside 
their piecesd 

Rightly supposing that the Archduke wotild suspend 
his attack on the right, in consequence of this check on 
the left, against which the constantly increasing masses 
of the enemy were now concentrating, and that a general 
retreat would take place, Napoleon conceived that the 
decisive moment had arrived, and therefore brought up 
the reserve cavalry, which hitherto had not taken a part 
in the action, and sent it forward, at a rapid pace, along 
the high-road to Ratisbon, to harass their retreat. At 
the same time a general advance took place along the 
whole line; Lannes on the right, Lefebvre and Van- 
damme in the centre, Davoust on the left, Massena and 
Oudinot, with the Guards, in reserve. Orders to fall back 
were now given by the Archduke, or rather a change of 
front took place, the left retiring rapidly, and the whole 
wheeling back to a certain degree on the pivot of tlio 
right, which held firm at Abach, so as to present a new 
front oblique to the former, but still barring the great 
road to Ratisbon to the enemy. His troops were dis- 
posed in echelon, from Santing to Isling, in a sort of 
column parallel to the highway, at the distance of a 
mile and a half from it ; while on that chaussec he left 
only the grenadiers, who were still untouched, and, in the 
rear of all, the undaunted cuirassiers. These dispositions, 
though based on the abandonment of the field of battle 
and the victory to his antagonists, were admirably calcu- 
lated to preserve the troops from disaster in the hazardous 
operation of retiring before a victorious enemy — the great 
object to vrhichthe attention of the Archduke was always 
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directed. The moTements on the part of the Imperialists 
were at first performed with firmness and regularity ; but 
by degrees their infantry fell into confusion, in consequence 
of the frequent woods which interrupted their line of 
march, and the close pursuit of the enemy, which pre- 
vented the ranks, once broken, from being ever thoroughly 
regained.^ 

The consequences might have been disastrous in the 
level and open plains which occurred when the retiring 
columns approached the Danube, had not the Archduke 
placed twelve squadrons of the Emperor’s cuirassiers and 
a lai'ge body of hussars in front of Eglofsheim, which was 
garrisoned by six battalions of grenadiers, and supported 
by several powerful batteries. As the pursuing columns 
approached this imposing mass of cavalry, they paused 
till the French horse came up in sufficient strength to 
hazard an engagement ; a variety of charges of hussars 
then took place on both sides, with various success ; 
but at length the magnificent Austrian cuirassiers bore 
down with apparently irresistible force upon their pur- 
suers. The French light horse could not withstand 
the shock, and were quickly dispersed ; but their cuir- 
assiers came u]^, and then two rival bodies, heavily 
armed, equally brave, equally disciplined, engaged in 
mortal combat. So vehement was the onset, so nearly 
matched the strength of the combatants, so tremendous 
the conflict, that both parties, as if by mutual consent, 
suspended their fire to await its issue ; the roar of the 
musketry subsided, even the heavy booming of the artil- 
lery ceased, and from the mffi^e was heard only, as from 
the battles of the knights of old,^ * the loud clang of the 

Avyh xAQvStaV 
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CHAP, g’n'ords ringing on tlie helmets and cuirasses of the daimt- 
less antagonists. . 

1809. ggj contest was still undecided ; tlie 

inwhifitiie moon I’ose on the deadly strife, and amidst Iscr silvery 
rays, fire was struck on all sides by the steel upon the 
fvSrown. armour, and dazzling sparks flew around the combatants, 
as if a thousand anvils were at once ringing under the 
blows of the forgers. Nothing could overcome the heroic 
courage of the Imperialists; but their equipment was not 
equal to that of their opponents, and in close fight the 
Austrian horsemen, whose front only was coverecl, were 
not an adequate match for the cuirassiers of Napoleon, 
whose armour went entirely round their body. After a 
desperate struggle, their numbers were so reduced that 
they were unable any longer to make head against the 
enemy, and leaving two-thirds of their number on the 
field, they were driven in disorder along the chaussec 
towards Ratisbon. But their heroic stand, however fatal 
to themselves, proved the salvation of the army. During 
the engagement, the artillery and infantry withdrew iu 
safety to the rear ; and Napoleon, who perceived that the 
Archduke had brought up the reserve under Lichtenstein, 
, 146 which had not yet been engaged, dreading a reverse like 

151 . Pei.il. that which befell the Austrians in similar circumstances 

85, 94, Join. n /r i i t i t • 

iii. 174 , 175 . at Marengo, reluctantly, and against the earnest adi ice of 
s^’ ’ Lannes, gave orders for the army to halt, and bivouac on 
the ground which they occupied.^ 

The situation of the Archduke was now very critical — 
TheArct wltli a victorious army, headed by Napoleon, in hfe front, 
treats across and the broad Danube, traversed only by tlie .single 
MdaS"’ bridge of Ratisbon, in his rear. By bringing up hi.s 
Watakea foyggg opposite side of the river, and 

Breach, concentrating his troops from Aback and the riglit, he 
was still in a situation to compensate the lo.sses of tlie 
day, and give battle;, with eighty thousand admirable 
troops in front of Ratisbon.* But that field was cmi- 

He liad sixty thousand xAm around the walls of Ratisbon the night nkcr 
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neiitly hazardous, for a serious disaster sustained there 
might lead to total ruin; and his army Yras not only 
extremely fatigued by the constant combats and marches 
of fire successive days, but considerably affected in its 
spirit by the reverses it had experienced, and seriously 
•weakened by the loss of the reserve parks and ammu- 
nition train at Landshut. Five thousand men had been 
killed and wounded, and seven thousand made prisoners 
in the battle which had just terminated, besides twelve 
standards and sixteen pieces of cannon, taken by the 
enemy. Though Lichtenstein’s corps much more than 
supplied these losses, yet the French Guards had just 
arrived on the field from Spain, and Massena’s corps, 
and Oudinot’s grenadiers, which had not been engaged at 
all, were certain to bear the brunt of the next battle 
vvhich might ensue. Influenced by these considerations, 
the Archduke resolved to retire during the night, and 
restore the spirit and recruit the losses of his army in 
Bohemia, before again engaging in active operations. 
A bridge of boats was immediately thrown over the 
Danube, some miles above Ratisbon, and over it and the 
bridge at that town the army defiled without inter- 
mission the whole night. With such expedition and 
order was this critical operation conducted, that before 
nine o’clock on the following morning, not only were 
almost all the soldiers, but nearly all the guns, chariots, 
and ammunition waggons, safely on the other side. When 
the French, who, from the large watch-fires kept up on 
the enemy’s lines diu'ing the night, supposed a decisive 
battle was intended for the ensuing day, stood to their 
arms in the morning, they beheld with astonishment the 
whole plain of Ratisbon deserted, except by a few 
broken waggons or gun-carriages,^ and saw only in the 
extreme distance dense masses of cavalry protecting 

tli€ battle : Ineliiding Bellegarcle’s corps, whicli was still on tbe otlier side of 
tbo Bamxbc, tbe total force was about eighty thousand. — S tutteeheim, 159 ; 
and MS, Cormimideme, 
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the retreat of the last trains within the walls of Ratis- 
bon/-'- ^ * 

No sooner did NapoMn discover that the Archduke 
had withdrawn the bulk of his foi’ces during the night, 
than he moved forward the whole cavalry to attack- the 
rearguard, drawn up in front of Ratisbon. Notwithstand- 
ing all their efforts, they could not prevent great confusion 
occurring as the last of the carriages withdrew’ into the 
. town ; and nearly a thousand brave horsemen there sacri- 
ficed themselves for the safety of the rest of thl'ajrihy^ 
The screen of cavalry which was draw’n up i-onnd the 
bridge of boats happily concealed its existence from tln^ 
enemy till the troops were all over; but the pontoon:? 
themselves w’ere burned, or fell into the hands of the > 
victors. At length, the rearguard was all withdrawm* 
within the walls of Ratisbon, the gates closed, and the 
ramparts lined with infantry. Napoleon at noon arrived 
on the spot, and in his anxiety to press the assault,* 
approached so near the walls that a musket-ball strucB*i 
him on the right foot, and occasioned a considerable yon- 
tusion. The pain obliged him to dismount from his 
horse; the report spread that the Einpcror was wounded; 
and instantly the soldiers broke from their ranks, and 
leaving their muskets, their guns, their horses, crowded 
round their beloved chief. Regardless of the canncm-blills 
which fell among the dense group, fifteen thousand m«s||p 
of all arms hastened to the spot, every one forgetting hk 
own danger in intense anxiety concerning their general? . 
welfare. After a few minutes, the Emperor agai^ 


^ The French lost in the battle of EchmuH about six thousaiKl men. The 
bulletin stated the general loss from the opening of tbc eainpuign^ at hvelvo 
hundred killed, and four thousand wounded; which according to their ufuial 
proportion of admitting only a fourth part of its real amount, would nuake 
about twenty thousand men, which was probably Tory near the mark. Th@ 
Austrians, in the whole five days, lost in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
thirty thousand, and one hundred pieces of cannon. — Sec First Bislktinf 24tk 
April 1809 ; Pelet, ii, 99 ,* and Grunb’s Chrrmpondmeef a copy of which 
author obtained firom the Impeml .archlYes at Vienna, through the kiiiAie^r 
of his rained friend, Captain Basil Haih 
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mounted Ms liorse; a rapturous cheer from the warlike chap. 
multitude announced the joyful event to the army; and 
soon the rolling of the »drums itfd clang of the trumpets 
recalled the soldiers in all directions to their arms. But 
the ^in was so great that, after he retired to his tent, S7.^pd.'uf’ 
notwithstanding all his fortitude, Napoleon swooned 
away. The wound, however, was not attended Avith any i- is2. 
serious consequences.^* 

This perilous incident retarded only for a few minutes 
jj^he pt^ress of the attack. Lannes, who directed the ^ssadtof 
operations, perceh-ing a large house which rested against 
rine rampart, pointed several guns against its walls, A^ich 
*^eedily reduced them to ruins, and formed a sort of 
K breach, by' which access might be obtained to the summit. 
fiT heavy fire, how'ever, was kept up from the rampart, 
which rendered the crossing of the glacis highly danger- 
ous, and for long no soldiers could be found aaMo would 


’incur the hazard. Impatient of the delay. Marshal 
j^fjauues seized a scaling-ladder, and himself ran forward 
(r^r the perilous space, swept in every part by the 
ehi^y’s balls. “ You shall see,” said he, " that your 
^ marshal is still a grenadier.” Animated by his example, 
the troops rushed on, cleared the glacis, leaped into the 
ditch, and, croAvding up the breach formed by the ruined 
hoiise,|; forced their way into the place ; Labbdoyeeb, 
gteerved for a melancholy fate in future times, Avas the 
^^.man Avho was seen on the summit. The troops now 
lolloAred rapidly into the town : the gates, attacked in 
^ank, Avere seized and opened, and the streets filled wdth 
a multitude of fierce assailants. Still the Hungarian 
^grenadiers maintained their resistance : slowly retiring 
towards the bridge, they kept up an incessant discharge 
j|Upon their pursuers; the houses took fire in the conflict; 
thot ammunition waggons were only rescued from the 

* A parallel mcident iiappened to Hannibal at the siege of Saguntum. Ut 
ero Hannibal ipse, dum niurum incautius subit, adversuin femur tragula gra- 
ictus cecidit : tanta circa fuga ac trepidatio fuit, ut non multum abesset, 
'’quin opera ac viiieoe desererentur.” — L ity, xxi. 7. 
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flames by tbe united eflFbrts of both fi-iends and foes ; and, 
after losing half then' numbers in the desperate strife, 
they reached the bamcades of tlie bridge, ^There the can- 
nonade from the opposite side was so violent as to render 
all further pursuit impossible. The Fi’ench headqiiaitcrs 
were established for the night in the convent of Pnill, 
under the walls; in the course of it, the bridge was 
evacuated ; and, next day, the Austrian rearguard 
was discovered beyond Stadt-am-hoiF, covering tlie 
retreat of the army to the woody heights of the Boh- 
merwald.^ 

The advantages gained by these brilliant operations to 
Napoleon were very great. Twelve days only had elapsed 
since he left Paris; and already he had reassembled the 
army after its imprudent dispersion by Berthiez’, com- 
bated the Austrians on four successive days, separated 
Hiller and the Archduke Louis from the Archduke 
Charles, thrown the two former hack upon the Inn, in 
too inconsiderable strength to be able to cover Vienna, and 
driven the latter to an eccentric retreat into the Bohe- 
mian mountains. Thirty thousand Austrians Lad fallen 
or been made prisoners in these disastrous engagemellt.s ; 
a hundi’ed pieces of cannon, six hundred aJiimuiiition 
waggons, two pontoon trains, and an immense quantity of 
baggage taken; and the spirit of the vaiujuishcd so 
thoroughly broken as to render them incapable, lor some 
time, of engaging in active opei’atious. The z'oad to 
Vienna lay open to the conqueror ; it was a matter uf 
mere convenience to him when ho should step forward 
and seize the capital of the monarchy, its magiiilicent 
arsenal, and boundless resources of every kind. Twenlj' 
thousand men were lost to the French army ; hi'it what 
were they amongst such a host, and what szich a diminU' 
tion compared to the incalculable moral influence upon 
his own troops and those of his allies, in consequence of 
such a series of successes at the very outset of tlie cam- 
paign!^ ’.tf ever the words of Csesar, Veni, vkii, vici, 
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were applicable to a modern conqueror, they might haye chap. 

been used by Napoleon on this occasion. i— 

It was by indefatigable activity, and the nicest calcu- 
lation of time, that these astonishing results had been Tte^iniefe- 
obtaiued ; and never had the Emperor displayed in a more of Na- 
striking manner the untiling energy of his character. his soldiers 
Unwearied by a rapid journey, night and day, for sis pSno^ai 
successive days, from Paris, he no sooner arrived at Donau- “4- 
worth than he began the incessant questioning and cor- 
1‘espondence, which, with him, were the invariable preludes 
to great achievements. His letters to his lieutenants, 
during the next five days, would of themselves make a 
volume. His calculation of time was so exact, and the 
habits of precise obedience on the part of his generals so 
complete, that his divisions invariably arrived on the 
ground assigned them at the very moment on which he 
relied, and when their operation was required; and 
generally again marched and combated on the day fol- 
lowing, without any intermediate repose. By this means, 
though his forces were not, upon the whole, more nume- 
roa§, at least at that period, than those of the Austrians, 
th^ were almost always greatly superior at the point of 
attack. Nor did the Emperor shun the fatigue which 
he thus imposed upon his soldiers : on the contrary, not 
one of them underwent anything like the mental and 
bodily labour to which he subjected himself. From the 
morning of the 19th, when the battle of Abensberg began, 
till the night of the 23d, when that of Ratisbon termi- 
nated, he was on horseback, or dictating letters, at least 
eighteen hours a-day ; he had outstripped his owm saddle- 
horses by the rapidity of his journey, and knocked up 
those of the King of Bavaria, by the fatigue they had 
undergone. When all around him were i*eady to drop 
down with exhaustion, ho began to read and dictate , „ . 
despatches, and sat up half the night receiving reports s3,59^Thib. 
from the generals and marshals, and completing the u i 2 o,'i‘n.’ 
directions for the succeeding day.^ He has himself told 
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US, that his manoeuTres at this period in Bayaria -^’ere 
the most brilliant of his life ;* and 'R'ithout going the 
length of so extraordinary an eulogium, it may safely be 
affirmed that they never were excelled by the operations 
either of himself or any other general. 

On the day following, the Emperor reviewed a great 
part of his army at Ratisbon, and one of those imposing 
spectacles was exhibited wbich, almost as much as his 
military talents, contributed to his astonishing successes. 
As each regiment defiled before him, Napoleon demanded 
from the colonel who were the most deserving among the 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates, and in 
presence of the army conferred on them the honours and 
distinctions assigned to them. On these interesting occa- 
sions he himself decided on every case, and often conferred 
the reward on a common soldier, in preference to those 
of higher grade who were recommended. He recognised 
some of the veterans of Marengo or the Pyramids as they 
were presented to him, and when conferring the cross, gave 
them a signal of recognition by a slight tap on the cheek 
or clap on the shoulder, accompanied by a kind expression, 
as, “ I make you a baron or a chevalier." One of these 
veterans, on being presented, asked the Emperor if he 

* Tlie greatest military manceuvres I ever executed, aud for ■vvldcli I 
give myself most credit, were performed at Eelimubl, aiul wei’e iiifiidtely 
superior to those at Mai'engo, or to any other of my actions."'' thi.N. day, 

I heard the Emperor repeat w’hat I had often previously lieard him .-ay, tliat 
the finest manoeuvres of his life were those which preceded the Iruttle of 
Echmiihl.” — Las Cases, y. 168 , 169 . 

The details of the grounds on which this striking opinion is formed, are 
thus given by Pelet, and quoted by Las Cases : In four days of co 2 iil.aus autl 
manoeuvres were completed the destinies of the Austrian army — of that uriiiy 
recently so numerous and arrogant, the most formidahle and ])C*ifeet!y 
equipped which Austila had ever sent forth. By his fir.st 
leon had organised the plan of his great battle, secured his ouipM-!-, and 
reconnoitred the ground for a battle in front of Augsburg, uecoriliny lo the 
direction which the enemy’s columns seemed disposed to take. He had vonv' t ed 
the false dispositions of Berthier, and collected his force.s iu .sucii masses oti 
each wing, as to preclude the danger which he had induced. On the l^?ih 
April he arrived on the ground., and made his dispositions, and mmmmced 
that in three days all would be smcOmplished : on the 19th it cominenred,, ur.d 
the junction of the wings took place under the cannon of the Archduke : on 
the 20th, he broke the enemy’s centre at Abensberg,,mid entirely sepfumted 
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did not remember Mm. “ Ho'W' .sbouM I I” ans'wered 
Napoleon. “ It was I,” replied tbe soldier, “ who in tbe 
desert of Syria, at the moment of your utmost necessity, 
gave you a portion of my rations.” Napoleon at once 
recognised him, and said, “ Oh! I recollect you perfectly, 
and make you a cheTalier, with an annual endowment of 
twelve hundred francs,” (£ 50 .) These heaif-thrilling 
scenes excited the usual ' transports among the French 
soldiers ; but on the troops of the Confederation, upon 
whom honours and bounties were wisely and profusely 
showered, and to whom they were perfectly new, they 
produced an unbounded impression. It then appeai*ed 
how strongly the German heart was capable of being 
moved by those appeals to honour and generous feeling, 
of which the Allied sovereigns in after times so largely 
availed themselves. At the same time, forty of the most 
deserving of the 65th regiment, which had capitulated at 
Ratisbon, were admitted into the Old Guai'd, to show 
that the Emperor entertained no displeasure at that 
corps for that untoward event ; and a proclamation was 
addressed to the army, which, with just pride, though in 
exaggerated terms, recounted their great exploits. ^ 

But though these splendid triumphs attended the arms 

tlieir left Yving from tlieir centre : on the 21st, he routed the left wing at 
Laudshut, got possession of its magazines, park equipages, and communications. 
Quick as lightning, he returned on the 22d to Echmuhl, to deal out his final 
blows against the army of the Archduke ; the remains of which with difficulty 
saved themselves behind the walls of Ratisbon and the mountains of Bohemia. 
Had Masseiia, as he was ordered, attacked Landshut on the 21st, on the right 
bank of the Isar, at the same moment when Kapoleon pres.sed him on the 
left bank, the remains of Hillers corps would have been entirely destroyed: 
had Ratisbon not been delivered up to the Archduke, the remains of his 
army, cooped up in the bend formed by tbe Danube at that place, would have 
been utterly xmined. Thus, but for these untoward incidents, the vast army 
of the Archduke would have been cut to pieces in these four days : as it was, 
it was severed in two, and found salvation only in flight.’’ — Las Cases, v. 106. 

"'Soldiers, you have jii.sfcified mj-*- anticipations: you have supplied by 
bravery the want of numbers, and marked the difference which exists between 
the soldiers of Cmsar and the armed rabble of Xerxes. Within the space of a 
few days wc liave triumphed in the battles of Thaun, of Abensberg, and 
Echmuhl, and in the combats of Freysing, Landshut, and Itatisboii : one hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, forty standards, fifty thousand prisoners, throe bridge 
equipugeSj three thousand baggage waggons witli their horses, all the regimental 
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CHAP, of Napoleon, where he commanded in person, tlie fate 
war was verj dilferent in other quarters ; and already 
1809. ]jg gggjj convincing proofs, from the disasters 

Defear'of sustaiiied Under the direcliou of his lieutenants, that 
tJio imdncible veterans of the republic were fast wear- 
Apm W. conscripts of the empire possessed 

no superiority over the now improved and invigorated 
armies by which they were opposed, and that the suc- 
cesses, where he in person commanded, were owing to 
the talent of his combinations or the terrors of his name 
Hiller, who had retii*ed to the Inn after the disaster o' 
Landshut, finding that he was not pursued by the Frenei 
troops, and having ascertained that Napoleon had diverged 
with the bulk of his forces in another direction, deemed 
it a favourable opportunity to take vengeance on the 
Bavarians, by whom he had been somewhat incautiously 
pursued, for the losses w^hich he had experienced. Hav- 
ing collected some small reinforcements on the Inn, and 
divided his troops, about thirty thousand strong, into 
three columns, he remeasured his steps, and suddenly 
attacked the Bavarians under Wrede, wlio, along with 
the division of Molitor, both under the orders of Bos- 
sieres, were advancing beyond the defile of Neumarkt, 
and had taken post on the heights in front of St k’erti. 
The Bavarians made at first a stout resistance, but, being 
outnumbered and outflanked, they were soon driven back ; 
and though Molitor came up to support them with .some 
*stat.^ir 2 , regiments of his division, they too were compelled to 
sustained a considerable loss.^ Before night 
170.”' ’ the French and their allies were driven entirely oil' tlie 

field, with the loss of fifteen hundred men killed, wounded, 

caissons, — sucli are the fruits of the rapidity of j’our xiiarcliCH anti of 
courage. The enemy, seduced by a perjured cabinet, appeared to rcoiin i*o 
recollection of you: hi^ wakening has been speetly, for you luo'e at»poaivd 
more terrible than ever. Lately he crossed tlie Inn and ih"ade<i the terntor 
of our allies ; lately he talked of nothing less than carrying the ♦•rar into tli 
bosom of our country ; now defeated, dispersed, he flies.' in eonsteniation. 

■ Already my advanced guard has passed the Inn ; in a month we shall be at: 
Yienna.’ --Kapoleon fo A'/s troo^^ April 24, 1809 ; Felet, ii. llo. 
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ad prisoners. But tlie intelligence wliich Hiller receired chap. 
In tlie night of the battle of Echmiihl, and the retreat of 
the Archduke upon Ratisbon, induced Hm to halt in the ' • 

career of victory, and renie^ure his steps to the Inn, in 
• order to cover the approacliTio Vienna. 

A disaster of a still more serious description vas sus- 
■■ tained about the same period, by the Viceroy Eugene Sucoesiui 
Beauhanniis, in the Italian plains. On the same day on oFti^Areii- 
^rhich the Archduke Charles crossed the Inn, his brother, iniLy.‘“ 
the Archduke John, passed the momitain frontier of the 
' kingdom of Italy 'with forty-eight thousand men, and 
Rafter defding over the Isonzo at Gdrizia, and going 
through Udina, poured down on the Italian plains, and 
took post in front of Passeriano, already famous in the 
diplomacy of jS^apoleon.'-'' The Viceroy had above forty- 
five thousand men to oppose the invader ; but they were, 
in great part, of Italian extraction, and could hardly 
be relied upon to withstand the shock of Transalpine 
forces. This inferiority speedily appeared in the first 
actions of the campaign. Eugene fell back across the 
Tagliamento, and established his headquarters at S agile. 

The Austrians, two days after, came up in great force, April w. 
and at Pordenone surprised the 35th French regiment, 
which, with its eagle and four pieces of cannon, fell into 
the enemy’s bands. Stung to the quick by this disgrace, 
and fearful of the effect of any further retreat upon the 
spirit of his troops, the Viceroy determined to hold firm and 
give battle to the enemy. Orders accordingly were given 
for the whole array to suspend its reti’eat, and retrace its 
steps, on the 15th; and on the day following hemade an issi ’ 
attack on ' he Imperialists between Sacile and Pordenone. ^ 

The field of battle, which lay between Vigo-Nuova and 
Poreia, on the gentle slopes where the Alps of Roveredo Total dheat 
melt into the Italian plains, was singularly favourable seauimraais 
for the operations of cavalry, in which arm the Austrians Apru isi 
had considerably the advantage. So little did they anti- 

Chap. XXVI, § 8. 
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■ cipate, however, an' attack, that at the moment when 
commenced, the Archduke John was engaged' in hearing 
mass at Pordenone, and one of his corps was cou 
siderablj in the rear. ‘ S'he best dispositions, how- 
ever, which circumstances would admit, were made ■* 
repel the enemy; and as the troops in the rear succe-' 
sively came up, they were passed on to the plain of Vigo. 
ISTucva, so as to menace the communicatioif bet'iu’c ,' 
Eugene and the bridge of Sacile. The combat was vor; 
warm, and in the first instance, before the corp;- .'rf 
ChasteUar came up. Prince Eugene had the advantag , . 
At the village of Porcia, in particular, which was repeat- 
edly taken and retaken, a frightful carnage took plac . 
Gradually, however, the Austrians, who had outflanked 
their opponents, cooped up their line within very narro w 
limits; and at length it was driven into the spa-'i' 
between Fontana, Fredda, and Porcia, which did not 
exceed two miles in breadth. Fearful of the conse- 
quences of any disaster upon troops confined within such, 
narrow limits, Eugene gave the signal to retreat, wld i 
was eflected at first by squares in echelon, which arresu;d 
their pimsuers by alternate volleys as on a review day. 
But at the defile occasioned by the bridge of the LeviT,;'.;! 
and the marshes on either side of that stream, they si " 
into disorder, which was soon augmented by the intelli- 
gence that seven thousand men of the Austrian rose •<.■ 
had passed them, and already occupied Sacile. Pi 
whole army upon this fell into confusion, — ^horse, foot, 
and cannon became blended together in frightful disorde r- 
and fled towards the Adige, without either direction , 
further attempt at resistance. The approach of night aloin- 
saved them from a total overthrow ; but as it was, they h >- 1 
four thousand killed and wounded, and an equal numl e i 
of prisoners, besides fifteen pieces of cannon ; while t '* . 
Austrians had not to lament the loss of half the mimbe w ' 
This important victory in the outset of the campaign 
was likely to prove decisive, as that of Magnano in 
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liad been/'' of the fate of Italy, and would have been chap. 

attended with not less material results upon the general L. 

issue of the war, had its effects not been obliterated, and 
the career of success in the plains of Lombardy arrested, importot 
by the rapid and overwhelming advance of Napoleon to tHs victory 
Vienna. As it was, however, and even though the kalian 
Archduke John was far from following up his successes 
vith the vigour which might have been expected, the 
results of the battle were in the highest degree impor- 
tant. Eugene, reinforced by some battalions which he 
had left at Verona, succeeded in at length reorganising 
his army, and took, post behind the fortified line of the 
Adige, already immortalised in the campaigns of Napo- 
leon. The Archduke, though obliged to send three divi- 
sions at this period to observe Marmont in Dalmatia, and 
considerably weakened by the necessity of making large 
detachments to mask Venice and Palma-Nuova, in which 
the enemy had large garrisons, followed his retreating 
adversaiy, and took post, with thirty thousand excel- 
lent troops, in the famous position of Caldiero, a few 
miles from Verona. But the spirit of the two ai’inies 
was essentially changed; the Italians, depressed and 
weakened by defeat, felt the old superiority of the Trans- 
montane forces, and were pibpptred to fall back, as in the 
time ofSuwarrofif, to the furthest verge of the Italian pen- 
insula; while the Austrians, roused to the highest degree by 
their early success, confidently anticipated a repetition of 
the glories of Novi and the Trebbia. But the anticipations 
of both parties were traversed by the extraordinary pro- 
OTeSs of Napoleon down the valley of the Danube, which w, ik ' 
soon rendered necessary tne concentration of tlie ^Thole i8o, isn 
forces of the monarchy for the defence of the capital.^ 

. r* Ante^ OLap* xxvii. § 36. 

^ t In the order of timCy the war in the Tyrol should he treated of imme- 
diately after the opening of the campaign in Italy : but the vast moral impor- 
tance of that contest, as well as its romantic character, require a separate 
chapter; and it will be treated of in a following one, before that which narrates 
the battle of Wagram, 
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CHAP. TIius, though Napoleon’s successes had been great ui 

1_ the Bayarian plains, he had bj no means gained n r, 

decided advantage; bis armies had been routed or ■ 
HopeswHcii the most imminent hazard, wherever he did not c 
mencement mand in person; and disasters which would have 1; ,rj 
pL>Sd- decisive in any other warfare had been experienced b n 
Allies*'’ lieutenants on the Italian frontier. It was evidniit 
that the forces of the contending parties wei’e approa ril- 
ing to an equality: the wonted vehemence of the Repub- 
lican armies had disappeared when led by the mars! 
of France; the Austrians had cleaidy proved their sii]'‘ • 
riority to the allies who swelled the columns of their 
adversaries; and it was the consummate talents, o' 
whelming force, and paralysing renown of Napoleon, t h-.t; 
alone stiU chained victory to the standards of the Gr iml 
Army. Reversing the principles of both parties in tlie 
contest, — the fortunes of France had come to depend on 
the genius of a single man ; the pyramid rested on its 
apes : driven by necessity to a more enlarged policy, 
Austria was reaping the fruits of popular enthusiasm, 
and successfully combating the revolution with the ai'inij 
which itself had created. The aristocratic power, gene- 
rally successful, failed only from the want of a leader 
adequate to the encounter of the popular hero ; ■ ' 
democratic, elsewhere defeated, prevailed through 
extraordinary abilities of one man. Such a state of ma|- 
ters might promise little for present success, but it b ■ 
pregnant with hope for future deliverance. Great as 
may be the ascendency, unbounded the activity o^ ' 
single leader, they cannot, in the long ran, compens i 
general disaster; and, in aU, prolonged contests, tliat 
power is ultimately destined to victory which, appcalii g 
to principles that find a responsive echo in the hun 
heart, rests upon the organised and directed e^Fort^: of 
the many, rather than the abilities, how splendid soever, 
of the few. 
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Note A, p. 457. 

BUDGET OF GREAT BRITAIN FOR 1808. 

WAR INCOME, 

Malt and Pension duties, , ♦ . . 

Bank -advances, ' .■ .■ 

Surplus of consolidated fund, . , . . * 

Surplus income of 1807, 

War taxes, . , ..... . 

..Lotteiy, ,., . , ' , . 

Exchequer bills, . . . . . . . 

Do. for East India Company, * . . . , 

Exchequer bills charged on 1309, 1 , 

Loan,* 

War income, . v . . . 

^ PERMANENT INCOME. 

Customs, .... ■ -V./ ^ , , 

Excise, . ' V ' • . ' ' . ■ , , 

Stamps, . . . . . , . , 

Land and assessed taxes, 

'■Post^ollce,;::/: I ''. ■ ../v/ 

;Pens3idA;tas:,;:' A. '■ ' ''.U'- 

Do. ■ . ■ ■■ ./■ ■ '.u . 

Hackney coaches, . , * , 

Hawkers and pedlars, 

Total permanent, . . 

Add war, . . .. .. 

Grand total, ...... 

* It was afterwards by the vote of credit extended to £10,100,000. 


£3,000,000 

3.500.000 
4,226,876 
2,253,111 

20,000,000 

300,000 

4.500.000 

1.500.000 
1,161^100 
8,000,000 


£48,441,087 


£7,462,380 

17,896,145 

4,458,735 

7,073,530 

1,277,538 

62,685 

71,358 

26,455 

10,325 


£38,339,146 

48,441,087 

£86,780,233 
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WAR EXPENDITURE. 



Navy, 

• 


. 


£i7,4,r7;<^; 

Army, 





19,431Vh" 

Ordnance, 





4,5fhl 

Miscellaneous, . 





1,7.... 

East India Company, 





1,5:. 

Swedish subsidy, . 






Vote of credit, 





2,5'X}\rr 

War expenditoe, 

• 

• 

• 

. 


PERMANENT EXPENEITCRE. 



Interest of public debt. 





£2o,7r:u:i 

And charges, 





2 i tjf49. 

Sinking fund, 





10, It'' <» 

Interest of Exchequer bills, 






Civil list, 





1,6:].^, 

Civil government of Scotland, 





Fx4:0 

Miscellaneous charges, 





r&r,262 

Total permanent, 





ie85,298;997 

Add war. 





48,319,807 

Grand total, . 




• * 

£83,61S,8fir 


The increased expenditure arising from the Spanish war, which was not forcse«i 
in the "budget, raised the charges to ^£8 4, 797,000. — See Pari, Deb, xi. 1-1 5,* PurL 
Pa'pers, and Aml Reg, 1808, 103-100. 


CHAPTER LYI. 

Hoth a, p. 651, 

FOKCES OF THE FRENCH AND AUSTRIANS. 

The following is a detailed statement of the different corps of the French ai;*; 
Austrian armies, taken from the accurate works of Pelet and Stutterheini.— 
Mimoires 8wr la Guerre de 1809, par Fulet; Sttjttebheim, Xrkg rojt 1S09. 

FRENCH. 


IN GERMANY.* 




Effective. 

Present. 

liamf. 

Army of the Rhine, 

Corps of observation on the 

Davoust, . 

108,458 

93,114 

se.H.i.-’ 

Baltic, . 

Bemadotte, 

15,360 

12,933 

3,f.C. i 

Reserve of Jnfan,try, - 

Oudinot, 

, 28,861 

26,480 

2,64fl 

1, 

L in Germany, 

152,679 

132,527 

33,203 
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Bavarians, 

Saxons, . 

■Wurtembergers, ; . . 

Westphalians, . . 

Lesser Powers of the Confederation, 

, ' ' ^ Total German, 


Poles, 

Russians, 


Fire divisions of Infantry, three of Cavalry, under Eugene, 


TOTAL EEFECTIVE. 


French in Germany, 
Confederation of the Rhine, 
Poles and Russians, 

-In Italy, , ■ ' • 


152,679 

101,840 

S4,20l). 

■60/100'' 


Grand total, . . ... . . . .348,719 

Of %vhom 300;000 might be present with the eagles, and 42S pieces of cannon with 
the Grand Army — Pelet, i 172, 185. 

, AtrSTEIAm-b 


IS aERMA3?ir. ' 

J 

1st Corps-Count Bellegarde in Bohemia, 

2d Corps — Count KolIowTath at Hlsen, 

3d Corps — Hohenzollern at Prague, . . . 

4th Corps — Prince Rosenberg aroiind Seharding, 

5th Coi'ps — Archduke Louis at Braimau, 

€th Corps — General Hiller at Braunau, 

1st Reserve— Prince John of Lichtenstein, at Xeuhaus, 
Sdypeeme •• “Reinmay er, Bratmau, « ? - 

Jellacliich’s division, Sakburg, 

Artiileiy’men for 51 S pieces, distributed between these . 
cori)s, . . . . , 


Infeiiirv, Cavalry. iQuwi. 


IK.ITALT* , 

8th Cm'ps— Marquis Cliastellar at Kl^enfurth, 
9th Coipjs— Count Giuky, at Lapaeh, , 


188,479 18,198 518 ^ 
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IN POLAND. 



Infanhy. 

Cavair 

7th Corps — ^Archduke Ferdinand in Croatia, . 

30,200* 

5200 

IN THE TYBOL. 



Chastellar’s division (separate from his corps,) . 

; 0672 

260 

TOTAL EPPECTIYE. 



Ill Germany, under the Archduke Charles, . 

188,570 

18,918 

In Italy, under the Archduke John, . 

42,598 

4700 

In Poland, under the Archduke Ferdinand, , 

30,200 

5200 

In the Tyrol, ..... 

9,672 

260 

Grand total, . 

271,040 

29,078 


Of whom 250,000 might be relied on for active operations. — 


END OE ?OL. Till. 



